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It  was  Mid-May's  eve  and  all  the  forces  of 
white  magic  were  abroad.  Brownies,  elves, 
pixies,  leprechauns,  fairies  of  field  and  forest 
— it  was  their  night  of  power.  With  so  many 
spells  floating  about,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
even  the  captain  began  to  dabble  in  magic.  The 
deep  veranda  where  he  gathered  the  F^and  was 
in  a  midst  of  moonshine  filtering  through  the 
green  of  the  overshadowing  beeches.  On  the 
.wide  rail  he  laid  before  them  four  Indian 
arrow-heads  wonderfully  chiseled  and  grooved, 
the  work  of  forgotten  warriors  a  thousand 
years  dead.  One  of  quartz  crystal  seemed 
carved  out  of  ice;  another  was  made  of  murky 
black  flint ;  a  third  had  been  fashioned  from 
milk-white  chalcedony:  while  the  last  was  of 
obsidian,  like  smoky  glass. 

"They  are  magic  arrow-heads,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, impressively. 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  inquired  First 
Lieutenant  Trottie. 

"Xever  mind,"  returned  the  captain,  darkly. 

"How  do  they  magic?"  chorused  the  rest  of 
the  Band. 


"All  kinds  of  ways,"  the  captain  assured 
them.  "Keep  one  of  these  arrow-heads  in  your 
pocket,  save  your  money,  and  you  'II  never  die 
poor.  Carry  one  in  your  mouth,  so  that  you 
can't  talk,  and  walk  and  listen  and  learn,  and 
you  "11  know  the  notes  of  all  the  birds.  One 
worn  around  your  neck  makes  you  safe  from 
grizzly  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  cobras  any- 
where in  this  State.  Hold  one  in  your  left 
hand  and  look  in  the  right  place,  and  you  '11 
find  the  nest  of  any  bird." 

"I  have  n't  any  pocket,"  said  Corporal  Alice- 
Palace,  the  littlest  of  the  Rand,  "but  I  want 
one  norful." 

"So  do  I  !"  bellowed  Sergeant  Henny-Penny; 
while  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Band  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments.  As  for  the  privates 
— there  were  n't  any. 

"In  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  .\rrowhead."  announced  the  captain 
firmly,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  find  out  some 
important  secret  of  the  Wild  Folk." 

"How  nimportant?"  queried  .Mice-Palace. 

"I  '11  be  the  judge,"  explained  the  captain. 

Regan  a  month  of  hurryings  and  scurryings. 
It  was  First  Lieutenant  Trottie  who  first  quali- 
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fied.  He  had  ridden  on  his  wheel  clear  to  the 
edge  of  Wolf  Island  Marsh,  where  once  a  wolf 
pack  made  its  last  stand  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution. As  he  lay  on  a  little  ledge  of  smoky 
quartz  thrust  like  a  wedge  out  into  the  marsh, 
he  could  see  before  him  miles  and  miles  of  rip- 
pling   rushes,    stagnant    pools,    and    trembling 


•THE   LONG  NECK  WAS   THRUST   SLOWLY    UP  AGAIN" 

quagmires.  The  sweet,  hot,  wild  scent  of  the 
great  marsh  was  in  his  nostrils,  compounded  of 
sun  and  wind  and  the  steam  of  growing  things 
'mixed  with  little  puffs  of  fra,grance  from  flow- 
ers hidden  deep  down  in  the  grass.  Here  and 
there  the  smooth  petals  of  wild  roses  showed 
among  the  rushes,  like  coral  set  in  jade.  The 
pale,  wind-driven  petals  of  rue-anemones  trem- 
bled above  their  trefoil  leaves  on  the  sides  of 
burnt  tussocks  half  covered  with  new  grass; 
among  the  pools,  marsh-marigolds  gleamed  like 
gold,  and  white  violets  showed  the  finest  of  um- 
ber-brown traceries  in  the  center  of  their  petals. 


The  shadows  began  to  lengthen,  and  across 
the  darkening  meadows  sounded  the  songs  of 
the  field-sparrows.  First  came  four  minor  notes 
and  then  a  long  sweet  trill  like  the  tinkling  of 
fairy  bells.  Suddenly,  from  over  beyond  the 
little  ridge  where  the  pasture-land  met  the 
marsh,  came  a  sound  that  sent  Trottie  crawling 
up  to  the  slope  like  an  Indian  scout. 

"Bloop!  bloop!  bloopi  bloopi"  it  thudded, 
as  if  some  giant  were  pouring  water  out  of  an 
enormous  bottle  far  underground.  At  the  very 
edge  of  the  marsh  stood  a  bird  between  two  and 
three  feet  high,  of  a  streaked  brown  color,  with 
a  black  stripe  down  each  side  of  its  neck.  Even 
as  Trottie  watched,  the  long  neck  was  hunched 
far  down  between  the  shoulders  and  then  thrust  ' 
slowly  up  again.  As  it  straightened  in  sections, 
there  sounded  across  the  field  the  same  thud- 
ding, bubbling,  watery  note.  After  each  "bloop" 
came  the  click  of  the  singer's  long  yellow  bill 
as  it  opened  and  shut,  until,  at  the  final  note, 
it  was  thrust  straight  skyward.  For  a  moment 
the  bird  stood  without  moving,  and  then,  hunch- 
ing its  neck,  stepped  stealthily  toward  the 
ru.shes.  looking  exactly  like  a  little  old  hump- 
backed man  as  it  walked  away.  Once  in  cover 
it  stood  motionless  and  seemed  to  melt  away,  so 
exactly  did  its  color  blend  with  the  brown 
sedges  and  rushes  where  it  .<tood.  Through  the 
twilight  Trottie  hurried  home  and  after  supper 
told  his  story  to  the  Band,  who  had  met  under 
the  beech-tree.  When  he  had  finished,  the  cap- 
tain shook  him  solemnly  by  the  hand,  much  to 
his  embarrassment. 

■'You  have  learned  how  an  .American  bittern 
booms,"  he  said.  "Once  there  was  a  great 
naturalist  named  Thoreau.  who  lived  night  and 
day  among  the  \\'ild  Folk,  ^'et  he  died  believ- 
ing that  a  bittern  boomed  by  pumping  water  in 
and  out  of  its  beak.  Trj'  now  to  find  a  ruffed 
grouse  drumming  or  a  woodcock  singing  his 
flight-song  in  the  dark.  In  the  meantime — 
choose  J"  and  in  the  captain's  outstretched  hand 
lay  the  four  magic  arrow-heads.  Trottie  took 
the  black  flint. 

"One  of  the  very  best."  the  captain  assured 
him.  "Carry  it  with  you  always.  Be  watchful 
and  brave  and  kind  and  silent,  and  you  will 
have  the  freedom  of  the  Land  of  the  Wild 
Folk." 

The  very  next  day  Second  Lieutenant  Honey 
found  his  way  to  that  marsh.  He  lay  down  on 
the  same  ledge  and  waited,  but  there  was  no 
sight  nor  sound  of  the  wary  old  bittern.  Only 
far  away  in  the  blue  sky  a  pair  of  hawks 
wheeled  and  circled  over  the  marsh. 

"Geek!  geek!  geek!"  they  called,  something 
like  a  flicker  except  that  the  tone  was  flatter. 
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As  Honey  watched  them  through  his  field- 
glasses  he  noticed  that  both  of  the  birds  showed 
a  snowy  patch  just  over  the  tail  and  that  the 
smaller  of  the  two  was  of  a  blue-gray  color, 
while  its  white  under-wings  were  tipped  with 
black,  almost  like  a  sea-gull.  The  larger  bird 
was  brown,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  the  female, 
for  the  captain  'had  already  taught  them  that 
among  the  hawk-people  the  female  is  usually  the 
larger.  As  he  watched  he  noticed  that  she 
circled  nearer  to  the 
ground  than  the  other, 
and  through  his  field- 
glasses  he  s  a  w  a 
strange  thing:  cvcr\ 
time  she  passed  over  a 
certain  stunted  b  u  s  h  , 
she  would  tlrop  her  feet, 
and  her  yellow  talons 
would  hang  dangling 
and  clutching  in  the  air 
for  an  instant,  to  be 
drawn  up  as  she  passed 
on  in  her  flight.  That 
night 'he  reported  to  the 
Band  what  he  had  seen. 

"Could  you  find  that 
bush  again  ?"  was  all 
that  the  captain  asked. 

"I  'ni  almost  certain  I 
could."  responded  the 
second  lieutenant,  "for 
it  was  just  the  shape  of 
a  big  beaver." 

"We  '11  hunt  that 
beaver  the  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning," 
remarked  the  captain, 
and  he  e.xplained  to  the 

liand  that  those  were  marsh-hawks,  the  only 
kind  of  hawks  which  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
tluit  the  mother  bird  can  never  fly  over  her 
nest  without  stretching  out  her  claws,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  clutch  and  brood  her  dear-loved  eggs. 

The  ne.xt  morning  just  at  sunrise  a  funny 
procession  left  Beechwood.  First  came  the 
captain  on  Trotties  bicycle,  which  he  had  com- 
mandeered for  the  trip.  Sitting  on  the  handle- 
bars in  front  of  him  was  Corporal  Alice- Palace, 
with  her  feet  swinging  in  space.  Xext  came 
Trottie  riding  the  corporal's  wheel,  which  was 
so  small  for  him  that  he  had  to  ride  with  his 
legs  doubled  u[)  like  a  frog,  w-hich  made  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  Honey  and  Sergeant  Henny- 
Penny  laugh  so  that  they  nearly  fell  off  of  their 
own  wheels.  Before  they  started,  the  captain 
admitted  to  the  Band  that  he  had  been  a  won- 
derful bicyclist  in  his  younger  days,  and  rather 


gave  them  the  impression  that  people  used  to 
come  from  miles  around  to  see  him  perform. 
Perhaps  the  years  had  made  a  difference,  or 
perhaps  the  corporal  was  heavier  than  she 
looked.  At  any  rate,  before  they  had  covered 
half  the  distance,  the  captain  was  lagging  far 
in  the  rear,  even  back  of  the  con.scrvative 
Heilny-Penny,  who  always  rode  with  nuich  de- 
liberation. However,  the  marsh  was  reached  at 
last,  and  in  single  file,  led  by  Second  Lieuten- 
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ant  Honey,  they  .started  for  the  beaver  bush. 
.Ahead  of  them  the  marsh  was  dotted  with 
round,  burnt  tussocks  which  looked  like  black 
skulls.  The  captain  showed  them  how  to  jump 
from  tussock  to  tussock  so  as  to  cross  the  marsh 
dry-shod.  Unfortunately,  one  wretched  tus- 
sock gave  way  under  his  weight  and  he  went 
into  the  mud  knee-deep,  making  a  noise  as  he 
waded  out  like  the  "bloop"  of  the  bittern,  as 
the  first  lieutenant  assured  him 

Half-way  to  the  bush,  the  mother  hawk 
sprang  from  the  ground  and  circled  around 
them,  screaming  monotonously.  It  was  Honey's 
right  to  look  first.  The  moment  he  stepped  past 
the  spreading  branches,  the  mother  hawk 
dashed  down  through  the  air  directly  at  him. 
Fifty  feet  away  she  folded  her  wings  and  dived 
at  his  head,  falling  through  the  air  like  a  stone. 
With  her  half-open  beak  and  fierce  unflinching 
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eyes  and  outspread  talons  slie  looked  so  dan- 
gerous that  Honey  shielded  his  face  with  both 
arms,  while  Alice-Palace  grasped  the  long  stick 
which  she  had  insisted  on  carrying  and  hur- 
ried to  the  rescue.  Her  help,  however,  was  not 
needed.  Six  feet  away  from  the  boy  the  bird 
swooped  upward,  and  circled  away  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  distance.  Just  beyond  the  bush  lay 
the  nest.     It  rested  on  a   foundation  of  well- 


"OUT  FROM   A  ROIND   HOLE   EXPLODED   A    SILVERY-GRAY 

AXIM-\L' 

packed  rushes  several  inches  thick  and  was 
made  of  coarse  grasses  ringed  around  with 
rushes.  The  captain's  folding  rule  showed  the 
nest  to  be  eight  inches  across  and  three  inches 
deep.  There  under  the  open  sky  rested  the 
bluish-white  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
hen's-egg.  By  the  nest  lay  a  long  barred  feather, 
which  was  given  to  the  corporal  for  bravery  in 
action.  For  long  the  Band  stood  beside  the 
ne.st.  Some  way  it  seemed  to  them  all  as  if  they 
were  sharing  a  secret  with  the  sky  and  the  wind 
and  the  sun  and  that  even  the  vast,  untamed, 
treacherous  marsh  had  become  their  friend. 

That  evening  Honey  chose  the  obsidian 
arrow-head. 

"That  stone  came  from  the  heart  of  a  vol- 
cano," the  captain  told  the  Band.  "Once  it  be- 
longed to  a  great  medicine-man.  Carry  it  with 
you  by  day  and  keep  it  under  your  pillow  by 
night'.  Look  and  listen,  and  the  birds  and  the 
animals  will  tell  vou  all  of  their  secrets." 


Now  remained  only  Sergeant  Henny-Penny 
and  Corporal  Alice- Palace  as  candidates  for  the 
last  two  arrow-heads.  The  sergeant  yearned 
for  the  clear  quartz-crystal  arrow-head  with  an 
exceeding  great  longing,  while  Alice-Palace 
felt  that  life  held  nothing  more  precious  than 
that  milk-white  point  of  chalcedony  stone.  For 
some  time  neither  of  the  candidates  made  much 
progress.  The  corporal  found  a  robin's  nest 
in  a  lilac-bush,  and  the  sergeant,  a  worm's  nest 
in  an  apple-tree,  but  the  captain  decided  that 
neither  of  them  was  worthy  of  an  arrow-head. 
Then  came  a  day  when  Henny-Penny  led  the 
captain  excitedly  to  a  patch  of  woods  on  the 
edge  of  the  sheep  pasture.  There  he  pointed 
out  a  large  round  nest  of  sticks  some  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  in  a  pin-oak  tree. 

■'Nothing  but  an  old  crow's  nest,"  said  the 
captain  decisively;  "you  '11  have  to  do  better 
than  that." 

That  very  afternoon  found  Henny-Penny 
again  examining  said  nest,  for  some  way  he 
was  convinced  that  it  held  a  secret,  .\nyway, 
he  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  crow's  nest. 
The  pin-oak  tree  was  too  slippery  to  climb,  but 
right  opposite  it  grew  a  maple  with  lots  of 
limbs,  one  of  which  grew  out  so  that  it 
nearly  touched  the  oak  just  below  the  nest. 
Five  minutes  later  found  Henny-Pennv  perched 
on  the  pin-oak  tree  just  under  that  crow's  nest. 
Only  when  close  to  it  did  he  notice  that  it  was 
all  thatched  and  chinked  with  dry  brown  leaves 
with  a  few  green  ones  on  top  and  that  the  nest 
had  been  roofed  over.  As  he  reached  up  a 
hand  to  investigate,  something  happened.  Out 
from  a  round  hole  in  the  top  of  the  nest,  which 
the  sergeant  had  not  noticed,  exploded  a  silvery- 
gray  animal  with  a  fluffy  tail.  Right  down  the 
back  of  the  startled  Henny-Penny  it  scrabbled, 
and  then  clattered  down  the  tree  and  disap- 
peared. It  was  some  time  before  the  shaken 
.sergeant  could  convince  himself  that  the  animal 
was  a  gray  squirrel  and  not  a  wild-cat.  Re- 
covering himself,  he  poked  a  stick  cautiously 
into  the  hole.  He  touched  something  soft  that 
moved,  and  Henny-Penny  finally  substituted  his 
hand  for  the  stick  and  pulled  out  a  baby  gray 
squirrel.  It  was  bare  and  blind  and  pink  and 
ugly,  with  a  long  naked  tail  and  sprouting  whis- 
kers like  a  rat. 

"Ec — cc — ce.'"  it  observed  shrilly.  Instantly 
there  was  a  clattering  and  a  scrabbling,  and  up 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  came  Mrs.  Gray 
Squirrel  almost  to  Henny-Penny's  foot.  There 
she  clune.  jerking  her  bushy  tail  and  making 
little  sobbing  noises  in  her  throat,  while  her 
big.  beseeching  eyes  said  plainly,  "Don't  hurt 
my  babies  !"     Henny-Penny  put  the  little  squir- 
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rel  carefully  back  into  the  warm  nest  ami  hur- 
ried down  to  find  the  captain  and  the  rest  of 
the  Band.  On  hearing  the  story,  a  long  ladder 
was  brought  from  the  barn  and  the  whole  com- 
pany hurried  back  to  the  tree  and  took  turns  in 
climbing  up  and  looking  at  the  baby  squirrels. 
Mrs.  Squirrel  became  so  convinced  at  last  that 
they  meant  no  harm  to  her  family  that  she 
stayed  on  a  limb  overhead  and  only  scolded 
when  she  thought  they  were  keeping  her  family 
too  long  out  of  the  nest. 

"It  only  shows."  said  the  captain,  that  eve- 
ning as  they  sat  on  the  porch,  "that  it  always 
pays  to  work  things  out  for  yourself.  Why  do 
you  snpi)ose  it  was  that  I  did  n't  tell  you  a 
squirrel  had  rented  that  old  nest?" 

"Because  you  did  n't  know,"  suggested  the 


a  wild  pigeon  in  the  days  when  that  bird  still 
lived  in  the  land.  They  were  following  a  wood- 
road  past  Hen's  pine,  which  old  Hen,  an  es- 
caped slave  who  ruled  the  farm,  had  rescued 
from  the  wood-cutters.  The  cool  wood-road 
was  carpeted  with  moss  and  wound  in  and  out 
among  the  trees  and  stopped  to  rest  every  now 
and  then  at  round  green  circles  where  old  char- 
coal-pits had  set  their  green  seals  on  the  woodN 
forever.  Running  ahead,  .Mice- Palace  rounded 
a  bentl  in  the  road  and  dashed  right  into  Mrs. 
Ruffed  Grouse  and  her  family.  Though  taken 
by  surprise,  they  never  even  hesitated.  Beat- 
ing her  wings  on  the  ground,  the  old  bird 
crawled  toward  the  corporal,  whining  like  a 
hurt  puppy,  while  before  .\lice-Palace's  very 
eyes  the  little  brood  of  chicks  began   to  melt 
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quartermaster-general,  sometimes  known  as 
Mothie.  This  made  the  Band  laugh  like  any- 
thing, although  the  captain  said  that  it  was  not 
the  right  answer  at  all. 

Without  a  second's  delay,  the  sergeant  se- 
lected the  crystal  arrow-head,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  corporal. 

"Xever  lose  it,"  said  the  captain,  solemnly. 
"Study  things  out.  Look  at  it  every  day,  and 
before  long  there  will  be  nothing  which  ynu 
cannot  see  through." 

"Including  the  captain.''  supplemented 
Mothie. 

Corporal  Alice-Palace  alone  remained  un- 
decorated.  .Although  she  climbed  and  dug  and 
scrambled  and  explored,  never  a  secret  could 
she  find.  Then  came  the  day  when  the  whole 
Band  went  to  visit  Cousin  Big  Sam.  There 
was  Uncle  .Sam,  Big  Sam,  Little  Sam,  and  Lit- 
tle Sammce.  There  the  captain,  in  spite  of  his 
rank,  was  only  known  as  Little  Sanimee. 

It  was  on  the  very  tiptop  of  Pond  Hill  that 
the  corporal's  chance  came.  The  Band  had 
drunk  deep  from  Apple-tree  Spring,  where  tiny 
white  shells  danced  in  the  bubbling  water,  and 
had  passed  under  the  white-oak  tree,  where, 
seventy-five  years  before.  Uncle  Sanv  had  shot 


away.  By  the  time  the  rest  of  the  Band  arrived 
they  were  all  gone  but  one.  Alice-Palace  kept 
her  eyes  firmly  fi.xed  on  the  littlest  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  alone  saw  the  tinj-  chick  creep 
under  a  little  brown  leaf,  which  did  not  seem 
half  large  enough  to  shelter  it.  Later,  when 
the  band  had  given  up  trying  to  find  the  hidden 
covey,  it  was  the  corporal  who  showed  them 
this  last  chick.  Lying  flat  on  the  ground,  with 
its  bill  tucked  into  the  withered  grass,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  seen  even  when  they  looked  closely. 
.•\s  /\Iicc-Palace  picked  the  chick  up.  it  gave 
one  loud  peep  and  then  lay  back  motionless  in 
her  hand.  Instantly  the  mother  bird  was  dash- 
ing herself  against  the  corporal's  feet,  and. 
with  outspread  wings  and  lifted  head. 
.seemed  to  be  offering  herself  as  a  ransom  for 
the  last  of  her  brood.  .Although  she  seemed  so 
unconcerned  for  her  own  safety,  and  so  close, 
yet  whenever  any  of  the  Band  tried  to  touch 
her,  she  always  managed  to  flop  away  just  out 
of  reach.  At  last  .Alice-Palace  set  the  little 
bird  safely  on  the  ground  and  it  disappeared 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  followed  by  the 
old  bird. 

"Hurry."    whispered    the    captain,    and    he 
rushed  the   Band  back  into  the  woods  where, 
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from  behiml  a  big  tree,  tliey  could  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  green  circle.  There  they  sat  still 
as  stones  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  Then,  from 
far  out  in  the  woods  came  a  single,  soft,  cluck- 
ing call.  Followed  a  resurrection.  From  all 
over  the  circle  little  grouse  started  up.  Some 
came  from  under  leaves ;  others  wriggled  out 
of  tangles  of  grass;  while  one  started  up  from 
a  puff  of  brown  wood-earth,  where  he  had 
been  lying  in  full  sight  although  quite  invisible. 
In  single  file  they  hurried  like  a  line  of  little 
tirown  ghosts  into  the  woods  and  disappeared. 


In  a  moment  there  came  to  the  listeners  the 
sound  of  soft  caressing  little  notes,  and  the 
captain  told  them  that  the  grouse  mother  was 
brooding  for  a  moment  her  rescued  chicks 
under  her  warm  wings. 

Then  and  there,  before  they  started  home, 
the  corporal  received  her  decoration. 

"It  is  the  color  of  peace,"  said  the  captain, 
as  he  handed  her  the  carved  bit  of  chalcedony. 
"Wear  it  over  your  heart.  Never  harm, 
alwavs  help,  and  it  will  bring  vou  the  love  of 
all  the  Wild  Folk." 


THE  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

By  CAROLYN  WELLS 


Young  Chesterfield  Algernon  Galahad  Greene 

Was  the  best-mannered  school-boy  I  ever  have 
seen. 

He  courteously  greeted  the  grocer-boy  daily, 

And  with  old  Farmer  Hobbs  passed  the  time  of 
day  gaily. 

Why,  to  passing  stray  cats  he  maile  dancing- 
school  bows. 

And  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the  pig  and  the  cows. 

I  have  known  liim  to  nod  to  the  stones  and  the 
stumps, 

.'\nd  shake  warmly  the  handle  of  various  pumps. 

Oh,  never  a  chap  was  politer,  I  ween. 

Than  Chesterfield  ."Vlgernon  Galahad  Greene. 

Now  Chesterfield  Galahad  liked  to  peruse 

The  newspapers  ;  specially  liking  the  news 

Of    home-coming    soldiers,    with    medals    and 

stars. 
And  eagles  and  chevrons  and  crosses  and  bars. 
And  often  he  wished  these  brave  men  he  could 

view 
And  pay  them  the  homage  he  thought  was  their 

due. 

Well,  one  day  it  chanced  he  was  walking  along. 
Anil  whistling  (a  bit  oft'  the  key)  a  war  song. 
When   he  spied,  coming  toward  him,  a  figure 
erect, 


With  the  sort  of  a  bearing  that  one  might  ex- 
pect 
Of  a  soldier  returning  from  battle-fields  gory, 
.And  the  service  and  wound  chevrons  told  the 
whole  story. 

A'oung  Chesterfield  Algernon  stared  in  surprise. 
Unable,  almost,  to  believe  his  own  eyes ; 
.And  the  soldier   walked  by  and  most  aft'ably 

smiled. 
In  merry  good  humor,  saluting  the  child. 
.And  then  he  passed  on,  without  one  backward 

glance. 
As  young  Chesterfield   -Algy  came  out  of  his 

trance. 
And  realized  instantly  what  had  occurred 
(Though  he  scarce  could  believe  he  had  been  so 

absurd)  ! 
A  colonel  had  passed,  and  saluted,  to  boot — 
.And  he  was  too  stimned  to  return  the  salute  ! 

He  was  shocked,  flabbergasted,  struck  all  of  a 

heap  ! 
He   felt   bowed   to   the   dust,    and   exceedingly 

cheap. 
And  never  a  boy  was  so  humbled,  I  ween, 
-As  Chesterfield  Algernon  Galahad  Greene  ! 
Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  good  manners,  I 

guess 
Desert  the  most  polished  in  moments  of  stress  ! 
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Do  college  girls  have  a  good  time,  or  are  they 
all  "greasy  grinds"  and  "blue  stockings?"  Lis- 
ten to  what  they  do  at  Mount  Holyoke  and 
judge  for  yourself.  .A  very  foolish  person  it 
is  who  does  not  take  "tarts  as  they  are  pass- 
ing." for  opportunities  for  good  times,  like 
those  of  a  more  serious  nature,  do  not  continue 
to  knock  at  one's  door  unless  they  are  em- 
braced. College  girls  .seem  to  know  this  in- 
stinctively and  are  quick  to  .grasp  whatever 
comes  their  way.  while  often  they  are  able  to 
turn  even  very  sinii)le  things  into  a  "lark." 

"Oh.  to  be  in  England  now  that  .\pril  's 
there ! "  wrote  Browning,  from  his  home  in 
sunny  Italy.  The  Mount  Holyoke  girl,  past 
or  present,  were  she  writing  the  line,  would 
substitute  May  and  South  Hadley.  .April  is 
likely  to  be  a  bit  bleak  and  raw  and  cold. 
though  the  birds  do  not  seem  to  mind  it  and 
show  themselves  to  best  advantage  on  the  bare 
boughs,  a  fact  of  which  the  bird  classes,  "re- 
quired" and  "optional."  constantly  take  advan- 
tage. But  with  the  approach  of  May  the  deli- 
cate green  is  beginning  to  show  itself  .on  the 
trees  and  the  air  is  redolent  with  blossoms  of 
the  peach,  the  cherry,  the  pear.  and.  most  fra- 
grant  of   all.   the   apple.      Then    it   is   that   the 


spirit  of  out  of  doors  gets  into  the  college  girls 
veins,  and  recitations  and  "(|uizzes"  and 
"exams"  become  very  much  of  a  hindrance  to 
their  real   inclinations. 

Fully  imbued  with  this  spirit- of  springtime, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  traditional  class  events 
come  off  in  the  open,  and  that  the  girls,  laying 
aside  their  "grown-up"  dignity,  enter  with 
great  zest  into  the  sports  of  their  younger  days. 
So  it  is  that  "grave  and  reverend"  seniors  in 
cap  and  gown  enter  the  campus  some  warm 
evening  with  jumping  ropes  and  perform  end- 
less evolutions,  each  year  some  original  stunt 
being  planned  to  amuse  the  onlooking  under- 
classmen. Round  and  round  they  circle,  in 
and  out',  sometimes  skipping  their  ropes  as  thev 
go,  and  at  others  stretching  them  across  the 
way  for  their  classmates  to  pass  beneath;  or 
there  are  improm|)tu  jumping  contests  before 
Skinner  steps.  Imagine  the  scene  when  once, 
through  a  mistake,  ropes  for  girls  three-feet- 
two  were  shipped  by  a  firm  for  seniors  five- 
feet-nine  !  "The  white  ropes  with  their  neat 
green  handles,"  writes  the  chronicler,  "were 
found  more  useful  as  cords  hung  about  the 
neck  under  a  collar,  than  as  serving  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  made." 
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Another  night  come  the  ju- 
niors for  the  top-spinning, 
sometimes  in  gay  costume,  at 
others  all  in  white,  as  suits 
their  particular  fancy.  A  re- 
cent class  introduced  a  nov- 
elty in  the  shape  of  an  ani- 
mated red  -  and  -  blue  top, 
which  emerged  from  a  huge 
packing-box  at  the  head  of 
Skinner  steps  and  spun  its 
way  down  the  steps,  followed 
by  a  string  of  white-clad  girls, 
at  the  end  of  which  came  the 
class  president  carrying  a 
huge  red-and-blue  parasol  to 
simulate  the  button.  The  top 
wound  itself  up  within  its 
string  and  then  unwound 
again,  leading  the  way  to 
Skinner  steps,  where  original 
songs  were  sung. 

Upper-class  dignity  is  very 
much  piqued  when  under-class 
sophomores  or  freshmen  dare 
to  encroach  upon  their  pre- 
rogatives by  "pulling  off" 
similar  stunts.  Class  after 
class  have  endeavored  to  roll 
hoops  or  play  marbles,  only 
to  have  them  stealthily  pur- 
loined by  watchful  seniors 
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or  jiini(jrs.  P)Ut  one  sophomore  class,  more 
wary  than  its  predecessors,  finally  succeecled 
in  rolling  its  hoops  from  hoth  ends  of  the 
campus  until  the  members  nut  .-it  Skinner  steps 
to  sing  their  songs. 
P.ut  this  was  too  much 
for  senior  dignity,  and 
the  daring  upstarts 
were  severely  punished 
by  their  older  sisters 
by  not  being  allowed  to 
go  on  with  their  songs. 

But  the  culminating 
event  of  the  spring- 
time, previous  to  the 
commencement  festivi- 
ties, is  May-day. 

Realizing  the  force 
of  Lowell's  lines: 

.    .   May-day   seldom   looks 
Up    in    the    country    ez    it 
does  in  books, 

the  college  postpone; 
its  celebration  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of 
the  month,  when  the 
apple-blossoms  are  in 
their  prime  and  every 

sort  of  vegetation   is  a  lovely,   tender   green. 
The  May-pole,  the  morris,  and  other  tradi- 
tional  English  dances  are  usually   features  of 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  the  crowning  of  the 


May  Queen.  The  Queen,  a  blond  in  "even" 
years  and  a  brunette  in  the  "odd,"  is  chosen 
from  among  the  seniors  by  popular  vote  of  the 
college.    The  result  is  never  disclosed  until  the 


Tin:    MAY    (Jt  KKN    A.NIJ    HKIi    ATTKNDANTS    1).\    AN       EVE.N"    YKAU 

moment  arrives  for  her  to  be  crowned,  so  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  with  what  eager  expectancy 
this  part  of  the  celebration  is  awaited.  Some- 
times she  rides  into  the  midst  of  the  pageant 
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grounds  in  her  chariot,  drawn  by  her  lovely 
attendants;  again  upon  a  huge  mushroom  is 
she  crowned,  or  sometimes  upon  a  rustic  throne. 
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THK    .MAY-QIEEX     rREISUJl-NG     OVElt    THE 
JIAY-DAY    REVELS 

Last  year   (1919)    she  had  been  secreted  be- 
neath the  throne  the  whole  afternoon  while 

Youth  has  sought   in   vain  to  find   her; 
Find  the  long-loved  Queen  of  Beauty. 
Among  all  peoples  has  he  sought  her. 
Now  he  droops,  his  heart  is  laden. 
Laden  with  an  aching  sorrow. 
Lo  !  He  hears  among  the  flowers 
Hiding  shyly  in  the  mosses, 
Delicate,  gold  daffodils. — 
Richest  blossoms  of  the  springtime, — 
Hears  a  voice  that  bids  him  hasten, 
Tells  him  she   is  there  and  waiting, — 
Waiting  to  be  found  by   Youth, 
She.  the  long-sought   Qtieen  of   Be:iuty. 

Then  she  emerged  from  her  bower  and  was 
led  to  the  throne  amid  the  storm  of  applause 
of  the  audience. 


During  the  years  of  the  war,  all  college  fes- 
tivities were  much  curtailed  at  Mount  Holyoke, 
so  that  with  the  coining  of  peace  the  outgoing 
class  claimed  greater  privileges,  and,  by  way  of 
recompense,  the  seniors  were  allowed  to  carry 
out  the  whole  festivities  of  May-day,  which 
have  usually  been  shared  by  all  the  classes. 
They  wrote  the  text  of  the  pageant,  or  spring 
festival,  as  it  was  called,  which  presented  the 
time-honored  search  of  Youth  for  Beauty 
(from  which  a  passage  has  been  quoted),  and 
commemorated  the  picturesque  festival  customs 
still  found  in  countries  rich  in  tradition.  Youth 
pursued  his  travels  through  the  foreinost  Allied 
countries — China,  Japan,  Italy,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  England.  The  spring  song  with 
which  the  pageant  closed  was  written,  both 
words  and  music,  by  members  of  the  class,  and 
they  also  made  «most  of  the  costumes.  An 
orchestra,  consisting  of  students  and  directed 
by  one  of  the  seniors,  furnished  a  running  ac- 
companiment for  the  whole  performance.  All 
the  rehearsals  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  gym- 
nasium, the  members  of  the  physical  education 
department  who  assisted  in  coaching  the  dances 
being  the  only  outsiders  admitted. 

On  the  evening  .of  May-day,  the  dramatic 
club  presents  a  play,  and,  in  order  that  all  the 
guests  from  outside,  and  they  are  many,  may 
be  cared  for  at  supper-time,  the  custom  of  the 
whole  college  going  on  a  picnic  prevails.  No 
dinner  is  served  in  the  halls,  but  ample  pro- 
vision for  sandwiches  and  cake  is  made  bv  the 
heads  of  the  houses,  and  the  girls  put  up  their 
supper  before  chapel  in  the  morning,  make  up 
their  own  parties,  and  eat  it  as  suits  their  fanc\- 
in  some  of  the  many  cozy  nooks  to  be  found 
on  the  college  grounds. 

Of  the  informal  ''bats,"  of  the  long  tramps 
over  the  mountains,  the  botany  trips,  and  all 
the  other  "hikes"  which  the  country  around 
Mount  Holyoke  affords,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak,  but  perhaps  you  have  heard  enough  to 
enable  you  to  answer  for  yourself  the  question 
asked  in  our  opening  paragraph :  Do  girls 
h:i\e  good  times  in  college? 


A  SUNSET 


Life  seems  so  sweet  I    I  don't  know  why. 
Perhaps  it 's  just  because  the  sky 
Put  on  to-night,  to  make  me  glad, 
A  dress  I  did  n't  know  she  had. 

Marx  Carol\)i  Darics. 


^PuTj,TmTAVoj\ 


Softly — and  slowly 
at  first— the  sun  be- 
gan   slipping    away 

over  the  crest  of  the  horizon  in 

the     west.       Then     suddenly     it 

dropped  out  of  sight. 

And  just   as  it  did  so  a  putt 

was    missed   on   the   home   green 

that  meant  a  new  champion   for  ^ 

the  Oakside  Golf  Cluh.    And   it 

meant,  too.  that  for  the  first  time 

in    seven   years   the   title   of   club 

champion   changed  hands. 

Those  seven  years,  of  themselves,  had  es- 
tablished a  record.  Never  before  had  the 
championship  gone  successively  for  so  long  to 
the  same  player.  Rut  never  again,  after  he 
missed  the  putt  that  day,  did  "Old"  Bill 
Hancy.  in  other  tournaments  that  were  to 
come,  ever  get  so  far  as  to  survive  even  the 
semi-finals.  Only  once,  in  fact,  did  he  get 
that  far.  One  or  two  matches  usually  saw  his 
defeat,  and  thus  he  passed  from  a  seven-time 
club  champion  to  a  seat  in  the  background  of 
Class  A  golfers.  Only  those  who  have  them- 
selves sutfererl  a  similar  reversal  of  form  can 
truly  appreciate  the  cutting  disappointment 
and  humiliation  that  all  this  cost  the  former 
champion.  Yet  be  it  said  to  his  credit  that  he 
gave  no  such  outward  signs.  There  were  no 
complaints  or  mouthings  of  bitterness. 

"Old"  Bill's  friends  knew,  however,  that  he 
was  never  again  quite  the  same  as  of  old  in 
golfing  circles  after  the  day  when  Jimmy 
Johnson,  the  new  champion,  overlooked  him 
in  selecting  his  special  six-man  team  to  meet 
a  team  of  an  equal  number  of  crack  players 
from  Cedarhurst. 

After  that.  Old  Bill,  as  one  of  Oakside's 
star  golfers,  became  past  history.  The  laurels 
had  passed  on  to  another,  and  a  younger,  gen- 
eration. Too  good  for  most  of  the  friends 
of  his  own  age, — and  not  quite  good  enough 
for  the  new  crowd  of  youngsters  that  had 
come  along, — Bill  Haney  became  merely  a 
"back  number."  Sad  is  such  passing  of  old 
champions. 

There  followed  a  succession  of  rosy  years 
for  Jimmy  Johnson.  Six  times  he  had  suc- 
cessfully defended  his  title.  None  of  the 
other  prominent  players  seemed  quite  able  to 


cope  with  him  when  it  came  to 
the  final  test  over  thirty-six  hole^ 
for  the  championship.  Three  oi 
those  six  years  produced  close 
calls.  There  was  young  Joe 
Allen,  for  instance — but  we  are 
getting  away   from  the  story. 

Late    one    evening,    two   years 
after    his    seven-year    champion- 
ship  had    been    broken.    Old    Hill 
was  discovered  way  back  on  the 
tenth   green,  practising  with  his 
little   son   David,  who   was  then 
just   approaching   his    tenth    birthday.      Soon 
after  that,  David  became  the  proud  owner  of 
his  own  set  of  boy's-size  clubs. 

From  then  on,  father  and  son  were  often 
seen  together  with  their  clubs.  Usually,  how- 
ever, since  they  lived  so  near,  this  occurred 
after  most  of  the  other  players  had  finished 
and  the  course  was  virtually  deserted. 

Time  passed.  One  day,  a  couple  of  years 
later,  the  boys  of  Oakside  laid  out  their  own 
miniature  golf-course  on  an  old  vacant  lot. 
.Ml  day  long  the  lawn-mowers  fairly  flew, — 
one  borrowed  from  each  home, — and  by  night 
the  new  "course,"  consisting  of  three  short 
holes,  was  ready  for  play.  That  night  each 
father  was  interviewed ;  and  the  next  day, 
clubs  were  purchased.  Two  of  the  boys 
boasted  of  a  full  set  with  bag,  but  most  of  the 
outfits  consisted  of  only  a  mashie  or  mid-iron 
and  putter — and  a  couple  of  Father's  old 
balls. 

When  one  of  the  caddies  from  the  real  club 
came  by  on  his  way  to  work,  he  was  con- 
sulted— with  the  result  that  he  agreed  to  come 
around  earlier  every  day  and  give  lessons. 
Thus  the  new  "club"  flourished  and  grew. 
The  boys  all  decided  that  golf  was  the  game 
to  play — and  they  gave  up  everything  elsj 
for  it.  Golf-clubs  that  various  fatliers  had 
discarded  were  shortened  and  put  to  good  use, 
while  there  was  a  readv  demand  from  sons  for 
all  old  balls. 

"Why  don't  you  fellows  get  up  a  tourna- 
ment an'  see  if  they  won't  let  you  play  it  up 
at  the  club?"  suggested  the  caddie-instructor 
one  day,  along  toward  the  end  of  the  season. 
"Let  's  do  it !"  shouted  several  of  the  boys 
at   once. 
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And  so  it  was  arranged  for  the  following 
Friday,  and  all  the  fathers  were  invited  to  be 
caddies  for  the  event.  The  idea  met  with 
enthusiastic  response,  and  a  cup  for  the  win- 
ner was  put  up  by  Oakside's  leading  jeweler, 
who  was  himself  an  ardent  golfer.  No  handi- 
caps could  be  arranged,  so  the  lowest  score, 
even  medal  play,  was  to  win. 

Many  were  the  words  of  advice  given  that 
day  from  fathers  to  sons;  but  only  once  or 
twice  did  Old  Bill  speak  to  David. 

'"Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball — and  don't  press. 
Just  go  right  ahead  and  play  your  game  and 
let  the  other  fellow  play  his.  Don't  pay  any 
attention  to  him."  That  was  all  he  said — ex- 
cept once,  later,  when  he  cautioned,  "Take 
your  time,  son ;  don't  hurry ;  take  it  easy." 
Even  this  was  suggested  in  a  way  not  to  worry 
the  boy.  But  David  had  been  having  his 
training  since  long  before,  during  many  late 
evenings  of  practice. 

When  all  the  scores  were  in,  that  day,  the 
cup  went  to  David  Haney,  whose  medal  of 
94  was  low  by  the  comfortable  margin  of  six 
strokes.  And  thus  a  new  cup  was  placed  with 
the  already  large  Haney  collection. 

"I  think  that  we  ought  to  make  this  a  regu- 
lar annual  event,"  the  president  of  the  club 
suggested,  during  a  neat  little  presentation 
speech  when  he  handed  David  his  trophy ; 
"and  I  further  propose  that,  in  addition  to 
the  sons'  tournament,  we  hold  one  for  fathers 
and  sons — and  that  it  be  played  here  a  week 
from  to-day.  In  my  judgment,  nothing  could 
be  finer.     What  is  your  opinion,  gentlemen?" 

"A  great  idea  !"  exclaimed  the  always  en- 
thusiastic jeweler.  "And  I  'II  give  one  cup 
each  to  the  father  and  son  whose  combined 
medal  for  eighteen  holes  is  low — each  father's 
own  son  to  be  his  partner." 

"I  make  it  a  motion !"  piped  up  Mr.  Farns- 
worth  at  once. 

And  so  the  "Father  and  Son"  tournament 
became  the  event  for  the  following  Friday. 

Interest  in  the  coming  match  became  very 
keen  and  spread  even  to  outsiders  during  the 
week  ahead,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
good-sized  gallery  on  hand  when  the  first  four 
drove  off  in  this  affair  of  families. 

The  Haneys  were  in  the  last  foursome  to 
get  away. 

"Don't  worry,  Dad,  you  '11  make  it  up,"  said 
young  David,  when  his  father  missed  his  putt 
on  the  first  green. 

And  later,  as  they  were  driving  to  the 
twelfth,  said  father  to  son,  yet  so  evenly  as 
not  to  disturb :  "More  of  the  wrists,  laddie. 
Don't  stiffen  up.   Swing  free  and  easy.   Relax. 


And  remember,  it  's  all  in  the  snap  right  at 
the  ball  with  the  wrists." 

"Thanks,  Father,"  the  boy  answered.  "I 
know  I  tightened  up.  I  '11  try  not  to  again. 
It  was  'cause  we  're  coming  toward  the  last 
holes,  I  guess." 

"Take  it  as  free  and  easy  on  the  last  hole 
as  the  first,  no  matter  what  happens — but 
don't  let  me  bother  you,"  added  Old  Bill,  lay- 
ing his  hand  fondly  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"You  never  do,  Father.  You  always  just 
help  me." 

At  the  sixteenth  green  the  first  news  of 
other  scores  reached  the  last  foursome.  The 
two  Kings  were  low  by  five  strokes  with  a 
total  of  182.  Oliver  King  had  played  a  "JJ  but 
his  son  came  in  with  105.  Five  other  boys  had 
come  in  better  than  this,  but  none  of  the 
fathers  were  within  several  strokes  of  the 
elder  King's  "JJ. 

But  when  the  scores  of  Old  Bill  and  David 
were  officially  posted,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  the  winners  by  two  strokes  with  a  total 
of  180.  David  led  all  the  boys  with  a  92, 
while  his  father's  88  gave  them  the  winning 
total. 

Thus  two  other  cups  bore  the  name  of 
Haney  and  were  placed  carefully  beside  the 
many  others  at  home. 

The  ne.xt  year,  David  played  in  the  eighties 
himself,  with  a  record  of  85  for  the  season. 
And  the  year  after  that,  his  best  was  82.  He 
was  now  a  good,  strong,  healthy  boy — a  boy 
whom  golf  had  developed  and  perceptibly  sea- 
soned toward  maturity.  He  was  a  good  boy — 
the  kind  of  which  any  father  may  be  proud. 

"Going  to  let  him  play  in  the  championship 
this  year.  Bill?"  asked  one  of  the  father's 
friends  the  day  David  made  his  82. 

"No,  not  this  year,"  was  the  answer.  "No 
use  to  start  that  too  young.  I  want  to  de- 
velop the  assurance  of  his  game  more  before 
that — for  when  he  enters  in  for  the  champion- 
ship, I  want  him  to  wi'k.  Time  enough  yet. 
When  he  plays  his  first  consistent  79,  I  '11 
think  he  's  about  ready  for  the  big  tourna- 
ment." 

The  following  season  David's  game  slumped, 
as  is  so  often  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  he  had 
not  played  anything  like  as  low  as  79  when  the 
autumn  tournament  drew  near — but  he  played 
in  it  just  the  same.     This  is  how  it  happened. 

"Looks  as  if  Johnson  were  going  to  equal 
your  old  record,  Bill,"  said  a  friend,  one  day, 
to  the  once  seven-time  champion.  "There  's 
no  one  in  sight  to  beat  him,  and  if  he  wins 
again  this  year,  he  '11  have  you  tied  for  hold- 
ing a  continuous  championship." 
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'l"liat  night  tlie  two  llaiicys  held  a  consul- 
tation at  home.  After  a  time  David  said 
earnestly:  "Let  mc  play,  Father!  A  fellow 
can't  tell  in  golf  when  his  game  will  turn, 
and  anyhow,  I  probably  have  a  better  chance 
than  any  of  the  others  to  beat  Johnson.  I 
doubt  if  1  can,  but  I  'd  like  to  try.  because. 
Dad — I  don't  want  him  to  be  able  to  say  he  has 
won   the  championship  as  often   as  you   did." 

.\nd  so,  after  more  discussion,  it  was  de- 
ciiled  that  David  should  make  his  real  debut 
in   the  coming  big  tournament.     More    faith- 


strokes  apart.  Johnson  had  a  79  and  David 
an  81. 

David  squared  the  match  on  the  first  hole 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  then  on  they  halved 
hole  after  hole.  Never  was  such  an  even 
match  given  the  champion  since  the  day  when 
Old  Bill  had  lost  the  title.  It  was  a  fight 
from  tee  to  green  on  every  hole.  But  the 
strain  was  bound  to  tell.  -Mmost  breathlessly 
the  gallery  watched  each  perfect  shot  followed 
by  another,  and  anotlier,  and  another. 

"One  of  tliem  's  bound  to  crack  soon,"  said 


•THE  FATHER  WORKED  WITH   THE  SOX  TO  HRI.NG  HIS  UA.\IB  TO  THE  TOP   NOTCH" 


fully  than  ever  the  father  worked  with  the 
son  to  bring  his  game  to  top  notch. 

"If  you  can  just  hang  on,"  said  Old  Bill, 
"you  '11  get  his  nerve.  Nothing  bothers  John- 
son so  much  as  an  opponent  who  is  always 
right  after  him." 

After  several  close  matches,  David  finally 
won  the  tournament  and  the  right  to  play 
Johnson  for  the  title.  His  game  had  come 
back  strong,  and  he  won  his  last  match  with 
a  pretty  score  of  80. 

The  morning  round  of  the  big  event  ended 
W'ith  David  only  one  down,  although  their 
medal  scores  for  the  eighteen  holes  were  two 


Fletcher  to  David's  father,  who  followed  every 
play  with  almost  quivering  interest. 

"Ves,  one  of  them  's  bound  to,"  he  answered 
grimly. 

The  match  was  still  all  square  as  they  came 
to  the  eighteenth  hole.  Each  spectator  knew 
that  here  was  a  contest  that  would  make  golf 
history. 

David  hooked  his  drive  on  that  last  hole — 
which  was  just  the  thing  one  should  not  do 
on  the  eighteenth  at  Oakside.  .'\  little  patch 
of  trees  made  it  advisable  to  play  either  per- 
fectly straight  or  a  little  to  the  right. 

Johnson's  ball  sailed  in  a  true  line   for  the 
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hole,  but  David's  was  fartlier  by  some  eight 
or  ten  yards.  The  champion  played  his  sec- 
ond safe  with  a  mid-iron,  short  of  the  bunker, 
which  left  him  an  easy  pitch  to  the  green. 

As  David  took  his  mid-iron  from  the  bag 
he  glanced  toward  his  father,  and  noticed 
just  a  slight  shake  of  the  head.  It  was  a 
signal,  and  the  boy  understood.  The  time  had 
come  to  take  a  chance.  Carefully  he  studied 
the  distance — then  called  for  his  spoon.  The 
shot  required  a  slice  around  the  trees  to  reach 
the  green.  The  chances  were  against  its  suc- 
cess— but  only  by  taking  such  chances  are 
great  matches  won.  If  the  shot  did  succeed, 
it  would  put  Johnson  on  the  defensive  at  the 
thirty-sixth  hole. 

Away  sailed  a  hard-hit  ball.  It  was  followed 
by  the  spontaneous  applause  of  all  who  saw 
it.  Barring  accident,  it  would  reach  the  green. 
The  slight  slice  had  been  masterfully  exe- 
cuted. 

"We  're  bound  to  see  one  of  'em  crack  soon." 
repeated  Fletcher,  who  was  still  with  David's 
father. 

"Ves,"  answered  Old  Bill. 

But  any  one  who  may  have  expected  to  see 
it  on  the  next  shot  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment— for  Johnson  played  an  approach  as 
faultless  as  the  heart  could   wish. 

As  they  rounded  the  high  bunkers  for  the 
green,  two  balls  were  seen  lying  side  by  side 
about  five  feet  from  the  pin.  By  the  fraction 
of  an  inch,  Johnson  was  away.  Carefully  he 
studied  his  putt.  Deliberately  and  gently  he 
tapped  the  little  white  ball — and  truly  it  rolled 
up  to,  and  into,  the  hole. 

"Can  you  beat  it!"  whispered  Fletcher,  at 
Old  Bill's  elbow:  "another  halved  hole — for 
surely  they  won't  both  sink  their  putts!" 

Haney  did  not  answer,  for  David  was  get- 
ting ready  to  putt,  and  it  was  one  of  those  putts 
most  difficult  to  negotiate — such  a  putt  as  all 
golfers  dread.  Only  as  a  result  of  the  rarest 
kind  of  judgment  of  both  roll  and  distance 
could  it  even  be  hoped  that  the  little  white 
ball  would  drop  into  the  cup  and  stay  there. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  slightly  downhill  putt  and 
against  the  slope  of  the  green,  so  that  the 
shot  had  to  be  started  at  least  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  direct  line  for  the  hole  in  order  to 
allow  for  the  drop.  To  start  a  ball  a  foot  off 
its  true  course  to  allow  for  a  roll  that  will 
bring  it  back  accurately  so  that  it  will  deposit 
itself  in  a  tiny  cup — there  is  the  shot  of  shots 
to  try  a  golfer's  nerve.  Especially  so  when 
it  comes  in  a  pinch.  But  it  also  calls  for 
something  more  than  just  nerve — it  calls  for 
the  rarest  of  judgment — judgment  of  distance. 


slope  of  the  green,  and  in  the  touch  for  a 
perfect  putt. 

Such  a  putt  David  now  faced  the  necessity 
of  making — or  else  the  match  would  go  to  the 
next  hole,  and  maybe  the  next  after  that,  on 
and  on  until  one  or  the  other  should  slip.  And 
with  that,  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the 
two  it  might  be.  But  to  sink  that  putt  now 
would  be  to  end  the  match  in  his  favor  on  the 
thirty-si.xth  green.  Johnson's  had  been  a  per- 
fectly straight  uphill  putt — the  easiest  kind  to 
make.  And  now,  to  win  the  match  w-ithout 
going  to  the  next  hole,  David  faced  a  next-to- 
impossible  putt  against  the  bank  of  a  sharply 
sloping  green. 

With  putter  in  hand,  the  boy  waited  for  his 
nerves  to  steady,  while  he  judged  the  probable 
roll.  A  little  crowd,  sure  of  a  miss,  started  for 
the  next  tee  in  order  to  get  good  positions  to 
watch  the  play  on  the  next  hole.  Carefully, 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  David  brushed  the 
course  that  his  ball  must  take.  Then  he 
dropped  low  on  one  knee  and  deliberately  he 
gaged  again  the  probable  ground  roll.  With 
confident  assurance,  he  stepped  up  to  the  ball 
and  took  his  stance.  Gently,  and  yet  firmly 
too.  he  tapped  it.  Almost  it  .seemed  that  be 
had  judged  too  high,  but  "Never  up,  never  in" 
is  always  a  good  rule  to  remember  in  golf. 
The  little  sphere  started  to  nose  downward  to- 
ward the  hole,  very  undecidedly  at  first — then 
more  so  as  it  lost  some  of  its  force.  There 
was  a  tense  moment  as  it  seemed  to  stop  deaih 
at  the  very  lip  of  the  cup — then  the  few  blades 
of  grass,  that  were  holding  it,  separated,  and 
the  ball  slipped  forward  for  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  necessary  to  win  the  match  with  a  three  ! 

Finally,  when  the  clapping  had  ceased  and 
the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  the  hand  of  the 
new  champion  of  Oakside  was  gripped  by  a 
father  whose  fingers  trembled  with  joy. 

"I  'm  so  proud  of  you,  boy  !"  he  said.  ".\nd 
do  you  know, — Johnson  will  remember  it. — 
that  was  the  same  putt  I  missed  just  seven 
years  ago." 

"I  'm  glad.  Father — I  mean  that  mine  hap- 
pened to  drop,  you  know.  And  all  the  time  I 
kept  thinking,  T  must  do  it  for  Dad  !  I  must  do 
it  for  Dad  !  Johnson  just  can't  say  he's  been 
champion  as  long  as  my  father.'  That  's  why 
I  tried  so  hard  to  make  that  putt — to  bring 
your  cup  back  home." 

"Do  you  know-  what  your  medal  score  was, 
son?"  asked  the  proud  father,  a  few  minutes 
later. 

"No.  I  don't — but  I  think  it  nnist  have  been 
fairly  low." 

"It  was  76  !" 


•HE  DROPPED  ON  ONE  KNEE  AND  GAGED  THE  PROBABLE  GROUND  ROLL 
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HE  way  that  Marietta  came  to  have  her  silken  sack — 

Oh,  well-a-day  !     'T  is  quite  a  way,  beginning  heretofore  ! 

One  has  to  open  up  his  book  and  follow  history  back 

Some  forty-five  good  centuries  aijd  then  a  few  years  more, 

Till  he  finds  himself  in  China  with  the  Empress  Se-ling-she; 

I  '11  tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  '11  hark  awhile  to  me. 

Fair  Se-ling-she,  the  Empress,  loved  her  land  of  almond  blooms, 
And  most  of  all  she  loved  to  hear  the  humming  of  her  looms; 
For  many  places  might  abound  with  honey  and  with  milk. 
But  in  no  other  kingdom  could  they  weave  a  web  of  silk. 
So  jealously  the  secret  art  was  guarded,  not  a  breath 

Escaped  beyond  the  mighty  walls  that  girted  China's  soil, 
Where  every  yellow  subject,  under  penalty  of  death. 

Must  swear  to  keep  in  silence  every  feature  of  his  toil. 


"BUT  I.N  NO  OTHER  KINGDOM  COULD  THEY  WEAVE  A  WEB   OK  SILK" 


MARIETTAS  SILKEX  SACK 

The  years  swung;  round  to  centuries  that  passed  and  multiplied, 

And  Se-ling-she,  the  Empress,  took  her  place  in  history ; 
The  generatitms  following  each  served  its  turn  and  died. 

But  the  little  looms  of  China  were  still  a  mystery. 
They  baffled  Greeks  and  Persians,  who  conspired  to  learn  the  arl. 

Tliat  gave  to  toddling  ladies  their  robes  of  silken  sheen. 
And  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom  played  so  notable  a  part, 

And  lent  an  added  glory  to  the  pompous  mandarin. 
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"THEY    BAFFLED    GREEKS    A.ND    I'ERSIA.NS    WHO    CO.NsriREl)    TO    LEARN    THE    ART 
THAT   GAVE   TO  TODDLLNG  LADIES   THEIR   ROBES  OF  SILKE.X  SHEEN" 


Xow  a  secret,  locked  and  guarded,  is  the  meekest  of  all  things; 

It  's  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse  while  you  keep  it  in  the  dark; 
IJut  when  once  it  's  given  freedom,  it  has  forty  thousand  wings, 

And  it  soars  and  sings  and  whistles  twice  as  merry  as  a  lark. 
And  it  happened,  to  the  Empire  of  Justinian  the  Great 

Came  two  monks,  both  old  an3  hoary,  leaning  each  upon  his  staff. 
And  they  begged  a  royal  hearing — they  had  tidings  to  relate: 

Would  the  Empress  Theodora  lend  an  car  in  their  behalf? 
They  were  aged  missionaries,  they  had  taught  the  heathen  long: 

They  themselves  had  gleaned  some  knowledge  from  the  land  of  ancient  tombs 
Men  had  guessed  how  silk  was  cultured,  but  their  theories  were  wrong: 

//  was  ivorms  that  had  been  spinning  thread  for  China's  little  looms! 
Creeping  worms  that  quite  resembled  others  of  their  lowly  ilk. 
Though  they  throve  upon  the  mulberry  tree  and  spun  cocoons  of  silk. 
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•AND    LENT    AN    ADDED    GLORY    TO    THE    POMPOUS    MANDARLV 

There  was  wonder  and  excitement  in  the  noble  Roman  Court, 

And  the  aged  missionaries  were  addressed  in  flattering  terms: 
But  alas  !    there  rose  the  problem  :    would  the  worthy  monks  report 

Where  to  find  the  precious  mulberry  trees,  and  how  to  get  the  worms? 
Quoth  a  monk,  "We  still  have  much  that  is  of  interest  to  relate : 

'Cross  the  continent  of  Asia  we  have  traveled,  fear  beset; 
And  a  bimdle  of  young  mulberries  you  will  find  by  yonder  gate, 

And  within  our  hollow  pilgrim  staffs  is  something  rarer  yet." 
Then  they  tapped  their  staffs  uplifted  o'er  a  blanket  wide  unfurled. 
And  behold!  a  heap  of  silkworm  eggs  to  stock  the  \\'estern  World! 


Hi-ho-hum,  and  well-a-day  !     'T  is  indeed  a  weary  while 
Since  Se-ling-she,  the  Empress,  and  her  looms  were  gone  for  ay ; 

And  thirteen  centuries  and  more,  since,  trudging  mile  on  mile, 
The  old  monks  crossed  the  continent  and  gave  the  art  away 

That  's  spread  around  the  world  until  of  silk  there  is  no  lack. 

And  that  's  how  Marietta  came  to  have  her  silken  sack. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA-LARK 

BY  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR  AND  H.  P.  HOLT 

Authors  of  "Lost  Island,"  "Fortunes  of  War,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENT 

Three  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Mr.  Samuel  Holden.  owner  with  Simon  Barker  of  the  fishing- 
schooner  Grace  and  Ella,  is  robbed  of  a  bag  of  money  drawn  from  the  bank  to  pay  off  the  crew.  .\  terrific 
gale  is  raging,  and  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  the  thief  escapes.  Simon  Barker  insinuates  that  Mr. 
Holden  has  connived  at  the  robbery,  and  to  clear  his  honor,  the  latter  makes  good  the  loss  by  selling  his 
home  in  the  little  New  England  town  of  Greenport  and  becomes  a  bookkeeper  for  a  fishing  concern. 

When  the  story  opens,  Mr.  Holden's  son  .Tack,  si.xteen  years  old.  sets  off  with  his  chum.  George  Santo, 
for  the  dunes  north  of  the  town.  Here,  buried  in  sand,  dismantled,  lies  the  Sea-Lark,  a  thirty-foot  sloop,  one 
of  many  craft  missing  from  its  moorings  after  the  gale  of  three  years  before.  Tossing  her  aside,  the  river  had 
changed  its  course  through  the  shifting  sands,  leaving  her  high  and  dry.  But  a  recent  storm  has  restored  the 
river  to  its  old  course,  and  Jack,  desirous  of  helping  his  father,  conceives  the  plan  of  using  the  sloop  as  a 
ferry  between  Greenport  and  the  Point.  The  owner,  Mr.  Farnham,  of  New  York,  a  summer  resident  of  the 
Point,  cordially  presents  him  with  the  derelict,  and  with  the  aid  of  George's  father,  a  boat-builder,  the  Sea- 
Lark  is  floated  and  refitted  and  at  last  slips  out  into  the  harbor  on  her  trial  trip. 


CHAPTER    III 


HOLDEN  &    I-ERRY 


"Come  along,  Jack,"  said  Tony  Santo,  "I  know 
you  're  aching  to  get  to  this  wheel.  I  guess 
it  's  quite  safe  for  you  to  take  her  now." 

The  owner  of  the  Sea-Lark  exchanged  places 
with  Tony,  and  the  sloop  ran  slowly  toward  the 
ocean  under  his  guiding  hand.  The  breeze  was 
light  and  steady,  and  she  barely  inade  three 
knots  an  hour,  but  at  that  moment  Jack  would 
not  have  exchanged  places  with  the  captain  of 
the  finest  liner  afloat. 

"Well,"  said  Tony,  who  had  been  watching 
the  expression  on  the  captain's  face,  "what  do 
you  think  of  her  ?     \\'as  she  worth  the  trouble  ?" 

"A  thousand  times  !"  Jack  replied  devoutly. 

After  negotiating  the  short  canal,  the  sloop 
passed  into  the  harlsor,  and  then,  running  south 
past  Gull  Island,  headed  for  the  end  of  the 
breakwater  and  the  open  sea  beyond. 

A  mile  off  shore  the  breeze  freshened  suffi- 
ciently to  send  the  Sea-Lark  bowling  along  at 
a  fair  caper.  The  swish  of  water  at  the  stern 
became  more  pronounced.  The  halyards  creaked 
a  little,  and  the  bow  responded  even  more  read- 
ily to  a  movement  of  the  wheel.  The  Sea-Lark 
had  come  into  her  own  again.  There  was  joy- 
ousness  in  the  way  she  danced  as,  going  farther 
from  shore,  she  ran  into  gentle  undulating 
swells,  which  kissed  her  as  if  welcoming  her 
back  to  her  natural  element. 

For  an  hour  the  boat-builder  coached  the 
boys  in  the  art  of  sailing;  and  then,  as  they  ran 
toward  the  town,  he  declared  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  come  to  much  hartii  if  they  prom- 
ised never  to  go  outside  the  breakwater  until 
he  was  able  to  "certify"  them  as  sufficiently 
skilled,  never  to  make  the  sheet  fast  with  any- 
thing but  a  hitch  which  could  quickly  be  cast 


off  in  case  of  a  sudden  squall,  and  never  to  sail 
without  a  reef  taken  in  when  the  white-caps 
were  making. 

The  sloop  was  moored  at  Garnett  and 
Sayer's  wharf,  under  the  guarding  gaze  of 
Cap'n  Crumble,  who  had  promised  Jack  he 
would  keep  an  eye  on  her. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  morning  when 
Holden's  Ferry  came  into  being.  The  towns- 
folk were  only  just  beginning  to  be  astir  when 
two  figures  emerged  from  the  Santo  boat-yard 
bearing  something  which  inight  have  been  a 
picture,  judging  by  its  shape  and  size.  One  or 
two  persons  stared  curiously,  as  they  passed, 
while  Cap'n  Crumble,  who,  though  officially 
off  duty  with  the  coming  of  day,  was  on  the 
wharf,  greeted  the  boys  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"What  have  vou  got  there?"  he  asked. 


Jack  turned  his  "picture"  and  the  watchman 
gave  a  hearty  laugh.  "You  '11  do,  the  pair  of 
you  !"  he  said.  "Enterprise,  that  's  what  I  call 
it.    Where  are  you  going  to  put  it  ?" 

"On  the  top  of  the  deck-house,"  replied  Jack, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Then  he  climbed 
back  to  the  wharf  to  admire  the  effect. 

The  notice  was  printed  with  a  brush  on  a 
piece  of  sheeting,  in  a  frame  a  yard  long  and 
a  half  a  vard  high. 
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"People  can  see  it.  anyway,  "  commented 
George. 

"And  I  saw  it  first,  so  I  '11  be  the  first  pas- 
senger," said  Cap'n  Crumbie.  "When  docs  the 
ferry  leave?" 

"Right  away,"  replied  Jack.  "The  moment 
you  step  aboard  I  '11  see  i  f  I  can  knock  a  bit  of 
lite  into  my  crew.  Look  at  him  !  Look  at  him, 
sitting  there  on  the  to])  of  the  deck-liouse. 
laughing,  and  the  ship  crannned  witli  a  whole 
passenger  waiting  to  get  across !  Watch  your 
step,  Cap'n.  Dining  saloon  forward,  but  the 
cook's  not  on  duty  to-day,  so  we  can't  serve 
meals.  Mr.  Mate,  let  go  that  rope  for'ard  and 
don't  fall  overboard  in  front  of  all  the  passen- 
ger. Run  that  mains'I  up  and  be  lively  about 
it  or,  shiver  my  timbers,  I  "11  know  the  reason 
why!  \ow,  Cap'n  Crumbie,  if  you  're  at  all 
likely  to  be  seasick,  you  'd  better  slip  down  into 
the  cabin  and  take  a  nap.  H  there  's  any  dan- 
ger, I    11  call  you." 

"Starboard  your  helm  a  bit,"  said  Cap'n 
Crumbie.  "The  only  danger  I  see  is  that 
you're  like  to  bump  into  that  coal-barge  if 
you  don't  keep  her  away."  He  put  out  a 
brawny  hand  and,  with  a  slight  pull  on  the 
wheel,  brought  the  sloop's  head  further 
around. 

"Faint  is  scarce,"  said  Jack.  "I  don't  want 
to  lose  any." 

".Not  with  bumping  into  one  o'  Simon  Bar- 
ker's boats,  you  don't,"  agreed  Cap'n  Crumbie. 
"He  's  none  too  friendly.  He  was  down  on 
our  wharf  yesterday  trying  his  best  to  be  ugly. 
Said  your  boat  got  in  the  way  o'  his  craft. 
He  's  a  misery." 

.•\s  the  vessel  edged  up  to  the  hotel  landing 
on  the  Point  Jack  said: 

"H  you  're  not  going  to  stay  ashore  long,  I 
will  wait  for  you." 

"Ashore !  I  ain't  .going  ashore,"  replied  the 
watchman.  "I  just  came  across  to  be  able  to 
tell  my  great-grandchildren,  when  you  're  an 
old  man,  that  I  was  the  first  to  cross  the  har- 
bor in  Holden's  Ferry.  Here 's  my  twenty 
cents.     Now  take  me  back." 

"I  can't  take  the  money.  We  sailors  aKvays 
give  free  passage  to  old  shipmates,"  said  Jack. 
"Why,  we  should  never  have  had  her  painted 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  Cap'n.  Besides, 
you  're  our  watchman.  Could  n't  dream  of  tak- 
ing the  money." 

"Son,  I  hired  this  ship  for  the  trip,"  replied 
Cap'n  Crumbie;  "and  when  you  two  have 
gone  and  (irowned  yourselves  I  don't  want  it 
on  my  conscience  that  there  's  twenty  cents  I 
owe  you." 

"All  right,  Cap'n,"  Jack  responded.  "George, 


half  of  this  goes  to  you.   for  luck.     Push  her 
off  there." 

Business  did  not  improve  much  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  the  owner  of  the  ferry 
was  a  trifle  disappointed. 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  coming  with  a 
ru.sh,"  he  said  to  Cap'n  Crumbie. 

"For  the  land's  sake,  give  'em  a  chance !  " 
replied  the  watchman.  "Can't  you  wait  about 
five  minutes  till  somebody  besides  us  get- 
wind  o'  the  ferry?  Why,  the  season  hasn't 
half  begun  yet.  Another  week  or  two  will 
make  a  difference;  you  see  if  it  don't." 

Sure  enough,  business  did  "look  up"  a  few 
days  later,  and  there  were  times  when  the  Sen- 
Lark  carried  as  many  as  fifteen  people  at  .i 
time.  To  some  extent  Cap'n  Crumbie  was  ri 
sponsible,  for  he  rarely  allowed  a  party  oi 
sightseers  to  wander  down  to  his  wharf  with- 
out urging  them  to  make  the  trip  in  the  5i'(;- 
Lark. 

"Wunnerful  sight  over  there  on  the  Point.  ' 
he  would  say.  "Vou  get  a  view  from  thert- 
that  ain't  equaled  in  all  New  England.  Ferry- 
boat won't  be  more'n  a  few  minutes,  sir,  befon 
it's  back,  and  it's  a  fine  day  for  a  sail." 

That  afternoon  Jack  left  the  hotel  landiiis,' 
with  several  passengers,  one  a  lady,  who  stooil 
for  a  moment  on  the  wharf  before  embarkiiiL 
and   looked   rather  anxiously   toward   a   caud 
that  was  being  paddled  about  near  Gull  Lsland. 

"Don't  you  think  the  wind  is  a  little  tim 
strong  to  be  out  there  in  a  canoe?"  she  askeil. 

The  skipper  glanced  at  the  little  craft  bob- 
bing up  and  down  in  the  distance. 

"Well,  it  depends  on  how  well  you  can 
handle  a  canoe,"  he  replied.  "There  's  a  fresh 
breeze,  though,  and  it  's  kind  of  choppy." 

He  had  run  about  a  cable's  length  from  tlio 
landing,  and  the  passengers  were  watching  a 
salt  bark  slowly  drifting  to  anchorage,  when 
his  eyes  happened  to  alight  on  the  canoe.  It 
was  perhaps  half  a  mile  away,  but  the  brief 
glance  showed  that  it  had  capsized.  With  a 
shout  to  George  to  haul  in  the  sheet,  he  put 
the  helm  hard  over  and  jibed  the  Sen-Lark. 
There  was  a  stiff  wind  blowing,  and  the  boom 
swept  across  the  deck  with  a  rattle  and  a  bans,', 
fetching  up  on  the  other  side  with  a  wrencli 
But  the  gear  stood  the  strain,  and  the  sloop 
went  racing  in  the  direction  of  the  canoe. 

There  was  a  sudden  cry  of  alarm  from  tin- 
lady:  "He's  drowning'  He's  drowning!" 
Every  vestige  of  color  was  gone  from  her 
face  as,  leaning  forward,  she  stared  in  horror 
across  the  water.  "It's  Rodnev !  It's  my 
boy !" 

"Lay  hold  of  that  boat-hook,  George,"  sang 
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ijiii  the  captain.     And  then,  ■A\e '11  get  him  in 
lime,  ma'am,"  he  added  reassuringly. 

The  Sea-Lark  leaned  to  the  hreeze  and  flew 
on  her  mission  of  rescue.  Apparently  the  boy 
in  the  water  was  no  swimmer,  for  he  was 
barely  keeping  himself  above  the  surface. 

"Take  the  wheel,  George !"  Jack  cried. 
I  "Keep  her  straight !"  As  he  spoke  he  slipped 
off  jacket  and-shoes.  "The  moment  I  jump, 
swing  her  'round.  You,  sir,"  he  added,  to  one 
of  the  passengers,  "stand  ready  with  this  boat- 
hook." 

Another  twenty  feet !  Ten  !  .And  then  the 
boy  in  the  water,  with  a  despairing  cry,  sank, 
lack,  poised  at  the  bow,  shot  over  the  side  as 
the  Sea-Lark  sped  past. 

Down  he  went  into  the  green  depths.  A 
blurred  shape  showed  dimly,  and  he  swam 
gropingly  toward  it.  Then  his  hands  found 
what  they  sought  and  in  a  moment  his  head 
was  above  water  again.  Kicking  out  with  all 
his  strength  and  sweeping  his  right  hand 
.  through  the  green  water,  he  clung  to  the  half- 
drowned  canoeist  with  his  left,  until  the  sloop, 
with  fluttering  sail,  loomed  beside  him. 

.A  minute  later  the  two  dripping  figures  were 
on  the  deck. 

The  canoeist  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up 
at  the  woman  kneeling  beside  him.  He  tried  to 
raise  himself  on  his  elbow,  but  sank  back, 
gasping,  for  a  few  moments, 
'i  "Hello,  Mother  !  I — I  'm  all  right,"  he  said 
presently.  "Just  a  minute  until  I  get  my 
breath  back.     Hope  I  haven't  scared  you." 

He  sat  up  limply  and  looked  about.  Jack, 
dripping,  was  helping  George  to  recover  the 
canoe  and  paddle.  When  that  had  been  done, 
lie  turned  his  attention  to  the  boy  he  had  res- 
cued. 

"Well,  how  do  you  feel  now?"  he  a,sked. 

".All  right,  thanks.  I  'm  awfully  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  guess  I  'd  have  been  down 
there  yet  if  you  had  n't  come  along  just  when 
you  did." 

"Mighty  glad  I  could  do  it."  said  Jack, 

The  other  looked  about  the  sloop  with  a 
puzzled  frown,  and  then,  "Why,  isn't  this  the 
old  Sea-Lark?"  he  demanded  incredulously. 

"Yes,  do  you  know  her?" 

"Know  her  !  Rather  !  She  belonged  to  my 
father  and  I  used  to  sail  in  her  with  him  two — 
no,  three  years  ago.  My  name  is  Rodney 
Farnham ;  and  this  is  my  mother.  Think  of 
being  rescued  by  the  Sea-Lark !" 

Jack  showed  the  surprise  he  felt.  "Why — 
why,  then  I  'm  more  glad  than  ever  I  pulled 
you  out !"  he  declared  earnestly.  "It  was  so 
mighty  kind  of  your  father  to  give  the  Sea- 


Lark  to  me,  Farnham.  I  've  never  had  a 
chance  to  thank  him  properly  yet r" 

"It  w^as  very  fortunate  that  he  did  give  you 
the  boat,"  said  Mrs.  Farnham,  smiling.  ".\nd 
as  for  thanking  him,  why  it  would  seem  that 
it  is  his  place  to  thank  you.  He  will  be  with 
us  very  soon  now,  I  hope,  and  he  will  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  meet  you." 

"I — I  'd  like  awfully  to  take  you  all  for  a 
sail  some  day,"  said  Jack.  "That  is,  if  you  "d 
care  to  go.    \'o\i  W  be  quite  safe." 

"I  'm  sure  of  that,"  replied  Mrs.  I'^arnham, 
as  the  sloop  reached  the  landing,  "and  we  W 
love  to  go.     It 's  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  us." 

Jack  offered  to  return  the  canoe  to  the 
hotel  landing,  and  Mrs.  Farnham  and  Rodney, 
the  latter  now  apparently  little  worse  for  his 
adventure,  made  their  way  up  town. 

Sometimes  Jack  had  to  be  not  only  skipper, 
but  mate  as  well,  for  Tony  Santo  not  infre- 
quently required  George's  assistance  at  the 
boat-yard.  On  one  such  occasion,  while  Jack 
was  swabbing  the  Sea-Lark's  new  paint,  a 
stranger  appeared  at  the  wharf.  He  did  n't 
look  like  a  man  who  would  go  in  for  sailing, 
nor  was  he  particularly  prepossessing.  He  was 
a  nervous,  fidgety  person,  with  rather  weasel- 
like features  and  sharp  eyes,  and  Jack,  observ- 
ing him  from  the  deck  below,  experienced  a 
un^d  aversion  for  him. 

"Nice  little  craft  you  've  got  there,"  ob- 
served the  man,  pleasantly. 

"I  like  her,"  responded  Jack,  briefly. 

"She  'd  just  about  suit  me,  I  guess,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger.  "I  'm  looking  for  a  sail- 
boat.    Want  to  rent  her  ?" 

"Xo,  I  'm  using  her  for  a  ferry.  I  'II  take 
you  out  some  evening,  though,  if  that  suits 
you.  " 

"Oh,  I  can  manage  her  by  myself.  Vou 
would  n't  need  to  come  along,  son.  1  'm  an 
old  hand  with  boats." 

"Maybe,  but  I  would  n't  let  her  go  unless  I 
went  with  her,"  replied  Jack,  dryly. 

"Well,  what  about  selling  her?" 

"Not  this  .season,  thanks.  She's  too  useful 
to  me." 

"Better  let  me  hire  her,  then.  My  name  's 
Martin.  I  '11  be  around  here  most  all  summer. 
You  can  trust  her  to  me  all  right." 

"Nothing  doing,"  replied  Jack,  firmly. 

■A\'ell,  think  it  over.  I  'II  ]5ay  your  price, 
son." 

In  the  afternoon  George  returned  to  duty. 
"Well,  did  you  sell  the  Sea-Lark,  Jack?"  he 
inquired. 

"Sell  her?     Who  to?"  replied  the  skipper. 

".\.  man  was  inquiring  about  her,"  said  the 
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male,  iic  asked  us  all  sorts  of  questions  at 
the  boat-yard,  and  then  said  he  was  coming 
down  here  to  make  a  dicker  with  you." 

"How  funny  I'  observed  the  captain  of  the 
Sea-Lark.  "He  must  be  crazy  about  her.  I  'm 
not  surprised,  but  1  wonder  why,  all  tlie  same  ! 
By  the  way,  (ieorge,  you  're  fired!  Where 
have  you  been  all  day?  Here  I  've  been  stew- 
ard, and  ship's  carpenter,  and  cook,  and  deck- 
hand, and  cabin-boy  ever  since  eight  o'clock 
tills  morning.  1  wanted  to  see  you  on  a  little 
matter  of  business." 

"If  I  'ni  fired,  you  can't  have  any  business 
« Itli  me." 

'Lome  hither  !"  said  Jack,  catching  hold  ol 
George's  ear  and  leading  hini  onto  the  sloop. 
■"Step  into  the  office.  Xot  into  the  sea,  idiot ! 
Quick  march,  into  the  cabin.  .\ow,  sit  down. 
See,"  he  added,  producing  a  small  note-book 
from  his  pocket,  "I  have  been  working  out 
some  figures.  We  're  making  money,  son. 
Not  millions,  exactly,  but  we  're  doing  better 
than  1  ever  expected.  I  want  to  have  a  .settling 
up  with  you.  I  asked  Cap'n  (."rumbie  what 
would  be  fair,  and  he  said  you  ought  to  have 
a  third  of  the  takings.  The  boat  takes  a  share. 
and  as  she  s  mine,  that  goes  to  me,  of  course. 
The  other  third    I   take." 

"Rut  1  don't  want  to  take  a  share."  George 
protested.  "I  've  done  nothing,  except  play 
around  a  bit." 

"Whether  you  want  to  or  not, you  're  going  to. 
Think  (if  your  starving  wife  and  children  that 
you  were  talking  about  when  I  signed  you  on." 

The  captain  fetched  out  a  bundle  of  bills  and 
a  handful  of  loose  silver,  laid  them  on  the 
table,  and  divided  the  money  into  three.  One 
pile  he  pushed  over  to  his  mate  and  the  rest 
he  stowed  into  his  own  pocket. 

"What  "11  1  do  with  all  this?"  asked  George. 

"How  do  I  know?  Found  a  college  or  some- 
thing. -Anyway,  drop  it  in  your  pocket  now. 
By  the  way,  don't  forget  to  report  on  .Sunday, 
in  your  be.st  uniform,  the  one  with  the  gold 
braid  on  it  that  I  did  n't  buy  you.  The  I'^arn- 
hams  are  coming  out  for  a  sail,  and  I  '11  need 
your  help,  Mr.  Mate." 

CH.XPTER  IV 

THE    MYSTERIOUS    MR.    M.\RTIN 

The  sloop  was  tied  up  each  night  at  Garnett 
and  Sayer's  wharf,  where  Cap'n  Crumble  could 
keep  his  eye  on  her.  "What  time  did  you  go  to 
bed  last  night?"  asked  the  Cap'n  one  morning 
when  the  boys  arrived  at  the  dock. 
"About  ten  o'clock.     Whv?" 


"I'mpli!"  snorted  the  watchman.  "1  thought 
maybe  it  was  you  prowling  around,  having 
some  sort  of  a  joke,  and  yet  I  knew  it  was  too 
late  for  you  to  be  up  to  any  pranks." 

"Xot  a  prank!"  replied  Jack.  "I  was  tired 
and  went  straight  to  sleep.  Vou  went  to  bed 
early  too,  ilid  n't  you,  George?" 

The  mate  nodded,  and  the  w'atchman  pushed 
his  cap  back  an<!  rulibed  his  head  in  a  per- 
plexed   fashion. 

"Blest  if  I  know,  exactly,"  he  said.  "The 
sloop  "s  all  right.  I  went  on  board  and  ex- 
amined her  again  this  morning,  and  not  a  thing 
liad  been  touched." 

"Examined  her  again!  But  what  happened 
before?" 

"  'T  was  about  midnight,"  said  the  Cap'n, 
"when  I  walked  out  here  to  take  a  squint 
round.  I  was  standing  right  here,  lighting 
my  pipe,  when  I  heard  something  at  the  far 
side  of  the  Sea-Lark.  It  was  n't  much  of  a 
noise,  more  like  the  soft  bumi)lng  of  a  dory 
up  against  her  side  than  anything.  P'raps  I 
would  n't  have  taken  any  .special  notice  of  it. 
only  there  was  no  wind,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
remember,  nobody  bad  left  any  dory  near. 
'Hello,  there!'  I  calls  out,  not  thinking  any- 
thing special  about  it.  There  was  somebody 
there,  right  on  the  deck  of  your  boat,  but  he 
did  n't  say  a  word.  I  heard  the  bumping  sound 
again,  as  though  he  'd  drawn  a  dory  to  the 
side  with  a  jerk,  and  he  jumped  into  it.  Then 
he  rowed  off  quick  as  lightning.  I  hollered 
after  him,  but  he  took  no  notice,  so  I  got  my 
lantern  and  went  aboard.  The  cabin  door  was 
locked,  just  as  you  always  leave  it.  Come  to 
think'  of  if,  there  's  nothing  special  any  one 
could  •  steal.  Anyway,  that  's  all  that  hap- 
pened." 

'■Queer !"  commented  Jack,  and  he  frowned 
uneasily. 

"Rowed  clean  away,  he  did.  Mind  you.  it 
might  ha'  been  some  one  who  'd  laiuled  there 
while  I  was  dozing,  and  he  w^as  just  putting  off 
again,  but  why  did  he  land  against  the  side 
o'  the  Sea-Lark  when  he  could  pretty  near 
have  walked  on  to  the  wharf  ten  yards  further 
on  ?" 

".'\nd  what  was  he  doing  there,  anyway,  at 
midnight?"  asked  Jack.  "You  don't  get  people 
prowling  around  the  wharf  very  often  at  that 
time  of  night,  do  you  ?" 

"If  I  catch  'em  at  it.  you  may  be  sure  I 
want  to  know  what  they  're  after."  replied  the 
watchman.  "The  queer  thing  about  it  was  his 
sliding  oft'  without  saying  a  word  when  1 
hailed  him." 
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''I  don't  like  it."  said  Jack.  ''I  "d  feel  sick 
if  anything  happened  to  that  boat.  I  've  half 
a  mind  to  sleep  on  board  to-night.  " 

"There  's  no  need  to  do  that,  son,  so  long 
as  I  'm  here.  You  may  depend  on  it,  I  'm 
going  to  keep  my  eyes  skinned.  But  then, 
again,  there  would  n't  be  any  harm  done  if  you 
did   sleep   aboard." 

"Yes,  Jack,  let  's,"  pleaded  the  mate.  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  slept  on  a  boat." 

"All  right,"  agreed  the  skipper.  "If  we 
both  get  murdered,  don't  blame  me.  Bring 
a  blanket  down  after  supper,  George,  and  we  '11 
make  ourselves  comfortable." 

Cap'n  Crumble  lent  them  a  lantern  when 
the  time  came,  and,  after  wishing  them  a 
cheery  good  night,  left  them  alone.  For  about 
an  hour  they  chatted,  and  then  turned  out  the 
light  and  rolled  themselves  up  in  their  blan- 
kets. George  dropped  oft'  to  sleep  within  a  few 
minutes,  but  Jack  turned  about  in  his  bunk 
for  some  time  before  following  suit.  He  did 
not  expect  his  slumbers  to  be  disturbed,  for, 
the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  visitor  to  the  sloop 
the  previous  night  must  have  come  to  the 
wharf  for  something  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Sea-Lark.  There  was  so  little 
on  board  that  could  be  stolen.  Xobody  in  bis 
senses  would  do  such  a  clumsy  thing  as  at- 
tempt to  get  away  with  the  old  sails,  he  mused. 

It  was  pitch  black  in  the  cabin.  Up  on  deck 
it  was  not  much  better,  for  the  thin  crescent  of 
a  moon  was  not  due  for  hours  yet,  and  there 
were  clouds  in  the  sky.  Occasionally  the  sloop 
rocked  gently  as  the  water  lapped  her  side 
and  burbled  between  her  and  the  wharf.  It 
was  a  soft,  soothing  sound.  Jack  was  per- 
fectly comfortable  and  very  happy.  It  was  a 
good  idea  to  sleep  on  the  boat,  he  reflected. 
The  novelty  of  the  thing  appealed  to  him 
greatly.  Later,  when  the  w-eather  grew  hot, 
he  and  George  would  often  do  it.  He  won- 
dered vaguely  what  Cap'n  Crumble  was  do- 
ing on  the  wharf.  Perhaps  snatching  forty 
winks  in  his  own  little  snuggery.  He  felt  he 
could  n't  blame  the  Cap'n  if  he  did  snatch 
forty  winks — fifty,  if  he  liked 

And  then  he  dropped  suddenly  into  healthy 
slumber. 

How  long  he  slept  he  had  not  the  remotest 
idea,  but  he  awoke  with  a  start.  Something 
had  happened,  but  he  did  not  quite  realize 
what.  That  he  had  been  avi-akened  by  some- 
thing he  was  perfectly  sure.  Almost  holding 
his  breath,  and  listening  intently  for  the  slight- 
est sound,  he  lay  perfectlv  still,  his  eyes  open, 
but  seeing  nothing  in  the  darkness. 


After  perhaps  twenty  seconds.  Jack  raised 
himself  cautiously  to  his  elbow,  still  straining 
his  ears.  Then  there  came  again  the  thing 
which  had  awakened  him. 

The  sloop  swayed,  as  though  something  was 
being  pressed  heavily  upon  her  side. 

Silently  as  a  shadow.  Jack  slipped  from  his 
bunk  and  extended  a  hand  to  awaken  his  chum. 
But  on  second  thoughts  he  changed  his  mind. 
George  would  be  sure  to  say  something  if  he 
were  awakened,  and  that  would  scare  the  mid- 
night prowler  off  instantly. 

Jack  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin, 
feeling  for  a  stout  stick  which  he  had  placed 
handy  before  going  to  sleep.  Then  there  came 
a  slight  creaking  sound  from  the  handle  of  the 
companionway  door. 

Some  one  outside  was  turning  it ! 

Jack's  hand  closed  tightly  on  the  stick  and 
he  raised  it,  ready  to  strike. 

The  door  hinges  creaked.  Jack's  pulse  was 
thumping  as  he  had  never  known  it  to  do  be- 
fore. There  was,  of  course,  the  bare  possi- 
bility that  this  might  be  the  watchman  paying 
them  a  visit,  and  Jack  had  no  desire  to  lay 
the  Cap'n  out  with  a  cracked  skull. 

"Who  "s  there?"  he  asked  in  a  voice  which 
he  hardly  recognized  as  his  own.  The  boy 
could  not  even  make  out  the  outline  of  the 
intruder  in  the  blackness. 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  silence,  but 
only  a  moment.  As  soon  as  the  midnight 
visitor  recovered  from  the  shock  of  finding 
some  one  in  the  cabin,  he  closed  the  door  with 
a  bang  just  as  Jack  brought  down  his  stick 
sharply,  but  it  only  came  in  contact  with  the 
wooden  panel. 

George  leaped  out  of  his  bunk  in  alarm. 

"What  's   wrong?"   he  shouted. 

Jack,  however,  had  no  time  to  waste  on 
explanations.  He  seized  the  handle  and  flung 
open  the  door,  just  in  time  to  hear  the  soft 
patter  of  bare  feet  along  the  deck,  and  the 
deep  bass  of  Cap'n  Crumble,  up  on  the  wharf, 
whom  the  noise  had  attracted. 

"Hello.  Jack.  Are  you  there?  What 'sup?" 
he  called  down  anxiously. 

Jack  was  by  now  half-way  across  the  deck, 
following  the  retreating  figure,  but  the  mys- 
terious visitor  leaped  over  the  side  into  a  boat 
and  pushed  away  before  the  bov  could  get 
within  reach. 

"Somebody  came  into  the  cabin."  Jack 
shouted  back  to  the  watchman.  "Slip  on  board, 
and  we  '11  go  after  him  on  the  sloop." 

"You  can't,  son,"  replied  Cap'n  Crumble. 
"There  ain't  enough  wind.  Listen !  Which 
wav  did  he  go  ?" 
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Tlie  watchman  and  the  two  boys  strained 
their  ears,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
save  the  swish  of  tlie  tide  against  wharf  and 
sloop. 

■Well,  if  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch!"  ex- 
claimed Cap'n  Crumbie.  "You  did  n't  see 
him.  o"  course?" 

"N'o."  replied  Jack.     "I  was  asleep,  and  we 


"Well,  I  'm  going  to  sleep  on  board  again 
to-morrow  night,"  said  Jack,  "and  every  other 
night,   for  a  while.  " 

"So  am  1."  .said  George. 

".Ml  right."  agreed  the  watchman.  "  'T  ain't 
such  a  bad  idea." 

The  lantern  in  the  cabin  had  now  been 
lighted,  and  the  l)oys  returned  to  their  bunks. 


"THE    .NnsTKIUill  .■-     \  l.^lTDl!    I.K.M'Kl)     OVJ'.I!    THE     SlIlK     l\Tll     .\     I'.ilAT" 


had  no  light.  He  slammed  the  door  in  my 
face  and  bolted  as  soon  as  I  spoke." 

"I  heard  you  call  out."  said  the  watchman, 
"and  that  fetched  me  at  a  run,  but  I  'd  heard 
nothing  afore  that.  I  thought  some  one  was 
killing  the  pair  o'  you." 

"I  believe  it  is  .some  one  who  wants  to  steal 
the  sloop,"  said  Jack.  "If  they  knew  how 
to  handle  her,  they  could  sail  miles  away  be- 
fore morning;  and  then  if  they  painted  her 
name  out,  it  would  n't  be  easy  to  trace  her." 

"Rut  if  they  want  to  steal  her,  why  come 
into  the  cabin?"  asked  George.  "And  all  he 
had  to  do  was  cast  off." 

"Maybe  the  feller  just  peeped  to  make  sure 
there  was  n't  any  one  aboard,"  suggested  the 
watchman.  "He  'd  ha'  been  in  a  rare  fix  if 
he  'd  got  out  to  sea  and  then  found  he  had 
the  owner  aboard  with  him  all  the  time." 


as  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of  any  further 
excitement  that  night.  /\fter  talking  the  ad- 
venture over  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour, 
they  dropped  ofif  again  to  sleep  and  slumbered 
undisturl>ed  until  morning. 

That  evening  they  returnetl  to  ilie  sloop  after 
supper.  Jack  determined  to  defend  his  property, 
and  George  determined  to  stand  by  his  chum. 
They  took  reading  matter  on  board  and  set- 
tled themselves  comfortably.  Presently,  how- 
ever, George  threw  down  his  book.  Fiction 
seemed  tame  compared  with  the  possibilities 
around  him. 

"I  asked  Dad  to-day  if  he  'd  lend  us  his 
revolver,"  the  mate  said;  "but  he  did  n't  seem 
to  fancy  the  idea." 

"What  was  he  afraid  of?  That  we  might 
shoot  ourselves?" 

"I  don't  think  that  was  it,"  replied  George, 
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"He  's  afraid  one  of  us  might  blaze  away  at 
the  first  person  who  came  on  board,  and  make 
an  awful  mess  of  the  wrong  party." 

"That  would  be  awkward,  for  the  wrong 
party.  After  all,  1  'd  rather  depend  on  this 
stick.  I  'd  pity  any  one  who  got  a  real  crack 
with  it.  I  was  thinking  just  now,  though, 
George,  it  might  n't  be  a  bad  idea  to  tell  the 
pplice   what  's  happened." 

"Oh.  they  'd  onlv  laugh  at  us." 

"Why?" 

"Well,  because  we  've  got  nothing  to  tell 
them." 

Jack  drummed  his  fingers  on  the  top  of  the 
table  thoughtfully.  "I  don't  care  whether  they 
laugh  at  me  or  not,"  he  said  finally.  "I  'm 
going." 

And  go  he  did,  and  George  with  him.  But 
when  the  chief  had  heard  their  story  he  was 
not  visibly  impressed 

"It  amounts  to  about. this,  doesn't  it?"  he 
asked.  "Somebody  walks  across  the  deck  of 
your  boat  in  the  night  and  opens  the  cabin 
door.  When  you  speak,  he  beats  it.  Nothing 
much  there,  is  there,  boys?  There  's  nothing 
unusual  in  a  man's  walking  across  another 
man's  deck  to  reach  the  wharf  or  his  boat. 
I  've  done  it  myself." 

"But  he  opened  the  cabin  door,"  said  Jack. 

"Just  curiosity,  likely.  Or  maybe  he  was 
looking  for  an  empty  bunk  to  spend  the  night 
in." 

"Well,  when  it  happens  twice — "  began 
George. 

"Well,  well,  boys,  we  '11  keep  our  eyes  open. 
I  guess  you  won't  be  troubled  again.  I  would 
n't  think  very  much  about  it." 

"It  did  n't  sound  very  serious  the  way  he 
told  it,  did  it?"  asked  George,  as  they  left  the 
police  station. 

"N-no,"  Jack  admitted.  After  a  moment  he 
said :  "I  was  going  to  tell  him  about  this  man 
Martin  that  prowls  around  the  wharf  so  much, 
but  I  guess  he  would  n't  have  been  interested. 
I  guess  you  've  got  to  be  killed  before  that 
chief  back  there  will  take  any  interest  in  you  !" 

"Martin?"  said  George.  "Do  you  really 
suspect' " 

"Well,  what  's  he  after?  He  's  always  nos- 
ing about  and  watching  us.  Anyway,  no  mat- 
ter what  that  chief  says,  we  know  folks  have 
been  aboard  the  Sea-Lark  at  night,  and  we  've 
got  to  suspect  some  one !  And  I  don't  like  that 
Martin  fellow  anyway!" 

The  following  Sunday  brought  perfect 
weather,  and  shortly  after  ten  o'clock  Jack  and 
George,    each    attired    in    his    best    sea    togs. 


awaited  the  Farnhams  at  the  hotel  pier.  The 
guests  did  n't  keep  them  waiting  long,  and  soon 
they  were  aboard  and  the  Sea-Lark  was  slip- 
ping out  past  the  end  of  the  breakwater.  Mr. 
Farnham  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant,  pros- 
perous-looking gentleman,  who  waved  aside 
Jack's  attempted  thanks.  But  he  had  to  have 
a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  sloop's  re- 
covery and  refitting,  and  was  generous  with  his 
praise  of  what  he  called  the  boys'  "get-up-and- 
get." 

"You  surely  deserve  a  lot  of  credit,  Holden," 
he  declared.  "She's  every  bit  as  good  as  she 
ever   was.     Is  n't   she,    Rodney?" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  she  sails  even  better 
than  she  used  to,"  replied  the  boy. 

They  went  as  far  up  the  shore  as  Indian 
Head  and  then  turned  homeward,  and,  with  a 
fresh  breeze  astern,  the  Sea-Lark  seemed  de- 
termined to  do  her  very  best  in  Jack's  honor. 
Mrs.  Farnham  expressed  herself  delighted  with 
the  trip,  and  Rodney,  who  had  rarely  been  in 
a  sailing  craft  since  his  father  had  acquired 
their  motor-boat,  declared  he  was  as  much  in 
love  with  the  old  Sea-Lark  as  ever. 

"If  you  like  her  as  much  as  that,"  said  Jack, 
jokingly,  "you  had  better  sign  on  as  one  of 
my  crew." 

"  "I  would,  like  a  shot,  if  you  'd  let  me,"  re- 
plied Rod. 

"Well,  if  you  mean  that,  report  for  duty  in 
the  morning.  My  mate  won't  be  able  to  help, 
as  he  has  to  do  something  for  his  father,  and 
I  expect  we  shall  be  pretty  busy  at  the  ferry." 

"You  don't  mind,  do  you.  Mother?"  asked 
Rod. 

"Not  if  it  amuses  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Farn- 
ham. "I  would  rather  trust  you  in  the  Sea- 
Lark  than  in  that  canoe  of  yours,  any  time." 

And  in  this  way  Rodney  Farnham  was  un- 
ofticially  "signed  on."  The  more  Jack  knew 
the  city  lad,  the  more  he  liked  him.  They 
were  about  the  same  age,  and  had  very  similar 
tastes,  and  they  became  excellent  companions. 
Rod  was  never  so  happy  as  when,  dressed  in 
a  flannel  shirt,  more-or-less-white  trousers,  and 
sneakers,  he  stood  on  the  swaying  deck  of  the 
little  sloop,  jumping  to  obey  the  captain's 
orders  and  feeling  the  sting  of  the  fresh  salt 
air  on  his  cheeks.  He  and  George,  also,  be- 
came chums,  and  the  three  boys  spent  many 
a  happy  hour  on  the  sloop. 

More  than  once,  these  days.  Jack  came  across 
the  man  named  Martin.  He  crossed  in  the 
ferry  occasionally,  apparently  going  for  a 
sail  only,  as  he  either  returned  to  the  town 
without  going  ashore,  or  strolled  aimlessly 
about    until   the    sloop    returned   to   the    Point 
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attain.  Jack's  instinctive  dislike  for  the  man 
was  increased  by  the  latter's  attempts  to  get 
on  to  a  friendly  footing. 

"Why  does  that  chap  hang  round  so  much  ?" 
Rod  asked  one  day:  and  Jack  replied.  "Xobody 
knows.     He  's  a  mystery  to  me." 

And  he  became  more  of  a  mystery  within  the 
hour.     Jack   and  the   two   boys   hail   just   re- 


turned from  a  run  over  to  the  Point  with  a 
boat-load  of  passengers,  when  Cap'n  Crumble 
waved  his  hand  to  them  from  the  wharf.  The 
lads  trooped  up  together. 

"5"omrthing's  up !"  said  the  watchman,  with 
a  mysterious  air,  glancing  toward  two  figures 
which  at  tiiat  moment  disappeared  round  the 
corner  into  Main  Street. 


(7*0  be  cotilinued) 


NIGMT  TRAMPLING 

By  MARGARliT  WIDDKMER 

All  along  the  way, 

As  through  the  night  we  go, 
I  see  the  little  houses 

In  lighted  row  on  row. 

riic  train  goes  flying  by 

.\nd  sounds  its  whistle  clear, 
.\nil  all  the  waiting  houses. 
They  hold  their  lights  and  bear. 

.•\  million  houses,  mile  on  mile. — 

1  press  the  pane  to  see, — 
.And  each  has  lights  that  wait  its  own, 

.As  my  light  waits  for  me. 

All  the  little  houses, 

.And  every  one  alight! 
God.  keep  the  people  happy 

That  wait  in  them  to-night ! 


Oo  ve  know  whv  Tom  Dorian  had  always  such 
luck 

Wid  the  shtuff  that  he  grew  on  his  farm? 
Why  he  never  had  throuble  in  sellin'  his  truck, 

An'  why  nought  ever  happened  to  harm 
His  horses,  his  cattle,  his  pigs,  or  his  sheep, 
Or  anything  else  he  was  minded  to  keep? 


He  fished  all  the  pools  that  there  were  in  the 
brook. 
P'rom  M'CalFs  to  the  head  of  the  glen, 
But  never  a  nibble  he  had  on  his  hook. 

An'  he  stharted  to  go  home  again. 
VMiin  all  of  a  suddent,  below  on  the  sthreani 
From  where  he  was  fishin',  he  heard  some  wan 
scream. 


'T   was   because   he   befriended   the   Little 
Folk  once. 
When  he  was  but  a  slip  of  a  lad. 
An'    folks   at   the  time   said   that   Tom   was   a 
dunce, 
But  the  boy  had  more  sense  than  they  had. 
Sure.  I  'd  rather  be  bavin'  good  luck  all  me  life, 
Than  to  gain  a  few  pounds  an'  have  worry  an' 
shtrife. 

Now  Tommy  wan  marnin'  wint  out  afther  fish 
In  the  sthream  that  runs  down  through  the 
glen; 
An'  just  like  all  childer.  he  had  a  great  wish 

To  be  meetin'  the  cute  Little  Men. 
Or  a  leprechaun,  maybe,  if  wan  was  about. 
He  'd  be  bringin'  back  home  in  the  shtead  of 
a  trout, 


Xow    Tonmiy    was   scared,   just   like   all   other 
boys 
Would  be,  if.  alone  in  the  wood. 
They  should  hear  of  a  suddent   an   unwonted 
noise, 
.^n'  he  legged  it  as   fasht  as  he  could. 
But  soon  he  took  courage  an'  shtopped  in  his 

thrack. 
Then,  bovlike  an'  curious,  turned  himself  back. 
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The  fairy  was  scared  an'  was  niimlcd  to  liidc. 

On  heariii'  the  voice  of  the  lad, 
But   she   yearned    for   the   jewels,    an'    noted, 
beside, 
The   iligant   manners  he   had ; 
An'  she  says,  "I  'ni  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  in 

Clare. 
An'  I  've  losht  off  nic  crown  while  a-fixiu'  nic 
hair. 


As  sly  as  a  weasel  he  crept  throuRh  the  clumps 
Of  the  willows  that  grew  by  the  brook. 

An'  his  heart   in  his  bosom  was  givin'   great 
thumps. 
An'   it   's   plenty   of   time   that  lie  took. 

Then,  partin'  the  bushes,  he  saw  on  a  sthone 

A  sweet  little  fairy  a-makin'  her  moan : 


mmm 


"I  've  losht  it  forever!  me  beautiful  crown 

That  it  took  them  a  year  an'  a  day 
To    fashion,    the    river    has    swallowed    it 
down  ! 

Oh.  what  will  the  Little  l-"olk  say? 
Such  luck  as  I  'm  havin'  has  never  been  seen 
Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  me  bein'  a  queen?" 

Now,    bein'    thrue    Irish    by     insthinct.    Tom  "  'T  was  an  iligant  crown  an"  became  mc  right 

knew  well. 

What  it  was  that  a  man  ought  to  say  I  was  here  on  the  rock  by  the  shore 

To  a  queen  who  "s  been  lettin"  a  jewel  or  two  A-tryin'  it  on.  whin,  kerplumk  !  in  it  fell, 

From  the  top  of  her  head  shlip  away.  -An'  I  never  shall  see  it  no  more; 

An'  he  sez.  "Ah.   Mavourneen.   don"t  cry   any  For  a  big  trout   he   rose   an"  he   swallowed   it 

more !  down. 

It  's  meself  will  bcgettin"  it  for  ye,  asthore."  Ochone  I  ah,  ochone !  ah,  mc  beautiful  crown!" 
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"Arrah  !    Missus   Quane.   don't   ye   grieve   any  "How  can  I  reward  ye  for  all  yc  have  done?        ■ 

more,"  It  is  gold  ye  '11  be  needin',  maybe?"                    I 

Said  the  lad,  aisy-like  an'  polite.  But  the  gossoon  made  answer:  "Of  gold  I  '11 

"It  's  I  will  be  havin'  the  crayther  asliore,  have  none. 

If  it  's  mavbe  the  spalpeen  will  bite.  "  "T  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  ye,"  says  he. 

An'  he  fastened  a  grasshopper  onto  his  hook,  "An'  if  it  may  be  I  have  gained  your  regard. 

An'    let    it    float    down    to    the    pool    in    the  W'liat    more    could    one    ask    in    the    way    of 

brook.  reward  ?" 


A\'id  a  splash  an'  a   swirl,  the   fish  sthruck   at       .She  put  out  her  hand  as  she  would  to  a  lord. 


the  bait, 
An'  he  settled  the  hook  in  his  jaw. 
Tom  brought  him  to  shore  at  a  terrible  rate- 
The  finest  trout  ever  ye  saw ! 


.\n'  the  gos.soon  he  fell  to  his  knee. 
.\n'    did    her   his   homage.      "Ye    '11    get    your 
reward ; 
Don't  doubt  it,  me  laddie,"  said  she. 


He   opened    him    up    wdth    his   jack-knife,    an'       "It  's  luck  ye  shall  have  all  the  days  of  your 


down 
In  the  maw  of  the  crayther  he  found  the  losht 
crown  ! 


life. 

An'  it's  nought  ye 
sthrife." 


be  knowin'  of  thruublc  or 


An'  the  fairy  spake  thruc;  so  yc  'II  learn  from 
this  tale 

How  it  pays  to  be  always  polite. 
Tom  minded  his  manners  that  time  in  the  dale, 

Whin  once  he  got  over  his  fright. 
.\n'  ye  '11  never  be  seekin'  reward  for  a  deed 
Of  kindness,  or  helpin'  a  person  in  need. 
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THH  HAPPY  VENTURE 


By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 

By  the  author  of   "Blue   Magic." 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  TWO  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

SiXTEFS-  and  fifteen-year-old  Kenelm  and  Felicia  Sturgis,  and  their  small  brother  Kirk,  who  is  blind,  are 
left  suddenly  in  the  position  of  shifting  entirely  for  themselves  while  their  mother  recuperates  in  a  sanato- 
rium from  the  nervous  breakdown  following  the  loss  of  almost  all  her  money.  The  young  people,  without 
consulting  their  mothers  attorney,  who  has  helped  them  so  far.  engage,  from  an  advertisement,  a  "fine  old 
farm-house"  near  a  small  bayside  village.  .Xfter  the  last  desolate  days  in  the  dismantled  town  house,  the 
young  Sturgises  move,  with  part  of  their  furniture,  to  .Xsiiuani.  Their  first  glimpse  of  the  farm-house  is 
most  discouraging,  but  they  hide  iheir  anxiety  and  disappointment  from  Kirk,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain.  Owing  to  poor  management  of  the  electric  freight-line,  none  of  their  furniture  has  arrived. 
They  spend  their  first  day  and  night  in  the  house,  cooking  in  extraordinary  ways  and  sleeping  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  fire,  under  their  o\ei coats.  But  the  brother  and  sister  keep  up  a  gaiety  of  spirits  for  Kirk,  who 
is  an  imaginative  and  impressionable  person  and  whom  they  adore. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   WHEELS   BEGIN    TO   TURN 

Ke.\  walked  to  .\squani  almost  iiiiinediately 
after  breakfast,  and  Felicia  exploretl  tlieir 
new  abode  most  thoroughly,  inside  and  out. 
Corners  and  steps  there  were  in  plenty,  as  Kirk 
had  said;  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  had  been 
built  in  several  pieces  and  patched  together. 
Two  biggish  rooms  downstairs,  besides  the 
kitchen:  a  large,  built-in,  white-doored  closet 
in  the  living-room,  —  quite  jolly.  F^'elicia 
thought, — rusty  nails  driven  in  unbelievable 
(piantitics  in  all  the  walls.  She  could  n't  im- 
agine how  any  one  could  have  wanted  to  hang 
anything  in  some  of  the  queer  places  where 
nails  sprouted,  and  she  longed  to  get  at  them 
with  a  claw-hammer. 

Upstairs  there  was  one  big  room  ( for  Ken 
and  Kirk,  Phil  thought),  a  little  one  for  her- 
self, and  what  she  immediately  tiained  "The 
Poke-Hole  "  for  trunks  and  such  things.  When  ' 
Mother  came  home,  as  come  she  must,  the  extra 
downstairs  room  could  be  fitted  up  for  her, 
I'clicia  decided — or  the  boys  cotild  take  it  over 
for  themselves.  The  upstairs  rooms  were  all 
under  the  eaves,  and.  at  present,  were  hot  and 
musty.  Felicia  pounded  open  the  windows, 
.  which  had  small,  old-fashioned  panes,  some- 
what lacking  in  putty.  In  came  the  good  .April 
air,  fresh  after  the  murk  -of  yesterday,  and 
smelling  of  salt,  and  heathy  grass,  and  spritig. 
It  summoned  l-'elicia  peremptorily,  and  she  ran 
downstairs  and  out  to  look  at  the  "ten  acres  of 
land,  peach-  and  apple-orchards." 

Kirk  went,  too,  his  hand  in  hers. 

"It  's  an  easy  house,"  he  confided.  "You  'd 
think  it  would  be  hard,  but  the  floor  "s  different 
all  over- — bumpy,  and  as  soon  as  I  find  out 
which  bump  means  what.  I  'II  know  how  to  go 
all  over  the  place.  I  dare  say  it  's  the  same 
out  here." 


Felicia  was  not  so  sure.  It  seemed  a  track- 
less waste  of  blown  grass  for  one  to  navigate 
in  the  dark.  It  was  always  a  mystery  to 
her  how  Kirk  found  his  way  through  the  mazy 
confusion  of  unseen  surroundings.  Xow,  on 
tnifamiliar  ground,  he  was  unsure  of  himself, 
but  in  a  place  he  knew,  it  was  seldom  that  he 
asked  or  accepted  guidance. 

The  house  was  not  forbidding,  Felicia  de- 
cided— only  tired,  and  very  shabby.  The 
burdocks  at  the  doorstep  could  be  easily  dis- 
posed of — it  was  a  wide  stone  one,  as  she  had 
hoped.  From  it,  there  was  not  much  view  of 
the  bay,  but  there  were  nice  things  to  be  seen. 
Before  it,  the  orchard  dropped  away  at  one 
side,  leaving  a  wide  vista  of  brown  meadows, 
.sown  with  more  of  the  pointy  trees  and  grayed 
here  and  there  by  rocks;  beyond  that,  a  silver 
slip  of  water,  and  the  far  shore  blue,  blue  in 
tne  distance.  To  the  right  of  the  house  the 
land  rolled  away  over  another  dun  meadow 
that  stopped  at  a  rather  civilized-looking  hedge, 
above  which  rose  a  dense  tumble  of  high  trees. 
To  the  left  lay  the  overgrowti  dooryard,  the  old 
lichened  stone  wall,  and  the  sagging  gate  which 
opened  to  \\  interbottom  Road,  belicia  tried  to 
describe  it  all  to  Kirk,  and  wondered  as  she 
gazed  at  him,  standing  beside  her  with  the 
eager,  listening  look  his  face  so  often  wore, 
how  nmch  of  it  could  mean  anything  to  him  but 
an  incomprehensible  string  of  words. 

Ken  returned  from  .Vsquain  in  Hop's  chariot, 
surrounded  by  bundles. 

"Luxury !"  he  proclaimed,  when  the  spoils 
were  unloaded.  ".'Kn  oil-stove,  two  burners — 
and  food,  and  beautiful  plates  with  posies  on 
"em — and  tin  spoons !  .\nd  I  met  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins, and  she  almost  fainted  when  I  told  her 
we  'd  slept  on  the  floor.  She  wanted  us  to 
come  to  her  house,  but  it  's  the  size  of  a  butter- 
box,  and  stuffy;  so  she  insisted  on  sending  three 
quilts.     Behold  !     And  the  oil-stove  was  cheap 
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because  one  of  tlic  doors  was  broken  (which  I 
can  fix).     So  tlicre  you  are!" 

"No  sign  of  the  goods,  I  suppose?" 

"Our  goods?  Law,  no!  Old  Mr.  Thing- 
ummy put  on  his  spectacles  and  peered  around 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  them  behind  the 
door  !" 

"Oh,  niv  onlv  aunt !  They  arc  wonderful 
plates !"  Felicia  cried,  as  she  extracted  one 
from  its  wrapper. 

"That  's  my  idea  of  high  art,"  Ken  said.  "I 
got  them  at  the  Asquam  Utility  Emporium. 
And  have  you  remarked  the  chairs?  Mrs.  Hop  ■ 
sent  those,  too.  They  were  in  her  corn-crib, — 
on  the  rafters, — and  she  said  if  we  did  n't  see 
convenient  to  bring  'em  back,  never  mind, 
'cause  she  was  plumb  tired  of  clutterin'  'em 
round  from  here  to  thar." 

"Mrs.  Hopkins  seems  to  be  an  angel  un- 
awares," said  Felicia,  with  enthusiastic  misap- 
plication. 

It  was  the  finding  of  the  ancient  sickle  near 
the  well  that  gave  Ken  the  bright  idea  of  cut- 
ting down  the  tall,  dry  grass  for  bedding. 

"Not  that  it  's  much  of  a  weapon,"  he  said. 
"Far  less  like  a  sickle  than  a  dissipated  saw,  to 
quote.  But  the  edge  is  rusted  so  thin  that  I 
believe  it  '11  do  the  trick." 

Kirk  gathered  the  grass  up  into  soft, 
scratchy  heaps  as  Ken  mowed  it,  keeping  at  a 
respectful  distance  behind  the  swinging  sickle. 
Ken  began  to  whistle,  then  stopped  to  hear  the 
marsh  frogs,  which  were  still  chorusing  their 
mad  joy  in  the  flight  of  winter. 

"I  made  up  a  pome  about  those  thar  toads," 
Ken  said,  "last  night,  after  you  'd  gone  to  sleep 
again." 

Kirk  leaped  dangerously  near  the  sickle. 

"You  have  n't  made  me  a  pome  for  ages  !" 
he  cried.    "Stop  sickling  and    do  it — quick  !" 

"It  's  a  grand  one,"  Ken  said ;  "li.?ten  to  this ! 

*'Down  in  the  marshes  the  sounds  begin 
Of  a  far-away  fairy  violin. 
Faint  and  reedy  and  cobweb  thin. 

"Cricket    and    marsh-frog    and    brown    tree-toad, 
Sit  in  the  sedgy  grass  by  the  road, 
Each  at  the  door  of  his  own  abode ; 

"Each  with  a  fairy  fiddle  or  fiute 
Fashioned  out  of  a  briar  root; 
The  fairies  join  their  notes,  to  boot. 

"Sitting  all  in  a  magic  ring. 
They    lift    their    voices   and    sing   and   sing, 
Because  it  is  .^pril,  'Spring  !    Spring  !'  " 

"That  is  a  nice  one !"  Kirk  agreed.  'Tt 
sounds  real.    I  don't  know  how  you  can  do  it." 

A  faint  clapping  was  heard  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house,  and  turning.   Ken   saw  his 


sister  dropping  him  a  cintcsy  al  the  door. 
"That,"  she  said,  "is  a  poem,  not  a  pome — a 
perfectly  good  one." 

"Go  'way  !"  shouted  Ken.  "You  re  a  wicked 
interloper.  And  you  don't  even  know  why 
Kirk  and  I  write  pomes  about  toads,  so  you 
don't !" 

"I  never  could  see,"  Ken  remarked  that 
night,  "why  people  are  so  keen  about  beds  of 
roses.  If  you  ask  me,  I  should  tliink  they  'd 
be  uncommon  prickly  and  uncomfortable.  Give 
me  a  bed  of  herbs — where  love  is,  don't  you 
know?" 

"It  was  n't  a  bed  of  herbs,''  Felicia  con- 
tended; "it  was  a  dinner  of  them.  This  is  n't 
herbs,  anyway.  And  think  of  the  delectable 
smell  of  the  bed  of  roses!" 

"But  every  rose  would  have  its  thorn,"  Ken 
objected.     "No,  no,  'herbs'  is  preferable." 

This  argument  was  being  held  during  the 
try-out  of  the  grass  beds  in  the  living-room. 

*'See-saw.    Margery   Daw-, 
She  packed  up   her  bed   and   lay   tipon  straw," 

sang  Felicia. 

But  the  grass  zvas  an  improvement.  Grass 
below  and  Mrs.  Hop's  quilts  above,  with  the 
overcoats  in  reserve — the  Sturgises  considered 
themselves  quite  luxurious,  after  last  night's 
shift  at  sleep. 

"What  care  we  if  the  beds  don't  come?" 
Ken  said.  "We  could  live  this  way  all  sum- 
mer. Let  them  perish  untended  in  the  trolley 
freight-house.  " 

But  when  Kirk  was  asleep,  the  note  of  the 
conversation  dropped.  Ken  and  Felicia  talked 
till  late  into  the  night,  in  earnest  undertones, 
of  ways  and  means  and  the  needs  of  the  old 
house. 

And  slowly,  slowly,  all  the  wheels  did  begin  to 
turn  together.  Some  of  the  freight  came, — 
notably  the  beds, — after  a  week  of  waiting. 
Ken  and  Hop  carried  them  upstairs  and  set 
them  up.  with  much  toil.  Ken  chopped  down 
two  dead  apple-trees,  and  filled  the  shed  with 
substantial  fuel.  The  Asquam  Market  would 
deliver  out  Winterbottom  Road  after  May  first. 
Trunks  came,  with  old  clothes,  and  Braille 
books  and  other  books — and  things  that  Felicia 
had  not  been  able  to  leave  behind  at  the  last 
moment.  Eventually,  came  a  table,  and  the 
Sturgises  set  their  posied  plates  upon  if,  and 
lighted  their  two  candles  stuck  in  saucers,  and 
proclaimed  themselves  ready  to  entertain. 

"And,"  thought  Felicia,  pausing  at  the  kitch- 
en door,  "what  a  difference  it  does  make!" 
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Fireligiit  ami  caiKlle-liglit  wrought  togeth- 
er their  gracious  spell  on  the  old  room.  The 
tin  spoons  gleamed  like  silver,  the  big  brown 
crash  towel  that  Ken  had  jokingly  laid  across 
the  table  looked  quite  like  a  runner.  The  light 
ran  and  glowed  on  the  white-plastered  ceiling 
and  the  heavy  beams;  it  flung  a  mellow  aureole 
aibout  Kirk,  who  was  very  carefully  arranging 
three  tumblers  on  the  table. 

The  two  candle-flames  swayed  suddenly  and 
straightened,  as  Ken  .opened  the  outer  door 
and  came  in.     . 

He,  too,  pause<l,  looking  at  the  little  oasis  in 
the  dark,  silent  house. 

"We  're  beginning,"  he  said,  "to  make 
friends  with  the  ghmi  old  place." 

There  was  much  to  be  done.  The  rusty  nails 
'  were  pulled  out,  and  others  substituted  in  places 
where  things  could  really  be  hung  on  them — 
notably  in  the  kitchen,  where  they  supported 
Felicia's  pots  and  pans  in  neatly  ordered  rows. 
The  burdocks  disappeared,  the  shutters  were 
persuaded  not  to  squeak,  the  few  pieces  of 
furniture  from  home  were  settled  in  places 
where  they  wouhl  look  largest.  Yes,  the  house 
began  to  be  friendly.  The  rooms  were  not,  after 
all,  so  enormous  as  Felicia  had  thought.  The 
furniture  made  them  look  much  smaller.  -At 
the  Asquam  Utility  Emporium,  Felicia  pur- 
chased several  yards-  of  white  cheese-cloth, 
from  which  she  fashioned  curtains  for  the  liv- 
ing-room windows.  She  also  cleaned  the 
windows  themselves,  and  Ken  did  a  wondrous 
amount  of  scrubbing. 

Xow,  when  fire  and  candle-light  shone  out  in 
the  living  room,  it  looked  indeed  like  a  room 
in  which  to  live — so  thought  the  Sturgises,  who 
asked  little. 

"Come  out  here,  Phil,"  Ken  whispered, 
plucking  his  sister  by  the  sleeve,  one  evening 
just  before  supper.  Mystified,  she  followed 
him  out  into  the  soft  .-\pri!  twilight;  he  drew 
her  away  from  the  door  a  little  and  bade  her 
look  back. 

There  were  new  green  leaves  on  the  little 
bush  by  the  door-stone ;  they  gleamed  start- 
lingly  light  in  the  dusk.  A  new  moon  hung 
beside  the  stalwart  white  chimney — all  the 
house  was  a  mouse-colored  shadow  against  the 
darkening  sky.  The  living-room  windows 
showed  as  orange  squares  cut  cheerfully  from 
the  night.  Through  the  filmy  whiteness  of  the 
cheese-cloth  curtains,  could  be  seen  the  fire,  the 
table  spread  for  supper,  the  gallant  candles. 
Kirk  lying  on  the  hearth,  reading. 

"Does  n't  if  look  like  a  place  to  live  in — 
and  to  have  a  nice  time  in  ?"  Ken  asked. 

"Oh,"  Felicia  said,  "it  almost  does!'' 


CHAPTER \ 1 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  TilE  HEDGE. 

The  civilized-looking  hedge  had  been  long 
since  investigated.  The  plot  of  land  it  en- 
closed— reached,  for  the  Sturgises,  through  a 
breach  in  the  hedge — was  very  different  from 
the  wild  country  which  surromuled  it.  The 
place  had  once  been  a  very  beautiful  garden, 
but  years  and  neglect  had  made  of  it  a  half- 
formal  wilderness,  fascinating  in  its  over- 
grown beauty  and  its  hint  of  earlier  glory. 
For  Kirk,  it  was  an  enchanted  land  of  close- 
pressing  leafy  alleys,  pungent  with  the  smell 
of  box;  of  brick-paved  paths  chanced  on  un- 
expectedly— followed  cautiously  to  the  rim  of 
empty,  stone-coped  pools.  He  and  Felicia,  or 
he  and  Ken,  went  there  when  cookery  or 
carpentry  left  an  elder  free.  For  when  they 
had  discovered  that  the  tall  old  house,  though 
by  no  means  so  neglected  as  the  garden,  was 
as  empty,  they  ventured  often  into  the  place. 
Kirk  invented  endless  tales  of  enchanted 
castles,  and  peopled  the  still  lawns  and  de- 
-serted  alleys  with  every  hero  he  had  ever  read 
or  heard  of.  Who  could  tell  ?  They  might  in- 
deed lurk  in  the  silent  tangle — invisible  to  him 
only  as  all  else  was  invisible.  So  he  liked  to 
think,  and  wandered,  rapt,  up  and  down  the 
grass-grown  paths  of  this  enchanting  play- 
ground. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  hedge — over  the  rail 
fence,  across  the  stubbly  meadow.  Kirk  had 
been  privately  amassing  landmarks.  He  had 
enough,  he  considered,  to  venture  forth  alone 
to  the  garden  of  my.stery.  Felicia  was  in  the 
kitchen — not  eating  bread  and  honey,  but  read- 
ing a  cook-book  and  making  think-lines  in  her 
forehead.  Ken  was  in  .Asquam.  Kirk  stepped 
off  the  door-stone;  sharp  to  the  right,  along 
the  wall  of  the  hou.se,  then  a  stretch  in  the 
open  to  the  well,  over  the  fence — and  then 
nothing  but  certain  f|ueer  stones  and  the  bare 
feel  of  the  faint  path  that  had  already  been 
worn   in  the  meadow. 

Kirk  won  the  breach  in  the  hedge  and 
.squeezed  through.  Then  he  was  alone  in  the 
warm,  green-smelling  stillness  of  the  trees. 
He  found  his  way  from  the  moss  velvet  under 
the  pines  to  the  paved  path,  and  followed  it. 
unhesitating,  to  the  terrace  before  the  house. 
On  the  shallow,  sun-warmed  steps  he  sat  play- 
ing with  pine-cones,  fingering  their  scaly 
curves  and  sniffing  their  dry,  brown  fragrance. 
He  swept  a  handful  of  them  out  of  his  lap  and 
stood  up.  preparatory  to  questing  further  up 
the  stone  steps  to  the  house  itself.  But  sud- 
denly he  stood  quite  still,  for  he  knew  that  he 
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was  not  alone  in  the  garden.  He  knew,  also, 
that  it  was  neither  Ken  nor  Felicia  who  stood 
looking  at  him.  Had  one  of  the  fairy-tale 
lieroes  materialized,  after  all,  and  slipped  out 
of  magic  coverts  to  walk  with  him?  Rather 
uncertainly,  he  said,  ''Is  somebody  there?" 
His  voice  sounded  very  small  in  the  outdoor 
silence.  Suppose  no  one  were  there  at  all ! 
How  sillv  it  would  sound  to  be  addressing  a 
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■■RATHER   UNCERTAINLY.   HE   SAID.    'IS    SOMEBODY  THERE! 


tree  !     There  was  a  moment  of  stillness,   and 

then  a  rather  old  voice  said : 

"Considering  that  you  are  looking  straight 

at  me,  that  seems  a  somewhat  foolish  question." 
So  there  ivas  some  one  I     Kirk  said  : 
"I  can't  see  you,  because  I  can't  see  anything." 
After  a  pause,  the  voice  said,  "Forgive  me." 
But     indeed,     at     first     glance,     the     grave. 

shadowed  beauty  of  Kirk's  eyes  did  not  betray 

their  blindness. 

"Are  you  one  of  the  enchanted  things,  or  a 

person  ?"  Kirk   inquired. 


"1   might  say,   now,   that   I    am  enchanted,  " 

said  the  voice,  drily, 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  know  what  you  mean.  " 

Kirk  said.     "You  sound  like  a  Puck  of  Pook's 

Hill  sort  of  person." 

"Nothing  so  exciting.    Though  Oak  and  .\sh 

and  Thorn  do  grow  in  my  garden." 

"Do  they?     I  have  n't  found  them.     I  knew 

it  was  a  different  place,  ever  so  different  from 
anything  near — differ- 
ent from  the  other  side 
of  the  hedge." 

"I  am  not  so  young 
as  you,"  said  the  voice, 
"to  stand  about  hatlcss 
on  an  April  afternoon. 
Let  VIS  come  in  and  sit 
on  cither  side  of  the' 
chimney-corner." 

And  a  long,  dry,  firm 
hand  took  Kirk's,  and 
Kirk  followed  unhesi- 
tatingly  where   it   led. 

The  smoothness  of 
old  polished  floors,  a 
sense  of  height,  ab- 
solute silence,  a  dry, 
aromatic  smell  —  this 
was  Kirk's  impression 
as  he  crossed  the  thres- 
hold, walking  carefully 
and  softly,  that  he 
might  not  break  the 
spellbound  stillness  of 
the  house.  Then  came 
tlic  familiar  crackle  of 
an  open  fire,  and  Kirk 
was  piloted  into  the  de- 
liciously  cozy  depths  of 
.1  big  chair  beside  the 
hearth.  Creakings,  as 
of  another  cliair  being 
pulled  up,  then  a  con- 
tented sigh,  indicated 
that  his  host  had  sat 
down  opposite  him. 
ask  vour  name?"  the  voice  in- 
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"Way  I 
quired. 

"I  'm  Kirkleigh  Sturgis,  at  .\pplegate  Farm," 
said  Kirk. 

"  '.      .     I  s'pose  you  know,  Miss  Jean. 

That  I    m  Young  Rich.-ird  o'  Taunton   Dean     .     ." 

murmured  the  old  gentleman. 

Kirk  pricked  up  his  ears  instantly.  "Phil 
sings  that,"  he  said  delightedly,  "1  'm  glad 
you  know  it.    But  you  would." 

"^^'ho  'd  have  thought  \oit  would  know  it?" 
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said  the  voice.    "I  am  fond  of  Voiing  Richard. 
is  Phil  your  hrother?" 

"She  's  my  sister — hut  1  have  a  lirotlier. 
He  "s  sixteen,  and  he  "s  ahiiost  as  higli  as  the 
doorways  at  Applcgate  I-'arni." 

"I  seem  not  to  know  where  Applcgate  Farm 
is,"  the  old  jjentlemaii  mused. 

"It  's  quite  next  door  to  you,"  said  Kirk. 
'"They  call  it  the  Baldwin  place,  really.  But 
Ken  happened  to  think 
that  Baldwin  "s  a  kind 
of  apple,  and  there  is 
an  orchard,  and  a  gate, 
so  we  called  it  that." 

"The  old  farm-house 
across  the  meadow !" 
There  was  a  shade  of 
perplexity  in  the  voice, 
"^'ou  live  there?" 

"It's  the  most  beau- 
tiful place  in  the 
world."  said  Kirk,  with 
conviction,  "except 
your  garden." 

"Beautiful — to  vou  ! 
Why  ?" 

"Oh,  everything!" 
Kirk  said,  frowning, 
and  trying  to  put  into 
words  what  was  rcnlly 
joy  in  life  and  spring 
and  the  love  of  his 
brother  and  sister. 
"Everything — the  wind 
in  the  trees,  and  in  the 
chimney  at  night,  and 
the  little  toads  that 
sing, — do  you  ever 
hear  them? — and  the 
fire,  and,  and — e'ccry- 
thing!" 

"knd  youth,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  to 
himself,  "and  an  un- 
•  conscious  courage  to  surmount  all  obstacles. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  unseen  part  of 
.■\pplegatc  Fann  is  the  more  beautiful."  Aloud, 
he  said:  "Do  you  like  to  look  at  odd  things? 
That  is — I  mean " 

Kirk  helped  him  out.  "I  do  like  to,"  he  said. 
"I  look  at  them  with  my  fingers — but  it  's  all 
the  same." 

Such  things  to  look  at !  They  were  de- 
posited, one  after  the  other,  in  Kirk's  eager 
hands. — the  intricate  carving  of  Japanese  ivory, 
entrancingly  smooth — almost  like  something 
warm  and  living,  after  one  had  held  it  for  a 
few  adoring  moments  in  careful  hands.     And 


there  was  a  Burmese  ebony  elephant,  with  a 
ruby  in  his  forehead. 

".'\  ruby  is  red."  Kirk  murmured;  "it  is  like 
the  fire.  .\nd  the  elephant  is  black.  1  .see  him 
very  well." 

"Once  upon  a  time,  '  .said  the  old  gentleman, 
"a  rajah  rode  on  him — a  rajah  no  bigger  than 
vour  finger,  .^nd  his  turban  was  encrusted 
with  the  most  precious  of  jewels,  and  his  robe 
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was  stiff  with  gold.  The  elephant  wore  anklets 
of  beaten  silver,  and  they  clinked  as  he  walked." 

Kirk's  face  was  intent,  listening.  The  little 
ebony  elephant  .stood  motionless  on  bis  palm, 
dim  in  the  firelight. 

"I  hear  them  clinking,"  he  said,  "and  the 
people  shouting— oh,  so  far  away  I" 

He  put  the  treasure  back  into  his  host's  hand, 
at  last. 

"I  'd  like,  please,  to  look  at  you,"  he  said. 
"It  won't  hurt,"  he  added  <|uickly,  instantly 
conscious  of  some  unspoken  hesitancy. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  tliat,"  said  the  voice, 
"but  you  will  find  little  worth  the  looking  for." 
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Kirk,  nevertheless,  stood  beside  the  old  gen- 
tleman's chair,  ready  with  a  quick,  light  hand 
to  visualize  his  friend's  features. 

"My  hair,  if  that  will  help  you,"  the  voice 
told  him,  "is  quite  white,  and  my  eyes  are 
usually  rather  blue." 

"Blue,"  murmured  Kirk,  his  fingers  flitting 
down  the  fine  lines  of  the  old  gentleman's 
profile;  "that  's  cool  and  nice,  like  the  sea  and 
the  wind.  Your  face  is  like  the  ivory  thing — 
smooth  and — and  carved.  I  think  you  really 
must  be  something  different  and  rather  en- 
chanted." 

But  the  old  man  had  caught  both  Kirk's 
hands  and  spread  them  out  in  his  own.  There 
was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  he  said : 

"Do  you  care   for  music,  my  child?" 

"I  love  Phil's  songs,"  Kirk  answered,  puz- 
zled a  little  by  a  different  note  in  the  voice  he 
was  beginning  to  know.  "She  sings,  and  plays 
the  accompaniments  on  the  piano." 

"Do  you  ever  sing?" 

"Only  when  I  'm  all  alone."  The  color  rushed 
for  an  instant  to  Kirk's  cheeks,  why,  he  could 
not  have  said.    "I  've  never  heard  other  music." 

Without  a  word,  the  old  gentleman,  still 
holding  Kirk's  hands,  pushed  him  genth'  into 
the  chair  he  had  himself  been  sitting  in.  There 
was  a  little  time  of  stillness,  filled  only  by  the 
crack  and  rustle  of  the  fire.  Then,  into  the 
silence,  crept  the  first  dew-clear  notes  of 
Chopin's  F  sharp  major  nocturne.  The  liquid 
beauty  of  the  last  bars  had  scarcely  died  away, 
when  the  unseen  piano  gave  forth,  tragically 
exultant,  the  glorious  chords  of  the  twentieth 
prelude — climbing  higher  and  higher  in  a 
mournful  triumph  of  minor  chords  and  sinking 
at  last  into  the  final  solemn  splendor  of  the 
closing  measures.  The  old  gentleman  turned 
on  the  piano-stool  to  find  Kirk  weeping  pas- 
sionately and  silently  into  the  cushions  of  the 
big  chair. 

"Have  I  done  more  than  I  meant  ?"  he  ques- 
tioned himself,  "or  is  it  only  the  proof?"  His 
hands  on  Kirk's  quivering  shoulders,  he  asked. 
"What  is  it?" 

Kirk  sat  up,  ashamed,  and  wondering  why 
lie  had  cried. 

"It  was  because  it  was  so  much  more  won- 
derful than  anything  that  ever  happened,"  he 
said  unsteadily.    "And  I  never  can  do  it." 

The  musician  almost  shook  him. 

"But  you  can,"  he  said :  "you  must !  How 
can  you  help  yourself,  with  those  hands?  Has 
no  one  guessed  ?    How  stupid  all  the  world  is  !" 

He  pulled  Kirk  suddenly  to  the  piano,  swept 
him  abruptly  into  the  wiry  circle  of  his  arm. 

"See,"    he    whispered;    "oh,    listen!" 


He  spread  Kirk's  fingers  above  the  keyboard 
— brought  them  down  on  a  fine  chord  of  the 
Chopin  prelude,  and  for  one  instant  Kirk  felt 
coursing  through  him  a  feeling  inexplicable 
as  it  was  exciting — as  painful  as  it  was  glad. 
The  next  moment  the  chord  died ;  the  old  man 
was  again  the  gentle  friend  of  the  fireside. 

"I  am  stupid,"  he  said,  "and  ill-advised. 
Let  's  have  tea." 

The  tea  came,  magically — delicious  cambric 
tea  and  cinnamon  toast.  Kirk  and  the  old 
gentleman  talked  of  the  farm,  and  of  -Asquam, 
and  other  every-day  subjects,  till  the  spring 
dusk  gathered  at  the  winflow,  and  the  musician 
started  up. 

'Your  folk  will  be  anxious,"  he  said.  "We 
nnist  be  off.  But  you  will  come  to  me  again, 
will   you   not?" 

Nothing  could  have  kept  Kirk  away,  and  he 
said  so. 

"And  what's  your  name,  please?"  he  asked. 
"I  've  told  you  mine."  A  silence  made  him 
add,  "Of  course,  if  you  mind  telling  me  " 

Silence  still,  and  Kirk,  inspired,  said: 

"Phil  was  reading  a  book  aloud  to  Mother, 

once,  and  it  was  partly  about  a  man  who  made 

wonderful  music  and  they  called  him  'Maestro.' 

Would  you  mind  if  I  called  you  Maestro — just 

■  for  something  to  call  you,  you  know  ?" 

He  feared,  in  the  stillness,  that  he  had  hurt 
his  friend's  feelings,  but  the  voice,  when  it 
next  spoke,  was  kind  and  grave. 

"I  am  unworthy,"  it  said,  "but  I  should  like 
you  to  call  me  Maestro.  Come — it  is  falling 
dusk.  I  '11  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 
meadow." 

And  they  went  out  together  into  the  April 
twilight. 

Ken  and  Felicia  were  just  beginning  to  be 
really  anxious,  when  Kirk  tumbled  in  at  the 
living-room  door,  with  a  headlong  tale  of  en- 
chanted hearthstones,  ebony  elephants,  cin- 
namon toast,  music  that  had  made  him  cry, 
and,  most  of  all,  of  the  benevolent,  mysterious 
presence  who  had  wrought  all  this.  Phil  and 
Ken  shook  their  heads,  suggested  that  some 
supper  would  make  Kirk  feel  better,  and  set 
a  boundary  limit  of  the  orcliard  and  meadow 
fence  on  his  peregrinations. 

"But  I  promised  him  I  'd  come  again,"  Kirk 
protested ;  "and  I  can  find  the  way.  I  must, 
because  he  says  I  can  make  music  like  that — 
and  he  's  the  only  person  who  could  show  me 
how." 

Felicia  extracted  a  more  coherent  storv  as 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  Kirk's  bed  later  that 
evening.       She    came    downstairs    sober    and 
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strangely  elated,  to  electrify  her  brother  by 
saying: 

"Something  queer  has  happened  to  Kirk. 
He  's  too  e.xcited,  but  he  's  simply  sliining. 
And  do  you  suppose  it  can  possibly  be  true 
that  he  has  music  in  him?  1  mean  real, 
extraordinary  music,  like — like  Beethoven  or 
somebody." 

But  Ken  roared  so  gleefully  over  the 
ridiculous  idea  of  his  small  brother's  remotely 
re.sembiing  Beethoven,  that  Phil  suddenly 
thought  herself  very 
silly,  and  lapsed  into 
somewhat  humiliated 
silence. 

It  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  cares  of  a 
household  permitted 
the  Sturgises  to  do 
very  much  exploring. 
One  of  their  first  ex- 
peditions, however,  had 
been  straight  to  the 
bay  from  the  farm- 
house—  a  scramble 
through  wild,  long-de- 
serted pastures,  an 
amazingly  thick  young 
alder  grove,  and  finally 
out  on  the  stony,  salty 
water's  edge.  Here  all 
was  silver  to  the  sea's 
rim,  where  the  bay  met 
wider  waters;  in  the 
opposite  direction  it 
narrowed  till  it  was 
not  more  than  a  river, 
winding  among  salt 
flats  and  sudden  rocky 
points  until  it  lost  it- 
self in  a  maze  of  blue 
among  the  distant  up- 
lands. The  other  shore 
.was  just  beginning  to 
be  tenderly  alight  with 
April  green,  and  Feli- 
cia  caught  her  breath 

for  very  joy  at  the  faint  pink  of  distant 
maple  boughs  and  tlie  smell  of  spring  and  the 
sea.  .\  song-sparrow  dropped  a  sudden,  clear 
throatful  of  notes,  and  Kirk,  too,  caught  the 
rapture  of  the  spring  and  flung  wide  his  arms 
in  impartial  welcome. 

Ken  had  been  poking  down  the  .shore  and 
came  back  now.  evidently  with  something  to 
say. 

"There    's    the    queerest    little    inlet    down 


there."  he  said,  "with  a  tide  eddy  that  runs 
into  it.  .'\nd  there  's  an  old  motor-boat  hove 
way  up  on  the  rocks  in  there  among  the 
bushes." 

"What  about  it?"  Felicia  a.sked. 
"1  merely  wished  it  were  ours." 
"Naturally  it  's  some  one  else's." 
"He  takes  mighty  poor  care  of  it,  then.    The 
engine  's  all   rusted  up.   and  there  's  a   hole 
stove  in  the  bottom." 

"Then  7vc  should  n't  want  it." 


■FELICIA  EXTUACTKD   A   .MOKl;  eoHlCKKNT   STOUY  TUAT  EVENING" 


"It  couUl  be  fixed."  Ken  nnn^niured ;  "easily. 
T  examined  it." 

He  stared  out  at  the  misty  bay's  end,  think- 
ing, somehow,  of  the  Cclcstinc,  which  he  had 
not  forgotten  in  his  anxieties  as  a  householder. 

But  even  the  joy  of  April  on  the  bayside 
was  shadowed  when  the  mail  came  to  Apple- 
gate  Farm  that  day.  The  United  States  mail 
was  represented,  in  the  environs  of  Asquam, 
by  a  preposterously  small   wagon, — more  like 
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a  longitudinal  slice  of  a  milk-cart  than  any- 
thing else. — drawn  by  two  thin,  rangy  horses 
that  seemed  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  load. 
Their  rhythmic  and  leisurely  trot  jangled  a 
loud,  but  not  unmusical,  bell  which  hung  from 
some  "hidden  part  of  the  wagon's  anatomy,  and 
warned  all  dwellers  on  Rural  Route  No.  i  that 
the  United  States  mail,  ably  piloted  by  Mr. 
Truman  Hobart.   was  on   its  way. 

The  jangling  stopped  at  Applegate  Farm, 
and  Mr.  Hobart  delved  into  a  soap-box  in  his 
cart  and  extracted  the  Sturgis  mail,  which  he 
delivered  into  Kirk's  outstretched  hand.  Mr. 
Hobart  waited,  as  usual,  to  watch,  admire,  and 
marvel  at  Kirk's  unhesitating  progress  to  the 
house,  and  then  he  clucked  to  the  horses  and 
tinkled  on  his  way. 

There  was  a  pencilled  note  from  Mrs.  Stur- 
gis, forwarded,  as  always,  from  \\'estover 
Street,  where  she,  of  course,  thought  her  chil- 
dren were  (they  sent  all  their  letters  for  her  to 
Mr.  Dodge,  that  they  might  bear  the  Bedford 
postmark — and  very  difficult  letters  those  were 
to  write!),  a  bill  from  the  City  Transfer 
Company  (carting:  i  table,  etc..  etc.).  and  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dodge.  It  was  this  letter 
which  shadowed  Applegate  Farm  and  dug  a 
new  think-line  in  Ken's  young  forehead.  For 
Rocky  Head  Granite  was.  it  seemed,  by  no 
means  so  firm  as  its  name  sounded.  Mr.  Dodge's 
hopes  for  it  were  unfulfilled.  It  was  very 
little  indeed  that  could  now  be  wrung  from  it. 


The  Fidelity  was  for  Mother — with  a  margin, 
scant  enough,  to  eke  out  the  young  Sturgises' 
income.  There  was  the  bill  for  the  carting, 
other  bills,  daily  expenses.  Felicia,  reading 
over  Ken's  shoulder,  bit  her  lip. 

"Come  back  to  town,  my  dear  boy."  wrote 
Mr.  Dodge,  "and  I  will  try  to  get  you  some- 
thing to  do.  \"ou  are  all  welcome  to  my  house 
and  help  as  long  as  you  may  have  need.  " 

It  had  been  dawning  more  and  more  on  Ken 
that  he  had  been  an  idiot  not  to  stay  in  town, 
where  there  was  work  to  do.  He  had  hated  to 
prick  Phil's  ideal  bubble  and  cancel  the  lease 
of  the  farm, — for  it  was  really  she  who  had 
picked  out  the  place, — but  he  was  becoming 
aware  that  he  should  have  done  so.  This  latest 
turn  in  the  Sturgis  fortunes  made  it  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  bring  more 
money  than  the  invested  capital  yielded.  There 
was  no  work  here ;  unless  perhaps  he  might 
hire  out  as  a  farm-hand,  at  small  wages  in- 
deed. And  he  knew  nothing  of  farm  work. 
Nevertheless,  he  and  Felicia  shook  their  heads 
at  Mr.  Dodge's  proposal.  They  sat  at  the 
table  within  the  mellow  ring  of  lamplight,  after 
Kirk  had  gone  to  bed,  and  thrashed  out  their 
problem. — pride  fighting  need  and  vanquishing 
judgment.  It  was  a  good  letter  that  Kenelm 
■sent  Mr.  Dodge,  and  the  attorney  shook  his 
own  head  as  he  read  -it  in  his  study,  and  said : 

"I  admire  your  principle,  my  lioy — but  oh. 
I  pity  your  inexperience!" 
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,\nybody  who  can  drive  a  nail  straight  and 
'saw  a  board  off  square"  can  build  a  pigeon- 
loft and  operate  it. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  best  place 
for  your  loft.  If  you  live  in  the  country,  you 
can  partition  off  a  room  against  the  inside  wall 
of  a  barn.  You  should  try  to  include  a  window 
in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  you  take  for  your 
loft.  If  you  are  a  city  boy.  you  may  have  to 
construct  a  little  board  cabin  in  the  back  yard 
or  on  the  roof  of  the  building  in  which  you 
live.  In  either  case,  try  to  have  your  loft  at 
least  six  feet  long  by  six  feet  wide  and  from 
six  to  eight  feet  high. 

Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  worst  enemv 


of  health  is  lack  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 
Other  foes  of  pigeons  are  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and 
weasels.  You  must,  therefore,  choose  as  high 
a  place  as  possible,  where  the  sun  will  strike 
the  loft  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
day.  A  southern  exposure  is  desirable,  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  If  tliere  are  any  rat- 
holes  near  the  place,  fill  them  with  plentv  of 
broken  glass,  the  sharper  the  better.  If  the 
"trap"  and  "aviary"  mentioned  later  are  eight 
feet  above  the  ground,  you  will  have  little  to 
fear  from  dog^  or  cats. 

A  person  looking  at  a  pigeon-loft  from  the 
outside  sees  little  more  than  a  window  or  two, 
a  shelf  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  a  box-shaped 
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wire  cage  near  it.  The  window  is  to  give 
light;  the  shelf  or  platform  gives  the  pigeons 
a  lan(ling-])lace  when  they  fly  to  the  loft.  I'he 
wire  cage  is  the  aviary  in  whicli  tiiey  can  take 
a  siin-l)ath  on  mild  days. 

The  platform  should  he  at  least  two  feet 
square;  three  feet  long  hy  two  feet  wide  is 
liettcr.  ^'ou  can  fasten  it  to  the  side  of  the 
harn  or  caliiii  with  two  shelf-brackets  such  as 
any  hardware  store  sells,  or  you  can  easily 
•make  the  brackets  of  wooden  strips.  Three 
nails  at  A.  B,  and  C  (Figure  l).  will  make  the 
bracket  secure.  I'astcn  the  two  brackets  to  the 
boards  whicli  are  to  be  the  platform  before  yoii 
nail  tlie  brackets  to  the  side  of  the  building. 
Then  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall,  two  feet  long  and 
one  foot  high,  about  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  floor  inside  of  the  loft.  This  is  the  en- 
trance through  which  the  pigeons  may  pass 
from  the  platform  into  the  loft.  Xail  the 
brackets,  to  whicli  you  have  already  fastened 
ilie  platform,  to  the  side  of  the  building  at  a 
point  that  brings  the  top  of  the  platform  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  entrance  you  have  just 
cut  out. 

If  you  put  two  nails  just  below  .'/,  and  one 
just  below  C  (detail  of  Fig.  i),  your  platform 
will  be  solid. 

Make  a  second  platform  just  like  the  other 
one,  and  fasten  it  inside  the  loft  at  the  entrance, 
just   opposite   the   first,   but   about   two   inches 
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wires  hanging;  like  a  curtain 
in  the  entrance.  This  con- 
trivance, called  the  trap,  is 
so  arranged  that  the  birds, 
although  they  can  go  in 
through  it  easily,  cannot  go 
out.  It  is  very  easy  to  make 
a  good  one.  Simply  get  six 
pieces  of  wire,  thirty  inches 
long.  Telephone  wire,  or 
any  wire  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  parlor-match 
will  do.  Bend  the  six  pieces 
as  shown  in  Figure  3A. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  on 
the  inside  wall  one  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  en- 
trance (Line  A,  Figure  3). 
On  this  line,  measure  off  the 
first  point  one  inch  from  the 
left     side     of     the     entrance 


lower.  This  will  enable  your 
pigeons  to  hop  in  easily  and 
look  around  for  a  moment 
before  flying  to  the  nest.  You 
can  also  throw  food  on  the 
inside  platform  where  the 
birds  can  see  it  easily  if  they 
appear  reluctant  to  enter. 

Make  a  door  to  fit  in  the 
entrance  and  place  hinges  on 
the  side  so  that  it  will  swing 
back  against  the  outside 
wall.  Bore  a  small  hole  (A, 
Figure  2)  through  the  wall, 
slightly  more  than  two  feet 
from  the  side  of  the  en- 
trance. Pass  a  cord  through 
this  hole  and  fasten  it  to  the 
back  of  the  door  at  B.  This 
cord  will  enable  you  to  open 
the  door  when  you  are  in- 
side of  the  loft.  Attach  a 
second  cord  to  the  inside  of 
the  door  about  two  inches 
from  the  hinged  edge.  The 
second  cord  will  enable  you  to  close  the  door 
from  inside  the  loft. 

Every  good  loft  has  a  row  of  perpendicular 


THK      TRAP." 
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(See  No.  i.  Figure  3).  From  this  point,  mark 
off  other  points  ever>'  two  inches  until  you 
reach    the   other   side   of   the   entrance.      The 
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last  point  (No.  12,  Figure  3),  will  he  one 
inch  from  the  iHght  side  of  the  entrance. 
Now  put  screw-hooks  or  screw-eyes  in  at  all 
twelve  points.  If  you  have  n't  these,  drive  in 
fairly  long  nails  and  bend  the  ends  up  well 
with  the  claw  part  of  a  hammer.  Pass  the 
wires  through  the  screw-eyes,  or  hang  them 
over  the  hooks.  You  will 
notice  that  the  ends  hang 
about  one  inch  below  the 
bottom  of  the  entrance.  The 
pigeons  can  push  their  way 
in  very  easily,  as  the  hang- 
ing wires  swing  inward;  but 
shiiuld  they  attempt  to  go  out 
tliriiiigli  the  trap,  they  will 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so, 
because  the  lower  ends  of 
the  wires  will  be  against  the 
wall  just  below  the  bottom 
of  the  entrance,  and  will  not 
swing  outward.  The  trap  is 
very  much  like  the  ordinary 
door  which  swings  only  one 
way. 

Put  in  a  screw-hook  at  B. 
Figure  3,  and  another  at  C. 
Figure  3,  on  the  inside  wall, 
about  one  inch  from  the  side 
of  the  entrance.  Whenever 
you  find  it  necessary  to 
leave  the  loft,  you  can  put  a 
wire  or  stick  across  these 
hooks  to  "lock"  the  trap  and 
prevent  cats  or  hawks  from 
entering  during  your  absence. 
As  seen  from  the  inside,  the 
trap  will  appear  as  in  the  up- 
per diagram  of  Fig.  3.  Test 
the  wires  and  see  that  they 
swing  inward  easily  and  fall 
back  into  place  as  soon  as  re- 
leased. 

In  addition  to  the  trap  and  f 

the  window,  you  should  have 
an  exit,  with  a  sliding  door, 
and,  if  possible,  an  "aviary."  You  will  need  an 
exit  only  when  sending  the  pigeons  out  for 
their  morning  and  evening  exercise,  but  you 
cannot  use  the  trap  as  an  exit,  for  you  must 
get  the  birds  into  the  habit  of  using  one  place 
for  an  entrance  and  another  as  an  exit  at  all 
limes.  For  an  exit,  cut  a  hole  about  18  inches 
long  and  12  inches  high,  about  the  same  height 
above  the  floor  as  the  entrance.  Put  a  plat- 
form on  the  inside  wall  even  with  the  bottom 
of  the  exit.    Make  the  platform  about  the  size 


of  the  hole  which  you  have  cut.  You  can  use 
the  pieces  you  took  out  of  the  wall  to  make 
your  platform.  In  some  pigeon-lofts,  the  door 
in  the  exit  is  merely  hung  by  hinges  at  the  top 
(See  Figure  4).  A  cord,  attached  to  it  by  a 
nail,  passes  over  a  pulley  or  spool  in  the  ceiling 
and  across  the  loft  to  another  near  the  door 
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l)y  which  the  keeper  enters.  The  cord  hangs 
down  within  easy  reach  of  the  keeper.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  very  mucli  like  a  con- 
ductor's bcll-ropc  in  a  trolley-car.  It  enables 
the  keeper  to  stand  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loft  from  the  exit  and  raise  the  door  without 
scaring  the  pigeons  away  from  it. 

If  you  prefer  a  sliding  door,  you  must  make 
it  slightly  larger  than  the  exit,  say  13  by  24 
inches.  If  necessaryyou  can  nail  two  or  three 
boards  together  with  cleats,  as  in  Figure  5,  to 
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make  the  required  width.  You  will  need  a 
groove  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  in  which 
the  door  can  slide  back  and  forth.  These 
grooves  must  be  long  enough  to  hold  the  door 


Ex,t 


in  place  when  it  is  either  open  or  closed  (see 
Figure  6)  and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  door 
to  slide  back  and  forth  readily  (see  Figure  "). 
If  you  use  half-inch  boards  for  the  door,  make 
the  groove  ^s  of  an  inch  wide;  if  J^-inch 
boards,  make  the  groove  one  inch  wide.  Let 
us  suppose  that  you  are  making  the  one-inch 
groove.  You  will  need  one  strip,  one  inch  by 
one  inch  by  four  feet,  and  another,  one  inch  " 
by  one  inch  by.  two  feet.  You  can  use  several 
])ieces  to  make  the  total  length.  Nail  the  two- 
foot  strip  (A,  Figure  8)  securely  to  the  wall 
so  that  the  top  is  even  with- the  top  of  the  plat- 
form and  in  line  with  it.  Put  the  door  over  the 
exit  so  that  it  covers  the  opening  completely. 
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Place  the  long  strip  (B,  Figure  8)  against  the 
wall  about  J4  hich  above  the  door  and  put  one 
nail  through  it  into  the  wall  near  the  end  of 
the  strip.  Slide  the  door  wide  open,  raise  or 
lower  the  loose  end  of  the  strip  until  it  is  ]/^ 
inch  above  the  door,  and  nail  it  fast.  Slide  the 
door  back  and  forth  to  see  that  it  does  not 
stick  anywhere  and  then  drive  in  a  few  more 
nails  to  make  it  secure  all  tlie  wav  along.     Cut 


a  thin  strip  (34  in.  or  Yz  in.  thick),  2  inches 
wide  by  four  feet  long,  and  another,  two  inches 
wide  and  two  feet  long.  Place  the  four-foot 
strip  against  B,  Figure  8,  so  that  the  top  edges 
of  the  two  pieces  are  even  and  drive  in  a  few 
nails  to  secure  it.  Place  the  two-foot  .strip 
against  piece  A  of. Figure  8,  with  bottom  edges 
of  the  two  even  with  each  other,  and  secure  it 
in  a  similar  manner.  You  can  now  slide  the 
door  back  and  forth,  leave  it  open  or  shut,  and 
it  will  stay  in  place  at  all  times.  As  seen  from 
an  end  view,  the  result  will  be  much  as  shown 
in  Figure  7.  Attach  a  cord  to  the  door  so 
that  you  can  open  it  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  loft  without  scaring  the  birds  away  from 
the  exit  (Figure  6). 

If  you  have  room  for  an  aviary  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  loft,  cut  a  hole  three  feet 
long  and  two  feet  high.  Build  a  platform 
about  three  feet  square  on  the  outside.  This 
is  the  floor  of  your  aviary.  Construct  a  light 
frame  on  this  floor,  as  in  Figure  9.  Stretch  a 
net  of  chicken  wire  over  the  top,  front,  and 
two  sides  of  the  box  formed  by  this  frame,  and 
the  aviary  is  complete.  If  you  live  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  there  are  cold  winds, 
make  a  door  to  cover  the  opening  between  the 
loft  and  the  aviary. 

Along  the  inside  wall  of  the  loft,  and  about 
two  or  three  feet  above  the  floor,  place  several 
boxes  with  the  open  sides  facing  you.  Each 
one  of  these  boxes  is  a  nest  for  a  pair  of 
pigeons.  Some  pigeon  fanciers,  who  have  a 
large  stock  of  birds,  have  to  economize  space 
by  building  two  or  three  long  shelves  about 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart.  They  then 
divide  the  long  spaces  between  these  shelves 
into  square  "pigeon  holes"  with  small  board 
partitions.  The  effect  is  somewhat  like  that  of 
a  set  of  mail-boxes  in  the  post-office,  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  The  usual  custom  is  to  put  a 
swinging  screen-door  in  the  front  of  each  nest, 
so  that  when  one  or  both  of  the  occupants  is 
away  for  training  or  racing,  no  other  bird  can 
enter. 

You  should  have  a  few  roosts  about  one  or 
two  feet  below  the  ceiling.  .Any  round  poles 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  will  do.  It  is  better 
to  hang  them  by  means  of  solid  sticks  nailed 
to  the  ceiling  or  to  overhead  beams  than  it  is 
to  let  them  swing  loosely  on  cords. 

Your  pigeons  should  have  fresh,  clean  water 
at  all  times.  If  you  kept  it  in  an  open  dish,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  visit  your  loft  every 
hour  or  two  to  replenish  the  supply.  This 
would  be  troublesome  and  often  impossible.  Be- 
sides, the  birds  would  soon  perch  on  the  edge 
of  an  open  dish  and  render  the  water  unfit  to 
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drink.  It  is  absolutely  imperative,  tlierefore. 
to  devise  some  such  trough  as  is  used  in  poul- 
try-farms, into  which  the  birds  can  stick  their 
heads  and  drink  at  will,  but  so  arranged  that, 
no  matter  where  they  perch,  the  water  will  be 
kept  clean. 

.\  good  water-trough  can  be  made  with  a 
quart  bottle  and  a  dish  about  two  inches  deep. 
Take  two  boards,  an  inch  or  two  longer  than 
the  diameter  of  the  dish  and  half  as  wide  as 
they  are  long.  Cut  a  "V"  out  of  each  one,  as 
in  Figure  1 1.  Fasten  them  together  with  cleats 
near  the  ends,  and  cut  a  notch  an  inch  square 
out  of  each  corner.  Hold  this  piece  above  the 
dish  and  stick  the  neck  of  the  bottle  down 
tlirough  the  bole  formed  by  the  two  "V's"  com- 
ing together.  Place  blocks  under  opposite  sides 
of  the  piece  until  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  is 
one  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Cut 
four  posts,  one  inch  square  and  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  floor  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  inverted  bottle  (the 
end  on  which  it  ordinarily  stan<ls). 

Fit  these  posts  into  the  notches  cut  from  the 
corners  of  the  square  piece  supporting  the  bot- 
tle. Make  a  pencil  mark  where  each  one  meets 
tlie  board,  and  nail  all  four  posts  to  tlic  sipiare 
piece.     Cut  two  more  pieces,  as  in  F'igure  1 1, 


last  square  piece  and  the  water-trough  is  ready 
for  use.  While  the  bottle  is  in  the  frame  you 
have  just  made,  fill  it  with  water.     Hold  your 


but  with  "V's"  just  large  enough  to  make  a 
bole  that  the  end  of  the  bottle  will  pass  through 
easily.    Nail  the  top  of  the  four  posts  into  this 
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linger  over  liie  moutii  and  invert  it  over  the 
dish. 

.Xoticc  bow  the  water  runs  out  into  the  dish 
until  it  is  just  deep  enough  to  reach  the 
bottle  and  then  stops.  As  the  pigeons  drink 
from  the  dish,  the  level  of  the  water  will  sink 
below  tlie  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  more  will 
run  in.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same  one 
used  in  constructing  tlie  ordinary  office  water- 
cooler  with  the  big  inverted  bottle. 

When  your  loft  is  finished,  it  is  best  to  stock 
it  in  the  spring  with  birds  from  four  to  six 
weeks  old.  Get  them  from  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent lofts  in  your  section  of  the  country,  if 
possible,  so  that  they  may  have  come  of  differ- 
ent   families. 

i-'oeil  them  a  mixture  of  50%  Canada  ficM 
peas,  25%  corn,  and  25%  .\rgentine  corn,  or 
dry,  clean,  marble  corn,  or  F.nglish  flint  corn. 
Corn  is  heating  and  peas  arc  muscle  builders, 
so  give  the  birds  a  larger  proportion  of  peas 
in  the  summer  and  of  corn  in  the  winter. 
During  the  summer  give  them  .some  green 
stuffs  with  their  other  food. 

If  you  stock  your  loft  with  birds  old  enough 
In  tly.  keep  them  inside  of  the  loft  for  at  least 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  allowing  them  to 
fly  outside,  or  they  will  fly  back  to  the  loft  they 
came  from.  If  your  .stock  consists  entirely  of 
youngsters,  you  will  not  have  to  worry  much 
about  their  remembering  the  old  loft  and  flying 
back  to  it.     When  they  begin  to  fly  about  the 
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loft,  let  them  out  for  early  morning  exercise 
before  feeding.  Feed  them  as  soon  as  they 
come  in.  Repeat  this  about  one  hour  before 
sunset.  If  you  wish  to  train  them  for  distance 
flights,  you  can  follow  the  method  outlined  in 
my  story  which  appeared  in  the  last  January 
number  of  St.   Nicholas. 

Give  your  birds  a  bath  once  a  week  in  water 
that  is  cool,  but  not  too  cold.  Place  a  large 
open  pan  or  tub  in  the  loff  and  watch  them 
enjoy  it !  Be  always  on  the  watch  for  sickness. 
As  soon  as  a  bird  stays  off  in  a  corner  or  looks 
drowsy  for  a  long  time,  give  him  a  few  drops 
of  olive  oil  and  isolate  him  from  the  others. 
If  he  develops  a  wing-boil,  which  looks  much 
like  any  other  boil,  paint  it  with  iodine. 

While  your  birds  are  out  for  their  morning 
exercise,  clean  out  the  loft  thoroughly.  Do  it 
every  day.  Do  not  leave  any  feathers,  or  the 
birds  will  suck  them  and  get  canker. 

Have  a  shallow  box  of  "grit"  at  their  disposal 
at  all  times.  Make  it  of  two  quarts  of  gravel 
(sifted  small)  and  sand,  and  one  quart  of  fol- 
lowing mixture:  J4  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dis- 
solved in  water,  oyster-shells  and  wall  plaster, 
pounded  and  sifted,  charcoal,  pounded  and 
sifted,  ordinary  bone,  burned  black,  then 
pounded  and  sifted,  brick,  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  annis  oil.  The  lime  in 
the  plaster  is  for  the  shells  of  their  eggs;  the 
brick,  sand,  and  gravel  aid  in  digesting  their 
food. 

Don't  forget  to  sift  all  grain  you  feed  your 
birds.  Don't  let  them  alight  on  the  ground  and 
eat  during  morning  or  evening  exercise.  As 
soon  as  they  show  signs  of  circling  near  the 
ground  to  alight,  call  them  in.  If  they  disobey, 
scare  them  up  into  the  air  again. 

When  you  give  your  birds  food  after  their 
exercise,  scatter  it  well,  so  that  all  may  eat  at 
once.  When  they  have  stopped  eating,  gather 
up  all  the  food  they  have  left,  and  wash  and 
dry  it  before  using  it  again. 

Move  about  the  loft  slowly  and  never  make 
sudden,  startling  movements.  In  this  way,  the 
birds  will  soon  get  to  know  you  and  have  little 
fear  of  you.  If  they  are  hungry,  you  can  easily 
get  them  to  eat  from  your  hand,  alight  on  your 


shoulder,  and  pick  kernels  of  grain  from  your 
lips. 

The  best  way  to  catch  a  pigeon  is  to  move 
slowly  near  him  and  bring  both  hands  down  on 
him  from  above.  If  you  separate  tlie  fingers 
well,  }'ou  will  find  it  easy.  To  pick  him  up, 
put  the  palm  of  your  right  hand  on  the  bird's 
back.  Hold  one  wing  w-ith  the  thumb  and  the 
other  with  the  fingers.  If  he  is  facing  away 
from  you,  turn  him  aroimd  so  that  he  faces 
you.  Slip  the  palm  of  your  left  hand  under 
him  and  get  his  legs  between  your  middle  and 
index  fingers.  H  he  tries  to  release  his  feet, 
hold  them  a  little  more  firmly.  You  can  then 
hold  his  right  wing  with  your  thumb  and  his 
left  wing  with  your  fingers. 

If  you  wish  to  pass  a  bird  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right',  slip  the  right  palm  under  the  bird 
with  the  right  middle  finger  just  forward  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand.  Lower  the 
latter,  and  let  the  bird's  legs  slip  forward 
against  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand. 
Then  replace  the  left  index  finger  by  the  right, 
slip  the  right  thumb  over  the  back,  and  bring 
the  ends  of  the  right-hanil  fingers  around  far 
enough  to  hold  the  pigeon's  right  wing  in  place. 
You  may  then  take  the  left  hand  away  entirely, 
since  the  other  hand  now  has  complete  control. 
Press  the  middle  and  index  fingers  together 
just  enough  to  hold  his  legs  firmly. 

When  you  take  a  bird  in  your  hands,  hold  it 
gently,  but  firmly  enough  to  prevent  it  from 
getting  its  wings  free.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture shows  a  very  good  way  to  hold  a  pigeon. 
He  rests  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  facing 
the  keeper,  with  his  legs  hanging  down  between 
the  index  and  middle  fingers.  The  thumb  holds 
the  left  wing  down  and  the  fingers  hold  the 
right  wing.  H  the  bird  struggles  too  much,  the 
keeper  can  hold  its  breast  against  his  own.  A 
pigeon  seems  to  realize  at  once  that  he  is  help- 
less in  this  position  and  ceases  to  struggle. 

Let  the  birds  have  fresh  air  day  and  night, 
but  beware  of  draughts — roup,  which  is  very 
nnich  like  the  colds  which  we  ourselves  get, 
comes  from  draughts.  Let  them  out  to  sun 
themselves  in  the  aviary  on  sunny  days  when 
the  wind  is  not  too  strong. 


Members  of  the  "United  Homing  Pigeon  Concourse"  often  sell  young  birds  to  pigeon  fanciers.  Tile  Secretary  of  this  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  F.  C.  Schmidt.  7'23  Beck  Street,  New  Yorl;  City,  has  kindly  offered  to  answer  any  inquiries  that  the  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  may  wish  to  make  about  pigeon  problems. 


BOV  SCOUTS  IN  THE  NORTH: 

BLUE  PEARL 


OR,  THE 


By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Author  of  "Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  IXSTALMEXTS 

Jim  Donkgan.  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the 
.Scouts  that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  th.it  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau.  the 
Indian  bny,  contradicts  this  and  tells  him  of  the  stranRc  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy.  visited  with  his 
Kreat-imcle.  the  shinnan,  or  medicine-man,  of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  foiuid  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange 
stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known 
carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can  find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island. 
The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will  Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams, 
who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the  plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose  the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in 
the  great  Intcrscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The  day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a 
number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  everything  finally  turns  on  the  mile  run.  Freddie  Perkins,  of  the  Wolf 
I'atrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  place 
among  the  .■\rgonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  The  boys  make  the  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
Pugct  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  Bear,  and,  after  many  adventures,  reach  .^kotan,  the 
Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  they  meet  Joe's  great-uncle  the  shuman.  .At  Akotan  they  live  for  some 
weeks  in  the  guest-lodge,  and  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  preparation  for  the  tests  of  courage  which  they 
must  pass  before  they  can  journey  to  Goreloi,  the  Island  of  the  Bear.  They  take  part  in  a  sea-lion  round-up, 
and  Jud  by  a  cool  shot  saves  Will  from  a  sudden  and  deadly  danger.  Will  qualifies  for  the  journey  to  Gore- 
loi by  bunting  and  killing  a  sea-otter  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm. 


CHAPTER  VH 

THE   TESTING    OF   JUD. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  otter  hunt 
and  Will  was  still  stiff  and  lame  from  his 
storm)'  voyage  to  the  outer  islands.  Since  he 
had  come  back  with  the  otter  and  wore  the 
hear-claw,  he  found  that  the"  tribe  treated 
him  differently.  The  children  followed  him  in 
the  .streets  of  the  village,  and  braves  and 
sf|uaws  alike  came  to  the  doors  of  their  tepees 
to  watch  him  as  he  went  by.  Even  proud  old 
Haidahn,  who  ranked  ne.xt  to  the  shuman 
himself,  showed  him  much  respect.  The 
clima.x  came  late  one  afternoon.  .\s  Will 
came  to  the  tepee.  Joe  and  Jud  and  Fred,  who 
had  been  sprawling  on  the  grass  outside, 
jumped  to  their  feet  and  took  off  their  hats, 
while  old  Jud.  bowing  low,  held  back  the  skin- 
flap  that  served  as  a  door. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  you  fellows,  any- 
way", .shouted  Will,  wrath  fully,  as  he  went 
through  the  doorway,  giving  the  bowing  Jud 
a  push  that  made  him  sit  down  suddenly. 

"Hero !"  said  Fred,  as  they  trooped  in  after 
him,  making  a  low  salaam. 

"Great  Chief !"  exclaimed  Jud,  throwing 
himself  flat  on  the  ground  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands, 

"Big  Shuman,"  grunted  Joe,  standing  on  In's 
head  and  kicking  his  legs  respectfully  in  the 
air. 

It  was  too  much  for  Will. 


"I  "11  shmnan  you  ! "  he  yelled,  grabbing  Joe's 
waving  legs  and  landing  him  on  Jud  with  a 
bump  that  knocked  the  breath  out  of  the  old 
trapper.  Then  he  .seized  Fred,  intending  to 
rub  his  nose  on  the  floor.  With  a  (ptick  tackle, 
the  latter  dived  under  his  arms  and,  grabbing 
him  just  back  of  the  knees,  tipped  him  over  on 
top  of  the  otiier  pair.  Thereupon  all  three 
clutched  Will  and  commenced  to  roll  him  over 
and  over  on  the  dirt  floor,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  "Hero!    Chief!    Shuman!" 

"Ouch !"  .shrieked  Will.  "Leg'go,  you  're 
smotherin'  me  !    Help  !" 

Ju.st  then  the  flap  was  pulled  to  one  side  and 
N'egouac  came  in.  Seeing  his  Brother-of-the- 
Bear  seemingly  fighting  for  his  life,  be  seized 
a  heavy  war-club  which  swung  from  the  lodge- 
pole  and  .started  to  the  rescue,  l-'ortunatcly. 
as  Will  came  to  the  surface  on  one  of  his 
rolls,  an  unoccupied  eye  caught  sight  of  the 
chief  and  his  uplifted  club. 

"Hi !  hold  on  !  Don't  kill  'em,  Chief,"  he 
bellowed,  so  loudly  that  Negouac  stopped  in 
the  very  act  of  bringing  his  club  down  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good.  Thereupon  the 
.struggling  heap  untangled,  while  Jud  tried  to 
exjilain   matters. 

"It  's  this  way.  Chief."  he  began;  "we  're 
just  common  folks  who  have  n't  killed  sea- 
otters,  and  we  were  trying  to  show  our  respect 
to  this  great  shuman." 

N'egouac  looked  inquiringly  at  Will,  still 
gripping  his  club  threateningly. 
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"If  's  all  right,"  said  the  latter;  "they  don't 
know  any  better.  Nothing  there  but  the  white 
stuff  you  get  from  walrus  tusks,"  and  he  tapped 
his  head  and  pointed  sadly  to  the  other  three. 
"If  they  ever  get  rough  like  that  again."  he 
went  on.  brushing  off  his  clothes,  "you  just 
bump  'em  a  few  with  that  good  club  of  yours — 
but  don't  kill  'em." 

It  took  some  time  to  convince  Xegouac  that 
this  was  the  way  white  men  played. 

"They  feel  bad,"  ended  Will,  "because  they 
re  not  brave  and  handsome  and  famous  like 
you  and  me.  They  want  to  be  Brothers-of-the- 
Bear,  too." 

"They  have  chance."  said  Xegouac,  grimly. 
"To-morrow  we  go  hunt  old  Three-toes.  He 
man-killer  bear."  he  explained.  "Lost  two  toes 
in  trap  many  years  ago.  Ever  since,  he  kill 
man  whenever  he  find  him.  Last  year  we  lose 
three  hunters.  " 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other. 

"This  is  your  job,"  said  Will,  at  last.  "I  '11 
go  along  and  see  that  you  work  right." 

"Yes,"  grunted  Jud,  "a  poor  little  sea-otter 
is  about  your  limit  !  " 

The  next  morning  on  the  beach  in  front  of 
Negouac's  lodge  they  met  the  two  hunters, 
Tilgalda  and  Saanak,  who,  with  Xegouac,  were 
to  go  with  them.  Around  the  neck  of  each  one 
swung  the  same  kind  of  fierce,  curved  claw 
which  Will  and  Negouac  wore  and  which  the 
boys  had  seen  around  the  necks  of  Alunak  and 
Alnitan  before  they  knew  what  they  meant. 

Tilgalda  was  a  wood  Indian,  probably  a  Cree 
or  Chippeway.  With  his  brother  he  had  joined 
the  Free  People  of  the  island  years  ago.  com- 
ing from  no  one  knew  where.  .Mthough  heav- 
ily built,  he  had  a  lithe  look  and  moved  like 
a  flash.  Mis  jet-black  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle,  and  he  had  far-apart  eyes  and  a  broad 
forehead,  witli  thin  lips  and  a  big  jaw.  His 
face  was  terribly  scarred  and  his  neck  had 
been  twisted  so  that  his  head  looked  uncannily 
over  his  left  shoulder. 

While  the  two  hunters  were  getting  their 
equipment  together,  N^egonac  told  the  hoys  the 
story  of  Tilgalda.  While  hunting,  a  day's 
journey  back  in  the  island,  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  grizzly  which  he  had  fatally 
wounded.  With  one  blow,  it  sent  him  spinning 
ten  feet  through  the  air  and  then,  springing 
on  him,  seized  his  head  and  neck  in  its  great 
jaws  and  shook  him  as  a  dog  would  shake  a 
rat.  Just  as  its  fierce  teeth  were  about  to 
crush  together,  the  bear  fell  over  dead  from 
the  effects  of  its  wounds.  When  Tilgalda  at 
last  came  to,  he  found  himself  under  the  dead 
bear,  with  his  scalp  and  throat  horribly  torn. 


When  at  last  the  wound  healed,  his  neck  and 
head  were  twisted  and  turned  and  bent  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

He  was  still  laid  up  with  his  wounds,  when 
his  brother  was  killed  by  old  Three-toes,  the 
man-killer,  while  dozing  one  night  in  front  of 
liis  own  camp-fire. 

From  that  day  Tilgalda  hunted  bears  and 
nothing  else.  Twelve  grizzlies  he  had  killed 
single-handed  and  let  them  lie  as  they  fell,  un- 
skinned  and  untouched,  in  part  payment  for 
the  death  of  his  brother.  Many,  many  times 
he  had  trailed  Three-toes  through  the  seventy- 
five  square  miles  of  territory  in  which  the  old 
murderer  had  lived  for  nearly  a  generation, 
but  so  far,  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  corner 
the  fierce,  wary  animal,  which  went  on  taking 
his  toll  year  after  year  of  the  lives  and  cattle 
of  the  Free  People. 

Saanak,  the  second  hunter,  was  different 
from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  His  face, 
broader  than  his  head,  looked  like  that  of  an 
Eskimo;  but  instead  of  having  the  seal-brown 
eyes  and  black  hair  of  that  people,  his  eyes 
were  blue  and  his  hair  and  beard  of  a  golden- 
red.  Moreover,  instead  of  being  squat  and 
.short,  like  an  Eskimo,  he  was  tall  and  well 
built. 

Years  later,  Will  found  out  that  Saanak 
was  one  of  the  blond  Eskimo  from  Victoria 
Island  far  away  in  the  frozen  North.  A  thou- 
sand years  ago,  Eric  the  Red  sailed  from  Ice- 
land and  discovered  Greenland.  There  he 
founded  a  colony  which  flourished  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Greenland  until  the  black 
death  in  the  fourteenth  century  swept  the 
shipping  of  the  world  from  oft'  the  seas  and  the 
colony  was  lost  for  a  hundred  years.  When 
it  was  found  again,  the  people  had  disappeared, 
merged  in  Eskimo  tribes  which  wandered  up 
until   they   settled  on   Victoria   Island. 

.Saanak  had  about  him  something  of  the 
strength  and  gloom  of  those  Norse  vikings 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  the  boys 
noticed  two  lines  of  tattooing  running  from 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  to  the  lobes  of  his 
ears.  These  marks.  Xegouac  told  the  boys, 
showed  that  he  had  killed  a  whale  single-hand- 
ed. Both  Negouac  himself  and  Tilgalda  had 
faint  tattoo  marks  running  from  nose  to  ear. 
He  who  was  so  marked  had  killed  a  hostile  war- 
rior in  fair  fight.  So  Will  learned  after  much 
questioning  of  the  old  chief. 

"I  thought  there  was  no  more  fighting  up 
here  nowadays,"  said  Will. 

"The  Free  People  must  always  fight."  re- 
turned Negouac.  "Fight  to  keep  free.  Some- 
times," he  went  on  after  a  pause,  "we  fight  for 
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our  lives  over  there,"  pointing  toward  the 
north  and  touching  the  bear-claw  with  his 
other  hand.     Nothing  more  would  he  say. 

Before  the  Indians  started,  they  went 
through  a  curious  ceremony  which  was  new 
even  to  Joe  and  Jud.  First  they  painted  a  cross 
of  red  and  black  on  their  foreheads,  the  mark 
of  a  war-party.  Then  Xegouac  brought  from 
his  lodge  the  skin  of  a  great  grizzly  and  spread 
it  on  the  sand.  .Vround  this  all  of  the  hunters 
walked  backward,  chanting  as  they  went.  Then 
each  one  of  them  in  turn  took  from  out  of  his 
pouch  a  crooked  copper  knife,  tempered  by  an 
art  which  has  been  lost  to  the  white  race  since 
the  Stone  .Kge.  These  they  laid  one  after  the 
other  on  -the  head  of  the  skin.  Then  they  cir- 
cled it  once  more  in  the  opposite  direction, 
chanting  all  the  while.  Even  Joe,  Indian  born 
as  he  was,  could  not  explain  this  ceremony.  On 
their  way  back  to  the  lodge  for  the  guns  they 
asked  Xegouac  what  it  meant.  The  old  chief 
was  amazed  at  their  ignorance. 

"White  man  know  nothing  about  hunting," 
he  said  at  last.  ".Animals  stronger  and  wiser 
than  men.  Only  let  themselves  be  killed  if  man 
give  them  what  they  like  best.  Seals."  he  went 
on,  "live  in  salt-water  and  always  thirsty. 
H  Indian  kill  seal,  he  pour  cup  of  fresh  water 
in  seal's  mouth.  Other  seals  hear  about  it  and 
let  Indian  kill  them.  Old  man  bear,  be  very 
fond  of  crooked  knives.  Before  we  bunt  bear 
we  promise  to  hang  knives  around  bis  skin,  so 
we  find  bear  easy." 

At  last  the  party  started.  Besides  the  four 
Indians  and  the  four  whites,  there  were  two 
powerful,  broad-chested,  wdiite-toothed  hu.skies, 
or  Eskimo  dogs,  with  slanting  eyes,  who  were 
guaranteed  to  fight  a  bear  to  the  death.  A 
couple  of  Indian  ponies  were  taken  along,  too. 
wiry,  swift  little  bronchos,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  tribe.  One  of  these  was  used  for 
a  packhorse,  the  other  was  ridden  by  Jud, 
whose  legs  were  not  what  they  used  to  be. 
Jud  and  the  boys  wore  soft  deer-skin  shirts 
and  trousers  ornamented  with  beads  and 
stained  porcupine-quills,  which  bad  been  pre- 
sented to  them  by  admiring  Indian  frien<ls, 
and  tough,  supple  moccasins  made  of  the  skin 
of  .sea-lions'  flippers. 

It  was  a  strange,  grim  country  which 
stretched  before  them  after  they  left  the  coast. 
Ledges  of  jagged  rocks,  huge  boulders,  dead 
tree-trunks  and  towering  trees,  deep  gorges 
and  crevasses,  were  Jumbled  and  tumbled  to- 
gether in  wild  confusion.  Through  these  the 
party  climbed  and  crawled  and  slid  by  paths 
known  only  to  the  hunters.  Beyond  them  in 
fhe  interior  of  the  island  towered  snow-covered 


mountains,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  first 
passing  over  vast  morasses  crossed  by  secret 
paths.  ,-\ll  day  they  traveled  fast  and  far,  and 
every  hour  the  country  grew  wilder  and  more 
sinister.  At  times  they  would  peer  over  the 
edges  of  dizzy  precipices  flanked  by  slopes  cov- 
ered with  huge  rocks,  great  pines,  and  masses 
of  tangled  thickets,  .\owbere  was  there  a  sign 
of  life.  \'et  a  sense  of  menace  and  a  whisper 
of  death  seemed  to  float  up  from  the  dark 
ravines  which  their  path  overhung. 

.\ot  until  the  midillc  of  the  afternoon  was 
any  stop  made  for  food.  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  a  little  valley  set  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mountains.  Here  Xegouac  proceeded  to 
make  a  fire  after  the  fashion  of  his  tribe 
Taking  a  fragment  of  iron  pyrites  from  his 
pouch,  he  spread  over  a  piece  of  flint  a  light 
covering  of  down,  .'striking  this  a  few  glanc- 
ing blows  with  the  other  stone,  he  made  such  a 
shower  of  sparks  that  the  feathery  tinder 
kindled  instantly  with  a  smudgy  smell.  With 
this  he  lighted  the  fire  about  as  quickly  as  Will 
could  have  done  with  a  match. 

.After  lunch  they  followed  a  dim  trail  up  the 
valley.  Suddenly  Xegouac,  who  was  leading, 
stopped  and  pointed  to  a  track  in  the  soft 
ground.  It  was  something  like  the  mark  of  a 
very  broad  human  foot  with  a  wrinkled  fold  of 
skin  showing  about  the  middle  of  the  sole  and 
a  narrow,  pointed  heel. 

"Xannuk!"  whispered  the  old  chief  and  the 
Indian-hunters  nodded  their  heads. 

"That  grizzly-trail,"  whispered  Joe.  "Heel 
comes  to  a  point,  while  black-bear  heel  more 
round  and  whole  foot  not  as  slender." 

Suddenly  Tilgalda.  who  bad  been  looking 
beyond,  pointed  to  a  spot  far  up  the  trail. 
There  in  the  long  grass  was  crouched  a  big 
grizzly.  His  coat  was  a  light  brown  sprinkled 
with  gray,  about  matching  in  color  an  enor- 
mous ant-hill  which  towered  up  in  front  of  him. 
Into  this  he  would  plunge  first  one  paw  and 
then  the  other,  and,  waiting  until  it  was  cov- 
ered with  ants,  would  pull  it  out  and  lick  olT 
the  swarming  in.sects  with  great  relish. 

"Leave  this  chap  to  me."  insisted  old  Jud 
in  a  whisper.  "I  '11  show  you  how  we  used  to 
hunt  grizzlies  on  horseback." 

The  Indians  looked  questioningly  at  Will, 
whom,  since  he  wore  the  bear-claw,  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  the  leader  of  his  party. 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  he  said  to  Jud. 
"We  'II  stay  back  and  get  some  points  from 
you." 

The  wind  was  lilowing  toward  the  hunters, 
and  this  overlord  of  all  the  animals  of  the 
island  went  on  with  his  feeding,  unconscious 
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that  there  was  anything  big  enough  or  fierce 
enough  to  attack  him.  In  the  late  afternoon 
sunhght  he  seemed  a  slow,  sluggish,  sliambling 
figure.  Yet  when  he  stood  up  and  shuffled 
from  side  to  side,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
enormous  power  and  perfect  balance  in  his 
movements  which  should  have  warned  the  old 
trapper  to  take  no  chances.  Jud  rode  up  to 
within  about  sixty  yards  of  the  preoccupied 
bear  and  then  got  off  his  horse,  throwing  the 
reins  over  the  pony's  head  so  that  they  touched 
the  ground.  Indian  ponies,  like  the  cattle 
ponies,  are  trained  to  stand,  no  matter  what 
happens,  so  long  as  the  reins  dangle  over  their 
heads.  With  the  utmost  caution  the  old  man 
tiptoed  about  ten  yards  away  from  the  horse 
toward  the  back  of  the  unconscious  animal. 
Taking  deliberate  aim,  he  fired,  intending  to 
place  a  soft-nosed,  expanding  bullet  in  the 
very  center  of  the  bear's  spine  just  between  his 
bulging  shoulders. 

LTn fortunately  for  him,  just  as  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  the  bear  suddenlj'  leaned  forward  to 
sink  his  paw  deeper  into  the  ant-hill,  with  the 
result  that  the  bullet  cut  through  the  loose  skin 
of  the  back,  making  a  searing,  smarting  gash 
which  in  nowise  interfered  with  the  monster's 
movements.  The  bear  was  sixty  yards  away, 
with  his  back  toward  the  man.  who  had  only  ten 
yards  to  go  to  reach  the  safety  of  his  pony.  At 
the  sting  of  the  bullet,  and  almost  before  the 
sound  of  the  report  reached  the  ears  of  the 
hunters  beyond,  the  great  animal  leaped  and 
whirled  in  mid-air,  facing  the  direction  of  the 
shot,  and  with  a  bawling  roar  charged  down 
on  Jud  like  an  avalanche.  With  head  thrust 
forward  and  flattened  ears,  he  champed  his 
teeth  until  the  froth  flew  in  great  flakes,  while 
his  eyes  glared  furiously. 

"Hoiigli!  Hough!  Hough!"  he  roared,  like 
a  lion,  as  he  came.  His  gait  was  something 
between  a  lope  and  a  plunging  gallop  but  car- 
ried him  over  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  a 
race-horse. 

Old  Jud  took  one  look  at  what  was  coming 
and  instantly  saw  his  mistake.  If  he  had  shot 
at  the  bear  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  there  would  have  been 
time  to  stop  this  charge.  Now,  even  if  he  were 
successful  in  landing  a  bullet  in  the  heart  or 
the  brain  of  the  rushing  animal,  yet  the  fury 
of  his  charge  would  enable  him  to  get  his  six- 
inch  claws  on  Jud  before  he  dropped.  There 
was  but  one  thing  to  do.  Jud  did  it.  Dropping 
his  rifle,  he  .started  for  his  horse  like  a  sprinter 
breaking  off  his  marks.  If  the  pony  had 
stampeded.  Jud's  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  a  counterfeit  cent.    Fortunately  for  him, 


the  sweating,  trembling  little  broncho  was  true 
to  his  training.  Not  until  the  dragging  reins 
were  lifted  oft'  the  ground  would  he  move.  Be- 
fore the  man.  sprinting  for  his  life,  could  reach 
the  horse,  the  terrible  rush  of  the  charging 
bear  had  carried  him  so  close  that  the  hunters 
behind  dared  not  fire.  Jud  had  no  time  even  to 
vault  into  the  saddle.  Leaving  the  ground  with 
a  dive,  he  landed  across  the  saddle  on  his 
stomach,  clutching  the  girth  with  one  hand  and 
seizing  the  reins  with  the  other,  while  his  legs 
waved  frantically  as  he  tried  to  balance  him- 
self. The  broncho  started  with  the  sudden 
speed  of  his  breed. 

Quick  as  he  was,  however,  the  shambling 
monster  behind  him  was  quicker,  and  in  a  sec- 
ond the  vast  shoulders  and  the  fierce,  snarling, 
frothing  jaws  were  right  at  the  pony's  flank. 
Only  the  peculiar  method  of  attack  of  a  griz- 
zly saved  the  lives  of  horse  and  rider.  A 
charging  grizzly  never  bites,  but  depends  upon 
the  smashing,  ripping  blows  of  its  enormous 
forearms,  which  it  always  rears  up  on  its  hind 
quarters  to  deliver,  using  its  teeth  only  when 
its  opponent  is  down.  True  to  form,  the  old 
bear  reared  up  on  its  haunches  and  struck  at 
the  flank  of  the  flying  pony  with  all  its  power. 
The  tiny  tick  of  time  which  the  bear  took  to 
rear  back  was  all  that  saved  the'  horse.  The 
blow  flashed  past  the  springing  hind  legs  of  the 
broncho  by  a  scant  inch.  Once  more  the  bear 
rushed  up,  and,  with  the  same  little  pause  of 
preparation,  struck  again.  Once  more  the 
flashing  legs  of  the  pony  carried  him  out  of 
danger,  this  time  with  a  wider  margin  of 
safety.  At  the  third  attempt  the  bear  missed 
the  horse  by  more  than  a  foot.  By  this  time 
the  running  broncho  had  reached  his  top  speed, 
which  was  a  little  faster  than  the  bear's  gait. 
For  a  hundred  yards  farther  the  chase  went 
on.  Then  the  bear,  seeing  himself  hopelessly 
out-distanced,  plunged  into  a  thicket  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tain. 

Throughout  the  whole  race  Jud  had  held  on 
for  dear  life,  keeping  his  place  in  the  saddle  by 
a  miracle,  his  legs  flying  and  flopping  in  the 
air  at  every  jump  of  the  racing  horse,  while  his 
toes  curled  convulsively  each  time  that  the 
fierce  head  of  the  bear  appeared  under  them. 
At  first  the  boys  were  horrified  at  Jud's  danger, 
but  when  they  saw  that  he  was  safe  they  roared 
with  delight  at  his  acrobatic  riding.  Even  the 
impassive  Indians  grinned  at  the  sight  of  those 
waving  legs.  Seeing  that  the  bear  no  longer 
followed  him,  Jud  at  last  managed  to  climb  into 
the  saddle  and,  recovering  his  rifle,  rode  back 
to  the  party  who  were  waiting  for  him. 


■HOl-'GH !  HOUGH !  HOUGH:'   HE  ROARED  LIKE  A  LION  AS  HE  CAME" 
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"That  's  the  way  to  do  it.  hoys,"  he  ex- 
plained kindly  as  he  joined  them.  "Always 
make  a  quick  get-away  if  you  find  you  can't 
stop  him  comin." 

"That  sure  was  a  quick  get-away,"  agreed 
Will  solemnly,  "but  none  too  quick  at  that." 

"What  I  did  n't  like,"  broke  in  Fred,  "was 
his  stopping  to  play  see-saw  while  the  bear  was 
coming.     That  seemed  kind  of  reckless  to  ine." 

"p6/'  joined  in  Joe,  without  a  smile,  "old 
Jud  he  lii-e  to  fide  on  his  stomach.  He  stay 
6'n',  tetter  tha^t  waly." 

Tti'at!  night  they  pitched'  tlneif  tairHp  among  a 
tltiAp'  6f  sp'riice  trees  at  fhe  feottorh  of  S  deep 
ravine.  The'  craeklifi^  fta'rii'es  leaped  up  amoiig 
the  shi'teng  sh'a'd'd'vyg,-  aWd'  fir  ^vfciy,  Gver  the 
darlc  ii)eaks;  fehrriti  iherri,  iaiffife'  i  i&ii§  iiOwl, 
witin  sorhething  of  menace  in'  its  wa^iling  notes. 
As"  H  fo'se  and  swelled  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
|)ic'fcfeted  horses  snorted'  iineasily  arid  the  two 
a'dgs,-  which  had  been  jyifig  (rut  in  tlte  d'art. 
irotte'd  into  the  firelight  and  ctirled  up  etose  to 
fhe  ffieit.-  KegOnae  iold  them  that  it  was  the 
ho*)  of  a  pack  of  htiritirtg  tiittfjer-nvolves. 

"Gee !"  said  Pted,  sifikitig  his  teeth  deep  into 
k  sifip  of  bmiled  dk-steak,  whidi  they  had 
brought  aloiig  as  part  of  their  supplies,  "this 
is  the  life  !  I  've  seen  a  grizzly  bear  and  heard 
a  pack  of  Wolves  and  am  eating  a  piece  of  elk. 
1  did  n't  know  that  there  was  so  much  fun  left 
in  the  world.  Me  for  camp-fires  and  hunts  and 
adventures." 

"That  's  it,  boy,"  said  Jud.  "Vou  once  get 
a  taste  of  wild  life  and  you  'il  never  be  satis- 
fied with  tame  life.  I  've  been  a-hikin'  and 
a-huntin'  and  a-wanderin'  for  a  good  many 
3'ears,  and  I  like  it  better  and  better  all  the  time. 
It  beats  me  how  folks  can  stay  cooped  up  in 
cities  when  they  might  be  out  in  the  open.  " 

The  next  morning  they  were  up  before  dawn. 
They  breakfasted  on  broiled,  dried  northern 
white-fish,  that  fish  of  frosted  silver,  the  pride 
of  the  North.  It  never  bites  at  bait,  but  must 
always  be  netted,  and  the  Indians  and  the 
white  men  who  have  tasted  it  agree  that  there 
is  no  fish  in  the  world  to  equal  it  for  flavor  and 
nourishment.  Old  Negonac  brewed  a  great  pot 
of  fragi^ant  Labrador  tea,  that  plant  with  the 
spicy,  aromatic,  leather-covered  leaf  which 
tastes  so  good  when  steeped. 

The  trail  led  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mountains,  and  by  this  time  they  were  in  the 
very  center  and  heart  of  the  bear  country.  Far 
in  front  of  them  against  the  sky  towered  a  vast 
snow-covered  peak  which  looked  like  a  moun- 
tain of  glass  under  the  morning  sun.  Their 
trail  led  through  wooded  slopes  and  up  and  up 
and  up  until  they  reached  a  point  where  drifts 


of  snow  showed  everywhere.  All  about  tliem 
were  tumbled  masses  of  rocks  and  slides  and 
clay-covered  ridges.  Suddenly  from  all  around 
them  sounded  a  series  of  shrill  policeman's 
whistles. 

"Whistlers,"  explained  Jud,  as  the  boys 
looked  at  him  inquiringly.  A  moment  later 
they  saw  one  perched  on  top  of  a  near-by 
boulder.  It  was  the  hoary  marmot,  an  animal 
much  like  the  eastern  woodchuck.  but  twice  as 
large  and  with  a  silvery-gray  fur.  A  short 
distance  beyond,  they  came  to  a  place  where  a 
grizzly  had  dug  out  a  colony  of  marmots. 
Over  two  car-loads  of  rocks  and  boulders  and 
stone  and  gravel  had  been  piled  up  until  the 
digging  animal  had  made  a  crater  some  eight 
feet  deep.  At  fhe  bottom  of  this  he  had  finally 
unearthed  the  grass-lined  cave  built  between 
two  great  flat  rocks  where  the  marmot  family 
had  made  their  home.  Smears  of  blood  and 
loiig  claw-rriarks  in  the  clay,  with  patches  of 
gray  fur  here  and  there,  showed  where  the 
f  riglitened  Whistlets  had  been  caught  and  killed 
one  after  fhe  ofhef  as  fhey  tried  to  scramble 
up  the  side  of  the  pit.  Five  in  all  had  been 
killed  and  eaten,  A  mile  or  so  beyond,  nearly 
an  aere  of  ground  was  torn  and  ploughed  and 
pitted  as  if  prospectors  had  been  mining  there. 
The  place  marked  where  another  grizzly  had 
spent  hours  in  digging  up  and  eating  greedily 
the  little  bulbs  of  the  spring  beauty,  or  Clax- 
toiiia,  which  in  spring  covered  the  mountain- 
side in  pink-and-white  sheets. 

Late  that  afternoon  they  camped  beside  a 
clattering,  rushing,  foaming  stream  which  had 
its  source  in  a  glacier  ten  miles  away.  While 
the  boys  were  getting  the  fire  ready,  Jud 
strolled  away  to  do  a  bit  of  exploring,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  followed  by  the  two  dogs,  .^s  he 
walked  and  smoked,  with  the  dogs  sniffing  at 
liis  heels,  he  saw  in  front  of  him  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  thick  black  stump.  All  at  once 
its  top  seemed  to  move,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  saw  that  it  was  another  bear,  grubbing 
up  roots.  The  dogs  saw  the  bear  as  soon  as 
he,  and,  witli  barks  and  yelps,  started  for  it  at 
full  speed.  Jud  followed,  expecting  to  see  the 
bear  take  to  a  tree,  as  a  black  bear  always 
does  when  closely  pressed  by  dogs.  This  bear. 
however,  neither  fought,  ran,  nor  climbed,  but 
moved  off  with  a  shambling,  effortless  gait. 
Jud  was  armed  with  nothing  bigger  than  a 
iack-knife,  but,  snatching  up  a  stick,  he  rushed 
shouting  toward  the  bear,  while  the  dogs 
barked  as  they  ran.  Instead  of  taking  to  a 
tree,  the  bear  suddenly  turned  and  made  a  pass 
at  the  nearest  dog,  missing  it  by  scarcely  an 
inch.     For  the   first   time    Jud   noticed  that   it 
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was  half  again  as  large  as  any  black  hear  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"This  climate  sure  floes  agree  with  bears!" 
he  remarked  to  himself  as  he  hurried  on. 

After  this  warning  to  its  pursuers,  the  bear 
moved  .steadily  through  the  brush,  with  the 
yelping  dogs  pressing  on  it  closer  and  closer. 


.At  last  it  came  to  where  two  large  trees  had 
fallen  one  above  the  other,  their  cros.sed 
trunks  making  a  sort  of  pen  open  only  on  one 
side.  Into  tliis  the  bear  pushed  its  way,  and, 
seeing  its  path  blocked  by  the  tree  trunks,  sud- 
denly turned  like  a  flash  and  rushed  directly 
at  Jud.    As  it  turned  and  Jud  caught  a  sight  of 
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its  bared  teeth,  he  realized  for  the  first  time 
what  he  was  "up  against."  The  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw  were  nearly  as  long  as  the  two 
pointed  canine  teeth.  This  double  set  of  fight- 
ing teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  is  the  sign  and 
seal  of  the  grizzly  bear.  If  anything  more 
was  needed  to  convince  Jud  that  this  jet-black 
animal  was  really  a  grizzly,  it  was  the  sight  of 
its  claws.  No  black  bear  ever  had  sets  of  the 
six-inch,  keen,  chiseling  talons  which  were  so 
rapidly  approaching  the  old  trapper.  For  the 
second  time  that  day  he  started  to  run,  but, 
before  he  had  gone  three  steps,  caught  his  foot 
in  a  concealed  root  and  plunged  headlong.  He 
had  just  time  to  turn  over  on  his  back  and 
draw  up  his  feet  when  the  bear  was  almost  on 
him.    The  great  beast  heaved  itself  up  to  strike. 

.'Kt  that  desperate  moment  the  two  dogs  lived 
up  to  their  reputation  as  staunch  bear-dogs  who 
would  follow  and  fight  until  either  they  or  the 
bear  were  dead.  Just  as  Jud  braced  himself 
to  receive  what  he  expected  would  be  his  death- 
blow, both  dogs  fastened  on  to  either  side  of 
the  bear's  hind  quarters.  Their  keen  teeth 
pierced  the  tough  skin  and  tore  into  the  living 
flesh  so  excruciatingly  that  the  bear  turned 
upon  them  even  in  the  very  act  of  striking.  As 
it  pivoted,  the  two  dogs  dodged  back  just  in_ 
time  to  avoid  the  double  blows  which  it  struck 
at  them  with  either  paw.  Jud  took  immediate 
advantage  of  his  respite  and  sprang  up  like  an 
acrobat  from  where  he  lay  and  darted  behind 
the  nearest  log.  With  a  snarl,  the  bear  backed 
into  the  angle  and  turned  and  faced  the  worry- 
ing ddgs  which  followed  him  so  closely.  In  a 
flash  the  dogs  ranged  themselves  behind  him 
on  either  flank.  As  the  farthest  dog  sunk  his 
teeth  again  into  the  bear's  hind  leg,  the  har- 
assed animal  turned  and  struck  at  the  dog's 
head,  which  showed  underneath  the  farther  log 
inside  the  pen.  As  the  bear  moved,  the  dog 
dodged  back  under  the  shelter  of  the  log.  Jud's 
eyes  bulged  out  as  he  saw  that  two  of  the  toes 
of  the  bear's  left  hind  paw  were  missing. 

"Old  Three-toes,  the  man-killer !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  me  with  nothin'  but  a  pen- 
knife!" 

At  that  moment  the  dog  nearest  Jud  pre- 
sented the  bear  with  an  enthusiastic  bite. 
.Vgain  the  bear  turned,  and,  leaning  over  the 
log,  struck  downward  so  quickly  that  the  dog 
had  scarcely  time  to  move  out  of  range.  Jud, 
farther  down  the  log.  crouched,  expecting  that 
the  enraged  animal  would  climb  over  and 
attack  him  again.  As  he  waited,  he  managed 
to  open  the  alleged  penknife,  which  had  a 
blade  nearly  five  inches  long.  The  farther  dog 
then  seized  his  opportunity  and  ripped  his  teeth 


through  the  bear's  exposed  flank  until  the 
latter  turned  with  a  roar  and  started  to 
scramble  over  the  log  and  attack  in  the  open. 
This  was  too  much  for  Jud.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  allow  either  of  those  dogs,  to  which  he 
owed  his  life,  to  be  sacrificed.  Resting  his  left 
hand  on  the  log,  he  leaned  forward  and  with 
all  his  might  drove  the  knife  in  behind  the 
bear's  left  fore  shoulder.  The  blade  slipped 
in  clear  to  the  handle,  and,  drawing  it  out, 
Jud  leaped  back. 

As  he  felt  the  stab,  the  bear  whirled  around, 
striking  a  blow  which  ripped  a  great  mass  of 
bark  and  decayed  wood  from  the  place  on  the 
log  where  Jud  had  been  lying  the  second  be- 
fore. Then  for  a  moment,  bear,  dogs,  and 
man  stopped  and  look^  '  one  another  over  in 
this  three-cornered  du. 
back,  Jud  shouted  for 
but  no  answer  came, 
the  mountain  stream  ne 


As  his  breath  came 
p  again  and  again. 


;  clattering  rush  of 
ihe  rest  of  the  party 


drowned  all  sounds  farther  than  fifty  yards 
away,  nor  had  Jud  been  gone  long  enough  to 
make  them  uneasy  about  his  absence.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  Jud's  mind  but  that  he  could 
escape.  There  was  no  doubt  too  that,  if  he 
went,  the  bear  would  eventually  kill  both  of  the 
dogs  before  he  could  return,  for  the  life  of  a 
pack  which  attacks  a  grizzly  away  from  the 
hunter  is  short  indeed. 

"I  just  can't  do  it  I"  said  Jud,  to  himself. 
"Them  dogs  saved  my  life.  I  've  never  quit  a 
friend  and  I  'm  not  goin'  to  begin  now." 

Once  more  Jud  stabbed  the  bear  as  it  start- 
ed over  the  log  after  the  farther  dog.  Once 
more  it  whirled  upon  him,  only  to  be  grabbed 
by  first  one  dog  and  then  the  other.  Then  be- 
gan a  grim  battle.  The  man  stopped  his  useless 
shouting ;  the  dogs  yelped  no  more ;  nor  did 
the  bear  make  another  sound.  It  was  such  a 
fight  as  our  far-away  ancestors  of  the  Stone 
Age  must  often  have  waged  against  the  beast- 
folk  in  the  days  when  the  world  was  young. 
Human  strength  and  skill  were  pitted  against 
brute  bulk  and  strength.  The  controlled  fierce- 
ness of  the  human  confronted  the  ferocious 
blood-lust  of  the  beast.  In  dog,  in  bear,  and 
man  alike  blazed  a  courage  which  nothing  but 
death  would  quench.  Never  did  viking,  war- 
rior, or  champion  among  Jud's  far-away  fore- 
fathers for  ten  thousand  years  ever  clench  his 
teeth  more  grimly  or  grip  his  weapon  inore 
bravely  for  one  last  long  fight  than  did  the  old 
man  that  day.  Time  and  time  and  time  again 
he  thrust  with  all  his  strength.  Again  and 
again  the  maddened  beast  whirled  and  started 
across  the  log  toward  him,  only  to  turn  back 
each  time  to  rid  itself  of  the  unendurable  agony 
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of  the  (logs'  fanged  jaws.  Back  and  forth, 
around  and  around  in  a  hurrying,  gasping, 
panting  circle  the  fight  went  on. 

.At  first  the  advantage  was  all  with  the  bear. 
It  seemed  to  have  unlimited  endurance,  and 
once,  as  the  near  dog  was  a  little  slow  in  getting 
away,  the  very  tip  of  the  fierce  claws  caught 
him  back  of  the  shoulder  and  ripped  long, 
bloody  furrows  from  neck  to  tail.  .\n  incli 
nearer,  and  the  fighting  days  of  that  dog  would 
have  been  done.  Streaming  witli  blood  and 
yelping  with  pain,  he  yet  fought  quite  as  tierce- 
h-  as  before.  At  last  old  Three-toes  changed 
his  tactics.  Feinting  as  if  to  strike  at  the  far- 
ther dog,  he  suddenly  swung  back  as  Jud 
leaned  forward  for  his  thrust  and  sent  a  blow 
whizzing  at  him  which  ripped  clear  through 
the  flesh  of  his  right  hand,  dashing  the  knife 
out  of  his  grasp.  Jud  staggered  back  weapon- 
less. 

Fortunately,  the  flying  knife  struck  a  bush 
back  of  him  and  dropped  near  enough  to  be 
easily  recovered.  Jud  came  back  into  the  fight 
just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  farther  dog. 
The  bear  was  nearly  over  the  log  when, 
scrambling  up.  Jud  sunk  another  thrust  into 
the  black  fur,  this  time  with  his  left  hand,  with 
all  his  strength.  It  was  enough  to  bring  the 
bear  back  again  into  the  pen,  and  the  battle 
went  on,  apparently  a  losing  one  for  the  man 
and  his  allies.  Little  by  little,  however,  the 
bear  began  to  show  the  effects  of  the  constant 
attack.  ,A  full-grown  grizzly  can  endure 
wounds  which  would  disable  nearly  any  other 
animal  on  this  continent,  but  even  its  vast 
strength  ebbs  with  its  blood.  A  crimson  froth 
flew  from  the  wide-open  mouth,  and  the  great 
bulk  rocked,  while,  by  degrees,  the  bear's  blows 
were  more  delayed  and  slower  when  they  came. 
The  change  had  come  only  just  in  time.  The 
muscles  of  the  dog  nearest  Jud  were  stiffening 
under  his  wounds.  The  old  trapper  himself 
felt  a  curious  numbness  stealing  over  him,  and 
each  time  he  drove  his  tired  body  to  the  at- 
tack with  more  difficulty. 

"T  've  got  just  about  one  more  punch  left," 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

In  another  moment  his  time  came.  Rocking 
backward  and  forward,  the  bear  for  the  first 
time  paid  no  attention  to  the  attack  of  the 
farthest  dog,  which,  alone  of  the  four,  was  un- 
injured. It  was  not  until  the  tearing  jaws  met 
in  the  flesh  of  its  side  that  the  great  beast  was 
roused  to  a  last  desperate  effort.  Whirling 
back,  it  floundered  clear  over  the  log  and,  with 
its  head  on  the  other  side,  struck  far  out. 
Pulling  himself  stiffly  up  until  he  lay  across  his 
log,  the  old  trapper  leaned  out.     With  all  his 


might,  b.e  drove  the  knife  back  of  the  angle  of 
the  bear's  fore  shoulder.  Pulling  his  crippled 
hand  above  his  sound  one,  he  forced  the  knife 
in  with  the  last  bit  of  strength  he  had  left  until 
it  went  out  of  sight — blade,  handle,  and  all. 
With  a  last  effort,  he  pushed  himself  back 
and  away  from  the  quivering  body  and  dropped 
from  very,  weakness  down  back  of  the  log 
nearest  to  him.  He  was  not  a  second  too  soon. 
As  if  this  last  terrible  thrust  had  released  a 
spring,  the  great  beast  sprang  clear  ofT  the 
ground  and  fell  across  the  log  under  which 
Jud  lay,  his  fierce  claws  dangling  not  a  foot 
above  the  body  of  the  old  man.  With  glazing 
eyes  he  tried  to  strike  a  last  fatal  blow,  but 
even  as  he  raised  his  paw  he  fell  back — dead  ! 

Then  everything  went  black  in  front  of  Jud's 
eyes.  He  was  roused  by  the  dogs  licking  his 
hands.  With  a  tremendous  effort,  he  got  to  his 
feet  and,  followed  by  the  dogs,  staggered  stif- 
fly back  to  the  camp.  The  boys  were  just  about 
silting  down  to  a  steaming  meal  when  they  saw 
the  old  man  come  tottering  toward  them. 
Grasping  their  rifles,  the  whole  party  sprang 
toward  him. 

"What  's  happened,  Jud?"  shouted  Will. 
"Are  you  hurt?" 

Jud  grinned  weakly  as  he  leaned  back  against 
their  supporting  arms. 

■'I  "ve  just  been  killin'  old  Three-toes  witli 
my  jack-knife,"  he  announced  as  he  sank  down 
by  the  fire. 

'Poor  chap!"  said  I'^ed,  "he  's  out  of  his 
head.    Something  's  bitten  him  up  pretty  bad." 

Old  Xegouac  hurried  to  bandage  both  Jud's 
wounds  and  those  of  the  dog  with  hot  w-ater  and 
the  antiseptic  sphagnum  moss,  after  the  Indian 
fashion.  When  the  boys  found  that  very  little 
of  tlie  blood  with  which  Jud  was  covered  was 
his  own,  they  left  him  in  Xegouac's  care  and, 
with  the  other  Indians,  followed  the  blood- 
stained trail  along  which  he  had  come.  There 
ihey  found  the  terror  of  the  island  for  a  gen- 
eration lying  dead  across  the  log.  They  count- 
ed seventeen  knife-thrusts  back  and  around  the 
vast  fore  shoulders.  In  the  bottom  of  the  last 
gaping  wound  was  Jud's  jack-knife.  The  blad,' 
had  pierced  the  upper  part  of  the  bear's  heart, 
cutting  the  great  central  blood-vessels.  With 
enormous  effort,  they  dragged  the  immense 
carcass  back  to  the  fire.  When  Xegouac  saw 
the  black  body  and  the  missing  toes  he  said 
something  in  his  native  language  to  the  other 
two.  Immediately  they  stood  up  and  bowed 
themselves  before  Jud  with  the  same  gesture 
which  Will  had  seen  Xegouac  use  when  he 
came  before  the  great  shuman  himself  Then 
under    Xegouac's   directions   the   two    hunters 
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climbed  a  tall  pine  standing  beside  tbe  stream. 
One  by  one  they  lopped  the  branches  to  the 
very  top. 

"What  in  time  are  those  fellows  doing?"  in- 
(juired  Jud,  between  bites. 

"They      make      you      lop-stick,"      returned 


Negouac,  respectfully.  "Only  great  chiefs  have 
lop-stick." 

To  this  day  beside  that  lonely  stream  towers 
the  great  pine  with  a  tuft  of  branches  at  its 
top.  the  lop-stick  of  Jud  Adams,  the  Slayer  of 
old  Three-toes,  the  man-killer. 


(  To    be    continued) 


THE  MISSIONS  OF 

PRINCE  DISDAIN 

By  MARTHA  IMI-.RCE 


O.NCE  upon  a  time,  as  all  fairy-tales  say.  there 
lived  a  king  and  queen  who  ruled  over  a  vast 
and  splendid  country.  They  had  one  son,  who, 
instead  of  being  their  joy,  was  their  greatest 
sorrow.  He  was  large,  strong,  and  handsome, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  insolent,  haughty,  and  such  a 
sluggard  that  everybody  hated  him  and  he  had 
not  a  friend  in  the  world.  His  subjects  hail 
long  since  forgotten  his  name  as  everywhere  he 
was  called  Prince  Disdain. 

Not  far  from  the  castle,  in  which  there  was 
so  much  sorrow,  was  a  tiny  cottage,  filled  to 
the  very  doors  with  happiness.  There  dwelt  a 
poor  old  man  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  This 
young  girl  was  as  beautiful  as  the  morning,  but 
it  was  not  for  that  that  every  one  who  knew 
her  loved  her.  She  was  so  gentle,  generous,  and 
kind-hearted  that  people  called  her  Sunshine. 

One  day  Sunshine  went  on  an  errand  for  her 
mother.  It  was  very  hot,  but  she  walked  along 
bravely,  unmindful  of  the  heat  and  of  her 
aching  feet  in  their  wooden  shoes,  greeting 
every  one  with  a  smile  and  a  cheery  word. 
Among  others,  she  met  an  old  woman,  whose 
gray  hair  fell  down  on  each  side  of  her  face 
and  who  leaned  heavily  on  a  crooked  cane. 


This  old  woman  looked  at  her  with  sharp 
eyes  and  then  said  suddenly  in  a  high,  cracked 
voice,  "Good  morning.  Sunshine." 

Sunshine  was  much  surprised  that  this  stran- 
ger should  know  her  name,  but  she  had  been 
taught  to  be  very  polite,  so  she  dropped  a  little 
curtsey  as  she  answered,  "Good  morning, 
niadame." 

The  old  woman  looked  pleased  and  continued 
in  a  kinder  tone : 

"There  is  to  be  a  ball  at  the  palace  to-night 
and  you  are  going.  When  you  arrive,  the 
prince  will  fall  in  love  with  you  and  beg  you  to 
marry  him."  She  stopped  and  laughed  a  thin, 
cackling  laugh.  "Don't  marry  him,  my  child, 
until  you  have  given  him  the  hardest  task  you 
can  think  of  to  perform."  As  she  finished 
speaking  the  stranger  vanished,  but  where  she 
had  stood  there  lay  a  single  scarlet  rose.  Sun- 
shine picked  it  up  very  carefully,  for  she  was 
sure  her  new  friend  must  be  a  fairy. 

That  night  she  put  on  her  best  dress,  fastened 
the  rose  in  her  girdle,  and  set  out  for  the  ball, 
although  she  had  no  hope  of  being  admitted. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  palace  gates,  however, 
her    muslin    dress    changed    suddenly    into    a 
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dazzling  gown  of  scarlet  satin,  while  bands  of 
rubies  wound  themselves  into  her  hair,  and  her 
arms  were  filled  with  deep  red  roses.  Thus  at- 
tired she  entered  the  ball-room,  and  no  sooner 
had  the  young  prince  seen  this  lovely  stranger 
than  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  He  danced 
with  her  all  the  evening  and  at  parting  begged 
her  to  marry  him. 

.Vow  young  Prince  Disdain  had  never  before 
been   in   love   with  any  one  but  himself.     The 


riding,  he  came  to  the  country  which  he  sought. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  he  crossed  tiie  border. 
than  a  great  giant,  carrying  a  spiked  club  and 
with  teeth  as  large  as  millstones,  came  rushing 
out  at  him  crying : 

"Xo  coward  enters  here!" 

Tlien  Disdain  drew  his  sword  in  sudden  fur\ 
and  fought  with  all  his  might  until  the  giant 
lay  dead  at  his  feet.  'Ihe  young  prince  would 
then  have  gone  his  way.  but  a  lion  suddenly 
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change,  however,  made  him  so  pleasing  that 
Sunshine  had  begun  to  love  him  in  return. 
Nevertheless,  she  remembered  the  fairy's  ad- 
vice, and,  thinking  of  the  armies  that  his  father 
bad  led  against  the  country's  enemies  while  he 
stayed  safe  at  home,  she  answered: 

"First,  bring  me  the  sword  of  courage  from 
the  Land  of  Uravery." 

Then  the  young  Prince,  with  a  new  eager- 
ness, ordered  his  horse,  and  with  one  of  Sun- 
shine's roses  in  his  buttonhole,  rode  away  upon 
his  mission. 

.Vow  as  we  all  know,  the  Land  of  Bravery  is 
hard  to  find,  and  it  was  particularly  so  to  this 
coward  prince.  Sometimes  he  became  discour- 
aged in  his  search,  but  the  sight  of  the  red  rose, 
which  bloomed  in  his  buttonhole,  kept  him  to 
the  task.     .-Kt  last,  after  many  days  of  weary 


came  roaring  down  to  do  battle  with  him.  Time 
after  time  he  fought  and  conquered,  each  time 
only  to  meet  a  new  foe.  Sometimes,  almost 
fainting,  he  was  about  to  give  in,  but  a  glance 
at  Simshine's  sweet  talisman  gave  him  new 
strength  and  new  enthusiasm.  Thus  for  a 
whole  year  he  met  and  vanquished  ogres, 
dragons,  dwarfs,  and  even  armies,  until  at  last 
a  day  came  when  no  enemy  appeared,  but  in- 
stead a  lovely  lady  all  in  white  who  held  in  her 
hand  a  slender  sword.  Its  hilt  was  encrusted 
with  rubies. 

"This  is  your  reward.  Prince  Disdain,"  .she 
said,  and,  giving  it  into  his  hand,  vanished 
instantly. 

The  day  after  the  prince  returned  to  his  own 
people.  .Sunshine  was  walking  along  the  road, 
taking  some  flowers  to  a  sick  child,  when  just 
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ahead  of  her  she  saw  an  old  woman  lean- 
ing on  a  crooked  stick,  her  gray  hair 
streaming  around  her  face. 

"Good  morning,  Sunshine,"  she  said, 
in  a  high  cracked  voice. 

Sunshine  smiled  as  she  dropped  a  little 
curtsey.  "Good  morning,  madame,"  she 
replied. 

"Vou  took  my  advice  once,"  said  the 
fairy,  "and  in  consequence  the  prince  has 
hecome  the  bravest  man  in  the  kingdom. 
Take  it  again,  and  go  to  the  ball  to-night. 
When  the  prince  asks  your  hand,  set  him 
again  the  hardest  task  you  can  think  of." 
Then  the  woman  was  gone,  but  w-here  she 
had  stood  lay  a  single  yellow  rose. 

That  night  Sunshine  again  dressed  in 
her  best  and  went  to  the  ball.  .\t  the  gates 
of  the  palace  her  dress  turned  into  yellow 
satin,  her  hair  was  bound  with  strings  of 
topaz,  and  her  arms  were  filled  with  yellow 
roses. 

When   Disdain  gave  her  the  sword  of 
courage,  he  eagerly  begged  ihat  the  lovely 
lady  vifould  now  marry  him,  since  he  had 
fulfilled  his  mission.     But  Sunshine,  thinking 
of  his  lazy,  useless  life,  made  answer,  "First 


"A   GREAT    GIANT   CAilE    RUSHING    OUT    AT    HIM" 


PRINCE   DISD-il.V   CARRTIXG   A   BrXDLE    OF   FAGGOTS 

bring  me  the  Scepter  of  Achievement  from 
the  Land  of  Industry." 

Once  more  the  prince  ordered  his  horse  and, 
with  a  yellow  rose  in  his  buttonhole,  rode  forth 
on  his  mission. 

For  many  a  long  day  he  rode,  searching  for 
the  Land  of  Industry.  Sometimes  he  grew  dis- 
couraged, but  the  sight  of  the  yellow  flower 
urged  him  on,  until  at  last  he  came  to  the  bor- 
der line  of  his  kingdom.  Beyond,  lay  mills  and 
factories,  the  throb  of  machinery  filled  the  air, 
while  great  smoke-stacks  were  giving  forth 
clouds  of  smoke. 

.As  the  prince  hesitated,  a  man  approached, 
who  said : 

"No  sluggard  may  enter  here.  There  is  a 
machine  ;  get  to  work." 

Thus  through  an  entire  year  the  haughty, 
lazy  young  man  worked.  At  times  he  deter- 
mined to  return  home,  but  each  time  his  lady's 
flower,  unfading  and  beautiful,  kept  him  to  the 
task.  .At  last  one  morning  he  awoke  to  find 
that  all  about  him  was  strangely  still.  Sitting 
up,  he  discovered  that  he  was  on  a  pleasant 
hillside  and  that  a  lady  all  in  white  stood  beside 
him  with  a  slender  scepter  in  her  hand,  richly 
ornamented  with  topaz. 

"This  is  your  reward.  Prince  Disdain,"  she 
murmured  as  she  disappeared. 

On  the  day  that  the  prince  returned.  Sun- 
shine was  going  on  an  errand  for  a  neighbor 
when  again  she  met  the  old,  gray-haired  woman, 
leaning  on  a  crooked  cane. 
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"Good  morning.  Sunshine,"  said  she, 

'"Good  morning,  madame,"  answered  Sun- 
shine, not  forgetting  her  curtsey, 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  fairy,  "you  are  a  good 
girl.  Tlie  prince  will  make  a  wise  king.  Don't 
forget,  when  he  asks  you  to  marry  him  at  the 
hall  to-night,  that  he  has  another  lesson  to 
learn  !" 

.^s  she  finished  speaking,  she  seemed  to  fade 
into  thin  air,  but  where  she  had  stood  lay  a 
single  pink  rose. 

That  night  Sunshine  again  went  to  the  ball, 
and  as  she  waited  to  be  admitted,  her  simple 
white  muslin  gown  changed  to  rosy  pink,  decked 
with  coral  and  roses.  The  prince  claimed  to  he 
rewarded  with  her  hand:  but  this  time  she 
thought  of  his  selfishness  and  of  his  power  to 
do  good  if  only  he  had  the  will  to  do  so. 

'"Bring  me  the  Crown  of  Unselfishness  from 
the  Land  of  Service,"  she  bade  him. 

And  so,  for  the  third  time,  he  set  out  on  his 
mission. 

Of  all  other  lands,  that  of  Service  seemed  the 
hardest  to  find,  but  with  the  pink  ro.se  in  his 
buttonhole  to  urge  him  on,  he  came  at  last  to 
the  border.  He  expected  to  be  stopped  there, 
but  no  one  met  him  and  .so  he  rode  on.  -Vt  one 
side  of  the  road,  a  woman,  bearing  a  great 
bundle  of  faggots,  trudged  wearily  along.  The 
prince  was  about  to  ride  by,  as  he  would  have 
(lone  in  his  own  country,  but  suddenly  he 
looked  at  the  little  rose.  Something  he  saw 
.there  made  him  dismount  and  help  the  woman 
with  her  burden.  On  and  on 
he  rode,  and  on  all  sides  he   ^ 


saw  sorrow,  poverty,  and  pain.  New  experi- 
ences were  these  for  the  young  man,  but  when 
he  rode  home,  after  a  year  of  service,  the  lady 
in  white  had  given  him  a  crown  of  gold. 

.'\s  Sunshine  walked  in  the  woods  on  the  day 
after  her  lover's  return,  dreaming  of  him,  she 
met  the  old  fairy,  who  said  to  her,  "Good 
morning.  Sunshine.  " 

Then  Sunshine  dropped  a  curtsey  and  an- 
swered, "Ciood  morning,  madame  " 

"Well,"  saitl  the  fairy,  "the  prince  has  learneil 
his  lesson,  and  now  when  he  asks  you,  at  the 
ball,  to  marry  him,  tell  him  you  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  he  likes."  And  again  she  was  gone, 
but  there  on  the  path  lay  a  gleaming  white  rose. 

Sunshine  went  to  the  ball  that  night  in  shim- 
mering bridal  white,  decked  with  diamonds  and 
white  roses.  When  the  prince  saw  her,  he 
came  eagerly  forward  and  whispered,  "Will 
you  marry  me,  Sunshine?" 

And  she  answered,  very  low,  "This  moment. 
if  you  wish." 

"Wait,  my  children,"  said  a  voice  behind 
them,  and,  turning,  they  saw  a  bright  figure, 
which  Sunshine  recognized  as  her  fairy  and 
Disdain  as  his  white  lady.  "We  must  change 
our  prince's  name,"  said  the  fairy,  smiling: 
"shall  we  call  him  Prince  Manly?" 

"Prince  Manly  !  Prince  Manly  !"  shouted 
the  courtiers. 

.And  so  Sunshine  and  the  prince  were  mar- 
ried and  ruled  over  a  country  where  all  the 
people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  generous 
and  good,  and  none  more  so  than  King  Manly 
and  Queen  Sunshine. 
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THE  BLUEJAYS'  CIRCUS 

By  HELEN  ELLSWORTH 

{Mrs.  IVattrits  C.  C.  van  Lbben    Sets) 
Autlioi     11.''   '  Tlif   Bluejays   in    tile  Sierras" 


Juliet  ariii  Jane  w«re  riding  down  tli  e  liroad 
ievee  along  the  Sacramento  Ri^■er,  hurrying  a 
little  so  as  not  to  be  late  for  their  early  supper, 
when  their  eyes  were  caught  by  a  huge,  flaring 
poster,  pasted  on  the  side  of  an  enclosed  shed 
on  one  of  the  boat  landings: 

THE   FLY   HIGH   CIRCX'S 

THE  GREATEST,  GRANDEST  SPECTACLE 

SEE  THE   SEVEN  WONDERS  OH  THE   WORLD 

THREE  RINGS 

•TAMED   ELEPHANTS,   LIONS.  TIGERS,  MONKEYS,. 

ZEBRAS,  GIRAFFES. 

SEALIONS 

MARVELOUS    BARE  BACK   RIDING 

LARGEST   CIRCUS  TENT   EVER   MADE 

FOURTH  OF  JULY— SACRAMENTO  CITY 

DON'T  MISS  IT! 

Fascinated,  they  rode  down  the  sandy  slope 
'  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  flaming  "wonders" 
portrayed, — lightly  clad  ladies,  dancing  on  the 
broad  backs  of  their  snow-white  horses,  ele- 
phants trumpeting  at  the  command  of  their 
midget  master,  monkeys  hanging  from  the  vivid 
green  branches  of  tall  moss-covered  trees,  a 
troop  of  ponies  balancing  on  turning  stands, 
and  a  group  of  lions  roaring  their  defiance  at 
their  girl  trainer. 

"Oh,  Juliet !"  said  Jane,  with  a  sigh  of  ec- 
stasy, "would  n't  you  love  to  see  it?  Can't  we 
go?     Would  n't  it  be  just  too  wonderful  !" 

"The  Fourth  of  July" — Juliet  shook  her  head 
with  a  little  frown.  "I  'm  afraid  we  can't. 
Papa  said  just  yesterday  that  he  would  have  to  v 


he  in  Oakland  the  morning  of  the  Fourth — but. 
oh.  wotild  n't  it  be  fun  to  see  all  those  animals: 
and  thf    riding — thi.nk  of  it,  Jane  !" 

"I  am  thinking  about  it,"  was  Jane's  re- 
sponse. "It  would  be  just  splendid.  Let  's 
hurry  home  and  talk  it  over  with  Mama  and 
Papa.      Maybe  they  can  find  a  way." 

Slo^vly,  they  turned  from  the  gorgeouslf 
colore  d  posters  and  put  their  horses  directly  at 
the  steep  levee.  Leaning  forward  and  clinging 
to  tbeir  horses'  manes  so  as  not  to  slip  too  far 
back  as  the  ponies  climbed,  they  regained  the 
well-oiled  road  on  top  and  set  off  for  home  at 
a  gallop  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Juliet  and  Jane  were  the  oldest  of  the  five 
Bluejays.  The  nickname  had  been  given  to  all 
the  Ver  Planck  children  several  years  before, 
for  dark-blue  denim  was  the  favorite  ranch 
and  mountain  dress  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  and  as  all  their  names  began  with  J, 
it  fitted  them  very  well.  Juliet  was  twelve,  tall 
for  her  age,  serious  and  rather  inclined  to  be 
shy.  Jane,  two  years  younger,  was  a  merry 
little  piece.  Her  brown  hair  was  short  and 
very  curly,  and  strangers  often  mistook  her  for 
.a  boy  when  dressed  in  her  riding  clothes. 

They  had  two  younger  brothers.  Jan,  seven 
years  old,  and  four-year-old  Just,  who  was 
:almost  as  big  as  Jan. 

There  was  one  other  Bluejay,  the  baby  Jac- 
tjueline — Jacky — or  "new  baby"  as  Jan  still 
called  her,  though  she  was  more  than  a  year 
old. 
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l'l\i>  oliildreiv  >loppof[  a  niiiiiilc  at  tlie  post- 
ollice,  aHil  then  rode  on.  Turning  off  the  tevee, 
they  headed''  inland.  As  their  horses  tronterf 
down  (he  \ox\g  inner  slope  to  the  wide,  dnaty 
iVJad  that  cut  through  their  grandfather's 
fartc)!,  tftty  could  look- out  across  the  flat,  green 
fi^tlk>  and,  four  miles- away,  between  rows  of 
papi&f  tfccs.  they  couldi  sec  the  ranch  head- 
(^itoWfefs.  Farther  on.  tlieir  home  stood  out 
NVhife  against  the  hack  levee;  On  the  horizort. 
Mt'.  TfisUn  loomed  up  from-  tlie  Coast  Range. 
It  needed  cmly  a  thin  sjMrar  oi  smoke  from  the 
summit  to  nmake  it  look  iJlie  Fojiyama.  The 
road  ahead  was  lined  on  eit^iwf  side  by  the 
ditches  that  made  farming  possilMff  ow  this  Cali- 
fornia ranch.  Without  them  awdi  tFne  high 
levees  built  around  to  keep  out  the'  flootr  water, 
the  land  would  have  been  the  swampittl'iat  their 
grandfatlicr  had  found  it.  Now,  instearilof  the 
browns  and  yellows  which  are  Cafi-fiM-nia's. 
summer  colors,  the  ranch  was  fresh  and  ^reen. 
with  great  blocks  of  fruit  trees,  dark  and'  wft„ 
the  brilliant  hue  of  alfalfa,  the  light  greew  off 
onion-seed  stands,  crowned  by  their  white  tOQ»,. 
and  great  tracts  of  bean  plantk  stretching  cwl. 
for  niilcs  in  long,  .straight  rowsi. 

Mr.  vcr  Planck,  the  children  ■.'•  iather,  was; 
tlie  ranch  manager,  and  except  ici<cr  flheir  sum- 
mers in  the  mountains  and  occasionaill  visits  to 
other  members  of  the  family,  the  clTyVlren  had 
■ilways  lived  there. 

They  trotted  up  to  tlie  big  barn  and  ij««J!iiped 


VS'    CIRCUS  '^  ^^" 

"Vou  missed  it  bv  not  goinsi,'  V  f'  i'-'*.  .]»"!' 
said  Jane.  "We  saw  the  most  vV<<K  'ierful  pic- 
tures—lions, tigers,  elephants,  nu  MJJh/'S-  hippo- 
potannisses.  and  the  finest  riding  yiMl' *  ^'^^  s^"- 
They  were  about  a  circus.  We  'rC  tJjv  '"S  '« 
ask  if  we  can't  go." 

1 


jiJUfcj   *,u>AW.^;  THE  jn  iu>i.i; 

off.  and  leaving  llieir  horses  with  Tom.  the 
stableman,  turned  down  the  road  toward  home. 
They  .saw  Jan  and  Just  working  in  their  vege- 
table garden  and  called  to  them.  "Come  on 
home,  you  two  !  it  's  almost  siipper-time,"  and 
they  waited   for  the  little  boys  to  join  them. 


A    rUIV.XTK    KEHKAR.s.iL 

They  burst  in  on  their  mother  and  fat'Kr-. 
who  were  having  tea  on  the  porch.  "There  Js. 
going  to  be  a  circus — "  began  Juliet. 

"A  circus — a  circu.s — we  want  to  go  to  the 
circus  1"  chorused  Just  and  Jan. 

"A  circus.  Mama."  interrupted  Jane,  "in  Sac 
ramento,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.   Can't  we  go?  " 

"On  the  I'ourth — ju.st  that  one  day — oh.  chil- 
dren, I  'm  so  sorry!"  and  Mrs.  ver  Planck 
shook  her  head.  "It  would  be  nice  for  you  to 
yo — but  the  I'ourtli —  ^'on  can't  change  y-<0)mr 
Oakland  date.  Dirk,  and  take  them?"  she  went 
on,  turning  to  her  husband. 

"No — it  's  too  bad.  but  that  's  the  only  day  II 
can  meet  my  man.  Never  mind,  children,  there; 
\\  ill  be  another  along,"  said  their  father. 

"Oh.  Papa."  wailed  Jane,  "'this  is  such  a 
wonderful  circus,  and  it  's  years  since  we  've. 
been  to  one  !" 

■"Xo  circus!"  Just  had  his  mouth  open,  ready 
for  a  howl.  ""No  ice-cream — no  cake — no  hip- 
popotaniusses  !" 

"Hippopotami."  corrected  his  mother,  gath- 
ering him  up  ([uickly  in  her  la[)  before  the 
storm  coubl  hurst. 

Pa|)a  had  put  down  his  tea-cu])  and  was  roll- 
ing Jan.  who  was  doing  his  best  to  get  away, 
up  and  down  on  the  floor.  ""W'hat  's  all  this 
talk  about  a  circus?"  be  asked.  "It  seems  to 
tmc  we  have  one  here  every  day.  There!" — 
and  lie  included  Jane  in  the  tangled  heap  on  the 
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porch  floor, — "from  the  noise  vou  children 
make,  von  'd  think  this  was  a  circns." 

"Papa  is  right."  said  Mrs.  ver  Planck,  as 
soon  as  she  could  be  heard.  "A  circus  right 
here — that  is  the  very  thing !  Why  don't  you 
give  one  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  do  it  all 
yourselves?" 

"A  circus  at  home?"  Juliet  was  very  doubt- 
ful.    "But  we  have  n't  any  wild  animals." 

"Of  course  you  have !''  said  her  father. 
"Ever  so  many — wild  and  tame.  What  do  you 
call  that  team  of  goats  you  have  been  trying 
to  break?  Are  n't  they  wild?  And  there  are 
the  donkeys — and  the  rabbits — your  ponies — 
and  Cinders  !  Why,  of  course,  you  can  give  a 
circus.  Just  can- be  the  clown.  Jan  can  be 
ring-master,  and  Juliet  and  Jane  can  flit 
through  the  hoops  and  dance  bareback  on  Jolly 
and  Gay,  and — " 

"Oh,   Papa!"  interrupted  Jane,  "could  we?" 

"We  might,"  said  Juliet;  "we  might — not  a 
real  one,  of  course,  but  a  sort  of  a  one.  It 
would  be  better  than  no  circus.  \\'e  'd  have 
three  weeks  to  prepare  in." 

"Why  not  charge  admission,"  said  ^lama. 
"and  give  the  monev  to  the  Red  Cross?     That 
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would  make  it  worth  while.  It  's  a  ranch  holi- 
day, and  it  would  be  a  good  way  to  celebrate. 
Then,  after  the  performance,  we  could  serve 
ice-cream  and  cake. 

"Better  charge  for  that,  too,"  suggested  Mr. 
ver  Planck. 


"Oh,  Papa  !  charge  for  something  to  eat  in 
our  own  house  !"  Juliet  was  plainly  horrified. 
"But  for  the  circus — that  is  different.  Do  you 
think  anv  one  would  pay  as  much  as  ten  cents 
to  see  us  ride?" 

Just  then  a  whistle  was  blown  twice.  "We 
've  talked  so  long,  we  're  late  again.  That  's 
Mademoiselle — she  '11  probably  fine  us.  Come 
on,  you  kids,"  and  Juliet  started  for  the  door. 
That  evening,  little  else  besides  the  circus 
was  discussed.  At  supper,  where  the  conversa- 
tion had  to  be  in  French,  they  found  the  new 
subject  a  little  difficult,  but  Mademoiselle,  who 
presided  at  their  table,  supplied  them  with  an 
entirely  new  set  of  words  and,  with  her  help, 
they  got  on  famously. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  the  most  pre- 
cious day  of  the  week.  There  were  no  lessons 
or  practice  to  bother  about  and,  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  day.  they  were  always  up  at 
least  an  hour  earlier  than  on  other  days.  The 
circus  was  still  the  absorbing  topic. 

"I  don't  believe  they  have  anything  prettier 
than  Tommy,  with  his  white  mane  and  tail,  in 
a  real  circus.  \\'e  "11  dress  him  up  beautifully  in 
that  blue  bridle  of  Grandmama's  with  all  the  tas- 
sels, and  Jan  will  be  proud 
of  him ;  but  how  are  we 
ever  going  to  make  J  a  n 
practise  jumping?" 

"Oh,  if  it  's  for  the  Red 
Cross,  he  '11  do  it,  I  'm 
sure.  That  will  give  him  a 
reason — and  he  's  always 
insisting  on  a  reason. 
Now,  the  first  thing  we 
must  do  this  morning  is  to 
make  a  ring  somewhere. 
Come  on ;  we  11  go  and 
choose  a  place. " 

They  went  out  to  what 
tbev  called  their  cabbage- 
patch,  a  small  field  of  al- 
falfa near  the  house,  part- 
ly enclosed  by  a  w  i  n  d  - 
break  of  Lombardy  pop- 
lars and  cut  off  from  all 
view  of  the  house  by  the 
garage  and  a  small  formal 
garden.  In  one  corner 
was  the  "gym,"  three  solid 
posts  which  supported  a 
trapeze,  a  swing,  a  long  rope,  and  a  hanging 
pole.  Around  the  edge  of  the  playground  were 
a  lot  of  disreputable  looking  shacks,  packing- 
houses on  end,  "log-cabins,"  and  sheds,  the 
Iionies  of  their  innumerable  pets  and  indus- 
tries.    Cinders,   their   dearly   beloved    fox-ter- 
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rier,  had  a  bamboo  house  to  himself  that  it 
had  taken  the  children  weeks  to  build.  He 
never  occupied  it.  but  they  tried  to  forget 
this  and  it  was  known  as  Cinders  "palace." 

The  little  girls  surveyed  their  domain,  while 
Jan  and  just  went  off  to  do  their  morning 
chores.  "Xow."  began  Juliet. 
"we  could  keep  our  horses  and 
things  behind  the  goat  shed  and 
go  there  in  between  times:  then, 
if  the  audience  sat  over  near  the 
gym,  they  could  see  it  all  very 
well  and  we  could  get  in  some 
of  our  stunts.  Our  circle  could 
be  like  this,"  and  she  demon- 
strated her  plan.  "We  '11  ask 
Gardener  to  plow  us  up  a  wide 
path  around  it.  That  will  help 
teach  the  horses  where  they  be- 
long. Do  you  suppose  they  '11 
ever  learn?" 

"Of  course  they  will,"  Jane 
reassured  her.  "We  "11  get  a 
long  rope  and  begin  this  morn- 
ing. There  '11  be  ever  so  much 
to  do." 

How  they  worked  for  the 
next  three  weeks!  In  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  they  had 
thought  up  more  events  than 
they  could  possibly  have  time 
for,  and  it  was  to  Gardener  they 
turned  for  help  in  working  them  out,  when  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.  After  at- 
tempting over  and  over  again  to  ride  standing 
up,  and  invariably  slipping  off  whenever  the 
horses  broke  into  a  trot,  it  was  he  who  sug- 
gested that  they  try  it  barefooted;  and  he 
rubbed  some  sticky  stuf¥  on  the  horses'  backs. 
It  worked  like  magic;  they  could  stand — w-ell. 
not  with  ease,  but  it  could  be  done.  They 
tiiought.  perhaps,  that  the  stickiness  was  n't 
ipiitc  fair,  but  be  assured  them  that  all  circus 
ladies  used  it.  particularly  in  the  early  stages. 

Promptly  at  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  b'ourth  the  audience  collected.  Large 
signs  near  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  directed 
them  to  the  garden.  There  they  found  a  tem- 
porary gate  which  led  to  the  cabbage-patch. 
On  a  board,  in  gaily  colored  letters  across  the 
top  of  the  gate,  they  read: 


jane  appeared,  wearing  a  big  cloak,  untied 
the  gate,  held  out  her  mother's  empty  clock- 
case,  and  kept  an  an.xious  eye  on  the  coins 
dropping  in  as  the  audience  filed  by.  Chairs 
had  been  provided  for  the  ladies,  boxes  and 
planks  and  the  ground  served  for  the  men  and 
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some  high-school  boys,  wdio  were  working  on 
the  ranch  in  their  summer  vacation  and  who 
were  out  in  full  force,  jane  saw  them  all  com- 
fortably seated,  then  disappeared.  There  was 
a  long  wait. 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  see  if  they 
need  help, "  suggested  Mrs.  ver  Planck  to  Gar- 
dener, who  was  standing  near  by.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  hitch  in  the  program." 

He  went  behind  the  shed,  but  was  soon  back. 
"They  're  counting  the  money,"  he  explained. 
"The  show  will  begin  in  a  minute  now." 

There  w-as  a  loud  tooting  of  horns,  jan 
and  just  ran  out  in  clown's  costume,  accom- 
panied by  Cinders  with  a  white  ruff  around  his 
neck  which  he  was  doing  his  best  to  tear  off. 
"The  grand  march !''  they  shouted,  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  then,  bowing  low. — losing  their 
tall,  pointed  hats,  which  Cinders  immediately 
retrieved, — they  retreated. 

The  grand  march  began  ;  Gardener  .stood  in 
the  background  with  his  fiddle  and  started  in 
with  a  merry  tune.  Juliet  appeared  from  be- 
hind the  shed,  mounted  on  fJay,  leading  Merry, 
then  jane  on  Jolly,  with  Tommy  beside  her. 
The  little  girls  were  dressed  in  white  with  huge 
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bows  of  gaily  colored  ribbon  in  their  hair  to 
match  the  bows  in  their  horses'  head-stalls. 
The  horses  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
festive  occasion.  With  arched  necks,  champ- 
ing their  bits,  they  pranced  in.    Jan  came  next, 


■THE    HOUSES    HAP   NEVER  .UMPED   SO  WELL   BEFORE" 

driving  a  pair  of  goats  hitched  to  a  little  ex- 
press-wagon. His  sisters  had  urged  him  to  ride 
in  the  wagon,  but  he  had  absolutely  refused. 
He  knew  those  goats  !  So  a  couple  of  battered 
dolls  were  strapped  in  the  seat,  and  Jan  walked 
beside  them,  holding  back  his  steeds  with  all 
his  strength.  Just,  driving  the  donkey  Duchess, 
hitched  to  the  pony  cart,  came  next.  Just,  sad 
to  say,  was  not  what  might  be  called  a  very 
skilful  driver.  Juliet  led  them  all  once 
around  the  full  sweep  of  the  cabbage-patch 
and  then  started  on  a  second  round,  but 
Duchess  turned  off  in  spite  of  Just's  efforts  and 
disappeared  behind  the  shed,  and  the  orchestra 
had  to  stop  to  help  straighten  out  the  procession. 
The  events  followed  each  other  quickly.  All 
were  announced  by  Jan  or  Just ;  and  while  the 
little  girls  were  busy  for  a  few  minutes  getting 
ready  behind  the  scenes  for  the  next  act,  the 
two  clowns  held  the  center  of  the  stage.  "Mon- 
keys on  a  stick,"  called  Jan,  and  he  and  Just 
shinned  up  the  rope  and  hanging  pole  in  the 
a:vm.    Cinders  was  also  put  through  his  tricks. 


"On  and  off  riding,"  was  announced,  with 
Juliet  and- Jane  vaulting  on  and  off  their  horses 
as  they  galloped  around  the  ring.  This  had  not 
been  easy  to  learn,  and  Tommy  and  Gay  were 
the  steeds  chosen,  as  they  were  the  smallest. 
There  was  a  dance 
on  stilts, — especially 
funny  as  Just  found  it 
difficult  to  navigate  on 
his, — and  a  ball  game 
between  the  two  clowns, 
where  Cinders  came  off 
with  all  the  honors. 

"Standing-up  riding," 
came  next,  and  Juliet 
and  Jane  covered  them- 
selves with  glory  as 
they  went  around  and 
around  without  mishap. 
".Say,  this  is  n't  half 
bad  !"  said  one  of  the 
boys  looking  on ;  "that 's 
harder  than  it  looks." 

While  the  girls  were 
performing,     Jan     and 
Just     walked     up     and 
down,    selling    bags    of 
peanuts    and    sticky 
masses  of  popcorn  un- 
til the  supply  gave  out. 
By  the  combined  ef- 
forts   of    all    the    per- 
formers.   Tommy    was 
persuaded  to  mount  on 
two  half  -  barrels,  gaily 
painted.     Just  was  helped  to  the  top,  where  he 
waved  an   American   flag,   while   Jan  held  the 
bridle,  and  Juliet  and  Jane  grouped  themselves 
in  front.     "Tableau  !"  announced  Juliet. 

It  lasted  only  a  minute,  for  Tommy  climbed 
down  in  spite  of  Jan's  efforts.  Kicking  up  his 
heels,  he  tipped  off  his  rider  and  trotted  away, 
while  Just  unconcernedly  picked  himself  up. 

The  barrels  were  then  piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other  and  Jan  mounted  them.     "A  recita- 
tion by  the  author,"  called  Jane. 
Jan  bowed  low  and  began: 

"I    had  a  little  dog  and  his  name  was  Jack. 
He  laid  his  tail  on  a  railroad  track. 

The  train  came  by. 

His  tail  flew  high 
.^nd  hit  the  conductor  s(|uare  in  the  eye ! 

The  conductor  was  mad, 

Jack  was  sad. 
And  I    felt   terrilily.   terribly  bad." 

"Encore!  Bravo!  (iivc  it  again!"  shouted 
the    audience.      "Louder,    louder !"    called    the 
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boys,  and  Jan,  flushed  and  hapin-.  repeated  his 
"poem"  at  the  top  of  his  lungi>. 

There  was  a  race  between  the  goats  and  Cin- 
flers,  with  Juliet,  as  charioteer,  sitting  in  tlie 
wagon,  and  Cinders  in  his  little  two-wheeled 
apple-box  cart.  Jane  running  alongside.  .-\nd 
then  came  the  grand  finale — "The  Jumping!" 

The  cabbage-patch  did  n't  give  much  room 
for  a  running  start,  and  the  horses  came  so 
uncomfortably  near  that  the  audience  retreated, 
but  by  this  lime  every  one  was  so  interested 
tliat  they  were  all  standing  up  to  get  a  better 
\iew.  Jan  started  it  on  Tommy.  Tommy 
did  n"t  want  to  jump,  but  he  rolled  his  eyes  at 
the  little  girls,  who  were  standing  near  with 
poplar  branches  in  their  hands,  and  decided 
that  he  'd  better,  so  over  he  went  again  an<l 
again,  each  time  with  a  whisk  of  his  white  tail. 

Then  came  Jane  on  Merry,  and  Juliet  on 
Jnily.  sometimes  together,  sometimes  separately, 
always  a  little  higher  as  the  clowns  and  (jar- 
dener  brought  out  boxes  to  raise  the  bar.  Ex- 
citement had  infected  the  horses  and  they  had 
never  jumped  so  well  before. 

The  bar  and  boxes  were  cleared  away  by 
Ciardener.  and  the  four  children  appeared,  rid- 
ing. They  circled  once,  then  drew  up,  facing 
the  audience,  jumped  off.  came  in  front  of  their 
horses,  and  bowed  low. 

"There."  said  Jane,  straightening  up,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  satisfaction,  "that  's  all !"  and 
tlien  she  hurried  off  for  her  money-box  and 
was  back  at  the  gate  before  any  one  could  go 
out.  "I  'm  glad  you  liked  it."  she  smiled  at 
the  congratulations  offered.  "It  will  be  five 
cents  to  get  out." 

Juliet  was  helping  Jan  put  Tommy  in  the 
cart,  and  soon  he  drove  up,  calling:  "Four 
cents  a  ride !  It  's  cheaper  to  ride  out  than  it 
is  to  walk,"  and  he  went  off  with  a  load  of  the 
liigh-school  boys,  the  only  ones  who  would 
trust  themselves  to  his  care. 

They  gathered  on  the  cool  lawn  in  front  of 
the  ranch  house  and  on  the  wide  porches,  and 
tlic  boys  helped  the  children  pass  the  refresh- 
ments. Then,  when  every  one  was  served,  the 
young  people  went  out  under  the  willow-tree 
near  the  pool  and  enjoyed  their  own. 

".More  fun  than  a  real  circus,"  voted  the  chil- 
dren that  evening  when  all  the  guests  were 
gone  and.  tired  but  happy,  sitting  with  their 
mother  on  the  porch,  they  were  discussing  the 
party. 

"V\"e  can  have  a  s'>Iendid  one  next  i^'ourtli 
lit  July,"  said  Juliet,  "with  a  year  to  practise 
in.  Maybe  we  '11  get  as  far  as  jumping  through 
a  hoop  like  the  lady  in  the  picture." 

"Eight  dollars  and  fifty-three  cents.  Mother, 


think  of  it  I"  said  Jane.  ''Now,  how  shall  we 
send  it  to  the  Red  Cross?" 

"Give  the  money  to  your  father,  dear,"  said 
her  mother,  "and  ask  him  for  a  check.  Then 
Juliet  can  write  a  letter  and  send  it  to  the 
Sacramento  branch." 

Three  days  later.  Juliet  and  Jane  came  in 
from  their  afternoon  ride,  full  of  excitement. 
Jane  had  some  letters  in  her  hand  and  Jidiet 
was  waving  a  newspaper. 

"They  have  sent  every  one  of  us  a  lovely 
pin."  said  Jane,  "and  a  letter  to  .say  thank  you 
— look  Mama  !"  and  she  spread  out  the  little 
Red  Cross  emblems. 

"And  oh.  Mama — Mama!"  said  Juliet,  who 
was  so  excited  that  she  could  hardly  tell  her 
story:  "my  letter  is  printed  in  the  paper — all  of 
it — just  as  I  wrote  it !  Look  !  it  starts  in  there 
— beginning  the  second  column." 

Mrs.  ver  Planck   took   the  paper  and   reail : 

"\OUXGSTERS     GIVE     CIRCUS     TO     R.MSK     RED 
CROSS    FI'XDS! 

"S.VCR.AMEXTO  CHAPTER   RECEIVES  $8.5.1   AS 

RESVI.T     OF     EFFORTS     OF    SMALL 

CHILDRE.N    OX    JTLY    FOURTH 

"Constantly  Red  Cross  he,idquarters  conies  in  con- 
tact with  incidents  that  touch  the  heart,  such  as  the 
.'icconipanyins  letter.  The  youngsters  are  to-day  the 
proud  possessors  of  a  bit  of  paper  that  designates 
them  as  members  of  the  great  order  of  humanity 
and  are  also  wearing  the  insignia.  The  letter  is  as 
follows  : 

"The  Red  Cross, 
'.Sacramento  Branch. 
"Gentlemen  : 

"We  are  sending  you  $8.5,?.  We  made  a  circus 
in  our  playgroimd  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Every  one 
had  to  pay  to  enter  and  to  leave. 

"We  would  like  to  join  the  Red  Cross  and  have 
pins,  if  this  is  enough  to  get  them.  We  are  Jane, 
Just,  Jan.  and  Juliet  ver  Planck.  There  is  a  baby, 
too. — Jacrjueline. — but  she  is  so  small  that  she  coulrl 
not  do  anything,  and  if  this  is  not  enough  for  her, 
she  won't  mind  waiting  until  next  time. 

"We  hope  the  money  will  help  you  along. 

"Juliet  ver   Planck  " 

"\\  ell,  children."  Mama  said  as  she  finished 
reading,  "is  n't  that  nice!  Xow,  are  n't  you 
glad  you  did  n't  go  to  the  real  circus?" 

"Oh.  Mother.  I  "m  so  pleased  !"  wetit  on  Ju- 
liet. "Not  just  about  the  letter,  you  know; 
but,  you  see,  I  know  you  have  written  things, 
and  I  suppose  Papa  has  too,  but  I  've  never 
seen  them  in  print',  and  now,  some  one  of  us 
has  had  .something  printed." 

Her  mother  drew  her  down  on  her  lap  with 
a  chuckle  and  a  little  hug.  "My  dear."  she 
said,  "behold — the  N'er  Plancks  in  print,  at 
last!  ^'ou  have  preserved  the  honor  of  the 
fainily  !" 
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By  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc.,  etc. 


THE  CITY  HALL 

The  next  task  before  us  is  to  build  a  city  hall 
for  Packing-box  Milage,  and  it  must  be  one 
worthy  of  our  little  town.  It  ought  to  be  the 
largest  building  in  the  village,  and,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  commanding  position,  we  should  set 
it  on  a  mound  two  or  three  feet  high.  We  shall 
call  this  "Capitol  Hill." 

Before  we  build  the  mound  we  must  know 
about  how  large  the  city  hall  is  to  be.  The 
size  will  depend  upon  the  boxes  we  can  get 
hold  of.  The  building  shown  in  Fig.  i  is  made 
of  two  piano-boxes,  each  measuring  s'-o"  high. 
6'-o"  long  and  a'-g"  deep.     Piano-boxes  are  not 


THE  CITY   HALL  OF  PACKIXG-BOX   VILLAGE 

as  readily  obtained  as  big  packing-boxes ;  and 
if  they  cannot  be  had  without  considerable  ex- 
pense, two  packing-boxes  can  be  used  instead, 
or  we  may  use  four  smaller  boxes  and  make  our 
city  hall  even  larger  than  the  one  here  pictured. 
.A  piano-box  is  usually  cut  away  on  a  slant  at 
the  front,  but  that  is  not  going  to  bother  us, 
as  we  shall  see. 

In  order  to  have  as  broad  a  front  as  possible, 
we  shall  set  the  two  boxes  with  their  cut-away 
fronts  together,  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  then  use  one 
of  the  six-foot  sides  for  the  front  of  our  build- 
ing.    This  will  make  the  body  of  the  building 


measure  6'-o"  by  5'-6",  and  by  adding  2'-o" 
more  for  the  portico  the  building  will  have  an 
over-all  depth  of  "'-6". 

BUILDING    "C.-\PITOL    HILL" 

For  our  foundations  we  must  drive  eight  posts 
into  the  ground  to  support  each  corner  of  the 
two  boxes  and  the  front  of  the  portico,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  put  in  a  row  of  four 
more  posts  along  the  center  line  of  the  build- 
ing. These  must  project  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  mound  w-e  are  going  to  build,  and  they 
must  all  be  saw-ed  off  to  the  same  level.  Then 
our  dumping  wagon  is  called  into  service  to 
haul  loads  of  earth  and  dump  it  around  the  posts 
until  the  mound  is  built  up  to  their  level.  As 
the  earth  is  deposited,  it  must  be  tamped  down 
so  as  to  make  the  pile  as  solid  as  possible,  and  it 
will  be  just  as  well  to  sprinkle  the  earth  as  it 
is  laid.  It  will  take  lots  of  earth  and  many 
hauls  of  the  wagon  to  build  the  mound,  but  if 
we  have  had  enough  perseverance  to  construct 
the  village  so  far,  we  are  not  going  to  give  up 
on  a  job  like  this.  After  the  mound  has  risen 
high  enough  and  been  smoothed  off  level  with 
the  posts,  we  may  set  our  boxes  on  it  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  building.  The  sides  of  the  mound 
should  be  sloped  off  at  an  angle  not  steeper  than 
forty-five  degrees;  and  after  the  building  is 
completed,  they  must  be  sodded,  or  sown  with 
grass-seed,  to  keep  the  earth  from  being 
washed  away  by  the  rain. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  THE   CITY   H.\LL 

The  walls  at  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  boxes 
must  be  removed,  because  we  are  to  have  a  sin- 
gle large  room  in  our  city  hall.  The  boxes  are 
then  set  in  place  and  connected  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  strips.  A,  Fig.  2,  at  the  top  and  a 
similar  pair  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  at  the 
bottom.  The  tops  of  the  boxes  are  removed, 
as  usual,  to  provide  more  head-room.  The  bev- 
eled fronts  of  the  boxes  leave  a  \'-shaped  gap 
in  each  side  wall.     The  boards  at  these  gaps 
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must  be  removed  and  replaced  with  others  so 
as  to  close  these  openings. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  the  con- 
struction of  this  building  in  detail,  because  it 
follows  the  lines  we  have  pursued  in  other 
structures  of  the  village.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  roof  is  very  flat.  It  has  a  rise 
of  i8"  or  20"  at  the  peak  and  an  overhang  of 
only  3"  at  the  eaves. 

The  columns  at  the  front  of  our  city  hall 
will  offer  (|uite  a  problem.  They  should  be 
posts  3"  or  4"  in  diameter,  and  we  shall  have 
some  diflficulty  in  finding  such  posts.  Posts  for 
clothes-lines  might  he  used.  Such  posts  are  apt 
to  rot  away  at  the  ground  line  and  then  they  arc 
thrown  away,  but  there  should  be  five  feet  of 


arc  with  a  radius  8  inches  long  and  another 
with  a  radius  6  inches  long.  Where  these  arcs 
intersect,  mark  the  points  C.    Then  draw  lines 


•THE    BUILDING    IS    MADE   OF   TWO   PIANO-BOXES" 

good  wood  in  them,  which  is  all  we  need  for 
one  of  our  columns.  Boys  who  live  near  the 
seashore  are  apt  to  pick  up  broken  spars  which 
will  serve  for  our  columns.  If  wooden  posts 
are  not  to  be  had.  wc  may  be  able  to  find  old 
leader-pipes  or  sections  of  small  stove-pipe  in 
the  public  ash-dumps.  In  such  case  a  square 
post  is  used  for  the  core  of  the  column  and 
over  this  the  pipe  is  fitted.  When  the  pipe  is 
covered  with  a  coat  of  paint,  it  will  make  a 
very  presentable  appearance.  However,  if  we 
cannot  get  round  columns,  we  may  use  square 
ones  made  out  of  3"  strips  of  wood  nailed  to- 
gether to  form  long  narrow  boxes.  Each  col- 
umn should  have  a  cap  and  base  i"  to  2"  thick 
and  6"  square.  Two  boards  may  be  nailed  to- 
gether to  give  the  necessary  thickness.  There 
should  be  a  clear  space  of  at  least  two  feet  be- 
tween the  two  middle  columns:  and  if  the  posts 
are  3"  or  less  in  diameter,  the  space  should 
measure  2'-6". 

THE  CAPITOL  STEPS 

The  steps  are  to  extend  across  the  entire  front 
of  the  building.  The  treads  should  be  about 
8"  wide  and  the  risers  6"  high.  We  must  take 
three  boards  10"  wide,  and  along  one  edge  of 
each,  measure  ofif  spaces  10  inches  apart,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  points  are  marked 
B.     Then  from  each  of  these  points  draw  an 


THK  CAI'ITOl.  STEI'S 

from  the  points  B  to  C  and  saw  the  board 
along  these  lines.  This  will  give  us  the  string- 
ers for  our  steps,  one  for  each  end  and  one  for 
the  middle.  At  the  top  they  are  nailed  to  the 
beams  of  the  portico,  and  at  the  bottom  they 
arc  nailed  to  posts  driven  into  the  ground. 
Boards  i"  thick  and  6"  wide  are  nailed  on  as 
risers,  as  shown  at  D,  and  i"  boards,  Syi"  wide, 
are  nailed  on  as  treads,  as  shown  at  E. 

THE  ELECTRIC  CLOCK 

The  clock-tower  is  made  out  of  a  box  15" 
square  and  2'-o"  long.  This  is  cut  out  at  the 
bottom  to  fit  over  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  just 
like  the  chimneys  of  our  cottages.  But  before 
.setting  it  in  place,  we  must  make  the  clock  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  no  sham  clock,  but  a  real  one  that 
will  keep  good  time.  It  will  have  its  time 
corrected  every  minute.  It  will  not  need 
weights  or  mainspring,  because  it  is  to  be 
driven  electrically  by  a  master-clock,  w-hich 
may  be  located  a  hundred  yards  or  more  away. 
The  building  of  the  clock  will  call  for  a  great 
deal  of  patience  and  exacting  work,  but  it  is 
easily  within  the  power  of  a  careful  boy  to 
make.  The  general  scheme  is  this:  We  are 
going  to  have  an  hour-hand  and  a  minute-hand 
geared  together  so  that  the  minute-hand  will 
move  just  twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  hour- 
hand.  Then  we  are  going  to  move  the  minute- 
hand  forward  minute  by  minute,  by  means  of 
an  electro-magnet  connected  with  our  master- 
clock.  For  our  master-clock  we  may  take  any 
clock,  say  the  alarm-clock  in  our  bedroom.  We 
shall  find  that  one  of  the  wheels  in  the  clock 
makes  a  complete  revolution  every  minute,  and 
the  magnet  will  be  electrically  connected  with 
this  wheel,  so  that  at  each  revolution  a  current 
will  go  through  the  magnet  coils,  pulling  a 
ratchet -pawl  that  engages  the  teeth  or  pins  of 
a  gear-wheel  connected  to  the  minute-hand. 
.\11  this  will  be  explained  in  detail  presently. 
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MAKING   THE   GEAR-WHEELS 

The  gear-wheels  will  give  us  more  trouble  than 
anything  else.  We  are  going  to  use  pins  for 
the  teeth,  and  they  will  be  set  in  the  face  in- 
stead of  the  edge  of  the  gear-wheels.  First  we 
must  make  some  paper  patterns  such  as  are 
shown  at  ^  and  B  in  Fig.  4.  Take  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  draw  three  circles  on  it,  all  from  the 


PAPER  PATTERNS  OK  THE  GEAR-WHEELS 

same  center,  one  of  them  5%"  in  diameter,  an- 
other 4^",  and  the  third  5^".  Divide  the  Ye," 
circle  into  eight  parts,  making  dots  to  indicate 
where  the  8  pins  on  this  circle  are  to  be  placed. 
These  dots  will  be  just  about  34  "  apart.  Then 
lay  off  the  big  circle  into  sixty  parts.  The  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  divide  it  first  into  six 
parts  with  your  compass  points  set  2-/s,"  apart. 
Then  divide  each  of  these  parts  into  ten  equa'l 
parts  and  mark  them  with  dots,  which  in  this 
case  will  be  just  about  J4 "  apart.  This  must 
be  done  very  carefully  and  accurately.  Now- 
lay  out  another  circle  to  the  dimensions  shown 
in  B,  Fig.  4.  The  larger  circle  will  have  48 
divisions  each  about  ],^"  apart.  In  this  case 
the  circle  is  first  divided  into  six  parts,  with 
the  compass  set  to  i%".  and  then  these  parts 
are  each  subdivided  into  eight.  Still  another 
gear-wheel  pattern  must  be  made.  This  pat- 
tern is  not  shown  in  the  d,rawings,  but  the 
wheel  may  be  seen  at  C,  in  Fig.  6.  For  this 
pattern  two  circles  are  drawn,  one  of  which  is 
2"  in  diameter  and  the  other  i.)4"  in  diameter 
and  the  smaller  circle  is  divided  into  sixteen 
parts  with  the  dots  about  Y^"  apart.  Now  we 
must  get  some  soft,  straight-grained  wood  Yz" 
thick,  and  paste  the  paper  patterns  on  them. 

Before  cutting  the  wheels  we  must  bore  the 
holes  for  the  shafts  on  which  they  are  to  be 
mounted.  The  wheel  A  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  shaft  of  the  minute-hand,  and  the  wheel  C 
to  the  shaft  of  the  hour-hand,  while  wheel  S 
is  an  idler  that  will  merely  carry  the  motion  of 
the  wheel  A  to  C.  The  minute-shaft  will  have 
to  turn  inside  the  hour-shaft,  and  so  we  must 
get  two  tubes,  one  of  which  will  fit  inside  the 
other.     We   can  use  a   pair   of  brass  curtain- 


rods  for  this  purpose.  Take  two  rods  that  will 
slide  and  turn  freely  one  within  the  other.  Cut 
off  a  piece  of  the  larger,  or  outside,  rod  to  a 
length  of  ^Yi"  and  the  inner  one  to  a  length  of 
8J/2".  This  can  best  be  done  by  fitting  a  plug 
of  wood  in  the  brass  tube  to  keep  it  from  being 
crushed  and  then  cutting  the  metal  with  a 
three-cornered  file.  We  must  carefully  meas- 
ure the  diameter  of  each  hollow  shaft  and  bore 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  wheel  A  to  fit  the 
inner  shaft  D  (Fig.  7),  and  another  in  wheel 
C  to  fit  the  outer  shaft  E.  Be  sure  to  have  these 
holes  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  board 
on  which  the  patterns  are  pasted.  We  may  use 
a  2"  piece  of  the  larger  tubing  of  the  curtain- 
rod  for  the  shaft  F  of  the  wheel  B.  and  a  hole 
of  corresponding  size  must  be  bored  in  the 
center  of  pattern  B. 

Now  we  may  cut  out  the  two  wheels  A  and 
B  with  a  scroll-saw,  but  in  the  case  of  wheel 
C  the  pins  are  to  come  so  close  to  the  edge  that 
it  will  be  well  to  drive  the  pins  before  cutting 
out  the  wheel. 

For  the  pins  we  must  use  headless  nails. 
Take  thin  brads  i"  long  and  clip  off  their  heads 
with  a  pair  of  cutting-pliers.  To  drive  the 
nails  in  evenly  and  all  at  right  angles  to  the 
wheels,  we  must  use  a  guide,  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  This  is  whittled  out  of  a  block  of 
wood  just  Y^"  thick  and  the 
groove  G  must  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  bottom  face 
of  the  block.  Now  drive 
first  the  eight  nails  in  the 
Yf,"  circle  of  wheel  A.  The 
guide  is  placed  on  the  pat- 
tern with  its  groove  G, 
over  one  of  the  dots  in 
the  circle.  Then  a  nail  is  set  in  the  groove 
and  held  in  place  with  the  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  while  it  is  being  driven  in  with  a  tack- 
hammer  until  its  upper  end  lies  flush  with  the 
upper  face  of  the  guide.  In  this  way  the  nails 
can  be  driven  in  true,  and  they  will  all  project 
just  Y2  inch  from  the  face  of  the  pattern.  In 
the  same  way  the  60  pins  of  the  outer  circle  are 
driven.  The  pins  of  wheel  C  are  also  driven 
with  the  aid  of  the  guide,  but  the  pins  of  wheel 
B  need  somewhat  different  treatment.  The 
inner  row  of  eight  pins  are  to  project  only 
14".  which  means  that  we  must  have  a  guide 
of  the  same  shape  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
but  only  half  as  thick,  and  the  nails  must  be 
cut  off  to  a  length  of  Yi"-  The  outer  row, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  project  j/\",  which 
means  that  our  %"  guide  must  be  nailed  to  the 
J4"  guide,  so  as  to  form  one  of  ^4"  thickness 
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The  nails  should  be  i^"  long  after  the  heads 
have  been  cut  off. 

Our  gears  being  finished,  we  next  mak-e  a 
frame  for  them.  This  is  shown  in  Figs.  6 
and  7.    Fig.  6  is  a  sectional  view  taken  on  line 
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()-6  of  Fig.  7,  looking  in  ilie  direction  of  the 
arrows,  and  Fig.  7  is  a  sectional  view  taken  on 
line  "/-y  of  Fig.  6.     The  frame  consists  of  a 
liase-board,  H,  and  two  uprights  of  ^"wood,  / 
and  /.     A   hole    is   bored    in   the 
hoard  /  just  large  enough  for  the 
shaft  D  to  turn  in   freely,  and  in 
board  /  a  hole   is  bored   for   the 
shaft  £  to  turn   in.     A  block  of 
wood,  K,   i)i"  high  and  7"  long, 
is  to  be  fastened  to  the  ba.se-board 
as   a   support    for   the   gear-wheel 
B.     A  hole  is  bored  in  the  center 
of  this  block  just  large  enough  to 
receive  the  shaft  F,  and  two  other 
holes  are  bored  for  the  screws  L, 
as  shown  in  Fig  6.     The  gear  A 
is  now  fastened  to  shaft  D,  leav- 
ing about  an  inch  of  the  shaft  pro- 
jecting to  turn  in  the  board  /.     A 
plug  of  wood  is  fitted  into  the  hol- 
low shaft,  and  the  gear  is  fastened 
on   by   driving   a  couple   of   brads 
on   a   slant  through  the   rear   face 
of  the  gear  and  through  the  hol- 
low shaft  into  the  plug.    In  fitting 
the  plug  into  the  shaft  be  sure  that 
you  do  not  swell  the  shaft  so  that 
it  binds  in  the  hole  in  the  board  /. 
The  gear  C  is  fastened  to  the  end         another 
of  shaft  E  by  slitting  the  end  of 
the  shaft,   bending  back  these   slit 
ends    (M.    Fig.  7),  and   driving  a   couple   of 
tacks  through  them  into  the  rear  face  of  the 
gear.    The  gear  B  is  then  fastened  to  its  shaft 


F  in  'the  same  way  as  the  gear  A  is  fastened 
to  shaft  D. 

ASSEMBLING  THE  TRAIN   OF  GEARS 

The  gearing  is  assembled  as  follows:  First, 
board  /  is  fastened  by  means  of  screws  to 
board  //.  Then  shaft  B  is  slipped  over  shaft  D. 
and  shaft  F  is  fitted  into  block  K  with  a  wa.sher. 
A',  spacing  the  gear  B  from  the  block.  With 
the  gears  meshing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  shaft 
D  is  fitted  into  its  bearing  with  a  washer,  O, 
spacing  the  gear  A  away  from  the  board  /. 
The  board  /  is  then  fastened  in  place  so  as  to 
support  the  other  end  of  the  shafts  D  and  E. 
The  block  K  is  now  moved  into  such  a  position 
that  the  outer  circle  of  pins  on  gear  B  will 
mesh  with  the  inner  set  on  gear  A,  and  thq 
inner  set  on  gear  B  will  engage  the  pins  of 
wheel  C,  after  which  the  screws  L  ( Fig.  6) 
are  screwed  into  the  base-board. 

The  face  of  our  clock  is  to  be  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  which  means  that  our  minute-hand 
must  have  an  over-all  length  of  6"  and  the  hour- 
hand  a  length  of  4^4".  These  hands  are  cut 
out  of  tin  or  cardboard,  or  they  may  be  sawed 
out  of  thin  cigar-box  wood.    In  any  case  they 
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should  be  painted  black  and  covered  with  a 
coat  of  shellac  to  keep  them  from  being  injured 
by  the  weather.     The  hour-hand  is  nailed  to 
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a  wooden  block,  P,  Y/'  wide  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
9),  in  which  a  hole  is  bored  for  the  shaft  and 
another  {p)  at  right  angles  through  the  edge 
of  the  block  for  a  little  wood-screw  which  will 
bear  against  the  shaft  and  hold  the  hand 
fast  to  it.  The  minute-hand  is  nailed  to  a 
wooden  plug  in  the  end  of  shaft  D. 

ELECTRICAL  DRIVING  MECHANISM 

Now  for  the  electrical  part  of  our  clock.  First 
we  must  get  an  electro-magnet,  Q.  It  will 
hardly  pay  to  bother  winding  the  coils  our- 
selves. We  can  buy  a  double-coil  magnet  and 
armature  for  a  small  sum.  This  magnet  0  is 
mounted  on  a  little  shelf,  R,  fastening  the  coils 
down  on  their  sides  by  means  of  a  screw,  q. 
running  through  a  flange,  r,  of  the  shelf.  The 
armature,  S,  of  the  magnet  is  fastened  on  a 
rod.  T ,  4yi"  long,  which  is  pivoted  to  the  board 
/.  On  this  rod  is  pivoted  a  little  pawl,  [/,  cut 
out  of  hard  wood.  This  pawl  engages  the  pins 
of  the  outer  circle  of  gear  .-/.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  make  both  the  rod  and  the  pawl  out  of 
brass,  but  wood  will  do  if  our  village  engineer 
does  not  know  how  to  work  in  metals.  Do  not 
use  iron  or  steel  for  the  rod. 

Near  the  top  of  the  board  a  block,  V,  is  fast- 
ened. A  light  spring,  W''.  holds  the  rod  / 
against  the  end  of  the  block  J'.  The  spring  is 
made  by  coiling  a  piece  of  fine,  springy,  brass 
or  steel  wire  around  a  slate-pencil.  It  must 
exert  only  a  very  light  pull.  The  magnet,  when 
energized,  will  pull  the  armature  and  make 
the  pawl  U  push  the  gear-wheel  A  around 
through  an  interval  of  one  pin.  As  soon  as 
the  current  stops  flowing  through  the  magnet, 
the  spring  will  pull  the  armature  and  pawl 
back ;  the  block  F  must  be  set  so  that  they  will 
only  go  back  ;4  "  or  just  far  enough  to  engage 
the  next  pin  of  wheel  A.  Of  course  the  pawl 
U  must  swing  very  freely  on  the  rod  T  so  that 
it  will  slip  over  the  pin  and  drop  behind  it.  To 
keep  the  gear-wheel  from  any  possibility  of 
turning  backward,  a  dog,  A',  is  mounted  so  that 
it  will  engage  the  pins  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


The  face  of  our  clock  is  cut  out  of  a  heavy 
piece  of  cardboard  marked  off  in  hours  and 
minutes.  The  numerals  should  be  about  i'/2" 
long.  A  hole  2"  in  diameter  is  cut  in  the  center 
of  the  clock-face,  so  that  it  can  be  slipped  into 
place  under  the  hands  without  removing  them. 
The  clock-face  is  well  coated  with  shellac  and 
then  is  nailed  to  the  board  /,  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  7. 

A  hole  12"  in  diameter  must  now  be  sawed 
with  a  key-hole  saw  out  of  the  front  face  of  the 
clock-tower  and  then  our  clock  must  be  mount- 
ed on  a  bracket  in  the  tower  with  the  clock- 
face  in  register  with  this  hole.  The  tower  may 
then  be  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  city  hall. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  make  our 
connections  with  the  master-clock.  Having 
found  a  wheel  in  the  clock-train  that  makes  one 
complete  turn  per  minute,  a  piece  of  brass  wire 
is  wound  around  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  as  shown  at  Y  in  Fig.  7.  This  must  be 
done  without  interfering  with  the  rest  of  the 
train  of  gears.  One  end  of  this  wire  projects 
from  the  face  of  the  gear;  and  as  it  goes 
around  with  the  wheel,  it  engages  a  second 
wire  Z  of  light  spring  brass  that  lies  in  its 
path.  The  wire  Z,  which  must  be  carefully 
insulated  from  the  clock  by  wrapping  it  with 
tire  tape,  is  connected  to  one  pole  of  a  battery, 
while  the  other  pole  runs  to  one  terminal  of 
the  magnet  0.  Tlie  other  terminal  of  the 
magnet  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  any  metal 
part  of  the  clock.  The  battery  should  consist 
of  one  or  two  dry  cells,  depending  upon  the 
resistance  of  the  coils  and  the  distance  of  the 
clock-tower  from  the  master-clock.  You  mav 
keep  the  master-clock  in  your  own  bedroom, 
if  you  like. 

Once  every  minute  the  wires  }'  and  Z  will 
come  together,  energizing  the  magnet  0  and  ^ 
pushing  forward  the  minute-hand  of  the  tower  " 
clock  one  minute.  The  clock  may  be  slightly 
slowed  down  by  the  friction  of  the  wires  }'  and 
Z  when  they  come  together  every  minute,  and 
it  should  have  its  regulator  moved  toward 
"Fast"  to  make  up  for  the  retardation. 
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XYTHIXG  mysterious 
will  hold  a  boy's  atten- 
tion. This  is  also  true 
of  older  people  as  well, 
because  they  are  just 
children  jjrown  up,  and 
usually  what  will  inter- 
est children  will  attract 
'''  their  elders  as  well. 
Any  one  who  has  had  much  to  tlo  with  hoys, 
especially  in  the  way  of  directing  their  various 
activities  throus;h  the  period  of  a  summer  in 
a  hoys"  camp,  or  similar  enterprise,  will  agree 
that  by  presenting  something  out  of  the  ordi-> 
nary,  something  new,  or  something  mysterious, 
a  very  definite  and  satisfactory  result  may  be 
obtained  if,  with  tact  and  discretion,  it  is 
ottered  in  the  form  of  an  activity. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
imagination  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our 
recreations  and  enjoyments.  That  this  is  true 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  success  of  the 
treasure  hunt  which  took  place  in  a  boys'  camp 
situated  on  an  island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
in  that  fine  old  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Can  yon  imagine  a  group  of  about  a  hundred 
copper-tanned,  bright-eyed,  happy  boys,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  nine  and  seventeen,  camping 
on  a  five-hundred-and-nineteen-acrc  island  dur- 
ing the  balmy  months  of  July  and  August? 
There  they  live  in  tents  and  wigwams,  just  as 
the  Indians  did;  in  the  daytime,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, diving,  canoeing,  playing  water  baseball, 
hiking  through  the  White  Mountains,  rowing 
on  the  lake,  building  shacks  and  shanties  in  the 
pine  woods,  playing  tennis  and  baseball  on  the 
hilltop:  and  in  the  evening  gathering  about  the 
great  open  fire  for  some  of  good  old  "Joe" 
Lorraine's  stories,  reading  from  the  bounteous 
liljrary  placed  there  especially  for  boys,  or  tak- 
ing part  in  some  amateur  entertainment. 

And  is  it  any  wonder  that  parents  place  their 
sons  in  such  an  environment  as  this,  where 
such  a  great  variety  of  activities  tend  to  build 
their  boys  up  bodily,  mentally,  and  spiritually, 
under  councilors  chosen  from  college  men.  who 
act  as  "big  brothers"  to  the  boys  and  are  in  on 
everything  that  a  boy  loves? 

So  it  was  into  such  a  life  as  this  that  our 
treasure  hunt  was  introduced  as  simply  another 
activity  to  adel  to  the  variety — for  every  careful 
camp-director  craves  variety  for  his  camp,  and 


when  such  an  activity  is  sprung  on  the  crowd 
as  a  surprise,  it  acts,  as  you  will  see.  like  magic. 
It  was  on  one  of  those  gorgeous,  sunshiny 
New  Hampshire — I  should  have  said  Xew  En- 
gland— days,  when  all  nature  seems  to  be  de- 
manding the  very  best  that  is  in  you,  that  one  of 
the  camp  boys  came  puffing  into  camp  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  very  interesting  and,  in  fact,  a 
very  precious  looking  document  that  he  had 
found  in  the  woods. 


THE   MYSTERIOL'S    UOU, 

Of  course  this  had  been  placed  there  on  pur- 
pose, and  the  thing  worked  just  like  a  charm — 
but  listen  ! 

Yes,  he  went  straight  to  "M'Dick."  that  vet- 
eran camp-leader,  who  has  been  "Grand-dad" 
to  a  thousand  boys,  and  who  acquired  his  nick- 
name because  a  stuttering  boy  could  not  say 
Mister  Dick — he  said  "M'Dick,"  and  it  is  the 
same  to-day  after  these  many  years. 

So  he  went  straight  to  "M'Dick."  Xow  the 
whole  camp  was  in  the  dining-hall,  grace  hat! 
just  been  said,  and  the  entire  crowd  was  about 
to  launch  themselves  on  one  of  "Chef's"  sump- 
tuous meals,  when  the  carefully  prepared  parch- 
ment was  slowly  undone,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hun- 
dred over-anxious  boys  fairly  popped  from 
their  heads.  Can  you  picture  the  dismay  and 
curiosity  of  a  crowd  like  that,  as  the  following 
weird  and  strange  tale,  as  from  a  bygone  age, 
was  read  aloud  from  an  old  and  worn-looking 
document?  And  here  is  the  text  of  it,  written 
by  "John  o'  the  Lance,"  First  Mate  of  the  good 
ship  IV asp- — 

"An  account  be  this  of  ye  goode  Shippe  "Walrus." 
which,  being  sent  out  in  ye  year  1742  by  his  Divine 
Majesty,  John  V  of  Portugal.  Son  of  Pedro  II.  Ye 
fateful  voyage  wherein  a  mutiny  arose  Lat.  34°  3.?' 
21"  South..  Long.  51°  21'  33"  West,  being  in  mid- 
ocean  bente  for  ye  colony  of  Bunea  Ayres  wi  a  kargo 
o'  linens,  fine  cloth  an  lace.  Be  it  sayd  in  ye  book 
of  history  that  it  were  a  bloody  rebellion.  So  be  it. 
Ye  man  of  letters,  he  being  First  Mate,  ye  man  of 
ye  thikke  head,  the  same  being  my  companion  Sal- 
vadore  of  the  Burke,  whom  we  called  Grimy  Hands, 
yes.  he  being  ye  steward,  and  a  steavadore  by  ye 
name  Karro  of  ye  Kutless.  whom  we  call  Slimy. 
Yea.  we  were  all  of  ye  crewe  who  escaped  alive  ye 
bullets  and  fierce  cuttings. 
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"Now.  we  landing  in  Spain,  having  been  drifted 
by  ye  wind  of  great  fury,  picked  other  shippe  mates 
and  out  to  ocean  with  ye  Walrus,  which  we  named 
the  Wasp — Yea,  an  a  better  shippe  never  blew  before 
a  gale,  Selah  ! 

"Many  were  ye  crafts  in  many  ye  barks  we  over- 
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THE  DOCUHrENT  FOUND  IN  THE  WOODS 

rid.  and  ye  hangings  and  droppins  from  ye  foward 
Ijeam  to  the  brine  were  well  numbered,  and  ye  bullet 
and  cutless  did  its  share,  for  life  was  cheap  an  blood 


plenty.  Ve  gold  and  ornaments  we  salvaged  and 
laces  and  adornments,  jewels  of  greatte  coste  and 
worth  came  into  our  Pirate  brig  and  we  scorned  ye 
law  of  men  and  God. 

"With  much  booty  of  worth  we  sailed  ye  sea,  until 
a  storm  of  ye  like  these  eyes  have  never  seen  swept 
us  to  a  newly  made  land  where  we  found  law  and 
order  much  to  our  dislike. 

"Ye  shore  of  Maine  we  reached  one  foggy  morn 
and  with  ye  chest  of  gold  which  we  saved  from  the 
Wasp — she  beating  on  ye  rocks,  we  traveled'  inland 
West  of  North,  lest  ye  officers  of  law  woulde  take 
us.  Many  dreary  mile  we  spent  until  a  lake  called 
Winnipesogee,  with  many  islands  was  reached — on  an 
island  almost  cut  in  twain  we  hid  this  our  precious 
chest  of  gold,  jewels  of  worth,  and  trinkets  o'sih'er, 
a  place  were  no  man  knoweth  the  place  thereof,  but 
for  this  ye  document  herewith.  Ye  race  and  findings 
is  but  to  ye  slow  deliberate  minde  who  thinketh  well 
all  details,  and  deliberateth  muche — to  ye  slow  of 
speech  and  quick  to  thinkke. 

"Marked  this  day  before  me  in  dread — for  Grimy 
Hands  died  o'  hunger,  and  Slimy  and  I  are  not 
muche  from — I  lea\-e  ye  precious  cache  to  ye  who  be 
striven  wi  lucke  an  fortune. 

"John   O'  The   Lance. 

"First  Mate. 
"He  being  ye  man  o'  letters." 

Xo.  I  hardly  think  a  crowd  of  sparkling-eyed, 
rosy-cheeked  American  boys  ever  "registered" 
more  merriment — the  whole  dining-hall  was  a 
Babe! ;  and  it  was  indeed  a  task  for  the  boys, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  councilors  as  well,  to  ob- 
.serve  the  strict  rest-hour  which  takes  place  just 
after  the  noonday  meal,  when  all  are  supposed 
to  be  inactive  for  the  period  of  an  hour.  It 
was  announced  that  the  curious-looking  seal' 
which  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  docu- 
ment would  be  broken  just  after  the  bugle  blew 
announcing  the  end  of  the  rest-hour. 

And  how  those  boys  gathered  about  the  front 
piazza  of  the  lodge  as  the  seal  was  broken ! 
"\\'hat?"  "Why,  it  's  a  map."  "Yes,"  added 
"Jimmy"  Parker,  "and  it  "s  of  the  Pickerel 
Cove  too."  "Pickerel  Cove  nothing!"  said 
"Bus"  Greer ;  "it  does  n"t  have  a  coast-line  like 
that."  "Looks  to  me  like  the  back  wharf." 
"Come  on  !"  "Hurry  up  !"  "Give  us  a  look  !" 
"Let  me  see  it !"  echoed  a  crowd  of  other  boys 
who  had  not  as  yet  had  a  chance  to  examine  it. 
"Why,  it  's  the  front  wharf — sure  as  you  live  !" 
said  Pat  Malan ;  and  "Yes,  for  there  's  the  man- 
ual-training shop  I"  "But  what  do  those  dots 
inean  ?"  asked  Eddie  Boynton.  "Oh,  those ! 
Why  those  are  dots  and  dashes,  and  they  sav 
T-R-E-A-S-U-R-E!"  "Sure!  and  they  say 
that  's  where  the  treasure  is  hid,"  said  Payne 
Sebring:  and  off  they  were  down  the  rocky 
path  to  the  front  wharf,  "Fatty"  Blair,  the 
"Toledo  Bear-cat,"  "Terrible"  Kimball,  of 
Pittsburgh,  "Young  Edwards,  the  Mattress 
King  of  West  Virginia,"  "Kanuck"  Stewart  of 
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Montreal,  and  all  of  tliein,  followiiij,',  pell-mell, 
after.  Xow  when  they  arrived  there,  however, 
a  new  problem  met  them — it  was  this:  Just 
what  is  the  treasure  and  where  is  it?  Is  it  an 
old  carved  sea-chest  overflowing  with  great 
strings  of  pearls,  precious  stones,  red  rubies, 
old  worn  coins  of  silver;  is  it  a  brace  of  Portu- 
guese pistols,  a  relic  of  some  chivalrous  period, 
a  plumed  Roman  helmet  set  with  .sapphires? 
Or  is  it  a  bag  of  rich  yellow  Spanish  coins? 

Xow  the  search  was  on  in  earnest,  and  it  did 
not  take  a  great  while  until  Freddy  Reeder 
found  a  curious  little  package,  well  done  up  in 
birch-bark,  tied  with  a  leather  thong,  .^nd  it 
was  found  just  where  the  map  indicateil  by  a 
cross,  near  the  big  rock. 

•Hey,   let  's  open  it,  quick!"     "Yes,  hurrv 


Mw  ui    TJii;  111  liii.i)  Tiii:.v.si  HE 

up  !"  added  "Gho.stie"  Allen,  all  excited.   "What 
is  it?"'    "Why.  it  's  another  of  those  papers!" 
And  this  is  how  it  read: 

"Ve  searche  be  not  to  a  lazy  nianne.  nor  the  sIub- 
(jard.  Proceed  from  this  point  in  the  Southwestern 
Direction  hugging  at  all  times  ye  northern  coast  of 
ye  island  until  a  [seniaiiliore  figures  which  were  made 
out  to  be]  Jolly  Shack  is  reached,  [.'\lgehra  prob- 
lem being  solved  and  the  result  found  to  be]  fifteen 
p.ices  from  it  is  buried  treasures  such  as  no  man 
hathe  seen  the  like  nor  no  hand  hath  feltte — 
Hearken  ye  to  ye  task — Men  of  mettle  and  worth. 
Be  ye  diligent  in  thy  search  for  the  Wasp's 
Treasure. 

"Joii\  O'  The  I,.\nci:." 

"Hooray !"  and  away  they  were  again  off 
toward  lolly  .Shack,  a  small  shanty  built  in  the 
woods  a  few  years  ago  by  a  crowd  of  boys. 

.\  long  search  took  place  around  Jolly  Shack, 
and  some  of  the  weaker  and  less  patient  chaps 
were  about  ready  to  give  up,  but  "Breakfa.st 
Food"  Miller  finally  happened  on  something 
well  hidden  under  an  old  stimip.     "Sure,  that's 


it!"  he  said;  "and  it  "s  a  .small  cache.    And  in 
it  was — another  message  !    It  ran  as  follows : 

".\n  it  nuist  he  sayed — and  that  well  putte.  that 
yc  have  done  well  and  deserving,  and  the  search  for 
the  Wasp's  Treasure  is  not  yet  ended.  Proceed 
from  this  point  on  ye  coast  to  an  ancient  Elm  mon- 
arch of  many,  yea,  mark  ye,  cf  many,  many  years, 
standing  at  a  point  directly  two  places  North  of 
North  North  East  from  ye  Southernmost  point  of  ye 
island  called  Sandy  [Semaphore].  Here  find  ye 
treasure — 

".Aye  ye  search  be  but  to  ye  strong  o'  heart. — 
"JoH.s    O'   The   Lance." 

"Gee,  this  is  great!"  said  Billy  Farrell. 
"Well.  I  say  .so,  too!"  echoed  Bob  La  Fort. 
"Bet  your  life,"  added  little  "Waddy"  Swoope. 
"I  'm  going!"  And  away  they  were  again — 
this  time  to  the  old  elm-tree,  where  another 
note  took  them  to  Little  Sandy  Cove.  Tlu' 
document  found  there  cha.sed  them  still  farther 
on  to  the  "Old  Round  Tower,"  then  to  "The 
Seventh  Steppe  of  ye  olden  Holland  House  oii 
the  Hill";  from  there  they  were  guided  to  the 
isth:iius  by  a  map.  Here  the  message  was 
found  under  a  skull  away  back  in  a  dark  cave. 
Then  they  were  directed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island,  where  finally,  toward  evening,  that 
wonderful  old  swimming-hole,  Gory  Gulch, 
on  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  was  reached. 

Xow  the  day  had  been  warm,  and  the  boys 
had  traveled  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles, 
down  valleys,  up  over  hills,  through  under- 
growth, so  at  a  signal,  in  they  went. 

Do  you  want  an  hour  of  real  sport?  Just  go 
bathing  in  a  northern  lake  on  a  warm  August 
day.  There  you  will  find  clear,  clean  water, 
just  right  for  diving,  and  a  breeze  just  warm 
enough  to  keep  you  comfortable  and  a  sun  just 
hot  enough  to  drive  you  into  the  water  again. 

So  in  the  course  of  their  swimming,  some  one 
of  the  boys  chanced  to  find  a  floating,  sealed 
cache  that  looked  promising,  and,  boylike,  just 
had  to  pry  it  open.  Inclosed,  as  you  may  sus- 
pect, was  another,  and  the  last,  message  of  the 
trail  to  the  irasf''s  treasure. 

This  message  called  for  the  searchers  to 
"blow  three  loud  blasts  upon  their  whistles." 
which  they  had  brought  with  them.  Behold  I 
.■\s  if  called  by  the  magic  pipes  of  Pan,  a  mvs- 
tic  boat,  which  of  course  was  the  good  old 
launch,  came  chug-clutggiufi  around  the  bend; 
and  as  it  drew  nearer,  the  large  and  spacious 
form  of  "Chef"  was  surely  visible.  With  him 
he  had  a  plenteous  supply  of  Boston  baked 
beans,  rich  brown  johnny-bread,  strawberry  ice- 
cream, and  cake.  I  can  indeed  vouch  that  it 
was  an  exceptional  supper  that  took  place  that 
night  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  under  the  pine 
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ami  birch  trees,  and  few  of  those  present  will 
ever  forget  the  Indian  and"Sliciiock  Holmes 
stories  told  around  the  birch  fire  that  night  by 
that  past-master  yarn  spinner.  "Joe"  Lorraine. 

Have  you  smelled  wood  smoke  at  twilight  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  biich  log  burning? 
Are  you  quick  to  read  the  noises  of  the  night?    , 
You  must   follow   with  the  others,   for  the  young 
men's  feet  are  turning 
To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known  delight. 

Kipling. 

.^nd  as  we  slowly  wended  our  way  back  to 
camp  that  night. — slowly,   I  say,   for  it  was  a 


tired  lot  of  boys,  indeed, — one  chap  was  heard 
to  say,  "Gee !  I  never  knew  what  was  coming 
next,  nor  where  we  were  going  next,  but  I 
always  wanted  to  be  first  there."  "Same  here  !" 
"Me,  too  !"  echoed  the  others. 

So  the  thing  mysterious  and  the  surprise  and 
novelty  of  it  all  had  captivated  them  as  it  had 
captivated  all  the  others  that  day.  They  had 
been  pleased  and  were  happy,  and  all  were 
tired  and  ready  for  bed. 

And  thus  endeth  the  account  of  the  treasure 
hunt,  as  planned  and  carried  out  early  in 
August  on  an  island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  nineteen. 


BY  NIGHT  AND  BY  DAY 

By   EMMA   PEIRCE 


Gleaming  alabaster  columns. 
Roofed  o'erhead  with  malachite. 

Sudden   loomed  upon  our  vision 
Through  the  mystery  of  night. 

As  o'er  country  roads  we  motored 
Toward  our  home-fires  and  the  light. 


But  when  brilliant  morning  sunshine 
Lighted  all  the  sylvan  scene. 

Basking  on  the  near-by  hilltops, — 
And  all  things  that  lay  between, — 

They  were   only   silver  birches, 

•    With  their  leafy  crown  of  green. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
Bv  EDWARD  N.  TKALl. 


THE  CIILIICIIES  JOIN  FORCES 
A  FINE  constructive  program  for  the  churches 
was  opened  in  the  week  of  April  25  to  May  2. 
The  Intcrchurch  World  Movement  emhodies 
a  dctcnnination  to  organize  the  forces  of  relig- 
ion for  resistance  to  the  forces  of  disorder. 
Revolutionists  have  attacked  religion  as  well 
as  political  powers,  and  in  so  doing  they  have 
paid  the  churches  a  high  compliment,  recog- 
nizing them  as  a  mighty  influence  on  the  side 
(>|>poscd  to  them. 

Intolerant  religion  is  bad.  Mawkish  relig- 
ion is  bad.  The  churches  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  in  these  days  of  disturbance.  In 
that  responsibility  lies  their  opportunity.  By 
joining  forces,  they  greatly  increase  their 
power  and  effectiveness. 

Some  people,  who  perhaps  do  not  think  very 
deeply,  or  think  off  the  straight  track,  say  that 
religion  has  "failed."  What  nonsense!  Relig- 
ion cannot  fail,  because  the  world  cannot  do 
without  it. 

The  Intcrchurch  World  Movement  is  one  of 
the  many  hopeful  "signs  of  the  times." 

LOYALTY  DAY 

May  I  has  always  been  the  day  for  Socialist 
demonstrations.  This  year  it  is  to  be  Loyalty 
Day.  The  first  week  of  May  will  be  Boys' 
Week. 

John  Philip  Sousa,  the  famous  band-master, 
has  charge  of  the  music  for  New  York's  cele- 
bration, and  he  has  been  trying  to  get  a  hun- 
dred boys'  bands  in  line  for  the  parade  on 
Loyalty  Day.  That  is  "some"  program !  One 
hundred  bands  of  boys,  with  the  brass  tooting 
and  the  drums  rolling — no  "Red"  orator  could 
make  himself  heard  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
New  York  against  opposition  like  that. 

Is  n't  that  a  good  idea,  though — to  turn  the 
agitators'  day  into  a  day  for  Constructive  Pa- 


triots? That  's  what  you  may  call  an  aggres- 
sive defense.  It  is  n't  enough  to  be  strong  in 
the  field ;  what  you  want  is  a  heavy  hitting 
team.  Keeping  the  other  fellows  from  cross- 
ing the  plate  helps,  but  you  win  by  the  runs 
your  own  side  makes. 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  INDUSTRY 

News  of  a  great  battle  in  France  was  easily 
recognized  as  "tremendous,"  but  the  report  of 
an  industrial  conference  does  not  move  us  to 
the  use  of  such  an  adjective.  The  report  pub- 
lished in  March,  however,  had  at  least  tre- 
mendous possibilities.  It  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  labor  problem — and  that  's  where  the  solu- 
tion lies.    Now  if  Congress — 

The  report  was  signed  by  such  men  as  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wilson,  Mr.  Hoover,  Thomas  W. 
Gregory,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
George  W.  Wickersham.  Its  recommendations 
make  a  complete  schedule  of  constructive  legis- 
lation.    (If  Congress — !j 

The  report  urges  that  in  all  shops  and  plants 
an  organization  .shall  be  established  in  which 
employees  and  management  join.  If  employers 
knew  men  as  well  as  they  know  materials,  and 
if  workmeji  had  a  more  individually  personal 
place  in  the  system,  there  would  be  a  better  un- 
derstanding, a  better  "spirit"  all  around,  and 
disputes  would  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The 
report  declares  that  organization  should  be- 
gin with  the  individual  i)lant,  rather  than  with 
whole  industries,  (jood  will  cannot  be  created 
by  law,  but  it  can  be  encouraged. 

For  the  settlement  of  disputes  a  plan  is  pro- 
posed that  begins  with  a  district,  or  regional, 
board,  then  passes  on  to  a  national  board,  with 
an  agreement  that,  while  the  case  is  being 
worked  out,  production  shall  be  continued. 
This  plan  is  said  to  be  distinctly  .\mcrican  in 
character.     It  provides  a  national  machinery, 
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but  is  not  concentrated  in  a  Federal  commis- 
sion. It  works  up  to  a  final  authority  in  much 
the  same  way  as  our  legal  system  does. 

A  new  system  of  food  marketing  is  urged. 
The  present  system,  with  its  army  of  middle- 
men, gives  too  much  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion and  profiteering.  You  can't  legislate  the 
middleman  out  of  existence,  but  perhaps  a  sys- 
tem of  cooperative  buying  and  selling"  of  food 
products  can  be  organized,  laid  out  effectively 
on  straight  lines,  instead  of  the  present  tangle 
of  shipments  back  and  forth  before  the  Ulti- 
mate Consumer  is  reached. 

A  minimum  wage  is  recommended.  Employ- 
ers will  have  to  be  reformed,  for  it  's  human 
nature  for  them  to  regard  the  minimum  as  a 
maximum.  Fixing  hours  of  labor  is  also  ad- 
vised: and  discouragement  of  over-time  work. 

Other  improvements  suggested  are;  preven- 
tion of  child  labor;  better  conditions  for 
women  and  equal  pay  for  equal  skill  and  pro- 
duction;  better  housing;  discouragement  of 
profit  sharing  as  a  remedy  for  all  troubles, 
and  of  intentional  holding  back  on  production 
by  discontented  workers. 

Organized  labor  has  constantly  insisted  on 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  but  stands 
for  organization  by  industries  instead  of  single 
plants.  While  some  of  the  recommendations 
are  ideal  and  may  be  hard  to  bring  about  by 
law,  this  vital  matter  is  decidedly  practical  and 
distinctly  subject  to  legislative  control.    If  em- 


ployers openly  and  honestly  recognize  the  right 
of  labor  to  a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  industry,  it 
seems  as  though  labor  ought  to  accept  the  sug- 
gested form  of  organization.  It  would  protect 
the  individual,  without  creating  groups  with 
political  power. 

This  report  to  Congress,  while  not'  perfect 
(or,  perhaps,  too  perfect  for  this  imperfect 
old  world!),  may  be  made  the  beginning  of  a 
thoroughly  American  "drive"'  for  restoration  of 
the  good  old  American  standards  of  "boss" 
sense. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA 

On  March  26  the  Polish  Legation  at  'Wash- 
ington announced  the  conditions  on  which 
Poland  offers  peace  to  Soviet  Russia.  Poland 
insists  upon  restoration  of  all  the  territory 
taken  from  her  by  the  partition  of  her  terri- 
tories, long  ago,  among  Prussia,  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

Russia  is  required  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  small  states  on  her  frontier 
which  have  established  working  governments ; 
to  carry  on  no  propaganda  against  Poland;  to 
pay  an  indemnity  for  war  damage  done  since 
1914;  to  return  all  railroad  rolling-stock  taken 
.  from  Poland  in  the  war,  or  pay  for  it ;  to 
supply  trains  for  the  return  of  the  Polish 
army  in  Siberia;  to  return  all  the  public  and 
private  records  and  works  of  art  taken  from 
Poland  since  1772.    Polish  troops  will  occupy 
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Smolensk  till  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled 
under  direction  of  a  duly  elected  Russian  Diet. 
Pretty  stiff  terms!  But  they  are  explained. 
if  not  justified,  by  the  many  decades  of  hu- 
miliation inflicted  upon  the  proud  people  of 
whom   freedom's   friend   Kosciuszko  was  one. 

IN  GERMANY 

Un.xbi.e  to  conquer  the  civilized  world,  the 
I  Inns  amused  themselves  with  civil  war.  In 
M.irch  they  "ran  true  to  form."  Mr.  von  Kapp 
marched  his  army  into  Berlin.  Mr.  Ebert 
marched  out.  Then  Mr.  von  Kapp  and  his  Iron 
Division  moved  out.  and  the  constitutional 
( 'lovernment  came  back.  And  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many treated  itself  to  strikes  and  battles  and 
staged  an  extremely  realistic  imitation  of  Red 
Russia. 

There  is  n"t  much  to  say  about  it  all.  Ger- 
many is  n't  sorry,  and  nobody  cares  very  much 
whether  she  is  or  not.  The  rest  of  the  world 
is  waiting  for  her  to  show  not  penitence,  but 
good  sense.  Somehow  or  other,  to  us  the  pic- 
ture of  French  soldiers  lined  up  near  the 
Kaiser's  statue  in  the  public  square  in  Danzig 
seems  to  have  some  logkal  connection  with  re- 
cent events  in  Germanv. 


We  W.\Trii  Tower  people  are  n't  fire-eaters, 
but  we  can't  help  thinking  a  little  capable  polic- 
ing by  Ally  troops  might  be  the  best  thing  for 
Germany.  She  has  got  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up.  We  are  sorry  for  France,  with 
nothing  but  this  No  Man's  Land  between  her 
and  Bolshevikia ! 

"POOR  OLD  TREATY!" 

Ox  March  19,  the  Senate  again  rejected  the 
treaty.  The  vote  was  49  to  35.  Twenty-three 
Democrats  stood  by  the  President,  and  twenty- 
one  voted  against  him.  On  the  Republican  side, 
twenty-eight  supported  Senator  Lodge,  and 
twelve  voted  against  his  resolution  for  ratifi- 
cation with  reservations  which  the  President 
has  refused  to  endorse.  A  vote  of  56  to  28 
would  have  been  the  closest  by  which  ratifica- 
tion could  have  been  effected. 

So  it  seemed  pretty  sure  that  the  next  vote 
on  the  treaty  would  be  made  by  the  people  at 
the  polls.  That  fact  gave  special  interest  to  the 
jjrimary  election  in  Michigan.  April  5.  In  that 
election  there  were  candidates  representing 
every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  treaty:  A.  Mitch- 
ell Palmer.  Hoover.  McAdoo.  Governor  Low- 
den,  and  General  Wood. 
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H  the  treaty  becomes  a  campaign  issue  in 
the  fall,  there  won't  be  much  for  the  parly 
orators  to  say  that  has  n't  already  been  said ; 
but  what  the  voters  say  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  will  be 
mighty  interesting ! 

THE  MARNE  PENNY 
The  Watch  Tower  is  not  going  to  tell  the 
story    of   the   collection    of   pennies    for   the 
Marne  Monument,   America's  gift  to   France. 
You  have  all  followed  it ;  you  are  all,  no  doubt, 


and  glory.  Then,  the  wonderful  weeks  when 
Foch  used  our  American  army  as  the  head  of 
the  hammer  with  which  he  smashed  from  the 
side  into  that  terrible  Soissons-Rheims  salient, 
pointing  at  Paris.  Don't  you  thrill  as  you 
recall  the  recession  of  that  tremendous  Ger- 
man drive :  back  over  the  Ourcq,  the  Vesle, 
and  the  Aisne  ?  This  all  bulks  up  together  as 
the  Second  Marne. 

At  the  Marne  the  crest  of  the  onrushing 
Teuton'  tide  broke.  At  the  Marne  the  soldiers 
of  France  and  America  stood  with  their  backs 
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"in  on  it."  But  the  word  Marne  sets  us 
going ! 

Do  you  remember  when  you  read  about 
Cantigny?  It  was  the  first  American  blow — 
only  a  little  one,  as  the  military  men  measure 
such  things.  A  minor  action ;  but — it  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  Battle  of 
Princeton,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a 
small  engagement,  too,  yet  it  was  really  one 
of  the  "decisive  battles  of  the  world."  The 
discouraged  Americans  began  to  "buck  up" 
when  they  heard  about  it;  everybody  took  a 
fresh  start.  And  so  the  little  action  at  Can- 
tigny told  the  Allies  that  the  Yanks  were  at 
last  really  Over  There,  and  in  it — "for 
keeps."    It  carried  the  new-s  to  Germany,  too ! 

Well — a  little  later  came  Chateau  Thierrv, 


to  the  wall  and  said,  as  the  French  said  at 
Verdun,  "They  shall  not  pass !"  And  there, 
beside  the  troubled  river,  many  a  son  of  La 
Belle  France  and  many  a  lad  from  the  States, 
many  a  Yank,  gave  their  lives  for  freedom. 
What  wonder  that  the  name  of  Marne  seems- 
no  longer  France's  word,  but  a  part  of  our 
own  good  Yankee  speech ! 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  beautiful  tower  of 
the  Graduate  School  at  Princeton,  reared  as 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land, was  paid  for  by  the  pennies  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  beautiful,  democratic  means  of  com- 
memoration !  Equally  fitting  is  it,  when  this 
nation  seeks  to  give  lasting  expression  to  its 
friendship  for  France,  that  the  message  should 
come  from  many  of  us,  not  a  few ;  and  through 
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the  support  of  individual  contributors  and  not 
by  means  of  an  appropriation  from  the  pubHc 
treasury. 

The  huge  penny  in  Times  Square  is  a 
splendid  symbol. 

UNCLE  SAM,  TAX-COLLECTOR 

I'iRST  payment  on  Federal  income  taxes  for 
1019  was  made  in  March.  As  the  first  instal- 
ment is  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  others, 
because  a  good  many  people  make  full  pay- 
ment when  their  reports  are  turned  in,  the  re- 
ceipts of  5^908,800,000  are  probably  more  than 
one-fourth  of  what  will  go  into  the  treasury. 
Experts  accept  the  figures  as  an  indication  that 
the  total  will  amount  to  more  than  three 
billion  dollars.  Last  year  collections  in  the 
first  quarter  were  more,  running  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

New  York  city  had  paid,  up  to  March  13, 
more  than  ?i 50,000,000.  By  States,  the  pay- 
ments were,  in  part:  New  York,  nearly  $215,- 
000,000;  New  Jersey,  nearly  $26,500,000; 
Pennsylvania,  $9.^712,953;  Illinois,  $83,274,- 
600:  Ohio,  $63,029,667;  Massachusetts,  $50,- 
780,867.  No  other  State  paid  more  than  forty 
millions.  Between  thirty  and  forty  were  Cali- 
fornia and  ^Michigan;  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  Missouri  and  Te.xas;  between  fifteen 
and  twenty,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Maryland; 
between  ten  and  fifteen,  Minnesota,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  run  a  business  as 
big  as  L^ncle  Sam's !  He  will  have  to  try  to 
cut  down  expenses. 

WOMEN  AS  VOTERS  AND  OIEICE- 

HOLDERS 

On  March  22,  Washington  ratified  the  Suffrage 
Amendment;  the  thirty-fifth  State  to  do  so. 
On  the  same  day  President  Wilson  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  nomination  of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Gar- 
dener to  the  office  of  United  States  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commissioner. 

In  her  letter  of  acceptance  Mrs.  Gardener 
said  that  women  must  enter  fully  into  the  bene- 
fits of  suffrage.  That  means  that,  as  they  take 
part  in  the  election  of  public  officials,  they  must 
not  themselves  shirk  the  duties  of  office. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  once  pointed  out  very  plainly 
the  fact  that  a  man  might  be  a  good  man,  and 
not  be  a  good  citizen.  Citizenship  carries 
duties  as  well  as  privileges,  responsibilities  as 
well  as  opportunities.  Mr.  Roosevelt  consid- 
ered it  every  citizen's  imperative  duty  to  take 
part  in  public  life.  To  him.  voting  was  no  light 
matter,  and  an  invitation  to  office  something 


not  to  be  easily  dismissed.  Mrs.  Gardener  ap- 
plies the  same  rule  to  women. 

Through  the  long  years  of  the  battle  over 
suffrage,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  not 
only  over  woman's  right  to  vote  and  hold  of- 
fice, but  as  to  what  she  would  do  with  her  bal- 
lot when  she  got  it.  The  answer  to  the  sec- 
ond question  will  follow  i)rctty  closely  upon 
the  answer  to  the  first. 

I  IlKOl  (.1!     rill     \\.\l'(  II     TOWER'S  • 

TELESCOPE 

Hkre'.s  a  good,  practical,  working  plan,  pre- 
-sented  in  few  words:  "If  you  can  plan  so  as 
to  increase  production,  improve  transportation 
facilities,  bring  about  better  relations  in  indus- 
try, increase  ancl  imiirove  retail  trade,  and  bet- 
ter living,  educational,  and  recreational  condi- 
tions, you  will  have  done  your  part."  The  au- 
thor of  this  well-packed  little  paragraph  is  Mr. 
Calvin  B.  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

So.viE  business  men  are  inclined  to  go  slow  be- 
cause "it  is  a  Presidential  year."  They  say 
business  is  bad  at  such  times,  and  so  they  defer 
new  projects  and.  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
mark  time  on  old  ones.  Certainly  it  is  true  that 
a  change  of  administration  is  a  pretty  serious 
matter;  and  if  a  crew  of  Reds  were  to  be  sent 
to  Wa.shington,  there  would  be  good  reason  for 
holding  back.  But,  as  things  are,  the  one  thing 
that  can  be  said  positively  to  act  as  a  slowing- 
up  force  is  this  belief  by  some  business  men 
that  trade  is  bound  to  go  slow  at  such  times. 
Trying  to  escape  an  imaginary  difficulty,  they 
turn  it  into  a  real  one. 

The  next  Olympic  games  will  be  held  at  Ant- 
werp. Too  bad  that  international  rivalries 
can't  all  be  settled  in  so  pleasant  a  way ! 

There  will  be  contests  in  almost  every  form 
of  competitive  sport,  and  not  all  for  the  men. 
cither.  In  the  European  countries  the  women 
go  in  for  gymnastic  drill  and  calisthenic  exer- 
cises, and  regiments  of  them  will  exhibit  their 
skill  and  endurance. 

A  RECENT  picture  shows  Admiral  Horthy, 
Regent  of  Hungary,  riding  through  the  streets 
of  Budapest,  the  people  throwing  flowers 
before  him.  He  certainly  has  a  mighty  big  job 
on  his  hands.  Hungary  was  not  happy  while 
hitched  up  with  Austria.  She  is  less  happy 
now,  for  her  humbling  has  been  complete.  Yet 
it  may  be  that  the  future  bears  better  possi- 
bilities for  her  than  ever  before.  Her  fate  is 
now  in  her  own  hands. 
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MT.   AGUA.  TOWERING  ABOVE  THE  CITY   OF   ANTIGUA 


CENTRAL  AMERICA'S  LIVE  MOUNTAINS 

Draw  a  line  from  Costa  Rica,  which  is  just 
this  side  of  the  RepubHc  of  Panama,  through 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  (rocked  by  an 
earthquake  not  long  ago),  through  Guatemala, 
and  into  Southern  Mexico,  and  your  line  passes 
through  a  succession  of  live  mountains.  Here  is 
the  greatest  volcano  and  earthquake  zone  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  belching  forth 
flame  and  ashes;  some  are  throwing  up  mighty 
geysers  of  hot  water;  some  are  slumbering 
now,  but  no  one  knows  when  they  will  start  up. 
Hardly  a  village  or  town  in  this  top  of  the 
world   but   has  been   shaken    to   pieces   half  a 


dozen  times.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one 
earthquakes  have  rocked  Antigua,  Guatemala, 
since  it  was  first  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption 
of  Mt.  Agua  on  July  29,  1773. 

This  is  the  most  unruly  of  all  Central  Amer- 
ica's live  mountains.  It  has  taken  more  lives  than 
any  other.  It  lies  about  thirty  miles  northwest 
of  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
and  can  plainly  be  seen  from  there  as  it  towers 
above  the  intervening  ranges.  Natives  boil  eggs, 
dye  wools,  and  extract  the  juices  from  medici- 
nal plants  with  the  hot  water  that  issues  from 
its  sides.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  boiling 
springs  and  streams.     In  the  winter,  ice  forms 
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on  the  lop  of  the  mountain.  This  is  wrapped 
in  moss  and  saved.  Thus  from  Mt.  .Agua  the 
natives  get  both  hot  and  cold  water.  At  the 
foot  of  Mt.  AguA.  Hke  a  modern  Pompeii,  lies 
tlic  city  of  Antigua,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
republic.  In  its  zenith  it  had  60,000  people, 
and  only  two  cities 
(in  the  western  heniis- 
pliere. — Lima,  Peru, 
and  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico,—  could  compart- 
withit.  PcdrodeAha- 
rado,  a  warrior,  whu 
came  down  from  Mex- 
ico in  1527,  founded 
the  city  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  King 
of  Spain  ;but  fourteen 
years  after  he  found- 
ed it,  there  came  a 
rush  of  sand  and  hot 
water  from  the  peak, 
which  Ijuried  the  gar- 
rison and  most  of  W- 
varado's  .soldiers  and 
liis  wife,  the  gentle 
Dona  Isabella.  The 
doughty  warrior  then 
started  a  new  cajjital, 
three  miles  distant, 
riiis  is  the  present 
ruined  city  of  Anti- 
gua, now  a  busy  town 
among  gigantic  ruins, 
witli  a  population  of 
_^5.ooo  persons.  An- 
tigua came  to  be  the 
seat  of  Spanish  power 
in  Central  .\merica. 
Then, in  177.5  came  the 
earthcpiakc  destroying 
fifty -eight  mona.stcr- 
icsand churches  (some 
of  them  covering 
seven  or  eight  acres  ) . 
the  governor-general's 
|ialace,  and  the  cathedra 
of  tlie  ])coi)le  lost  their 


regions,  where  they  form  a  very  distinctive 
feature  on  account  of  tiicir  singular  habits  of 
growth.  The  rate  at  which  the  bamboos  develop, 
when  they  are  first  coming  up,  is  simply  amaz- 
ing. Some  of  the  stories  which  travelers  bring 
home  from  the  tropics  about  the  rate  of  growth 
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More  than  one  third 
ives.  The  capital  was 
then  moved  to  Guatemala  City.  Since  then, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  year  when  .\ntigua  has 
not  had  its  earthquake,  some  of  them  being 
very  violent  and  resulting  in  serious  loss  of 
life.  H.\MiLT0x  M.  Wright. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BAMBOOS 

A  VERY  curious  fact  has  l)cen  recently  discov- 
ered in  connection  with  bamboos.  Ihcse  giant 
grasses  occur  widely  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 


A  IiA.\UiOO  rOIlKST 

are  doubtless  exaggerated,  but  tlie  fact  remains 
that  the  .stems  shoot  upward  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  still  stranger  thing  about  the  bamboo 
than  its  rapidity  of  growth.  I'or  long  it  has 
been  noted  that  bamboos  very  rarely  blossom. 
When  they  do  produce  their  flowers,  the  plant 
almost  always  dies  directly  the  .seed  is  set.  A 
b'rench  explorer  passing  through  a  bamboo  for- 
est in  P.razil.  where  the  plants  had  shot  up  to 
the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  noted  that  they 
were  in  full  bloom.    Returning  the  same  way  in 
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four  months,  all  the  bamboos  had  disappeared. 
Of  course  the  new  generation  would  be  carried 
forward  by  means  of  the  seeds  which  followed 
the  blossoms. 

These  facts  are  remarkable,  but  the  most  mys- 
terious thing  about  the  bamboo  remains  to  be 
told.  When  the  time  comes  for  a  certain  spe- 
cies to  produce  its  flowers,  the  event  occurs  at 
precisely  the  same  period  all  over  the  world. 
For  instance,  one  particular  kind  that  has  been 
grown  extensively  in  botanical  gardens  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  blossomed  at  exactly 
the  same  time  in  various  localities  throughout 
Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  and  after  flowering, 
the  bamboos  died.  This  happened  in  the  case 
of  all  the  plants,  no  matter  what  their  age 
might  be.  Just  what  it  is  that  gives  the  world- 
signal  for  this  flowering  of  the  bamboo  plants 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

THE  END  OF  THE  ESKIMO  CURLEW 
While  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  wanton  slaughter  and  final  extinction  of  the 
passenger-pigeons,  which  our  grandfathers  re- 
member in  swarms  that  fairly  darkened  the 
skies,  the  disappearance  of  another  American 
bird,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  pigeons  once 
were,  the  Eskimo  curlew,  has  been  little  noticed. - 

Boys  who  lived  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, and  Iowa  in  the  early  '8o's  knew  the  cur- 
lew as  "prairie  pigeons."  In  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  in  New  England  they  were  called 
"dough-birds."  In  both  regions  they  came  in 
enormous  flights,  to  fall  helpless  victims  to  a 
bloodthirsty  wish  to  kill,  every  bit  as  shameful 
as  that  which  characterized  the  destruction  of 
the  passenger-pigeons.  The  passenger-pigeon 
has  entirely  disappeared,  but  a  few  curlew  still 
exist,  survivors  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  once  crossed, the  L^nited  States  in  their  an- 
nual spring  migrations.  It  is  doubtful  if  these 
scattered  individuals  can  ever  bring  the  species 
back  to  its  original  numbers,  even  if  absolutely 
protected  from  the  hunter;  but  bird-lovers  are 
urging  such  protection  in  the  faint  hope  that  a 
miracle  of  nature  might  result  and  the  curlew 
so  multiply  as  again  to  darken  the  prairie  skies. 

It  is  a  provincialism  to  call  the  Eskimo  cur- 
lew an  .American  bird.  He  really  was  a  cosmo- 
politan, a  citizen,  if  not  of  the  world,  at  least  of 
a  hemisphere.  He  ranged  from  Patagonia  and 
the  Falkland  Islands,  just  outside  of  the  ant- 
arctic circle,  to  the  arctic  coast  af  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River.  No  condor  of  the  Andes 
had  a  range  so  free  and  magnificent  as  his.  The 
curlew  lived  in  the  eternal  spring,  following  it 
from  pole  to  pole. 


The  flight  of  the  original  swarm  was  some- 
thing to  thrill  the  imagination.  The  curlew 
came  up  to  the  United  States  through  South 
and  Central  America  and  across  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  flock  traveled 
on  a  schedule  more  accurate  than  that  of  most 
sailing-ships.  They  could  be  expected  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March:  in 
northern  Texas  and  Oklahoma  from  March 
1/  to  25;  Kansas  in  mid-April;  the  Dakotas 
early  in  May;  the  great  lakes  of  northern 
Canada  about  June  i. 

The  barren  grounds  of  the  Mackenzie  River, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  arctic  circle,  formed 
the  breeding-grounds  for  the  curlew.  Here, 
scattered  in  pairs  over  a  great  territory,  which 
perhaps  extended  as  far  east  as  Labrador,  they 
nested  and  reared  their  young.  Early  in  Au- 
gust they  began  congregating  again  in  vast 
flocks,  moving  steadily  southeastward  as  they 
collected  their  numbers,  until  they  were  massed 
in  inmiense  swarms  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Labrador.  Audubon  observed  them  there  in 
1833  in  such  dense  flocks  that  he  was  reminded 
of  the  flight  of  the  passenger-pigeons.  They 
reached  Labrador  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  for  a  fortnight  gorged  themselves  with 
food,  which  they  found  there  in  great  plenty. 

Then  in  late  August  the  curlew  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  from  there  they  set  out  to 
sea,  bound  for  their  winter  home  in  South 
America.  The  southeastern  islands  of  the 
West  Indies — Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  and  the 
other  Lesser  Antilles — formed  an  intermediate 
station  in  the  long  air-voyage.  From  these  isl- 
ands the  swarm  flew  to  Brazil,  and  thence  down 
the  South  .American  Atlantic  coast  to  the  prai- 
ries south  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  re- 
mained during  our  winter  and  the  Argentine 
summer.  Then  they  began  the  long  migration 
back  again. 

Normally  this  route  did  not  carry  them  to  the 
New  England  coast ;  but  it  frequently  occurred 
that  northeast  gales  would  blow  them  ashore 
on  Cape  Cod  and  elsewhere  in  that  vicinitv  in 
great  numbers.  Sometimes,  too.  they  encoun- 
tered westerly  storms,  which  would  drive  them 
to  Europe.  They  have  been  shot  at  several 
places  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  killing  of  these  birds  by  hunters  was  ac- 
complished on  a  scale  that  would  be  incredible 
in  these  days  of  game  protection  if  we  did  not 
already  know  of  the  similar  destruction  of  the 
passenger-pigeon,  the  buffalo,  and  other  wild 
creatures  which  formerly  lived  in  great  num- 
bers. The  curlew  were  singularly  stupid  in  the 
presence   of  hunters.     They  would  huddle  to- 
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gether  on  the  ground,  or  fly  compactly  in  the 
air,  presenting  an  easy  mark  for  the  gun.  As 
many  as  twenty-eight  birds  liave  been  killed  by 
a  single  discharge  of  a  shot-gun,  while  hunters 
with  pump-guns  have  been  able  to  bag  nearly 
forty  curlew  at  one  rise.  Moreover,  the  birds 
would  remain  in  a  field  while  hunters  shot  into 
them  again  and  again.  More  singular  still, 
vear  after  year  they  continued  to  return  to  the 
regions  where  the  slaughter  had  been  heaviest. 
\  plump  i-\irlew  \vciglic<l  about  a  iiouml :  and 


KSKI.MO  CURLEW.  FROM  A  MUSEUM  SPECIMEN 

since  the  tlesh  was  excellent  food  and  brought 
a  good  price  in  the  markets,  the  birds  were  pur- 
sued relentlessly.  The  slaughter  began  in  Lab- 
rador and  Newfoundland,  where  the  fishermen 
bunted  them  at  night  with  lanterns  and  clubs 
and  salted  dow-n  the  slain  in  barrels.  When  the 
curlew  were  driven  ashore  in  New  England, 
they  would  frequently  be  so  exhausted  from 
battling  against  the  storm  that  they  could  be 
killed  with  clubs.  In  the  early  days  these 
storm-bound  flocks  appeared  so  densely  on 
Nantucket  Island  that  the  soft  whi.stling  of  the 
individuals  in  flight  sounded  like  wind  in  the 
rigging  of  a  ship.  At  such  times  they  were 
pursued  until  the  ammunition  supply  ran  out, 
and  then  the  slaughter  ceased  until  new  shot 
could  be  obtained  from  the  mainland. 

But  this  butchery,  shocking  as  it  was,  scarce- 


ly compared  with  that  practised  by  hunters  in 
the  prairie  States  during  the  spring  flights. 
Professional  market-hunters  followed  the  flock 
across  each  State.  Hunters  used  to  drive  out 
from  Omaha  in  farm  wagons  with  side-boards 
on  and  actually  fill  their  wagons  with  dead 
curlew.  .And  according  to  one  credible  writer, 
if  the  flights  were  unusually  heavy,  the  wagons 
would  become  full  too  soon  to  suit  the  hunters, 
so  the  loads  were  dumped  out  in  piles  "as  large 
as  a  couple  of  tons  of  coal"  and  allowed  to 
decay,  while  tlie  hunters  refilled  the  wagons 
with   fresh  victims. 

Under  such  conditions,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  species  was  virtually  destroyed.  The  great 
flights  ceased  about  1885.  In  1890  a  large  flock 
was  observed  on  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  -Xfter  that  the  groups 
were  small  and  scattered,  and  lately  they  have 
been  seen  only  as  rare  pairs  or  individuals. 

-Now  that  the  curlew  have  disappeared,  the 
farmers  of  the  prairie  corn-belt  realize  that  the 
economic  loss  has  been  heavy.  The  birds  ar- 
rived there  just  at  the  plowing  season,  in  time 
to  consume  vast  quantities  of  white  grubs,  cut- 
worms, ants,  grasshoppers,  and  other  destruc- 
tive insects.  Robert  F.  Wilson. 

TWO  LITTLE  WEATHER-PROPHETS 

TiiKKK  arc  many  simple  little  devices  for  fore- 
telling the  weather.  One  of  the  simplest  is  an 
orrlinary  gingersnap  or  ginger  cooky.  Make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  draw  a  string  through  it  and 
knot  it  so  that  it  will  not  sli])  out.  Then  hang 
it  up  on  the  porch  or  outside  your  window  or 
door,  but  sheltered  from  rain.  If  it  is  brittle 
and  hard,  the  weather  w-ill  be  fair,  but  if  it  be- 
comes soft  and  pliable,  look  out  for  wet  weath- 
er, because  the  air  is  then  full  of  moisture 
which  we  cannot  feel,  but  which  the  ginger- 
snap  quickly  absorbs. 

.V  plummet  makes  a  good  weather-prophet. 
.\ny  little  metal  weight  will  serve,  attached  to  a 
piece  of  leather  whip-cord.  Or  a  straight  strip 
oT  rawhide  will  do.  You  must  wait  for  a  mod- 
erate day.  when  it  is  neither  raining  nor  ex- 
tremely bright  and  liot.  When  such  a  day 
comes,  hang  up  your  plummet  by  the  cord. 
I'asten  a  card  .securely  behind  it.  and  make  a 
line  just  where  the  bottom  of  the  weight  touch- 
es. .'Miove  this  line  write.  "WET",  and  below 
the  line  write  "DRY."  When  the  air  is  damp, 
the  cord  will  shrink  and  this  will  haul  up  the 
plummet  above  the  line  into  the  "wet"  half. 
When  it  becomes  dry  and  hot,  or  when  it  is 
going  to  remain  so.  the  cord  will  stretch  out 
and  the  weight  will  fall  below  the  line  into  the 
"dry"  half.  Peter  Johnson. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


Verses  by  Mattie  Lee  Hausgen 


OUR 

PRETTY 

TEACHER 


Her  sweethearts  arc  so  many 

She  cannot  count  them  all ; 
There  're  Tom  and  Will  and   Benny 

And  Jim — and  Robbie  tall. 
They  're  so  glad  to  be  with  her 

You  often  hear  them  say  : 
'Tt  's  a  fine  day,  Miss  Mary; 

Do,  please,  walk  home  our  way  !" 

HER  NEW  HAT 

The  hat  is  leghorn — I  suppose; 
Once  in  a  while  a  tiny  rose 
Peeps  out  from  wreath  of  green  leaves  small ; 
But — guess  what  I  like  best  of  all? 
The  streamers — made  of  ribbon  blue! 
They  hang  from  loops  and  bow-knols  true 
Down  on  my  neck,  a  yard  or  half. 
Sometimes  they  tickle  and  I  laugh ! 
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have  a  pet  that  's  very  sweet ; 
c  roves  around  the  room : 
hear  the  patter  of  his  feet, 
very  frequently  we  meet 
im  scuttling  ihrnuirh  the  s'lom. 

:iper  liaj;'  is  now  his  home; 
e  likes  to  hear  it  crinkle; 
when  he  's  not  inclined  to  roam, 
sits  inside  it  like  a  gnome 
nd  makes  his  forehead  wrinkle. 


We  call  him  Ehene;;er,  though 
I  don't  know  why,  exactly. 

His  i^ace,  at  best,  is  rather  slow ; 

And  if  he  does  not  want  to  go. 
He  shuts  np  (piitc  compactly. 

He  has  a  mil<l,  inquiring  eye; 

I  lis  hrain  is  far  from  fertile: 
\  on  can  not  guess,  not  if  you  try. 
What  kind  of  pet  he  is — for  why? 

rVcriusc  he  's  just — a  7'hi7/c.' 


THE  FRIENDLY  HOP-TOAD 


:he 


As  1  was  w-alking  down  the  road 

I'pon  a  misty  day, 
I  met  a  funny  little  toad. 

Who  would  not  go  away. 


'"^^ 


Said  I,  "I  wish  you  would  n't  sit 
And  stare  at  me,  my  child." 

The  toad  he  did  n't  care  a  bit ; 
He  only  sat  and  smiled. 

And  so   for  half  an  hour  T  stopped. 

Until  he  should  be  gone; 
And  when  at  last  that  toady  hopped — 

Why  then — I  just  went  on  ! 


Sto  Hn€lhi©Ilc 


Lea; 


'M( 


AKY  LEE  WESTON,  AGE  I3.    (SILVER  BADGE.) 


Beautiful  as  the  League  pages  are  pictorially  this 
month,  and  charming  as  are  the  timely  spring-songs 
with  which  our  young  poets  welcome  the  birds'  re- 
turn, yet  the  major  portion  of  our  space  simply  had 
to  be  accorded  to  the  prose  writers.  For  in  response 
to  the  subject,  "My  Happiest  Memory,"  the  con- 
tributions came  with  a  rush  that  would  not  be  denied 


and  in  scores  of  \aried  forms — clever  little  essays 
founded  upon  some  historic  or  biographical  incident, 
storiettes  of  every-day  life  at  home  or  school,  tales 
humorous  or  fanciful,  bits  of  pleasurable  description 
far  afield  or  amid  loved,  familiar  scenes — each  with 
.1  deep  significance  and  all  admirably  w"ritten.  Many 
of  these  welcome  offerings,  ranging  from  grave  to 
gay,  await  your  eager  attenticm  in  the  following 
pages,  and  many  more  are  represented  in  the  "Special 
Mention"  honor-list,  which  is  of  quite  unusual  length. 
And  our  tribute  to  this  month's  prose  applies  also  to 
every  one  of  these,  and  to  the  verse,  drawings,  and 
photographs  as  well.  By  the  time  you  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  feast,  you  will  surely  agree  that  St. 
Nicholas  may  well  be  proud  of  its  great  army  of 
boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  turning  out,  month 
by  month,  compositions  and  pictures  of  such  uniform 
excellence,  and  many  of  them  showing  a  touch  of 
mastery  that  promises  great  things  for  these  young 
authors  and  artists — and  for  all  the  rest  of  us — in  the 
years  to  come.  It  is  still  further  to  their  credit  that, 
in  this  instance,  many  of  the  contributions  were 
written  at  short  notice,  because  the  issue  in  which 
the  subjects  were  announced  was  delayed  far  beyond 
the  usual  date  of  publication  b\'  the  printers'  strike 
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THE  BIRDS'  RETURN. 

DY    DOROTHY    M.    PATTY    (.\GE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.     Sih'er  Badge  won   December,    1919) 

.Away  up  high  in  a  maple-tree. 

Hid  from  the  eyes  of  you  and  me. 

Is  a  little  brown  elf  with  a  book  of  gold, 

Wherein  he  records,  as  1  've  been  told, 

The  story  of  each  little  bird  that  flies 

Back  from  the  South  and  its  sunny  skies. 

To  him  they  come  o\*er  hedge  and  fern. 

And  he  keeps  the  tale  of  the  birds'  return. 

And  he  will  tell  them  (if  they  've  been  good, 

.\nd  have  done  the  things  that  he  thinks  they  should) 

Where  they  will  find  t"hc  best  of  seeds. 

The  coolest  streams  and  the  sunniest  meads; 

And  he  'II  teach  them  new  little  trills  to  sing 

To  herald  with  joy  the  approach  of  spring. 

So,  if  some  day  you  are  out  to  view 

The  beauty  of  spring  with  its  skies  so  blue. 

Stop  a  moment  and  try  to  see 

That  little  brown  elf  in  the  maple-tree. 

.MV    HAPPIEST   MEMORY. 

IIV    MIKIAM    MACKAY    (AGE    I7) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  May,  1917) 
As  I  sit  dreaming  of  the  past,  one  afternoon  stands 
out  as  perhaps  the  happiest  that  I  ever  spent. 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  a  spring  day  that  I  started 
out  in  search  of  wild  roses.  I  walked  gaily  over 
the  plowed  ground  until  I  came  to  a  hill,  where  I 
found  a  ragged  hedge  of  wild  roses  growing  along 
an  old  fence.  After  filling  my  arms  with  roses.  I 
stopped  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  approaching  twilight. 
The  sky  was  brilliant  with  reds  and  yellows  in  the 
west,   fading  to  opal  tints   in  the  east. 

Suddenly,  from  the  next  field  a  brown  speck  shot 
mto  the  air.  Higher  and  higher  it  soared  until  it 
was  lost  from  sight.  Then  the  most  wonderful 
song  burst  tipon  the  still  air — the  vesper  song  of 
the  horned  lark.  The  notes  tumbled  in  mad  pro- 
fusion from  his  silver  throat.  Everything  stopped 
to  listen.  Now  his  song  was  sad  and  pensive,  as 
though  he  were  singing  of  past  sorrows  and  weari- 
ness, now  it  was  gay  and  lilting,  as  though  he  had 
never  a  care  in  the  world.  It  came  down  through 
the  still  air  so  distinctly,  yet  so  softly,  that  I  strained 
my  ears  to  hear  every  note.  Then,  through  the 
gathering  dusk,  he  fell  like  a  clod  of  earth  and  I 
thought  he  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but  as  he 
nearcd  the  ground  his  little  feet  shot  out  and  he 
hopped  nimbly  away.  .Again  and  again  he  arose. 
Each  time  his  song  seemed  more  beautiful.  At 
last  he  fell  for  the  last  time.  For  a  moment  the 
air  was  painfully  quiet.  Then  the  crickets  and 
frogs  started  their  nightly  program  and  I  went 
dreamily  home. 

MY  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 

BY  A.SNE   WALDRON    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I,  IcTiNfs.  am  old,  lad.  I  have  a  train  of  memo- 
ries of  those  early  days  when,  due  to  Pericles,  the 
state  was  restoring  the  .Acropolis.  But  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  bored.  Indeed,  and  so  my  tales  do  not 
bore  you?  My  happiest  memory?  It  is  easily  told, 
for   it   is  my   happiest   and   my   proudest   memory. 

It  was  a  warm  spring  day  when  Pericles  came  to 
me  and  asked  if  I  thought  I  could  design  a  temple 
worthy   of   our   great    .Athene.      He   told    me   he   had 


faith  that  I  could  build  a  temple  worthy  of  standing 
on  the  .Acropolis  of  .Athens.  Aye,  lad  t  was  my 
proudest  day,  for  "t  is  admitted  that  in  all  the  world 
there  is  no  place  to  rival  the  Acropolis,  and  I,  Ic- 
linus,  was  to  contribute  to  its  beauty.  So  I  made 
my  plans,  and  when  the  people  approved  them,  I 
began  to  build.  See!  the  result  stands  there  upon 
the  Acropolis;  and  it  is  of  my  planning!  But  the 
marvel  of  the  Parthenon  is  not  my  work.  It  is  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias.  He  has  made  it  the  most 
beautiftd  building  of  the  world. 

Aye,  aye,  that  was  the  time  to  live  !  Now,  Pericles 
is  gone,  and,  with  him,  the  supremacy  of  Athens. 
We  are  now  ruled  by  such  as  Cleon  the  tanner.  .Aye, 
those  were  the  days  of  Athens'  glory  ! 


I 


"rlav.matf.s."  bv  f.mmu'.  uh'  washington,  age  16 
(gold  badgk.     silvi:k  baugk  won  dkcembbr,  1917.) 

THE  BIRDS'  RETURN. 

BY    PHILIP    TAPPERMAN     (aGE     14) 

(Honor  Member) 
Long  months  ago  the  earth  was  covered  o'er 

With  whitest  ermine.     E'en  the  stately  trees 
Stood  garbed  in  glistening  snow.     We  heard  no  more 

The  winged  warblers'  cheery  melodies. 
For  all  had  flcrwn  from  winter's  frigid  air 

To  balmy  southlands,  where  the  skies  are   fair. 

Now  joyous  spring  comes  dancing  with  a  song. 
Transforming  nature  to  a  living  green; 

The  crystal  brooklet   once  more  flows  along  ; 

The  trees  sway  grandly  'gainst  the  summer  scene. 

From  leafy  limbs  a  thousand  tiny  throats 

Send  forth  their  gladsome  greeting  to  the  earth; 

And  what  is  better  than  those  welcome  notes 
To  fill  mankind  with  pleasure,  love,  and  mirth  ? 

MY   HAPPIEST   MEMORY. 

BY  JEAN    M.  TOD    (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
At  last !    The  gates  of  Monticello  loomed  up  in  front 
of    us,    and,    breathless    from    our    long    climb,    we 
eagerly  awaited  the  old  darky,   who  presently  came 
out  of  the  lodge  to  admit  us. 

Inside,  thick  woods  surrounded  the  shady  drive, 
and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  these  that  we  came  upon 
the  tomb  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  almost  hidden  under 
ivy.  Tall  trees  arched  over  it,  while  little  patches 
of  sunshine  trembled  here  and  there.  I  wonder  what 
stories  Ihey  could  tell  of  their  illustrious  owner. 
We  stood  silent  a  moment  looking  through  the  rail- 
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ingrs  at  the  old  lientlstone.  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson." 

Soon  ue  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  there, 
across  a  wide  lawn,  stood  Monlicello  !  A  stalely 
colonial  house  with  pillars,  and  two  stone  lions 
crouched  below.  The  house  was  built  of  gray  stone, 
one  story  high,  with  a   small  attic  above. 

It  stood  on  a  terrace,  and  from  here  we  had  a 
fine  view.  Below  stretched  orchards  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  bright  in  the  sunshine.  In  the  valley 
lay  Charlottesx  ille.  half  hidden  by  trees,  while  away 
in  the  distance  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  were 
faintly  distinguishable  against  the  horizon. 

On  one  side  of  the  house,  o\ershadowed  by  the 
terrace,  was  a  row  of  whitewashed  cabins.  These 
were  the  slaves  ([uarters.  It  was  as  if  we  were 
walking  in  the  past.  But  all  too  soon  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  told  us  our  happy  afternoon  was  over. 

Our  last  glimpse  of  Monticello  was  on  our  way 
homeward.  The  sunlight  had  touched  the  windows 
and  they  sparkled  like  stars,  as  if  immortalizing  the 
memory  of  Thomas  J  etiferson,  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 


A   I'll    L'l'    LIl  L 


(^iLVEH  BADGE.) 


THE   BIRDS'  RETURN. 

BY    KRNESTINE    JE.^N    DUNAWAY     (aGE     IZ) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"Cniiiui    up!       Cheer    up!"    called    the    red-breasted 
robin. 
As  he  swung  on  the  bough  of  the  old  apple-tree, 
"Tru-al-lec  '      Tnt-al-lec  '"   trilled   young    Mrs.    Blue- 
bird. 
And  she  sang  just  as  sweetly  as  ever  did  he. 

"Spring    's    here !       Spring    's    here !"    chirped    red- 
breasted  robin. 
If  not.  why   these  notes   from   the   old   apple-tree? 
All  nature  is  joyful  to  hear  the  glad  tidings 

Of     the     dear     birds'     return — and     **Cheer     up !" 
"Tru-al-lee !" 

MV  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 
{Bciug   a  Story  Michael  Angela   Might  Have   Told) 

BY    MARGARET    E.    LIPPINCOTT     (aGE     1 3) 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  very  fond  of  art,  and  so. 
even  against  my  father's  will,  I  took  it  up  as  my 
life  work.  First  I  became  a  painter,  but  in  time  I 
could  correct  my  master's  pictures.  When  I  was 
thirty-five  years  old  I  was  asked  to  turn  to  sculpture 


and    make   the    tomb    in   which    Julius    II    was    to    be 
buried.     But  that  is  not  my  happiest  memory. 

My  happiest  memory  is  when  i  was  called  forth  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistinc  Chapel.  How  great 
was  my  joy  then,  for  I  knew  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
my  work.  ,1  hated  to  have  people  look  at  me  while  I 
did  this,  and  so  the  chapel  was  closed  until  1  had 
finished.  It  took  me  four  years  to  paint  this  great 
ceiling  and  also  the  walls.  I  often  wonder  if  people 
will  ever  feel  the  joy  that  I  felt  during  those  days. 
Yes,  that  is  my  happiest  memory. 


"a  bit  uF  life."  by  HELEN  PERRY,  AGE  13-      (-SILVER  BADGE.) 

MY  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 

BY     MARY    OTEY     MCKELLAR    (aGE     1 2) 

I  AM  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  Kentucky.  Not  long 
ago  we  moved  into  Ohio,  and  my  heart  was  like  to 
break  at  having  to  part  with  my  only  pet.  Rex.  my 
collie. 

"We  cannot  take  him  with  us."  my  father  told  me 
gently,  "but  I  will  get  you  another  dog." 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  want  another  dog!"  I  sobbed,  with 
my  face  buried  in  Rex's  hair.     "Please,  Papa — " 

"Come,  darling,  we  are  ready  to  go,"  called 
Mother,  and  I  stumbled  blindly  to  my  feet,  with  a 
last  farewell  pat. 

About  three  weeks  later,  after  we  were  settled  in 
our  new  home.  I  obserxed  the  figure  of  a  dog  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  street.  He  was  dejected  looking, 
dirty,  and  thin. 

"Why.  he  looks  like  Rex!"  I  thought  to  myself. 
"Rex!  Rex!"  I  called.  He  turned  and  came  bound- 
ing up  the  walk  to  me — and  it  was  Rex  ! 

How  he  reached  me  I  'U  never  know,  but  I  am 
sure  that  when  I  threw  my  arms  around  his  neck 
and  he  thrust  his  grimy  muzzle  into  my  face  is  my 
happiest  memory. 

MY -HAPPIEST    MEMORY. 

BY     MARGARET    D.    REESE     (.\GE     1 6) 

{Silver  Badge) 

It  was  the  habit  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
while  he  was  President,  to  take  a  horseback  ride 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  the  weather  permitting. 
He  would  drive  through  the  city  to  meet  his  horses, 
which  had  been  taken  to  the  outskirts,  but.  as  he 
drove,  he  made  many  friends  among  the  children. 

These  Sunday  afternoon  rides  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  children  of  Washington,  for  he 
had  more  friends  among  the  little  folks  than  he 
could  count.  He  would  wave  and  smile  at  every 
youngster  he  saw  on  the  streets  or  who.  as  I  did. 
stood  on  the  steps  to  see  him  pass.  Whenever  he 
passed  our  house  he  would  look  up,  wave,  and  smile 
so  pleasantly  that  those  occasions  stand  out  in  my 
mind  as  my  happiest   memory. 
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VIKr.INIA  BICAN,  M'.i:  1 3. 


liV  LOUIS  JKAN  MILLKfC,  AGE  1 

"A  Bl  r  OF  LIFE" 


MV  GRACE  mH.UKHT.  AGIC  I5. 
(MLVKK  KAIMil-:,) 


MY   HAPPIEST   MEMORY. 

BY    MARION    MITCHF.I.I.    (aCE    I4) 

(Silz'cr  Hadgc) 
It  all  started  on  the  thirteenth.  Of  course,  the 
missus  raised  a  fuss  cause  I  had  a  little  fun  with 
her  party  slippers.  Did  n't  hurt  'em  any — look  much 
better  tvilhoiil  bows,  anyway.  But.  just  the  same, 
it  happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  month.  Poor 
Hob  had  to  let  me  go  to  the  pound.  .-Ml  the  beRjjing 
I  could  do  was  useless.  I  only  weakened  my  bark- 
ing' power.  Just  to  think:  I — I — .liggs — was  to  go 
to  the  pound!  Yes,  /,  Jiggs,  was  to  go  to  the  pound  ! 
I  went,  lea\'ing  my  little  master  crying  tin  secret, 
naturally),  but  he  was  helpless  in  all  concerning  me. 
Puppy  as  I  was,  I  knew  he  loved  me.  I  showed  him 
that  I  did  the  same  by  a  wag  of  my  tail  and  an 
attempt  to  put  my  feelings  into  my  eyes — or  rather 
express  them  in  my  eyes.  {Being  Jiggs.  1  mi.x  up 
my  language  slightly.)  But  the  pound  men  took  me! 
I  'd  heard  they  only  keep  dogs  a  little  while  and  then 
they — they — well,  they  dispose  of  them.  Hob's  father 
said.      .\nd — /    was    to    be    disposed    of?      Well,    I 


was  n't :  I  would  make  my  get-a-way  somehow,  was 
my  decision. 

After  three  days  at  the  pound,  I  saw  my  little 
master  conu*  rimning  to  get  me.  I  was  sure,  .^nd  he 
tcai.'  Maybe  you  don't  think  that  is  my  happiest 
memory — when  my  master  came  after  me,  1  mean — 
but  it  was.  How  did  it  happen  my  master  could 
have  me  again  ?     I  don't  know — I   don't  care. 

MY  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 
(.(  Trtie  Story) 

BY    LOUISE    CORCORA.N     (aGE     13) 

It  was  my  birthday,  and  when  I  woke  up  in  the 
morning  I  was  \ery  happy  and  expectant.  Mother 
gave  me  a  pretty  sweater  she  had  made  for  me,  and 
when  I  went  down  to  breakfast  I  found  several 
other  presents.  They  were  nice,  btit  it  was  n't  any- 
thing like  my  former  birthdays,  and  I  went  off  to 
school  feeling  a  little  disappointed.  When  I  came 
home  at  noon  the  cook  had  made  a  lovely  cake  for 
me  with  eleven  candles  around  it,  and  in  the  center 
was  a  silk  flag  with  the  good  old  Stars  ami  Stripes. 


.^  llt.:.ui:.^.  .  ..,,  ....... 

bV  JKAN  MeiNTOSH,  AGE  I4 


i.l.M.V  \A.\  KA,\l.\IE.\,  M.E   14. 

(silver  »adce.) 


PLASMA  1  K;.. 

BY  ALICE  C.  BRAISLIN,  AGE  13. 

(GOLD  BADGE,  SILVER  BADGE 

WON  JANUARY,  IQ30. ) 
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"a  bit  of  life."  by  HERBERT  HARWOOD.  AGE  l6. 

When  I  came  home  from  school  in  the  afternoon 
Mother  said  :  "Louise,  it  seems  to  me  your  flowers 
are  n't  doing  as  well  as  they  should.  Let  's  go  out 
and  look  at  them."  So  we  went  out  to  the  garden, 
and  one  of  our  neighbors,  of  whom  I  was  very  fond, 
said  :  "I  think  your  flowers  need  watering.  Go  in 
the  garage  and  get  the  hose."  I  started  for  it,  and 
when  I  opened  the  door,  right  in  front  of  me  stood 
a  lovely  new  bicycle.  Tied  to  the  seat  with  a  wide 
pink  ribbon  was  a  card  on  which  was  written,  "This 
bicycle  belongs  to   Louise  Corcoran." 

I  was  so  surprised  and  happy  that  for  a  moment 
I  could  n't  say  a  word,  for  this  was  the  thing  I  had 
wanted  the  most,  but  had  least  expected  to  have.  As 
soon  as  I  could  realize  that  it  was  mine,  I  jumped 
on  it  and  rode  off,  for  I  had  learned  how  to  ride  a 
bicycle  before.     This  was  my  very  happiest  memory. 

MY   HAPPIEST   MEMORY. 

BY    ELIZABETH    THOMAS     NELSON     (aGE     I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
One  entering  our  kitchen  in  the  mellow  sunshine  of 
an  October  morning,  eight  years  ago,  would  have 
seen  a  small  woeful  figure  crouched  sobbing  in  the 
arms  of  our  kind  cook.  Unspeakably  lonely  and 
miserable  in  the  greatest  sorrow  my  five  careless 
years  had  e\"er  known,  I  came  in  my  dumb  grief  to 
faithful  .\gnes,  who  understood  and  sympathized. 
Though  I  did  not  know  it,  my  adored  mother,  who 
had  gone  farther  south  in  search  of  health,  was 
battling  courageously  with  death,  lonely  and  heart- 
sick. I  only  knew  that  she  was  gone,  and  that  my 
baby  heart  was  filled  with  aching  longing  for  her. 

The  photograph  of  her  fine,  tender  face  that  hung 
above  my  bed  to  watch  over  me,  as  her  brave  spirit 
did,  was  smudged  with   the   sticky  kisses  I   pressed 


on  it  each  night  when  I  knelt  to  say  my  prayers 
with  her  understanding  eyes  gazing  upon  me.  "Don't 
cry,  dear,"  they  seemed  to  say,  "but  pray  that  I 
may  come   back   to  you." 

Kind  Agnes  did  her  best  for  me,  and  every  one 
was  kind,  but  oh,  I  wanted  my  mother !  I  sobbed 
miserably. 

A  small  pink-ginghamed  form  in  a  little  old-fash- 
ioned rocker  that  just  fitted  me,  a  few  days  later  I 
was  poring  over  a  quaint  green  primer  that  had 
been  Daddy's,  when  a  shadow  fell  across  the  page, 
and  the  arms  I  had  longed  so  for  enveloped  me  with 
yearning  tenderness.  I  forgot  ever\'thing — the  long, 
lonely  weeks  past,  the  consciousness  of  anything 
other  than  Mother's  presence  and  the  exquisite  bliss 
of  having  her. 

A  hot  tear  fell  on  my  cheek,  and  I  looked  up  to 
see   the   dear   hazel   eyes   brimming   over. 

"Why,  Mother!"  I  cried  in  my  baby  surprise. 
"You  're  back — why  are  you  crying?" 


fojo 


■'A  HEADING  FOR  MAY."  BY  NANCY  RIGGS,  AGEI5.  (HONOR  MEMBER.) 

THE  ROBIN'S  RETURN. 

BY   LISABETH    O.   BUELL    (.\GE    1$) 

Hasten,  little  Robin,  from  the  Southland  far  away. 
Can't    you   hear   us   calling   you    to    come   back    here 

to-day? 
For  the  woods  are  all  so  lonely  and  we  're  longing 

so  for  spring. 
Can't  you  hurry,  little  Robin,  and  be  soon  upon  the 

wing  ? 
Can't  you  bring  with  you  the  sunshine  of  the  South. 

so  bright  and  dear. 
That  will  melt  the  snow  and  ice  and  fill  the  woods 

with  warmth  and  cheer? 
Can't  you  wake  the  merry  echoes  to  resound  through 

field  and  lane? 
Can't    you   hasten,    little   Robin,   and   bring   back   the 

spring  again  ? 

MY   HAPPIEST    MEMORY. 

BY     ISABEL     REDMOND     STAFFORD     (AGE     1 6) 

{Silver  Badge)  • 

We  left  our  house  on  the  desert  six  miles  east  of 
Phoeni.x  at  about  ten  o'clock  one  bright  sunny 
morning  in  October.  There  were  seven  of  us-  in  a 
big  motor-car.  We  were  going  to  Roosevelt  Dam, 
and  were  very  much  excited  over  our  trip.  After 
an  hour's  ride  we  came  to  the  mountains  and  the 
real  Apache  Trail.  Those  mountains  are  the  most 
beautiful  things  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  cov- 
ered  with   wonderful   yellow,   gray  and   red    lichens ; 
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nV  MARION  M.  KKICKK,  Ai.K  1$. 
(silver  BADt^K  ) 


bv  acnes  h.  barnard,  age  i5. 
(silver  badge.) 

"A  BIT  OF  LIFE" 


by  esther  l.  cottingham,  age  12. 
(silver  badge.) 


and  the  shrubs  and  trees  have  such  fine  foliage. 
In  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the  wonderful  Fish- 
1  rvvk  Hill  that  \vc  had  all  heard  so  much  about. 
It  is  so  steep  that  many  people  are  very  much  afraid 
to    RO   down   it. 

.Shortly  after  four  o'clock  the  trail  be^an  to  wind 
up  a  mountain  and  we  wondered  where  it  would 
end.  We  kept  gettins  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
made  one  dizzy   to  look  over  the   side  of  the  car. 

Suddenly,  looking  down,  we  saw  the  beautiful 
dam.  450  feet  below  us !  Then  we  descended  the 
mountain  and  drove  across  the  dam  to  a  little  hotel 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  where  we  spent  the  night. 

The  next  morning  when  I  awoke  I  could  look  out 
of  my  window  and  see  the  moon  and  morning  star 
in  the  sky  and  the  lights  twinkling  on  the  dam. 
Though  it  was  only  five.  I  dressed  and  hastened  out 
to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  lake.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  e.\quisite  pink  glow  on  the  water  and 
the  mountains. 

We  reached  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a 
very  happy  memory  of  our  trip. 

THE  BIRDS'  RETURN. 

BY   ROMA  KAUFFMAN    (aGE   14) 

(Sih'er  Badge) 
'T  IS  .■Xpril  twilight,  and  the  golden  sun 
Is  sinking  to  his  rest,  his  day's  work  done. 
A  recent  shower  has  freshened  all  the  air. 
The  birds  come  back  again  by  pair  and  pair. 
And  now  in  thought  I  walk  the  wide  world  o'er, 
And  view  all  lands  through  Fancy's  golden  door. 
But  hark  !  is  it  the  note  of  flute  I  hear, 
Or  fairy  voices  calling  crystal  clear? 
Ah,  thence  it  comes  !  The  robin,  brave  and  gay. 
Is  chanting  vespers  at  the  end  of  day. 
That  tiny  messenger  of  sweet  good  cheer. 
Who  bids  my  heart  be  still  and  never  fear. 


THE  BIRDS'  RETURN. 

BY   ROSAMOND   EDDY     (aCE    1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Thk  night  was  strange  with  a  thrill  of  joy, 

And  the  dim  mists  crept  and  swayed, 
As  I   listened  there  in  the  damp,  still  dark 

To  the  sound  that  the  fog-drops  made — 
Drip,  drop,  as  they  slipped  from  the  trees, 

Where  no  whispering  wind  tune  played, — 
Drip,  drop,  drip,  drop, — 

Xo  wandering  night  song  strayed. 

Then  suddenly,  out  of  the  pattering  dark, 

Like  part  of  the  spring's  refrain. 
There  came  one  small  caressing  lilt, 

-^  haunting,  broken  strain; 
Like  something  heard  in  a  far-off  dream 

Of  the  flower-bright,  breeze-swept  plain. 
.And  I   knew  why  the  night  held  a   thrill  of  joy, 

For  the  birds  had  come  again  1 
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MY*  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 

BY    ISRAEL    BLOCK     (AGE     13) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  sun   was   shining  brightly  and  an  ocean  breeze 
gently  fanned   my  face  as  I  stood  on  the  good  ship 
HaTCf-ford's  deck,  while  she  sped  swiftly  westward. 

My  mother,  two  sisters,  two  brothers,  and  I  were 
among  the  hundreds  of  immigrants  that  the  Haver- 
ford  was  taking  to  America. 

The  thought  that  my  father  was  waiting  for  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  fired  me  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  every  day  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  watching  for  signs  of  land. 

As  I  was  standing  near  the  bow  one  day,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  straight  ahead,  I  espied  a  very  small  object 
appear  in  the  distance. 

The  vessel  swept  steadily  on.  As  it  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  object  of  my  scrutiny,  my  heart 
began  to  beat  more  rapidly,  for  I  recognized  the 
object  to  be  a  fishing-smack.  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  when  such  boats  as  these  were  around, 
land  was  not   far  away. 

More  and  more  fishing-smacks  and  boats  of  all 
descriptions  kept  appearing,  so  that  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  they  were  to  be  seen  all  around  us. 

The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when  the  ship's 
horns  began  to  toot,  the  men  to  shout  and  cheer, 
and  women  began  to  hug  and  kiss  one  another  for 
joy.  Land  had  been  sighted,  and  the  captain  told 
us  that  we  were  soon  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

The  sun,  sinking  in  the  west,  saw  me  looking  at 
my  future  home,  the  United  States,  where  freedom, 
equality,  justice,  and  humanity  stretched  forth  their 
arms  to  those  who  sought  them. 


"a  heading  fok  mav."  by  katherine  t.  conwav,  age  12. 
(silver  badge.) 

MY  HAPPIEST  MEMORY. 

BY    HELEN    GRACE    DAVIE     (aGE     15) 

{Silver  Badge) 
My  happiest  memory  is  of  a  "Sunset  Sing"  at  Asilo- 
mar — Asilomar,  **Retreat-by-the-Sea'",  that  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  conference  ground  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  *'where 
true  ideals  are  formed  and  lived  by,  and  new  friends 
are  discovered  every  day." 

We  sat  on  the  top  of  a  high,  milky-white  sand- 
dune,  the  tents  and  buildings  hidden  in  the  dusky 
green   of  the   tall   pine-trees  behind  ;   on   either  side, 


vast  stretches  of  sand  blending  into  the  ever-darken- 
ing sky;  and  before  us  the  rolling,  surging  ocean 
danced  and  sparkled  in  the  red-gold  splendor  of  the 
setting  sun. 

Then  our  song-leader  rose.  "What  shall  we  sing, 
girls?"  she  asked.  I  don't  remember  what  the  choice 
was — probably  some  lively  camp  song.  This  was 
followed  by  a  second  and  a  third.  Gradually  the 
beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  scene  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  merry  group,  and  the  singing 
changed.  Now  it  was  hymns  that  we  sang,  hymns 
which,  here  at  home  again,  seem  to  me  almost  sym- 
bolic of  the  spirit  of  Asilomar. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  low  exclamation;  the  sing- 
ing ceased,  as  all  gazed  spellbound  at  the  great 
round  disk  of  orange  sinking  into  the  ocean,  even  as 
we  watched.  Then  the  clear  \oice  of  our  leader 
rang  out : 

"Day  is  dying  in  the  west. 

Heaven  is  touching  earth  with  rest," 

and  the  little  group,  deeply  moved,  took  up  the 
strain.  The  sound,  low  at  first,  gradually  increased 
in  \olume  and  feeling  as  the  girls  caught  more  and 
more  the  spirit  of  it  all.  As  the  last  note  died  away, 
the  sun  disappeared  in  a  rose-hued  cloud  ;  the  sky 
rapidly  paled  to  gray.  The  girls  sat  hushed  by  a 
feeling  of  indefinable  awe.  A  cool  wind  nuirmured 
in  the  trees;  the  day  was  done. 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Xilmulas  LtAi.Lt  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  .Nicholas  M.\c.\zi.\e. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  '"Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  Le.\gue  membership  button  bears  the  League 
name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  November. 
1899.  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest  and 
enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  artistic  educational  factors  in  the 
world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  246 

Competition  No.  246  will  close  .May  30.  All 
contributiuiis  intended  fur  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  I'rizc  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  September.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject,  "The  Song  of  the  River." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  .of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject,  '"Making  the  Best  of  It." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted: 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives,  ^'oung  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  ""lieady   for   .Action.'" 

Drawing.  India  ink,  verj'  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject.  "\  Kriendly  Critic,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  September." 

Puzzle.      Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompunifit  by  a  si'lj-addri'sscd  and  stamprd  en- 
1-elop  of  proprr  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  pictiire. 
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Anv  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,   age,  and  address  of  the   sender 
and    be   indorsed   as   "original"   by  parent, 
teacher,    or    guardian,    who    must    be    con- 
vinced   beyond    doubt — and    must    state    in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 
If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  he  added. 
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.Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

'I'lu-  C'emur\'  Co. 
353  Fourth  .Avenue.  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Christchurch,  N.  Z. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  girl  who  lives 
in  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  called  New 
Zealand.  We  live  in  a  town  called  Christchurch. 
It  is  an  inland  town.  When  you  want  to  come  here 
by  a  ship,  you  have  to  get  off  at  Lyttelton  and  take 
a  train  to  Christchurch.  Last  Christmas  holidays 
we  went  to  a  place  in  South  Westland,  "Waiho 
Gorge,"  near  the  Franz  Joseph  Glacier.  We  often 
used  to  go  on  the  glacier.  All  the  ice  looked  so 
pretty,  with  the  blue  sky  reflecting  on  it.  There  was 
a  blue  cave  of  solid  ice — it  looked  so  beautiful  on  a 
fine  day !  There  were  great  crevasses  and  water- 
falls. 

One  day  we  walked  seventeen  miles  to  the  Fox 
Glacier.  It  was  such  a  lovely  walk  over  the  moun- 
tains !  Lord  Jellicoe  and  the  H.  M.  S.  Neiv  Zealand 
arrived  here  in  September.  One  of  the  officers 
asked  us  to  go  on  board.  There  were  eight  great 
big  guns  and  many  small  ones.  He  showed  us  how 
to  fire  the  big  gun.  We  had  tea  in  the  commo- 
dor's  cabin. 

Love  from 

Lois  Lord  (age  ii). 


Fargo,  N.  D. 
Dear    St.    Nicholas  :     Here   is  a   picture   of  us   and 
our   ponies  and   our   dog.      We   have   had   them   for 
some  years,  and  this  is  our  yard  and  house. 

Jack  and  Inez  Aroty  (age  ii  and  8). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  written  you  a 
letter,  but  as  I  have  taken  you  for  a  long  time, 
I  am  writing  to  you  now.  I  am  really  writing  this 
letter  for  my  sister  Elinore.  And  this  is  the  reason  : 
About  six  weeks  ago  she  was  riding  Happv,  her 
horse,  when  he  shied  and  threw  her.  Her  right 
shoulder  was  dislocated  and  her  arm  was  broken, 
so  you  see  she  can't  write  yet. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  like  you. 
Mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl;  and 
when  she  grew  up,  her  little  brothers  and  sisters 
(there  were  fourteen  in  the  family  and  Mother  was 


the  oldest)  took  you.  Now  Elinore  gets  you,  but  all 
of  us  read  you.  We  have  every  copy  of  St.  Nicho- 
las since  1873.  Mother  says  she  does  n't  think  there 
are  many  volumes   before  that. 

We  were  in  Europe  when  the  World  War  began. 
Everybody  in  Germany  said,  "Oh,  it  will  only  last 
six  months."  Thinking  this  was  true,  we  stayed  on 
in   Berlin. 

But  we  \ery  soon  found  out  it  would  be  a  long 
six  months  before  the  war  would  be  over.  Father, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  expected  that  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  show  his  passport 
and  they  would  let  us  through  the  lines  into  Hol- 
land or  even  Switzerland.  How  different  it  was, 
though ! 

First  they  asked  Father  what  he  was  doing  in 
Germany  ;  then  why  had  n't  he  gone  home  right  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  hundreds  of  other 
questions.  Then  when  they  had  finished  questioning 
him,  he  had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  red  tape  before 
he  could  have  a  passport  out  of  Germany.  We 
finally  got  out  and  went  to  Holland.  Here  we  had 
a   terrible   time. 

Very  few  boats  were  running  then,  because  of  the 
submarines,  and  those  that  were  had  every  berth 
taken  weeks  in  advance.  At  last  Father  went  to 
the  American  consul  in  Holland  and  as  he  is  a 
naval  doctor  and  was  over  on  government  business, 
the  consul  managed  to  get  us  two  staterooms.  We 
landed  in  the  United  States  safely,  but  exactly  four 
months  after  we  had  left  tlermany.  1  don't  re- 
member much  about  it,  as  I  was  only  seven  :  Elinor 
and  Lawrence  have  been  dictating  this  part  of  the 
letter  to  me.  Lawrence  is  my  big  brother.  He  is 
eighteen  and  is  a  Freshman  at  Cornell. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Lloyd  Sumner   (age   12). 


Maumee,   Ohio. 
Dear    St.    Nichola.s  :      I    never    can   tell    you    how 
very  much  I   do   love  and  enjoy  your  magazine.      It 
certainly  is  lovely. 

My  daddy  is  the  superintendent  of  Lucas  County 
Children's  Home,  three  miles  from  the  suburbs  of 
Toledo.  Ohio.  I  read  the  Letter-Box,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  about  a  children's  home,  so  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  about  this  one. 

The  home  covers  about  seventy-five  acres,  in- 
cluding the  farm  land.  Altogether  there  are  nine 
buildings  on  the  place.  There  are  about  three  hun- 
dred children  in  the  home  and  fifty  or  sixty  em- 
ployees. We  have  a  swimming-pool  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  each  child  who  wants  it.  from  the  fourth 
grade  on  up,  has  a  garden.  All  the  children  go  to 
school  here  in  the  school  building  except  seven  who 
are  in  the  eighth  grade  and  high  school.  They  go 
to  Maumee.  two  miles  away,  to  school. 

Up  in  the  nursery  there  are  lots  of  cute  little 
babies. 

We  have  a  dandy  big,  long  hill  and  plenty  of 
sleds,  so  that  means  lots  of  fun  coasting.  And  then 
we  are  right  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee  River, 
and  a  canal  is  not  far  away,  and  that  means  skat- 
ing. I  guess  they  all  (including  me)  have  a  pretty 
good  time  all  the  year  around.  At  Christmas  we  all 
have  a  jolly  good  time  all  Christmas  week. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Oril  Irene  Brown  (age  ii). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER 


DiAOovAL.  Delaware.  Cross-words:  i.  Damascus.  2. 
Kentucky,  3.  Illinois.  4.  Arkansas.  5.  Windward.  6. 
Marshall.      7.  Theodore.     8.   C'ampeche. 

Cross-woro   Enigma.     Maine. 

(lEOGRAriiicAi.  Transpositions.  I-awrence.  i.  Mail, 
Lima.  2,  Roan,  Arno.  3.  Weak,  Wake.  4.  More.  Rome. 
S.  Robe,  Ebro.  6.  Bone,  Nebo.  7.  Cane,  Caen.  8.  Bale, 
Elba. 

D1A.M0NDS  Connected  by  a  Square.  I.  i.  H.  2.  Fee. 
.1.  Hedge.  4.  EcR.  5.  E.  II.  1.  E.  2.  Axe.  3.  Exile. 
■A.  Ell.  5.  E.  III.  I.  Eagle.  2.  Anear.  3-  Gecko.  4- 
Lakes.  5.  Erose.  IV.  I.  E.  2.  Hem.  3.  Eerie.  4. 
Mix.  s.  E.  V.  I.  E.  2.  Ode.  3.  Edify.  4-  Eft.  5.  X- 
Novel   Acrostic.      Initials,    Augustus;   third   row,   Cali- 

f;ula.  Cross-words:  i.  Archduke.  2.  Unawares.  3.  Gal- 
ipot. 4.  Universe.  5.  Signally.  6.  Thursday.  7.  Un- 
lawful.    8.  Standard. 

Illusfrated  Central  Acrostic.    Talaria.     i.  Baton,    2. 


Swans.    3.  Ruler.    4.  Frame,    s.  Three.    (>.  Child.    7.  Chair. 

Hidden  Proverbs.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  The 
early  bird  catches  the  worm. 

Central  Acrostic.     Red  Cross.      1.   Marks.     2.   Meets. 

3.  Model.     4.  Mocks.     5.  Dares.     6.  Moors.     7.  Fa.sts.     8. 
NIasks. 

Charade.     Pump-kin. 

Final  Acrostic.  .Sphinx.  Cross-words:  i.  Atlas.  2. 
Sheep.     3.  Crash.     4.    Khaki.     5.   Grain.     6.  Index. 

Back  and  Forth.  Argonne.  Cross-words:  i.  Apple. 
2.  Poker.  3.  Goose.  4.  Pedro.  5.  Norse.  6.  Onion.  7. 
Eagle. 

\   Dozen   "Cans."    i.  Candy.    2.  Candituft.    3.  Candle, 

4.  Cannibal.     5.   Canteen.     6,  Cannon.      7,  Candidate.     8. 
Canal.     9.  Canada.     10.   Canopy.     11.  Canter.     12.  Canyon. 

Hollow  Diamond.     I.  1.  A.     2.  Orb.     3.  Samoa.     4.  Its. 

5.  Are.     6.  Yeast.     7.  Sit.     8.  R.     II.     1.  I.     2.  Sty.     3. 
Oases,     4.  Arm,     5.  Air.     6,  Boast.     7,  Art.     8.  E. 


To  Ol'R  Pi'ZZLERS:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for 
foreign  members  and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  29th)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  St. 
Nicholas  Riddle-box.  care  of  The  Century  Co.,   353   Fourth   Avenue,  New   York  City.   N.    Y.        ... 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers   ill  fuH,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Anshebs  to  Febriary  Pi-zxles  were  duly  received  from  Fred  Elich,  9 — Allil  and  Adi.  9— Charlotte  R.  Cabell.  9 — 
Elizabeth  Faddis,  9— Ruth  M.  Willis.  9— Robert  V'.  Beals,  8— Dorothea  Maicr.  8 — Harriet  L.  Roscwater.  7 — Dons 
Howe.  7— Jean  Ridley,  s— Samuel  M.  Brooks.  4— Mary  Isabel  Fry,  4— ,Tessica  Heber,  4— Hortensc  A.  R.  Doyle,  3— 
Florence  Hodel,  3— Richard  Goldfrank,  2— Effic  Lcland.  2— Adcle  Dunlap.  2— Isabel  Crawford.  2— ,Tessic  Danford,  2 
—Marian  Hayes,  2— Margaret  Cameron.  2— Dorothy  Smith,  2— A.  H.  Barnard,  i  — S.  Suddcrth,  i— R.  Cooper,  i— F. 
Du  Barry,  1— M.  E.  Schmidt,  1— J.  Pvic,  i— S.  Lewis,  i  — A.  R.  Becker,  i— D.  Hoagsted,  i— S.  C.  Moody,  i— M. 
Ream,  1— M.  McKellar,  i— F.  Hartley,  1— L.  J.  Duncan-Clark,  i— F.  Wilkie,  i— C.  G.  Duncan-Clark,  i—E.  Hart,  1  — 
M.   Estes,    I— M.  C.  Graves.   1— H.    Hamnicl,    i — M.  McDonald,   i — M.  Keenan.   i— M.  H.   Monroe,   1— C.  Dougherty,   i. 

6.     Transpose  the    edge   of   a   surface,   and    make 


DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

At.L  Ihc  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  diagonals  (from  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from 
the  upper,  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  writer. 

Cross-worbs  :  i.  A  precious  stone.  2.  One  who 
travels  in  strange  lands.  3.  A  popular  means  of 
locomotion,  some  years  ago.  4.  A  bundle.  5.  A  nec- 
essary part.  6.  Perceiving.  7.  Females  who  have 
the  same  parents. 

viK(;iNi\  I'ALMER  (age  15),  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

Mv   first   is   hated   everywhere 

Because  its  bark  is  rough  ; 
For   him   who   likes  a   major  share 

My  last  were  scarce  enough. 
Because  a   tongue   was   wisely  held. 

My  echoic  was  never  told; 
.\nd  thus  was  danger  soon  dispelled 

By   maiden   true   and   bold. 

WII.I.IAM      i;ILLESriE. 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

E.XAMPLEs:  Transpose  a  kind  of  food  and  make 
a  pair  of  horses.     Answer  :     Meat,  team. 

1.  Transpose  a  title,   and   make  contemptible. 

2.  Transpose  to  surfeit,  and  make  a  point  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Transpose  certain  head-coverings,  and  make  a 
spar. 

4.  Transpose  painful,  and  make  crude  metals. 

5.  Transpose  unusual,  and  make  to  erect. 


certain  days  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar. 

7.  Transpose  a  box  and  its  contents,  and  make 
certain  daring  aviators. 

8.  Transpose  a  soothing  application,  and  make  a 
young  sheep. 

9.  Transpose  to  peruse,  and  m.akc  beloved. 

10.  Transpose   sailors,   and   make   crafts. 

11.  Transpose  a  vehicle,  and  make  a  measure  of 
length. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made. 
the  initials  of  the  new  words  formed  will  spell  a 
certain  holiday. 

LILLIAN  BRONSTEiN  (age  14),  Lcogue  Member. 

TRIANGLE 

,    .    .    .  I.     A  geometrical  figure.     2.  Pleasant 

,    .    .  anticipation,  or  a  desire  of  some  good, 

,    .  with   the   belief  that   it   is   obtainable. 

3.  To  disclose.    4.  A  personal  pronoun. 

5.  In  Bab-el  Man-deb. 
CATHERINE  SWEENEY  (age  12),  League  Member. 

SOME  CURIOUS  BERRIES 


What  berry  is  an 


the 


What  berry  is  a  dried  stalk  of  grain? 
What  berry  is  a  light  moisture? 
What  berry  is  in  mourning? 
What  berry  is  a  popular  color? 
What  berry  is  a  game  ? 
What  berry  is  a  harsh  sound  ? 
What  berry   is  a  pretty   thin   material? 
What  berry  is  a   fowl  ? 
What  berry  is  more  advanced  in  years  ? 
JEANNE   OFFNER    (age   14),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 
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fNtVADA 
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ILLUSTRATED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

In  this  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of 
described.  The  answer,  consisting  of  thirty-two  let- 
ters, is  an  Italian  proverb. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is   in  wren,   but  not   in  sparrow  ; 
My  second,  in  sparrow,  but  not  in  grouse  ; 
My  third  is  in  grouse,  but  not  in  catbird  : 
My  fourth  is  in  catbird,  but  not  in  heron  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  heron,  but  not  in  lark; 
My  si.xth  is  in  lark,  but  not  in  woodcock; 
My  seventh  is  in  woodcock,  but  not  in  eagle; 
My  eighth  is  in  eagle,  but  not  in  osprey  ; 
My  ninth  is  in  osprey,  but  not  in  oriole. 
My  whole  is  a  holiday. 

MIRIAM  H.\RT   (agc   1 2),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED   DIAMONDS 

I.  L'pi'Ek,  Left-hand 
Diamond:  i.  In  brand. 
2.  A  club.  3.  A  break- 
fast dish.  4.  A  measure 
of  weight.  5.  In  brand. 

II.  Upper,  Right- 
hand  Diamond:  i.In 
brand.  2.  Vicious.  .^. 
That  point  in  the  heav- 
ens opposite  the  zenith. 
4.  Uproar.  5.  In  brand. 

III.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  brand. 
2.  To  procure.  3.  At  no  time.  4.  A  number.  5. 
In  brand. 

IV.  Lower,  Right-hand  Diamond:    i.   In  brand. 

2.  A    quadruped.      3.    Furious.      4.    To    bind.      5.    In 
brand.     Jacques  ach   (age   12),  League  Member. 

WORD-SQUARES 

I.  1.  A  simpleton.  2.  To  frisk.  3.  Interior.  4. 
A  large  body  of  water.     5.  Certain  aquatic  birds. 

II.  I.  To  shut.     2.  A  South  American   ruminant. 

3.  A  fertile  spot.     4.  To  strike.     5.  A  support  for  a 
picture. 

III.  I.  An  apparition.  2.  To  contrive  or  plot.  3. 
.\n  animal.     4.  Spectacle.     5.  A  number. 

RHODA  hellman  (age  10),  Winner  of  Silver  Badge. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of   letters.     When   rightly  guessed,  their    initial    let 
ters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  chain  of  islands. 

I.  A  country  of  Asia.  2.  .\xi  old  name  for  the 
desert  of  Sahara.     3.  Certain  islands  not  far  from 


Samoa.  4.  The  name  of  a  Russian  province  and  its 
capital.  5.  A  Mediterranean  seaport.  6.  An 
ocean.  7.  A  continent.  8.  A  city  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  9.  A  famous  city  of  ancient  times.  10.  A 
great  country.  11.  Another  great  country  nearer  to 
the  United  States.  12.  A  city  of  Palestine.  13.  The 
peninsula  embracing  Spain  and  Portugal.  14.  A 
country  of  Western  Asia.  15.  A  grand  division  of 
a  continent.  16.  A  great  city  of  to-day.  17.  An 
Italian  seaport.  18.  A  famous  country  of  ancient 
times.  19.  The  seat  of  a  famous  English  uni\'ersity. 
WILLIAM  SMITH  (age  12),  League  Member. 

ANAGRAM 

The  letters  in  the  five  following  little  words  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  spell  the  name  of  a  President. 

ALL,   LID,    FOR,    RIM,    ELM. 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoin- 
ing square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until 
each  square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the 
moves  have  been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  ten 
mythological  characters  may  be  spelled  out.  The 
path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  not  continuous. 

DOROTHY  JEANNE  MILLER  (age  14). 
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We  '11  seek  out  Nature's  treasure-hoard ; 
L'p  with  the  sail,  and  "all  aboard!" 

Beyond  where  seas  of  clover  smile, 
There  is  a  little  lonely  isle 

In  whose  recesses  deep  unfold 
May-apple  blossoms,  rich  with  gold, 

And  lady-slipper  ingots,  too. 

And  violet  sapphires,  like  the , -hue 

Of   twilight   in   the   upper   skies, 
And  trilliums,  like  pearls  of  price. 

What  riches !     'T  is  the  time  of  year 
To  go  and  be  a  bucaneer ! 


'-A'Ji 


.T%-- 
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"YOU   SHOULD   HAVE   HEARD  THE  'O-O-OHS  !'  OF  AWE  AND  ADMIRATION  1"     (see  page  679.) 
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was  a  littlo 
girl  who  lived  in  a  village 
in  Norinaiuly.  She  was  not 
very  beautiful  to  look  at — her  figure  was  long 
and  gangling,  and  she  had  a  round,  freckled 
face,  with  a  turned-up  nose  and  two  little 
twinkling  green  eyes  and  a  wide  mouth  that 
was  always  grinning.  But  "Beauty  is  as 
Beauty  does,"  and  everybody  loved  Yvelti-. 
for  she  had  a  kind  heart. 

Yvette  attended  the  village  school,  but  alas  ! 
though  she  had  never  missed  a  day's  attend- 
ance since  she  was  six,  and  she  was  now  thir- 
teen going  on  fourteen,  she  had  never  got  fur- 
ther in  her  tables  than  4  X  7  =  28!  The 
schoolmaster  was  in  despair.  Although  he, 
too,  loved  Yvette  for  her  kind  heart,  he  real- 
ized that  he  would  never  make  a  .scholar  of 
her;  so  after  much  pondering,  he  went  to 
Yvette's  parents  and  laid  the  matter  before 
them. 


1/  Yvette  was  clearly  not 
cut  out  for  book-learning! 
But  even  though  not  des- 
a  scholar,  there  were  several 
careers  which  she  might  follow:  she 
might  become  a  dairymaid,  and  earn  fame  and 
fortune  by  the  superiority  of  her  cheeses;  she 
might  become  a  cook,  and  invent  a  new  sauce ; 
and  again,  she  might  become  a  farmer's  wife, 
with  round-faced  children,  and  raise  chickens 
and  turkeys.  All  these  careers  were  open  to 
her,  but  one  thing  was  clear — it  was  waste  of 
time  for  Yvette  to  remain  at  school. 

Yvette's  good  parents  saw  the  truth  of  the 
schoolmaster's  argument,  and  decided  to  ap- 
prentice their  little  daughter  to  a   farmer. 

Now,  by  far  the  wealthiest  farmer  in  that 
part  of  the  country  was  one  "I'armer  Ferna- 
gui,"  who  owned  the  biggest  cider-farm  in  all 
Normandy.  He  employed  many  lads  and 
lasses  in  his  dairies,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
stables,  and  in  the  fields.  Also,  he  made  life 
easy  for  his  farm-hands,  gave  them  plenty  of 
jollity  and  good  things  to  eat,  nor  did  he 
work  them  too  hard. 
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To  him  came  Yvette's  parents,  and  asked 
him  to  employ  their  little  daughter  and  see 
what  he  could  make  of  her;  and  Farmer  Fer- 
nagui,  meeting  the  twinkle  in  her  gray-green 
eyes,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  introduced  her 
to  the  dairy.  Yvette  was  to  become  a  dairy- 
maid. But  alas !  nothing  fared  well  with  her. 
I   hate  to   write   it   of  such  a  nice  little   girl. 


and  the  mistakes  she  made — putting  salt  in  the 
strawberry  whip,  and  sugar  in  the  soup ! 
Small  wonder  that  the  cook  threatened  to  leave 
unless  she  got  a  new  scullery-maid. 

Farmer  Fernag^ii  scratched  his  head.  He 
hated  to  send  Yvette  back  to  her  parents — it 
would  be  too  unkind ;  but  she  'd  have  to  learn 
to  do  something  well,  and  not  waste  her  own 


"TO    KAH.MEK    KEKNACUI    LiME    YVETTE'S    PAKE.NTS 


but,  though  terribly  well-meaning,  Yvette  was 
both  stupid  and  awkward.  She  'd  throw  away 
the  cream,  pour  in  the  skim-milk  for  butter; 
she  'd  upset  the  milk-pan  set  out  to  cool;  and 
many  other  awkward  things  she  did,  until  the 
dairy-maids  all  clamored,  "Nothing  will  pros- 
per in  the  dairy  until  we  get  rid  of  Yvette!" 
So  Farmer  Fernagui  put  her  in  the  kitchen, 
and  she  became  the  scullery-maid.  But 
Yvette  fared  no  better  in  the  kitchen  than  she 
had  in  the  dairy.     The  dishes  that  she  broke ! 


and  everybody  else's  time.  7\nd  then  he  re- 
membered something  he  had  noticed,  and  that 
was — how  all  the  animals  about  the  farm  loved 
the  little  girl  with  the  round,  good-humored 
face.  She  only  had  to  call,  and  the  hens 
would  come  running  as  if  for  food,  the  cows 
would  turn  around  and  moo  in  answer,  the 
cat  on  the  hearth-rug  would  begin  to  purr,  and 
the  dog  would  bark  merrily  and  prance 
around.  "The  very  thing !"  cried  Farmer 
Fernagui,    "Yvette  shall  be  my  cowherd !" 
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Anfl  a  cowherd  Yvette  became. 

Oil,  that  is  a  pleasant  occupation  in  the  long 
spring  days,  when  the  sun  is  warm  and  the 
fields  arc  yellow  with  buttercups  and  little 
red  strawberries  hide  in  the  long  grass  and 
the  cows  wander  around  and  hunt  for  clover 
while  the  calves  jump  and  gambol !  Yvette 
loved  it.  She  liked  to  lie  on  her  back  and 
look  up  at  the  clouds  floating  over  her  head, 
and  think  all  sorts  of 
lovely  thoughts  that  she 
could  never  quite  get 
hold  of  —  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  not 
bright  at  book-learning. 
Then  she  liked  to  pet 
the  little  calf  that  had 
broken  its  leg;  and 
though  it  had  been  set 
and  healed,  it  was  stiff, 
and  the  little  calf  could 
not  jump  and  run  as 
well  as  the  others  could. 
That  was  Yvette  all 
over;  she  loved  every 
creature  that  was  weak 
or  silly  or  not  very 
beauti  ful — andthat  was 
how  she  came  to  love 
the  apple-tree  so  much. 

The  pasture  lay  on  the 
south  side  of  the  or- 
chard, and  the  branches 
of  the  apple-trees  near- 
est the  wall  leaned  over 
and  made  a  cool  shade 
for  Yvette.  But  there 
was  one  little  apple- 
tree  that  grew  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the 
orchard  by  the  wall, 
and  it  was  the  most 
puny  and  miserable  lit- 
tle apple-tree  that  you 

can  imagine.  It  seemed  amazing  to  find  such 
a  tree  in  Farmer  Fernagui's  beautiful  orchard  ! 
And  now,  with  all  the  other  trees  laden  w'ith 
rosy  blossoms,  this  little  apple-tree  had  only 
three !     That  was  a  scandal. 

Well,  Yvette,  of  course,  conceived  a  great 
pity  for  the  little  no-'count  tree ;  she  felt  it 
must  be  very  unhappy — to  have  only  three 
blossoms ! — for  an  apple-tree  it  must  be  the 
most  awful  disgrace.  So  by  way  of  giving  the 
little  tree  a  good  opinion  of  itself,  what  does 
Yvette  do  but  change  her  seat  to  the  bit  of 
wall  near  the  stunted  tree,  where  she  was 
shaded    from   the   hot    sun   only   by   the    few 


straggly  leaves  that  grew  around  the  three 
apple-blossoms!  But  at  least  the  little  tree 
could  imagine  what  beautiful  shade  it  was 
giving,  otherwise  why  should  a  human  want 
to  sit  under  its  boughs? 

Now  I  have  fully  explained  to  you  what  a 
lovely,  happy  place  Fernagui  Farm  was. 
Everybody  was  happy  there,  and  sang  about 
their  work  and  danced  about  their  play — but 


SJIAI.I.   WONDER   THAT   TUB   COOK    THREVTENED   TO    LEAVE" 


no !      Not   everybody,    for   that    brings   me   to 
the  'farmer's  son. 

Years  ago,  so  the  farm-hands  said,  he  had 
been  such  a  jolly,  rollicking  boy,  always  sing- 
ing or  whistling,  so  as  to  set  all  the  birds 
about  the  place  going  in  competition !  Then 
one  day  he  had  set  out  for  Paris — no  farm- 
er's life  for  him! — to  earn  fame  and  fortune. 
And  after  one  short  year  he  had  come  back ; 
but  he  had  left  his  laughter  and  his  song  be- 
hind him ;  with  .stony  eyes  be  went  about  his 
business,  and  never  spoke  to  any  one.  Oh, 
but  it  was  sad  to  watch  the  farmer's  .son,  and 
Yvette's  heart  ached  for  him,  as  her  eves  fol- 
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lowed  his  bent  young  figure  and  his  young, 
unhappy  face.  Perhaps  the  farmer's  son  felt 
the  kindness  of  her  heart  and  her  loving 
thoughts  for  him,  for,  though  he  never  spoke 
to  her,  he  used  often  to  come  and  lean  against 
the  wall  of  the  orchard  and  look  down  at  her 
sitting    under    the   pitiful    shade   of   the   little 


Well,  the  year  Yvette  came  to  the  farm,  the 
day  of  the  apple  harvest  dawned  clear  and  l)lue 
from  a  rosy  horizon,  as  the  boys  and  girls 
wended  their  way  to  the  orchard. 

"Allans !"  cried  Farmer  Fernagui,  in  his 
hearty  voice,  "Choose  your  trees,  mcs  enfaiits. 
Yvette  shall  have  first  choice !" 


» 


■■SHE  LOVED  EVERT  CBEATDBB  THAT  WAS  WEAK  OR  SILLT" 


apple-tree.  Though  he  never  smiled,  his  eyes 
looked  a  little  less  frozen  wheti  she  started 
talking  funny-talk  to  the  calves,  or  romping 
with  the  kitten,  who  had  left  his  warm  place 
liy  the  kitciien  fire,  where  tid-bits  were  always 
coming  to  him,  to  play  with  Yvette  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  Fernagui  Farm 
was  the  way  they  made  a  festival  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  farm  work — such  as 
the  sowing  of  the  wheat,  the  last  day  of  the 
haying,  the  cheese-making,  the  harvesting  of 
the  grain,  and,  nicest  of  all,  the  apple  harvest. 

When  the  time  came  to  pick  the  apples  off 
the  trees,  early  in  the  morning,  after  the  cows 
had  been  milked,  all  the  farm-hands  would  as- 
semble in  the  orchard  armed  with  baskets. 
Then  each  would  choose  a  tree,  amid  much 
laughter  and  chaffing  from  the  bluff  farmer, 
for  much  hung  on  the  choice,  as  the  first  bas- 
ket of  apples  from  the  tree  one  chose  became 
one's  very  own.  After  the  long  day  was  over, 
refreshments  were  brought  into  the  orchard, 
and  the  girls  and  boys  would  eat  under  the 
trees,  and  later  there  would  be  dancing  in 
the  moonlight. 


And  all  eyes  turned  to  Yvette. 

Now  she  had  for  long  had  her  mind  on  a 
particularly  beautiful  tree,  of  which  the 
branches,  laden  down  with  their  burden  of 
juicy  red  apples,  touched  the  ground  on  every 
side ;  but  just  as  she  was  going  to  point  it 
out,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  stunted  apple-tree, 
looking  so  forlorn  and  lonely,  as  if  knowing 
that  no  one  would  choose  her !  Yvette  stopped 
short,  and  then  turned  back  and  ran  to  the 
little  tree. 

"This  is  my  choice  !"  she  cried,  with  a  broad 
grin.  Oh,  how  the  farm-hands  laughed,  and 
loudest  of  all  laughed  Farmer  Fernagui. 

"All  right,  my  girl!"  said  he.  "that  is  your 
tree.  And  not  only  shall  you  have  the  first 
basket  oft'  the  tree,  but  you  shall  eat  every 
apple  off  it !" 

And  they  all  laughed  again. 

Now  some  people  like  green  apples,  others 
don't;  and  Yvette  was  one  of  those  who  don't. 
However,  at  the  last  moment  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  hurt  the  apple-tree's  feelings,  so  she 
broke  oft'  one  of  the  hard  green  apples  and 
took  a  big  bite  out  of  it.  She  turned  away  a 
minute,  so  the  others  should  not  see  the  wry 
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face  she  could  not  help  making,  then  she 
turned  back  and  laughed,  so  that  every  one 
should  know  how  delicious  it  tasted.  And 
then — 

Well,  you  should  have  heard  the  "0-o-ohs!" 
of  awe  and  admiration  that  echoed  through 
the  orchard ! 

For  Yvette — in  just  that  little  minute  when 
her  face  was  turned  away — had  changed  !  She 
was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  Tall  and 
slender  she  stood  before  them;  her  gray-green 
eyes  sparkled  and  shone  like  the  sunlight  play- 
ing on  the  ocean ;  her  hair,  loosened  from  the 
little  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  ripjiled 
down  her  shoulders,  brown  dappled  with  gold; 
her  face  was  pink  and  white,  like  the  apple- 
blossoms  in  spring;  and  her  smile — that  was 
the  most  wonderful  tiling  about  her!  Yvette 
had  become  beautiful ! 

The  farm-hands  realized  now  that  it  was  a 
fairy  tree,  and  loud  they  cried  in  their  excite- 
ment, "Eat  the  next  one,  Yvette — eat,  eat !" 

And  Yvette  took  the  second  apple  and  bit 
into  it.  And  something  that  had  always  been 
a  little  queer  and  hazy  in  her  mind  blew  away, 
and  she  saw  things  so  clear — so  clear !  And 
first  of  all  she  found  she  knew  the  multiplica- 
tion table  that  always  troubled  her  after  4X7 
^  28;  and  she  called  out  loud  and  plain,  "'l-'our 
times  eight  is  thirty-two;  four  times  nine  is 
thirty-six,  and  right  on,  clear  up  to  19  X  '9  = 
361 — a  thing  that  very  few  people  can  do  right 
out  of  their  heads!  Then  she  began  to  talk; 
and  so  clever  were  the  things  she  said,  that 
even  Farmer  Fcrnagui  could  not  understand 
them  all.    Yvette  had  become  wise. 

"Eat  the  third  one,  Yvette — eat  the  third 
one !"  shouted  the  farm-hands,  thronging 
around  her.  "Eat  the  third  one,  and  it  will 
bring  you  what  you  want  most." 

And  Yvette  broke  off  the  third  apple,  and 
was  just  going  to  bite  into  it,  when  her  glance 
fell  on  the  farmer's  son,  standing  so  solitary, 


so  lonely,  beside  the  gate  of  the  orchard.  .And 
suddenly  Yvette  ran  to  him,  and  thrust  the 
apple  into  his  hand. 

"Eat  it,"  she  said,  "T  want  you  to  eat  it !" 

.\nd  the  farmer's  son  was  so  surprised  that 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had 
taken  a  large  bite  out  of  the  apple,  and — 

But  you  should  have  seen  the  frozen  look 
melt,  and  heard  the  loud,  rollicking  laugh  he 
gave, — like  a  great  boy  tumbling  out  of  school 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term  !  He  seized  hold 
of  Yvette,  and  swung  her  into  his  arms. 

"This  is  what  I  want  most !"  he  cried,  and 
kissed  her  before  them  all. 

Then  nobody  could  contain  themselves  any 
longer — they  formed  a  large  ring  round  the 
two,  and  shouted  and  sang  at  the  top  of  their 
voices,  so  that  the  calves  and  cows  stuck  their 
solemn  heads  over  the  fence  to  see  what  in 
the  world  could  be  the  matter. 

"Long  live  Yvette !  Long  live  the  farmer's 
son !  Mav  they  be  happy  for  ever  and  ever 
after!" 

And  this  is  the  end  of  the  story.  Yes, 
Yvette  married  the  farmer's  son,  and  lived 
happily  for  ever  after,  in  the  beautiful  farm- 
house and  in  the  flowery  orchard,  with  calves 
and  kittens  and  puppies  and  baby  pigs  and 
I)al)y  humans  tumbling  around  her  all  day  long. 

It  is  true,  some  used  to  say  under  their 
breath,  that  had  Yvette  eaten  the  third  apple, 
a  king's  son  would  have  come  for  her,  rid- 
ing on  a  white  charger,  and  he  would  have 
taken  her  to  live  in  a  palace  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  But  that  would  have  meant  leav- 
ing the  dear  land  of  France,  for  there  are  no 
kings  or  queens  in  France,  as  everybody  knows 
— nor  could  she  have  had  her  baby  pigs  or  her 
kittens  or  her  calves  or  her  lambs  or  her  pup- 
pies, for  these  do  not  belong  in  palaces,  and 
even  baby  humans  are  shut  away  in  nurseries. 

No — I  think,  and  you  will  think,  that  Yvette 
chose  just  right ! 
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THE  BICYCLE  THAT  WON  OUT 

By   RALPH    HENRY    BARBOUR 

Author  of  *'The  Crimson   Sweater.   "Crofton   Chums,"   etc. 


The  Parkville  Bicycle  Club  came  into  being 
between  four  and  five  o'cl.ock  one  early  June 
afternoon,  partly  around  the  horseblock  in 
front  of  Ernest  Paskert's  house  and  partly  in 
the  loft  of  Tod  Manley's  stable.  The  adjourn- 
ment to  the  stable  was  made  in  order  that  the 
election  of  officers  might  take  place  without 
the  assistance  of  Ernest's  sister  Helen,  aged 
seven  years.  Helen  was  unable  to  climb  the 
back  fence,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  club 
were  conducted  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
young  lady's  howls  of  grief  and  protest. 

Tod,  who  was  sixteen  and  the  oldest, — being 
Ernest's  senior  by  two  months  and  nine  days, — 
was  made  captain.  This  was  only  fair,  since 
the  idea  had  been  his.  Besides,  he  owned  the 
finest  bicycle  of  any,  a  Purple  Comet.  Ernest 
Iiecame  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  Joe  Sterry 
and  Sumner  Story  were  honored  with  lieuten- 
ancies. These  youths,  with  Len  Osterhaut, 
Jerry  Myers,  Jack  Fallon,  and  Barry  Norris, 
comprised  the  membership.  It  was  decided  to 
restrict  the  number  to  eight,  for  the  time  being. 
Barry  Norris,  to  be  exact,  was  not  elected  to 
full  membership,  because  he  did  not  have  a 
wheel,  and  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
every  member  of  a  bicycle  club  should  possess 
a  wheel.  But  as  every  one  liked  Barry,  he  was 
allowed  to  put  his  name  down,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  acquire  a  bicycle  be- 
fore becoming  a  member  in  good  standing. 

When  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  Barry 
and  Joe  Sterry  walked  across  town  together. 
Barry  was  fourteen,  a  rather  solidly  built  boy. 
with  copper-colored  hair  and  very  blue  eyes. 
Joe  was  fifteen,  tall  and  slim  and  dark.  On 
the  way  they  discussed  Barry's  chances  of 
buying,  begging,  or  borrowing  a  bicycle.  Joe 
said  he  guessed  the  other  could  get  one  some- 
where, and  Barry  agreed  cheerfully.  Being 
cheerful  was  Barry's  long  suit.  Boys  with 
red  liair  and  blue  eyes  always  are  cheerful. 
Nevertheless,  when  Joe  had  turned  aside  into 
Maple  Street,  Barry  confessed  to  himself  that 
the  prospect  of  becoming  an  active  member  of 
the  Parkville  Bicycle  Club  was  n't  very  bright. 
He  had  never  owned  a  bicycle,  although  he  had 
long  since  learned  to  ride  those  of  his  friends, 
and  he  knew  very  well  that  his  father  was  n't 
in  a  position  to  buy  him  one,  even  a  second- 
hand one.  He  had  a  matter  of  three  dollars  of 
his  own,  but  three  dollars  would  n't  go  far  in 


the  purchase  of  a  bicycle.  And  yet  he  did  want 
to  belong  to  the  club.  He  pushed  his  cap  to 
the  back  of  his  head  and  perplexedly  ran  a 
hand  through  his  coppery  hair.  But  for  once 
that  aid  to  reflection  failed  of  results,  and  he 
was  very  silent  and  absent-minded  during  sup- 
per and  put  the  sugar  on  his  cold  meat  instead 
of  into  his  cocoa. 

This  was  on  Tuesday.  Four  days  later  Barry 
awoke,  dressed,  and  slipped  downstairs  in  the 
early  morning,  avoiding  the  two  squeaky  steps 
and  letting  himself  out  the  back  door  with  the 
stealth  of  an  Indian  on  a  scalping  expedition. 
Outdoors,  he  kept  to  the  edge  of  the  grass,  lest 
his  shoes  should  crunch  too  loudly  on  the 
gravel  and  awake  his  parents.  The  pale  rays 
of  early  sunlight  did  marvelous  things  with 
the  varnished  leaves  of  the  old  Beurre  Bosc 
pear-tree  at  the  corner  of  the  woodshed,  while 
somewhere  amidst  the  shining  foliage  a  song- 
sparrow  fluted  joyously. 

"Guess  he  knows  it  's  Saturday,  too," 
thought  Barry  as  he  pushed  open  the  shed  door. 
It  was  cool  inside  and  fragrant  with  the 
odor  of  sawdust  and  newly  split  kindling. 
There  was  a  scarred  and  littered  work-bench 
along  one  side.  One  could  have  found  almost 
anything  on  that  bench  had  he  searched  long 
enough :  boxes  of  nails  and  screws  and  bolts 
and  rivets,  cans  of  half-dried  paint  and  var- 
nish, pieces  of  machinery,  iron  rods  and 
springs,  a  discarded  clock,  a  broken  coffee-mill, 
a  partly  completed  bird-box,  bits  of  wood, 
shavings,  iron  filings  and  dust,  and,  crowning 
all,  the  rusted  frame  of  a  bicycle  and  one 
wheel. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  song-sparrow  gave 
up  trying  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din 
that  came  through,  the  open  door  and  flew 
along  the  side-yard  to  the  big  elm  in  front  of 
the  little  white  house.  The  June  sun  climbed 
higher,  and  the  jewels  that  sparkled  on  the 
grass  disappeared.  Inside  the  shed  a  hack-saw 
rasped  or  a  hammer  tapped  on  metals.  And 
so  two  hours  fled,  and  a  voice  called  from  the 
kitchen  doorway. 

"Barry!     Come  to  breakfast,  dear!"     And, 
several  minutes  later :  "Barry  !  Barry !  Come  to 
breakfast  at  once  !   Your  father's  down,  and — " 
"Yes  'm,  just  as  soon  as  I  get  this — " 
"Not  another  minute  !     Now  mind  !" 
"Oh,    gee!"      But    Barry    obeyed,    for    his 
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fatlier  did  n't  like  to  be  kept  waiting,  and  there 
were  reasons  why  Barry  jireferred  not  to  dis- 
please him  just  now  ! 

"How  lonj;  liave  yon  been  up.  son?"  asked 


■'1  know  w-here  I  can  get  a  front  wheel. 
Ma,"  Barry  observed,  when  it  was  safe  to 
speak.  "Mr.  Perkins  has  one,  and  he  says  I 
can  have  it  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.    It  's  a 
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Mr.   Xorris,  as   Barry,   furtively   finishing   the 
drying  of  his  hands  on  his  trousers,  took  his 
place  at  table. 
■  "Half-past  five,  sir." 

"Makes  a  difiference  what  day  it  is,  does  n't 
it?"  said  his  father,  dryly.  "Yesterday  your 
mother  had  to  pull  you  out  of  bed." 

Barry  smiled  sheepishly  and  applied  him- 
self to  his  cereal. 

"Don't  eat  so  fast,  dear,"  said  his  mother. 
"That  bicycle  won't  run  away." 

"No  'm,  it  can't,"  mumbled  the  boy.  "It  's 
only  got  one  wheel." 

He  observed  his  father  speculatively,  but  the 
hint  went  unnoticed.  Instead,  "And  don't  talk 
with  your  moulh  full."  said  his  father,  sternly. 


twenty-four  inch,  and  the  one  I  'vc  got  is 
twenty-six,  but  1  guess  it  would  do." 

"That  's  very  nice,  dear.  Are  you  ready 
for  more  coffee,  John?" 

"No  more,  thanks.  I  must  be  going.  Got  a 
full  day  ahead  at  the  factory."  Mr.  Norris 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  arose,  and  Barry 
sighed.  Grown-ups  are  sometimes  horribly 
dense ! 

When  his  father  had  gone,  Barry  gulped 
the  last  of  his  coffee,  slipped  a  buttered  muffin 
into  his  pocket  against  future  needs,  and  hur- 
riedly folded  his  napkin.  Then: 

"May  I  be  excused.  Ma?"  he  asked. 

"When  you  have  folded  your  napkin  prop- 
erly, Barry." 
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He  sighed  as  he  shook  the  obnoxious  thing 
out  again  and  tried  to  make  edges  and  creases 
agree. 

"I  want  you  to  bring  up  some  coal,"  said  his 
mother.  "And  see  that  the  wood-box  is  filled, 
too,  dear.     Have  you  sifted  the  ashes  lately?" 

"No  'm;  but  please  can't  I  do  it  this  eve- 
ning? I  've  just  got  to  get  that  bicycle  to- 
gether. First  thing  I  know,  the  summer  '11  be 
all  gone  !" 

"I  should  n't  worry  about  that  just  yet," 
replied  Mrs.  Norris,  smiling.  "But  don't  for- 
get the  ashes  again,  dear." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  sound  of 
metal  tapping  on  metal  guided  Joe  Sterry  to 
the  woodshed.  "Hello,  Barry !"  he  greeted. 
"How  's  The  Junk-pile  getting  along?" 

"Pretty  well,"  answered  Barry,  pausing  to 
wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  "Guess 
I  '11  have  it  'most  done  to-night." 

Joe  observed  it  dubiously.  "Seems  to  me 
you  need  a  lot  of  things  yet,"  he  said.  "Jerry 
Myers  says  he  knows  a  fellow  over  in  Logan- 
port  who  's  got  a  wheel  he  '11  sell  cheap." 

"What  does  he  call  cheap?"  asked  Barry. 

"Maybe  fifteen  dollars." 

"Huh  !  Well,  I  have  n't  got  any  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Besides,  if  it  was  any  good,  he  would  n't 
sell  it  for  that." 

"You  can't  tell,"  responded  Joe,  clearing  a 
space  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  and  seating 
himself.  "And  he  might  take  less.  Why  don't 
you  go  over  there  this  morning  and  see  the 
fellow  ?  How  much  money  have  you  got, 
Barry?    You  said  you  had  some,  did  n't  you?" 

"I  have  n't  got  fifteen  dollars,  anyway,"  re- 
plied Barry,  evasively.  "Nor  ten.  And  I 
guess  he  would  n't  sell  for  less  than  ten." 

"No,  I  guess  not."  After  a  minute,  during 
wdiich  Barry's  hack-saw  sent  shivers  up  and 
down  the  visitor's  spine,  Joe  remarked: 
"Archie  Loomis  wants  to  join  the  club." 

"How  can  he?  Thought  there  was  only 
going  to  be  eight  of  us." 

"Well,  Tod  seems  to  think  you  are  n't  com- 
ing in,  Barry." 

"I  'm  in  already !  You  tell  Tod  so,  Joe.  If 
Archie  joins,  some  other  fellow  will  have  to 
get  out.  I  'm  not  going  to.  When  are  they 
going  to  have  the  first  run?" 

"A  week  from  to-day.  Do  you  really  think 
you  can  make  that  thing  go,  Barry?" 

"Like  a  streak !  You  wait  and  see.  I  can 
get  a  front  wheel  at  Perkins's,  where  I  got  this. 
He  gave  me  the  frame,  you  know,  and  I  paid 
him  for  the  back  wheel.  And  he  said  he 
guessed  he  might  find  me  some  other  parts, 
like  a  chain  and  sprocket-wheel.     He  's  got  a 


raft  of  old  truck  in  that  upstairs  room  of  his. 
You  know  he  used  to  be  in  the  bicycle  business 
before  he  started  the  garage.  And  I  guess 
he  '11  help  me  out  if  I  get  stuck  putting  it  to- 
gether. Say,  hold  this  steady  a  minute,  will 
you,  while  I  get  this  bolt  through?  That  's 
the  ticket !  How  's  that  ?  Begins  to  look 
pretty  good  already,  does  n't  it  ?  When  I  get 
a  coat  of  enamel  on  it  you  won't  know  it  from 
a  new  one  !  Now  I  'm  going  over  to  Perkins's 
and  see  about  that  wheel  and  sprocket.  Want 
to  come  along?" 

By  the  following  Saturday  Barry's  three  dol- 
lars had  disappeared,  but  he  had  a  bicycle.  At 
least,  that  is  what  he  called  it,  although  Joe 
still  referred  to  it  as  The  Junk-pile,  and  the 
other  fellows  variously  dubbed  it  The  Noise- 
less Norris,  The  Pumpkin,  and  The  Yellow 
Peril.  The  color  allusions  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  Barry's  funds  had  given  out  before 
the  enameling  stage  had  been  reached,  and  he 
had  been  forced  to  fall  back  on  some  pumpkin- 
yellow  paint  saved  from  the  time  when  Mr. 
Norris  had  done  the  kitchen  walls  over.  (Mrs. 
Norris  had  never  been  really  happy  in  her 
kitchen  since.)  But  what  the  others  called  his 
bicycle  did  n't  bother  Barry  a  bit.  He  con- 
sidered it  a  perfectly  good  machine.  To  be 
sure,  the  front  wheel  was  smaller  than  the 
rear,  giving  the  impression  that  the  rider  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  a  header  over  the  handle- 
bars, the  pedals  did  n't  match  any  better,  the 
mud-guards  were  home-made,  of  roofer's  tin, 
one  grip  was  rosewood  and  the  other  electric 
tape,  and  something — Barry  thought  it  was 
probably  a  broken  ball-bearing — made  a  weird 
sort  of  grinding  sound.  And,  of  course,  it 
lacked  a  coaster  brake,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
tool-bag,  and  the  tires  were  not  only  mismated, 
but  antique.  But  it  would  go,  and  that  was 
enough  for  its  proud  owner.  Barry's  name  for 
it  was  E  Pluribus  Unum,  but  he  called  it  Plury 
for  short.  To  scoffers  he  pointed  out  that 
some  good  automobiles  were  "assembled,"  and 
asked  why  an  "assembled"  bicycle  should  n't 
be  just  as  satisfactory.  Secretly,  the  scoffers 
thought  him  very  clever,  and  Sumner  Story 
tentatively  considered  trading  his  own  Crim- 
son Rambler  for  E  Pluribus  Unum. 

Around  town,  that  Saturday  morning,  Bar- 
ry's wheel  performed  very  creditabl}'.  It 
was  n't  awfully  speedy,  nor  exactly  smooth- 
running,  and  it  was  a  trifle  noisy,  but  at  a 
little  distance  it  was  quite  gorgeous  and  im- 
pressive. Not  until  the  club  had  gone  some 
four  or  five  miles  into  the  country  along  the 
Sandy  River  road  did  Plury  show  a  weakness. 
Then    the   chain,    a    gift    from    Mr.    Perkins, 
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broke,  and  the  captain  called  a  halt  while  re- 
pairs were  made.  After  that  Plury  pedaled  a 
little  harder  than  ever;  and  when  Long  Tom 
Hill  was  surmounted,  poor  Barry  was  purple 
of  face  and  devoid  of 
breath.  It  took  him  ten 
minutes  beside  the  road 
to  recover.  Joe  stayed 
with  him.  They  did  not 
overtake  the  rest  of  tlii 
club  that  afternoon,  and 
at  five  o'clock  weri 
toiling  through  mud 
and  a  violent  thunder 
storm  two  miles  short 
of  home.  Getting  wet 
always  affected  Joe's 
temper,  and  he  said  so 
many  unkind  things 
about  Barry's  bicycle 
that  Barry  very  nearly 
became  angry.  The  last 
mile,  from  the  mill 
bridge  to  town,  was 
done  in  silence, — or 
what  would  have  been 
silence  if  the  thunder 
had  n't  crashed  and  the 
rain  hissed, — and  the 
friends  parted  without 
much  regret  on  either 
side. 

Barry  managed  to 
buy  a  new  chain  the 
next  week,  and  he  paid 
fifteen  cents,  besides,  to 
a  tinsmith  to  have  the 
front  mud-guard  resol- 
dered.  The  latter  re- 
pair made  Plury  a  lot 
quieter,  but  brought  to 
Barry  the  rueful  con- 
clusion that  bicyclint; 
was  a  most  expensive 
sport. 

A  week  later  the  sec- 
ond run  was  held  on  a 
warm  Saturday  morn- 
ing. They  went  out  on 
the  boulevard  as  far  as 
the    tool    factory,    and 

then  turned  nortliward  on  the  Plympton  road, 
reaching  Spectacle  Pond  at  noon.  There,  hav- 
ing brought  food  along,  they  built  a  fire  on 
the  big  flat  rock  by  the  ice-house  and  had 
fried  steak  and  underdone  potatoes  and 
charred  toast,  washing  down  the  viands  with 
ginger  ale  which  was  allowed  to  cool  in  the 


pond,  but  had  n't — much.  Afterward  they 
explored,  or  sat  under  the  willows  and  waited 
for  the  afternoon  to  cool  before  going  on. 
Some  of  them   went  in   swimming,   and  Len 
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scraped  most  of  the  skin  off  one  leg  on  a 
sunken  log,  and  every  one  had  a  dandy  time. 
Barry,  who  had  propelled  E  Pluribus  Unum 
fourteen  miles,  spent  most  of  the  time  on  his 
back,  wondering  what  it  would  be  like  to  ride 
such  a  bicycle  as  Tod's  Purple  Comet  and 
ruefully  reflecting  that  the  return  journey,  by 
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way  of  Plympton  and  Loganport,  would  be  a 
good  twenty-two  miles  long.  Now  and  then 
lie  felt  inquiringly  of  his  back  or  kneaded  the 
muscles  of  his  legs. 

Still,  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  go  on, 
Barry  was  feeling  heaps  better,  and  he  rolled 
E  Pluribus  Unum  into  the  road  quite  proudly 
and  mounted  with  only  a  very  subdued  groan. 
At  Plympton  a  pause  was  made  for  refresh- 
ment at  a  drug-store.  Barry,  perhaps  un- 
wisely, selected  a  luscious-looking  concoc- 
tion of  ice-cream,  crushed  strawberries,  and 
chopped  walnuts.  A  mile  later  he  wished  he 
had  n't,  for  his  stomach  was  now  almost  as 
imhappy  as  his  legs  and  back.  He  pedaled  on 
in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  which  was  his 
accustomed  place,  and  hid  his  sufferings  from 
the  occasional  backward  glances  of  Joe.  But 
when  they  were  half-way  up  the  long,  though 
gentle,  ascent  of  Locust  Ridge,  endurance 
failed.  The  yellow  bicycle,  which  had  been 
going  slower  and  slower,  wobbled  erratically 
for  an  instant  and  subsided  in  a  clump  of 
bushes.  Needless  to  say,  Barry  subsided 
also. 

When,  after  a  moment  of  delicious  languor, 
he  thrust  the  branches  aside  and  looked  out, 
the  rest  of  the  Parkville  Bicycle  Club  had 
disappeared  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  only 
a  faint  haze  of  dust  remained.  Philosophi- 
cally, Barry  settled  himself  comfortably  to  the 
task  of  recuperating.  Gradually  the  crampy 
feeling  inside  him  passed,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so  he  brushed  a  grasshopper 
from  his  neck  and  sat  up.  As  he  did  so,  a 
hum  that  grew  rapidly  into  a  throbbing  fell  on 
his  ear.  Up  the  long  hill  a  blue-gray  automo- 
bile was  charging.  Barry  knew  that  car,  just 
as  every  other  boy  in  Parkville  knew  it.  It 
was  Mr.  Stanwood's  90-horse-power  Rains- 
ford,  a  marvelous  roadster,  with  a  high  hood, 
two  bucket  seats,  steel  wheels,  and  a  long, 
sloping  stern.  When  Barry  dreamed  dreams 
he  saw  himself  at  the  wheel  of  that  car.  It 
was  not,  of  course,  old  Mr.  Stanwood  who 
owned  it,  but  Mr.  George  Warren  Stanwood, 
the  junior  partner  of  the  Stanwood  Tool  Com- 
pany, in  whose  office  Barry's  father  was  em- 
ployed, and  it  was  Mr.  George  Warren  Stan- 
wood who,  lolling  nonchalantly  back  in  the 
car,  quite  alone,  presently  flashed  past  Barry's 
admiring  eyes.  There  was  a  roar,  a  bluish 
streak,  and  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  Barry  was 
alone  again. 

"Gee!"  he  muttered  with  awe.  "He  must 
have  been  going  fifty  miles  an  hour!  And 
right  uphill,  too !"  He  listened.  A  faint 
throbbing    came     to     him     and     then     ceased 


abruptly.  "Guess  he  's  home  now !"  Barry 
chuckled. 

With  a  sigh  at  the  thought,  he  picked  himself 
up  and,  rescuing  Plury,  pushed  it  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  From  there,  bearing  to  the  right 
until  lost  to  view,  the  hard,  firm  road  des- 
cended in  a  long  slope  that  promised  three 
miles  or  more  of  easy  journey.  Barry  mounted 
and  set  off.  With  a  good  brake,  he  might  have 
coasted  all  the  way  to  the  edge  of  Loganport ; 
but  as  it  was,  he  had  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
pedals  and  not  let  the  pumpkin-yellow  con- 
trivance get  away  from  him.  He  whistled  gaily 
as  he  began  the  descent  and  was  still  whistling 
when,  half  a  mile  below,  his  wandering  gaze 
fell  on  the  bli:e-gray  car.  Then  the  whistling 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  note,  Barry's  heart 
turned  over  sickeningly,  and  he  nearly  fell 
from  his  wheel.  A  hundred  yards  away,  be- 
side the  road,  the  gorgeous  car  lay  upside 
down  !  Straight  through  the  frail  fence  it  had 
plunged  and  down  the  steep  bank  until  a  great 
maple-tree  had  stopped  it.  The  road  was  torn 
and  gashed,  and  splintered  wood  and  broken 
glass  were  all  about. 

Barry  never  remembered  how  he  reached 
the  overturned  car.  Nor  will  he  ever  forget 
the  awful  feeling  he  had  when  he  caught  sight 
of  two  brown-trousered  legs  protruding  from 
beneath  it !  For  a  moment  he  was  too  dazed 
and  panic-stricken  to  think,  and  in  that  mo- 
ment a  voice  came  from  beneath  the  car. 

"Hello!"  it  said  quite  calmly.  "Any  one 
there  ?"' 

"Y-yes !"  stammered  Barry,  in  vast  relief. 
"Are  you  killed?" 

"Don't  think  so,  thanks:  but  I  'm  pinned 
down  under  here  pretty  effectively.  One  of 
my  rear  tires  burst,  and — "  There  was  a 
groan,  and  then,  "No  use,"  said  Mr.  Stan- 
wood.    "I    'm    fast.      I    say,   are  you   alone?" 

"Yes,  sir.     Do  you  think  that  if  I  pulled — " 

"Not  a  chance.  Something  's  sitting  across 
my  back.  Would  you  mind  going  on  to  Logan- 
port and  sending  some  one  out  here  to  lift  this 
thing  off  me?  Better  go  to  Browning's  Ga- 
rage, I  guess.  They  '11  have  jacks  there.  Who 
are  you,  by  the  way  ?     Are  you  in  a  car  ? 

"I  'm  Barry  Norris,  Mr.  Stanwood,  and 
I  'm  on  a  bicycle." 

"Oh,  John  Norris's  boy?  Well,  you  might 
get  busy  with  that  bicycle,  if  you  don't  mind. 
I  fancy  I  'm  all  right  so  far,  barring  a  rib  or 
two,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  this  pesky  thing 
is  settling.  You  might  ask  them  to  hustle 
along,  eh  ?" 

"I  '11  go  as  fast  as  I  can,  sir  !  Is  n't  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 
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"No,  thanks.  I  'm  fairly  comfortable — con- 
sidering: where  I  am!  Loganport's  about  three 
miles,  Norris.  You  might — er — see  what  sort 
of  a  record  you  can  make !" 

Barry  scrambled  back  to  the  road,  mounted, 
and  was  off.  How  he  wished  then  for  Tod's 
Purple  Comet !    But  there  was  no  thought  now 


strove  not  to  think  of  the  speed  of  his  flight. 
He  was  frightened ;  there  was  no  question 
about  that ;  but  with  the  fear,  there  was  a  fine 
sense  of  exhilaration.  His  hands  ached  from 
clutching  the  grips,  and  his  heart  hammered 
like  mad,  and  yet  he  would  not  have  been 
anvwherc  else  could  he  have  had  his  choice ! 


••BETWEEN  THEM  WAS  A  BBiLLIANT.  CLlTTKIilNG  •PUBPLE  COSUW  BICYCLE'"   (SEE  NEKT  PAGE) 


of  holding  Plury  back.  He  pedaled  hard  for  a 
minute  and  then  swung  his  feet  clear.  The 
grade  did  the  rest.  Barry  silently  prayed  that 
the  bicycle  would  hold  together  and  that  the 
old  worn  tires  would  stand  the  test.  Faster 
and  faster  sped  the  wheel.  Trees  and  fences 
and  rocks  flew  past  like  things  in  a  dream. 
The  brown  road  rushed  to  meet  him  and  van- 
ished behind.  He  was  around  the  curve  now, 
and  some  two  miles  below,  Loganport  nestled 
in  the  valley — houses  and  factories,  green  trees 
and  tall  chimneys,  seen  dimly  through  watering 
eyes.      The    wind    whistled    jjast,    and    Barry 


E  Pluribus  Unum  was  running  away  and  knew 
it  and  seemed  to  glory  in  it.  Bouncing,  grind- 
ing, tearing,  the  yellow  wheel  fairly  shot  down 
the  long  hill,  the  pedals  revolving  so  fast  that 
they  could  n't  be  seen,  and  Barry  wondered 
if  they  had  not  flown  off  like  his  cap! 

Suddenly  a  new  sound  entered  into  the 
medley,  a  harsh,  grating  sound,  and  Barry's 
heart  sank.  One  of  the  tires  had  gone  I  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  could  n't  have 
stopped  had  he  tried,  save  by  dashing  the 
bicycle  into  the  bank.  The  rim  would  stand 
for  awhile,  and  he  was  almost  at  the  end  of 
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the  slope.  Some  two  hundred  yards  ahead  was 
the  railroad  crosshig,  and  beyond  that  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  lay.  Eastward,  a  trail 
of  white  smoke  told  of  an  approaching  train, 
and  for  an  instant  a  new  anxiety  assailed  him ; 
but  in  the  next  moment  he  knew  he  had  margin 
enough.  He  was  bumping  across  the  tracks 
before  the  crossing-tender  was  well  out  of  his 
hut.  The  speed  of  the  bicycle  diminished,  for 
the  road  lay  level  at  last.  A  dog  tried  con- 
clusions with  Plury,  but  was  beaten  to  a  stand- 
still. A  block  farther  along,  Barry  was  able  to 
get  his  feet  back  in  the  pedals  although  mo- 
mentum was  still  carrying  him  fast.  Then 
came  a  turn  to  the  left, — fortunately  he  knew 
the  town  almost  as  well  as  his  own, — and  the 
sign  of  Browning's  Garage  beckoned.  Grind- 
ing and  squeaking  as  though  in  the  utmost 
agony,  E  Pluribus  Unum  covered  the  last 
block,  and  then,  like  a  spent  charger,  collapsed  ! 
Barry  picked  himself  up  dizzily  and  ran  the 
last  few  yards.  A  man  met  him  at  the  open 
doorway  and  to  him  Barry  breathlessly  poured 
out  his  story.  Then  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
in  the  little  office,  alone,  dazed.  There  was 
shouting  around  him,  and  the  deafening  roar 
of  an  engine  exiiaust.  Hazily  he  saw-  the  big 
wrecking-car  leap  through  the  entrance  and 
race  away.  Then  there  was  a  great  quiet,  for 
Barry  had  fainted. 

Just  a  week  later  Barry  and  Joe  were  in  the 
woodshed  again.  About  them  was  a  litter  of 
crating    and    paper    and    excelsior.      Between 


them  was  a  brilliant,  glittering  Purple  Comet 
bicycle.  Barry  gazed  at  it  worshipingly  and 
ran  a  caressing  hand  along  the  smooth  enamel. 
"Gee !"  he  whispered.    "Is  n't  it  a  peach,  Joe?" 

"Looks  more  like  a  plum,"  said  Joe,  but  no 
less  admiringly.  "Did  he  know  you  wanted  a 
CoiTiet,  Barry  ?" 

Barr>'  nodded  and  flicked  a  wisp  of  excelsior 
from  the  tool-box.  "He  asked  Dad,  and  Dad 
had  heard  me  say  I  wished  I  had  a  wheel  like 
Tod's,  and  told  him.  Is  n't  it  a  wonder? 
Coaster  brake,  horn,  luggage-carrier — " 

"Handle-bars  just  like  a  real  motor-cycle, 
too !  Mr.  Stanwood  is  certainly  a  dandy ! 
Wish  I  'd  saved  his  life!" 

"I  guess  I  did  n't  do  exactly  that,"  dis- 
claimed Barry,  modestly. 

"Guess  you  did  then!  They  say  that  if  the 
men  from  the  garage  had  got  there  just  a 
few  minutes  later  his  spine  would  have  been 
broken.  As  it  is,  all  he  got  was  a  couple  of 
busted  ribs.  Guess  he  has  a  right  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you,  Barry !" 

"Well — Anyway,  he  's  done  more  than 
enough.  He  's  raised  Dad's  pay  and  given  me 
this,   and   I   guess — -     Say,   what  time   is   it?" 

"Must  be  most  twelve.     Why?'' 

"The  run  starts  at  two.  I  've  got  to  clean 
this  mess  up  and  eat  my  dinner  and  put  some 
graphite  on  the  chain  and — " 

"What  '11  you  call  the  new  one,  Barry?" 

Barry  observed  the  Purple  Comet  for  a 
moment  with  frowning  concentration.  Then, 
"Plury   Second,"   he   said. 


JUNE'S  CHOICE 


"Which  flower  of  all  do  you  choose?" 

Said  the  Year  to  her  favorite  daughter. 
"The  rose,  I  suppose,  though  all  the  world  knows 
The  lily  that  lives  on  the  water; 
And  then  there  are  daisy  and  tall  buttercup. 
And  clover,  and  pansy,  called  Johnny-jump-up. 
And  others  all  hues — pinks,  yellows,  and  blues — 
Which  flower  of  all  do  you  choose?" 

"Which  one  do  I  choose?    They  're  all  mine," 

Laughed  June,  the  sweet  Dolly  Varden; 
"I    've   room   for   each   bloom,    for   sunshine   or   gloom, 
The  whole  of  the  world  is  my  garden. 
So,  clover  and  daisy  and  buttercup  tall. 
And  gay  dandelion  and  pansy  and  all — 
The  rosebud  so  fine,  the  lily  a-shine. 
Which  one  do  I  choose?     They  're  all  mine!" 

— Alice  E. 
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THE  SUNKEN  GARDEN 

By  EMMA  GAGE  AYERV 

There  's  a  lovely  sunken  garden, 

Where  the  soft  cloud-shadows  stray  ; 
In  their  bath  among  the  lilies 

The  happy  song-birds  play; 
The  clematis  has  purple  stars 

Set  in  its  web  of  lace, 
But  the  loveliest  thing  I  see  there 

Is  a  little  girl's  sweet  face — 
A  little  face  so  full  of  cheer! 

Joy  dwells  within  her  eyes, 
Life's  sweetest  music  ripples 

In  her  laughter's  glad  surprise. 

Along  the  winding  garden  paths 

Are  roses  rich  and  rare, 
But  there  's  no  opening  rosebud 

That  can  with  her  compare. 
The  night  moth  sleeps,  a-weary. 

In  a  primrose  cup  of  gold; 
The  bees  sail  round  with  -tolen  wealth. 

Like  pirate  kings  of  old. 
.\s  sunrise  floods  the  garden 

While  south  winds  softly  pass, 
May  love  flood  all  her  happy  way, 

;Mv  own  dear  little  lass  ! 
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THE  WONDERLAND  OF  ARCADY 

By  ARTHUR  B.  COOKE 


Of  all  the  wonderlands  in  the  world,  that  of 

the  ancient  Greeks  was But  before  we 

get  so  far  away  from  home,  I  want  to  say  a 
few  things  about  wonderlands  in  general,  and 
yours  and  mine  in  particular.  For  of  course 
you  have  a  wonderland  of  your  own.  Else 
what  would  you  do  when  lessons  are  over  and 
chores  are  done  and  the  vacation  hour  comes? 
A  wonderland — if  you  would  believe  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  knew  more  about  them 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world — is  a  delectable 
place  where 

"All  the  playthings  come  alive." 

.A.t  any  rate,  it  is  a  place  where  rule  and  rote 
are  cast  to  the  winds,  and  things  just  hap- 
pen so. 

Alice  had  a  wonderland,  you  remember.  And 
you  mind  what  adventures  she  came  on  there : 
how  the  Queen  of  Hearts  jumped  out  of  the 
pack  and  began  to  order  people's  heads  off,  and 
the  rabbit  talked  back,  and  the  Cheshire  cat 
faded  a:way  to  a  mere  grin,  and  the  caterpillar 
discoursed  on  the  art  of  living.  The  beauty 
of  wonderland  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its 
surprises.  Anything  in  the  world — or  out  of 
it,  for  that  matter — can  happen  there. 

Another  curious  thing  about  wonderland  is 
that  you  don't  come  by  it  as  you  do  other  kinds 
of  land.  You  can't  buy  it,  nor  borrow  it,  nor 
inherit  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  un-real  estate,  which, 
if  you  ever  own,  you  have  to  go  out.  Columbus- 
like, and  discover  for  yourself. 

There  are  various  ways  of  discovering  won- 
derland— which  is  encouraging.  Alice  found 
hers  in  a  dream.  A  certain  boy  I  knew  found 
his  in  "Robinson  Crusoe";  and  his  sister  dis- 
covered hers  by  following  "The  Little  Colo- 
nel." As  for  me,  I  came  on  mine  by  way  of 
getting  a  geography  lesson — which  is  a  whole 
story  in  itself. 

Now,  those  ancient  Greeks,  about  whom 
we  started  to  talk,  knew  better  than  most 
people  the  value  of  youth.  One  of  their  favor- 
ite proverbs  was :  "Those  whom  the  gods  love 
die  young,"  which  I  am  sure  was  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  heaven- favored  folks  never 
grow  old. 

At  any  rate,  they  proved  the  proverb  that 
way  in  their  own  case.  For  though  they  were 
soldiers  and  statesmen  and  philosophers  and 
other  things  that  we  associate  with  age,  they 
had  a  marvelous  capacity  for  keeping  young. 


They  were  a  race  of  "incurable  children"^ 
to  borrow  a  fine  phrase  from  our  poet  Lowell. 

And  they  accomplished  it  just  as  we  have 
to  accomplish  it  to-day — by  virtue  of  a  won- 
derland. They  were  the  first  people  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  have  one. 

And  the  curious  thing  is  where  they  dis- 
covered it.  Not  in  dreamland.  Not  in  books. 
Not  in  some  far-off  country.  They  found  it 
right  at  home:  much  as  if  you  should  come 
on  yours  in  the  back  bedroom  upstairs.  They 
located  it  in  the  very  heart  of  their  beautiful 
country,  and  christened  it  Arcady.  I  wish 
I  could  give  you  a  picture  of  Arcady — Arcady 
as  I  came  on  it  one  glorious  day  in  June. 

But  that  is  impossible.  Some  of  these  days, 
as  you  grow  younger,  you  will  learn  just  how 
useful  and  how  useless  words  are,  and  will 
not  try  to  make  them  do  impossible  things. 

I  saw  a  little  child,  once,  trying  to  pick  up 
in  his  dimpled  hands  a  spot  of  sunshine  from 
the  floor  of  his  mother's  room.  But  every  time 
he  opened  his  hands  for  his  mother  to  see, 
the  glory  had  faded  away.  Now,  that  is  just 
what  would  happen  if  I  should  try  to  bring 
you  a  picture  of  Arcady  caught  in  a  mesh  of 
words — the  glory  would  have  vanished. 

You  will  have  to  imagine  it.  Imagine  a 
broad,  sun-kissed  valley,  set  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  hills.  Imagine  it  rimmed  about  with 
serrate  mountains,  that  are  transformed  under 
the  touch  of  the  sun  to  walls  of  lapis  lazuli 
and  amethyst.  Imagine  the  mountains  melting 
down  into  hills  of  evergreen,  where  flocks 
disport  themselves  at  pasture ;  and  beyond  the 
hills,  rolling  fields  flecked  with  the  gold  of 
ripening  grain  and  the  blush  of  crimson  pop- 
pies ;  pleasant  groves  where  oranges  hang 
thick  among  the  emerald  foliage,  like  golden 
apples  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ;  and 
murmuring  streams  that  glide  under  floral 
bowers.  Imagine,  arched  over  all  this,  a  sky 
of  softest  blue.  That,  so  far  as  words  of  mine 
can  make  you  see  it,  is  Arcady. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  have  to  agree  with 
me  that  in  Arcady  the  ancient  Greeks  dis- 
covered  a   most   beautiful    wonderland. 

And  what  they  found  in  it  was  as  strange 
as  the  vale  was  beautiful.  The  land — if  you 
would  believe  those  folk  of  the  elder  age — 
was  peopled  with  fauns  and  naiads  and  satyrs 
and  dryads,  and  creatures  that  folks  without 
wonderlands  of   their  own  can  never   know. 
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The  fauns  and  satyrs  were  a  sort  of  com- 
posite creature,  lialf  man  and  half  goat.  The 
upper  part  of  the  l)ody  was  that  of  a  person, 
only  the  ears  were  pointed,  and  sprouting 
horns  grew  upon  the  forehead;  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the 
feet  were  cloven-hoofed. 

They  dwelt  in  the  woods,  and  passed  their 
time  sporting  or  dancing  with  the  wood- 
nymphs  among  the  flowery  dells. 

Curious  creatures  were  the  fauns  and  satyrs 
of  ancient  Arcady — a  kind  of  intermediate 
state  between  the  human  and  the  non-human, 
savoring  of  both  at  once. 

As  for  the  dryads,  they  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  fauns  —  a  whole  world  of 
beings  in  themselves,  the  spirits  of  the  trees. 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  about  the  old 
Greeks  that  for  them  everything  in  the  world 
was  full  of  life — as  indeed  it  is  for  every  one 
who  has  open  eyes.  They  believed  that  every 
tree  was  possessed  of  a  peculiar  spirit.  Anii 
they  were  not  far  wrong  in  the  matter,  either 
Trees  are  just  as  individual  as  you  and  1  arc- 
in  a  way.  If  you  have  not  found  that  oui. 
then  you  have  missed  a  whole  book  of  most 
charming  stories.  There  are  all  sorts  oi 
trees,  just  as  there  are  all  sorts  of  folks:  thr 
soldier  trees,  and  the  strong-man  trees,  and 
the  lady  trees,  and  the  hero  trees,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  lover  trees  and  the  robber  trees 
and  the  rest. 

Surely  you  must  have  seen  soldier  trees  if 
you  have  ever  been  abroad  in  the  wild — tin 
straight  young  trees  of  the  forest,  strong  and 
confident,  with  heads  erect  and  arms  at  atten 
tion  and  shoulder  touching  shoulder,  for  al' 
the  world  like  soldiers  in  battle  array. 

And  the  strong-man  trees — they  are  thi. 
oaks  and  beeches  and  hickories,  that  give 
strength  to  the  world  and  furnish  the  sinews 
for  its  toil. 

Then  there  are  the  lady  trees — I  always 
think  of  the  acacias  and  magnolias  and  tulip- 
trees  as  gracious  women,  filling  the  world  with 
gentleness  and  sweet  refinement.  Retiring  by 
nature,  as  becomes  fair  women,  they  never- 
theless bedeck  themselves  in  season  with  orna- 
ments of  silver  and  gold  and  await  their 
wooers. 

Next  to  come  are  the  modest  servant  trees.  I 
came  on  a  group  of  them  only  yesterday  as  I 
was  roaming  over  the  hills  in  that  same  ancient 
land  of  the  Greeks — a  group  of  gnarled  olive- 
trees,  all  knotted  and  bent  with  age.  They 
stood  in  a  sheltered  cove  leaning  toward  one 
another,  for  all  the  world  like  a  group  of 
ancient  retainers  from  some  great  house  who 


had  gathered  here  in  the  quiet  nook  for  a  bit 
of  gossip.  How  many  years  the  old  trees  had 
been  serving  there.  No  fine  lady  trees  they, 
to  grace  lawn  or  drive  with  their  presence ;  but 
only  plain  servants  standing  at  their  humble 
tasks,  often  neglected  and  sometimes  even 
abused.  Yet  they  had  served  faithfully 
through  wind  and  weather,  oh  so  long!  gather- 
ing in  rich  harvests  of  fruit  and  oil  for  the 
stores  of  the  great  house. 

Have   you    ever   heard    how   the    olive-tree 
came  to  be?    The  story  is  worth  your  while. 


SuLUlKK-TllIiES— THJS  STHAIGHX  YOUNG  'IKEE.S  OI''  TIIK 
FOREST- 


for  it  is  not  only  concerned  with  great  person- 
ages; but  it  shows  that  the  olive-tree,  for  all 
its  humble  estate,  is  of  royal  lineage.  It  all 
happened  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  A 
great  city,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
famous  in  the  world,  had  just  been  founded ; 
and  there  was  rivalry  among  the  gods  as  to 
who  should  have  the  honor  of  naming  it. 
Jupiter,  king  of  the  gods,  said  that  whoever 
should  give  the  most  useful  gift  to  man  should 
name  the  city.  Thereupon  old  Neptune 
stepped  up  confidently  from  the  sea,  and,  strik- 
ing his  trident  upon  the  shore,  caused  a  splen- 
did horse  to  leap  forth.  Then  Pallas  Athene, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  stepped  out,  and,  planting 
a  tiny  seed  in  the  earth,  waved  her  magic  wand 
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over  the  spot ;  when  instantly  an  olive-tree 
sprang  up.  And  Jupiter,  looking  upon  the  two 
gifts,  awarded  the  prize  to  Athene. 

And  last,  but  best,  are  the  hero  tre^.  I  shall 
always  remember  one  particular  hero  tree  I 
met.  It  was  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain, 
and  when  I  had  climbed  many  thousand  feet, 
that  I  came  upon  him.  A  lonely  pine,  aged 
and  weather-beaten,  the  muscles  of  his  limbs 
so  twisted  by  constant  battle  that  they  looked 
like  knotted  ropes.  His  head  was  bare,  his 
body  was  scarred  from  crown  to  foot,  and  his 
form   had   lost   its   comeliness.     But   there   he 
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Stood,  erect  and  dauntless,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  a  valiant  spirit — my  hero  tree. 

Of  all  the  denizens  of  the  wild,  I  love 
trees  the  best.  Not  the  poor  maimed  things 
that  eke  out  an  existence  in  our  city  streets; 
but  the  trees  of  forest  and  field  as  the  Master 
of  the  Trees  intended  them  to  be. 

Yes,  the  Greeks  were  right  when  they  gave 
spirits  to  the  trees  in  their  wonderland  and 
made  them  come  alive — the  dryads  of  the 
groves. 

The  naiads,  on  the  other  hand,  were  spirits 
of  the  streams,  laughing  maiden  spirits,  that 
loved  to  murmur  together  in  quiet  places  or 
to  dance  in  the  mellow  sun. 

And  once  more  the  Greeks  were  right.  Steal 
down  to  some  streamlet,  when  next  you  are 
afield,  and  see  for  yourself.  If  you  go  with 
open  ears,  I  promise  you  will  hear  the  mur- 
muring of  many  voices  and  the  rippling  of 
low  laughter  welling  up  from  secret  sources. 


for  all  the  world  like  the  far-off  voices  of  a 
bevy  of  girls  agog.  And  if  you  steal  up  to 
where  the  water  slips  over  pebbly,  sunlit  shal- 
lows, you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  golden 
tresses,  afloat  in  the  light-kissed  rivulet,  that 
will  put  you  in  mind  of  the  cascade  tumbling 
about  some  sweetheart  shoulders.  A  wonder- 
ful heritage  the  ancient  Greeks  bequeathed  to 
the  world  when  they  discovered  the  nymphs 
of  the  waters!  For  all  down  the  long  ages 
from  Aphrodite  "Born-of-the-sea-foam,"  to 
Minnehaha,  "Laughing-water,"  the  stories  of 
the  nymphs  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such,  then,  were  the  creatures  that  dwelt 
in  the  Arcadian  wonderland. 

And  over  them  all  presided  a  deity  after 
their  own  fashion — the  goat-god  Pan,  king  of 
the  satyrs. 

Prettiest  of  tales  spun  about  him,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  his  love  for  the  wood-nymph  Syrinx. 
She  was  fairest  of  the  nymphs,  and  many 
were  the  wooers  that  sought  her  hand.  But 
she  denied  them  all.  An  ardent  lover  of  the 
chase,  she  devoted  herself  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  the  art  of  Diana.  Any  day  she 
might  have  been  seen — if  you  would  believe  the 
story — speeding  through  the  wildwood  in  quest 
of  quarry,  garbed  in  a  hunting-dress  and  carry- 
ing a  graceful  bow  in  her  hand.  You  might 
almost  have  mistaken  her  for  Diana  herself, 
goddess  of  the  chase,  so  comely  she  was,  only 
that  her  bow  was  of  horn,  while  Diana's  was 
of  shining  silver. 

Now  it  happened  that  Pan  spied  her  one 
day  as  she  was  hunting  in  the  deepwood,  and, 
falling  in  love  with  her  on  the  spot,  began  to 
woo  her.  But  Syrinx  took  fright  at  his  prot- 
estations and  fled.  Pan  gave  pursuit  and 
overtook  her  at  the  river's  edge.  In  her  dis- 
tress. Syrinx  invoked  the  aid  of  her  sisters, 
the  water-nymphs.  And  when  Pan  would  have 
grasped  the  flying  figure  he  found  that  he  held 
in  his  hands  only  a  tuft  of  river  reeds. 

Seeing  himself  thus  defeated,  he  gave  vent 
to  a  deep  sigh  of  disappointment,  which  was 
caught  among  the  trembling  reeds  and  turned 
into  a  plaintive  melody.  So  pleased  was  the 
god  with  the  sweet  music,  that  he  vowed  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  vanished  nymph.  So,  break- 
ing the  reeds  into  uneven  lengths,  he  made 
with  them  an  instrument,  and  called  it  a  syrinx 
in  memory  of  his  love.  It  is  said  that  those 
who  have  ears  may  hear  Pan,  even  to  this  day, 
piping  upon  his  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipes,  when 
the  wind  is  astir  along  the  reedy  river- 
bank. 

And  speaking  of  wooing  in  Arcady,  there  is 
another  story — -that  of  Apollo  and  Dapluie. 
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Apollo,  as  you  must  know,  was  the  sun-god, 
and  Daphne  was  a  water-nymph,  who  dwelt 
with  her  sisters  in  the  streams  and  along  tli 
bosky   river  banks.     But   she   loved  to   roa: 
afield  in  search  of  flowers,  when  the  dew  wa~ 
upon  the  meadows.     One  day,  while  Daphne 
was   thus  wandering,  the   young  god  Apoll'i 
passed  that  way  on  the  hunt.    His  eye  fell  upon 
Daphne  as  she  bent   among  the   flowers,   ani 
he  loved  on  the  instant,  springing  from  his  car 
to  lay  his  heart  at  her  feet.     But  Daphne  was 
a  modest  maiden,  and  fled  before  the  stranger. 
Apollo  eagerly  follow'ed  and  overtook  her  as 
she  was  about  to  descend  into  her  native  ele- 
ment.     Daphne    called    upon    the    river-go( 
Nereus,  to   help   her.     Now,   Nereus   had  no 
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])0\ver  to  stay  the  sun-god.  So,  to  save  the 
nympli  from  the  importunate  wooer,  he  trans- 
formed her  into  a  bay-tree  on  the  river's  brink. 

There  she  stands,  even  to  this  day;  and  if 
you  visit  Arcady,  you  may  see  her  bending 
over  the  flowing  stream,  the  blush  of  her 
maiden  cheek  changed  into  the  rosy  petals  of 
tlie  daphne  flower. 

I  cannot  resist  telling  you  here  the  story  of 
Persephone,  too;  for  no  story  of  Arcady 
would  be  complete  without  it.  Though  I  am 
afraid  that,  what  with  so  many  tales  of  woo- 
ing, you  will  think  nothing  went  on  in  the  Ar- 
cadian wonderland  except  love-making.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  else  did  go  on  in  Ar- 
cady— of  which  we  have  n't  space  here  to  tell. 

-As  for  the  story  of  Persephone, — you  must 
pronounce  the  beautiful  name  correctly;  it  is 
Per-seph-o-ne, — she  was  the  daughter  of  De- 
meter,  or  Ceres,  the  bountiful  goddess  of  har- 
vests ;  a  rustic  maiden,  she  lived  with  her 
mother  in  the  fields  and  spent  her  time  gather- 
ing poppies  and  daffodils. 

One  day,  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  with 
her  comrades,  she  spied  one  of  special  beauty 
on  the  farther  side  of  a  chasm,  and  went  across 
to  pluck  it.  At  that  moment,  while  she  was 
separated  from  her  companions,  Pluto,  king 
of  the  under-world,  passed  by  in  his  dark 
chariot,  and,  seizing  the  maiden,  plunged  down 
with  her  through  the  chasm  to  the  realms  of 
night. 

Ceres  soon  missed  the  child,  and  sought 
news  of  other  maidens ;  but  they  could  only 
say  that  she  had  crossed  the  chasm  in  search 
of  flowers — nothing  more. 

The  mother  then  sought  her  daughter  far 
and  wide  through  the  fields,  asking  news  of 
every  creature  she  met.  She  made  inquiry  of 
Aurora  at  dawn,  and  of  Hesperus  at  evening. 
But  no  one  had  seen  aught  of  Persephone. 

Then  Ceres  grew  wild  with  sorrow,  and  be- 
gan to  roam  weeping  through  the  earth.  In 
her  distress  she  forgot  to  water  the  fields  or 
to  look  after  the  harvests.  The  ground  grew 
parched  with  thirst,  and  the  flowers  withered 
away.     Famine  fell  upon  the  land. 

Now,  Apollo  the  sun-god,  looking  down 
from  his  course  in  the  sky,  had  witnessed  the 
fate  of  Persephone — he  alone  knew  the  secret 
of  her  taking-off.  And  moved  at  the  desola- 
tion that  had  fallen  upon  the  earth  through  the 
sorrow  of  Ceres,  he  sent  word  to  her  of  the 
fate  of  her  daughter. 

No  sooner  had  Ceres  heard  the  message 
than  she  besought  Zeus,  king  of  the  heavens, 
to  restore  her  child.  He  was  loath,  at  first,  to 
meddle   with   the   affairs   of   his    rival   of   the 


under-world.  But  at  length  the  importunities 
of  the  mother  prevailed.  He  agreed  to  restore 
Persephone;  but  only  on  condition  that  she 
should  have  eaten  nothing  during  her  stay  in 
the  realm  of  Pluto. 

Forthwith  the  royal  messenger,  swift- footed 
Mercury,  was  despatched  to  the  kingdom  of 
night.  Who,  returning,  brought  back  news 
that  Persephone  was  really  there,  but  that  she 
had  eaten  the  pulp  from  some  pomegranate 
seeds.  She  had  therefore  laid  herself  tnider 
tribute  to  the  under-world.  But  since  her  of- 
fense was  not  mortal,  a  compromise  was  at 
length  agreed  upon,  according  to  which,  Per- 
sephone was  to  spend  half  her  time  in  the 
dark  under-world  and  half  of  it  with  her 
mother  in  the  realm  of  light. 

Every  year  she  pays  a  visit  to  Ceres.  When 
you  see  the  flowers  beginning  to  burst  up  from 
the  sod  with  the  coming  of  spring,  that  is  Per- 
sephone coming  back  to  the  kingdom  of  light. 

But  did  all  these  things  actually  happen 
there  in  Arcady?    I  hear  some  one  query. 

Now,  that  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
"happen."  I  know  a  man  who  insists  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  because  it  looks  so  to  his  eye.  And 
moreover,  he  says,  if  it  were  round,  folks  on 
the  other  side  would  fall  off. 

There  are  lots  of  people  in  the  world  like 
this  man.  They  refuse  to  believe  anything 
that  they  cannot  see  with  their  eyes  and  meas- 
ure with  a  yardstick — poor,  purblind  folks,  who 
never  know  the  delights  of  a  wonderland ! 

I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many  such  per- 
sons in  the  olden  time — people  who  maintain 
that  no  such  doings  as  we  have  been  talking 
about  ever  took  place  in  Arcady.  And  they 
would  boldly  have  offered  their  testimony  as 
eye-witnesses.  They  would  have  declared  that 
the  Pandean  pipes  were  nothing  more  than  the 
wind  blowing  through  common  rushes ;  that  the 
murmur  of  the  naiads  was  only  the  rippling  of 
water  as  it  slipped  over  stones ;  and  as  for 
Daphne,  she  never  was  anything  more  than  a 
shrub  of  wild  oleander  growing  on  the  river- 
bank.     Poor  people,  like  Peter  Bell: 

A   primrose   by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Some  folks  wonder  how  it  was  the  Greeks 
lost  their  glory  and  power  in  history.  To  me  it 
is  plain  enough.  While  they  kept  their  won- 
derland, they  flourished.  But  when  they  could 
see  nothing  but  reeds  shaken  by  the  wind,  and 
water  slipping  over  stones,  and  flowers  by  the 
river's  brim,  their  genius  ebbed  out. 

A  nation  of  Peter  Bells  has  never  been  good 
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for  much  since  tlie  world  began.  They  may  do 
fairly  well,  perhaps,  to  handle  a  yardstick  or 
a  gun  or  a  paint-pot.  But  before  they  can  be- 
come merchant  princes  or  victorious  soldiers 
or  consummate  artists — or  anything  else  great- 
ly worth  while — they  must  first  have  a  won- 
derland. 

So  I  want  to  repeat  here  at  the  end  what  I 
said  in  the  beginning.  Once  j-ou  have  found 
your  wonderland,  you  must  hold  to  it  with 
might  and  main. 

Of  course  there  are  folks  who  will  laugh  at 
you  for  dreamers  and  foolish  persons. 

But  stop — they  are  the  foolish  ones  them- 
selves! Wonderland  is  not  made  up  wholly  of 
dreams.  Far  from  it !  In  fact,  when  you  come 
to  think,  the  most  practical  things  in  the  world 
have  come  out  of  dreamland. 

Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  when  bring- 
ing things  to  pass  by  touching  a  lamp  belonged 
entirely  to  the  realm  of  wonderland.  .\nd  yet, 
this  very  night  your  city  will  be  instantly 
flooded  with  light  by  the  pressure  of  some 
finger  upon  a  little  button  far  away  beyond 
the  cit)'  streets. 

Time  was  when  putting  "a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes"  was  the  wild  thought 
of  a  fool  in  dreamland.     But  to-dnv  the  com- 


monest one  of  us,  if  he  has  the  price  of  a  cable 
message,  can  put  a  girdle  about  the  old  earth 
in  much  less  than  forty  minutes. 

Time  was  when  traveling  on  a  magic  blanket 
was  a  feat  that  could  be  performed  only  in 
wonderland.  But  yesterday  a  bird-man  spread 
his  wings  in  France;  and  before  you  could 
travel  to  dreamland  and  back  again,  he  had 
come  alight  far  off  in  Egj'pt,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wondering  pyramids.  More  marvelous 
still — yes,  far  more  marvelous — it  may  even 
come  to  ])ass  that,  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
some  of  the  dauntless  bird-men  of  to-day  will 
have  flown  across  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean  itself. 

Time  was  when  only  in  wonderland  could 
you  whisper  across  the  world.  But  a  little 
while  ago,  when  a  great  ship  was  in  distress 
upon  the  ocean,  she  sent  out  upon  the  wander- 
ing wind  a  whisper-prayer  for  help,  which  was 
caught  up  instantly  by  half  a  hundred  ships 
scattered  far  and  wide  on  the  waste  of  waters; 
and  they  whispered  back  to  her,  through  the 
realms  of  space,  to  be  of  good  cheer — they 
were  coming  to  her  rescue. 

Yes,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  wonderlands. 
For  the  things  that  are  best  worth  having,  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  ones  as  well,  come  to 
us  out  of  the  land  of  dreams. 
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ARE  YOU  A  LIFE  SAVER? 

Bv  ANNA  WORTHINGTON  COALE 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1917,  a  girl  of 
seventeen  was  sitting  on  a  cottage  porch  on 
the  coast  of  Maine  watching  the  bathers 
down  at  the  shore.  Few  swimmers  were  out 
at  that  hour,  but  by  and  by  three  girls  in 
stylish  bathing-suits  came  dancing  out  from 
a  near-by  cottage  and  ventured  forth  into 
the    surf. 

The  girl  on  the  porch  watched  them  with 
great  interest,  for  she  herself  was  a  camp 
girl,  and  at  that  moment  wore  on  her  sweater 
a  big  gold  letter  that  told  of  honors  won  in 
water  sports.  So,  as  she  sat  there  waiting 
for  a  friend,  her  eyes  followed  the  girl  swim- 
mers till  they  were  well  out  beyond  the 
breakers. 

Then  something  peculiar  happened.  One 
of  the  girls  disappeared,  and  the  others  went 
after  her.  Soon  they  were  beyond  their  depth 
and  became  frightened.  One  gave  a  cry  for 
help.  Instantly  two  men  appeared,  and  put  off 
from  the  shore  toward  the  spot  where  the  girls 
were  now  struggling.  And  while  one  went  on  in 
search  of  the  missing  girl,  the  other  came 
rapidly  back,  towing  the  other  two,  and  brought 
them  safely  to  shore.  But  the  other  man — 
the  camp  girl  stood  up  to  watch.  What  was 
the  matter  out  there  ?  Something  was  wrong. 
All  of  a  sudden  she  saw  him  throw  up  his 
hands  in  a  signal  of  distress.  The  man  on 
shore  returned  quickly  to  his  rescue.  The 
camp   girl    saw    them    start    back,    and    then 


sometliing  made  her  heart  come  up  into  her 
throat.  The  rescuer  was  lagging.  He  was 
plainly  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  first  man 
was  unconscious. 

Now  this  yoimg  swimmer,  who  had  won  the 
laurels  of  her  camp,  lost  no  time  in  deciding 
what  to  do.  In  an  instant  she  had  reached  the 
shore,  cast  off  skirt  and  shoes,  and  with  a 
few  long,  skilful  strokes,  alternated  with  easy 
breathing,  reached  the  scene  of  peril.  Then 
transferring  the  heavy,  unconscious  subject  to 
her  own  grasp,  she  began,  by  a  method  prac- 
tised many  times  at  swimming-hour  and  dem- 
onstrated before  the  camp,  to  tow  him  back  to 
shore,  leaving  the  exhausted  man  free  to  strug- 
gle back  to  safety. 

The  missing  girl  was  never  found,  but  the 
drowning  man  was  saved.  One  life-saver  had 
made  good.  A  camp  girl  had  proved  that  she 
knew  what  to  do,  that  she  could  keep  her 
head,  and  that  she  could  be  counted  on  in  an 
emergency.     Could  you  have  done  as  much? 

When  this  girl  came  back  to  camp  for  the 
closing  week,  there  was  a  big  surprise  for  her 
at  the  end.  Amid  the  toasts  and  songs  at  the 
final  banquet,  a  loving-cup  was  brought  in, 
inscribed  with  the  facts  and  date  of  the  res- 
cue, and  presented  to  her  as  a  token  of  recog- 
nition from  all  the  girls. 

Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  for  the  action 
of  the  girls  of  that  camp  in  starting  a  life- 
saving  club.    They  wanted  to  reach  out  beyond 
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the  mere  working  for  their  own  records  on  a 
chart  in  swimming  and  life-saving.  Then,  too, 
they  recognized  tliat,  in  learning  to  safeguard 
iiuman  life,  they  might  be  able  to  render  ser- 
vice to  their  country  in  time  of  war  as  valu- 
al)le  as  that  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Land 
Army.  It  could  well  be  called  a  war  activity, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  organized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  so  that  the  girls  of  this  summer 
and  the  next  and  the  next  may  belong  to  it, 
though  the  war  is  over.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  more  advanced  swim- 
mers of  the  camp,  including  the  girls  of  the 
"life-guard," — those  girls  who  had  a  whole 
string  of  crosses  opposite  their  names  on  a 
chart  that  hung  on  the  wall  just  inside  the 
door  of  the  bungalow,  extending  over  into 
the  columns  of  the  section  marked  "Advanced 
Class,"  showing  a  formidable  amount  of  work 
for  improved  form  on  crawl  and  other  strokes, 
diving,  life-saving,  and  ornamental  swimming. 
— came  together  near  the  end  of  the  season 
and  drew  up  liie  constitution,  which  was  mod- 
eled somewhat  after  that  of  the  life-saving 
clubs  of  the  colleges.  The  club  was  to  be 
managed  by  the  girls  themselves,  with  their 
own  officers,  and  every  girl  in  camp  would  be 
eligible  for  membership,  provided  she  could 
pass  the  tests.  Those  who  qualified  in  1918 
would  be  charter  members. 

Now  constitutions  usually  deal,  first  of  all. 
with  the  objects  of  the  organization,  and  this 
one  had  five.  The  -first  was,  to  safeguard  life 
in  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  by 
dezcloping  sentiment  and  facilities  toward  this 
end. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  verj-  ambitious  for  a 
group  of  girls  in  their  'teens,  but  had  it  not 
been  proved  already  what  a  girl  can  do  if 
only  she  is  ready?  Of  course,  for  the  camp- 
ers themselves  there  was  no  special  need  of 
.safeguarding.  Not  only  does  the  camp  take 
care  that  the  swimmers  are  at  all  times  sur- 
rounded with  safeguards,  but  in  the  best  camps 
each  girl,  as  she  learns  to  swim,  is  taught  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  then  of  others,  in  the 
water.  The  result  is  very  gratifying,  for  in 
all  the  history  of  girls'  camps,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  twenty  years,  there  has  never 
been  reported  a  drowning  accident. 

But  in  the  vicinity  of  that  camp,  there  are 
several  lakes  and  a  w-ide  river,  which  afford 
fishing-grounds  for  the  countryside.  Men  go 
fishing  in  big  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  few  of 
them  know  how  to  swim.  The  country  girl 
is  afraid  of  the  water,  having  no  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  swim,  and  seldom  knows  how 


to  handle  a  boat.  So  every  now  and  then  a 
drowning  accident  occurs,  usually  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing 
for  a  camp  to  help  to  overcome  these  condi- 
tions in  their  own  countryside? 

The  second  object  was  to  prevent  drowning 
by  the  following  methods : 

A.  By  teaching  precautions  that  should  be 
observed  in  swimming  and  boat-handling.  In 
camps  where  water  sports  arc  well  developed, 
the  girls  are  taught  to  right  an  overturned 
canoe;  to  go  out  into  deep  water,  jump  over- 
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board  and  get  in  again;  to  tow  in  to  shore  an 
overturned  canoe;  to  empty  one  after  capsiz- 
ing, within  a  given  time.  The  highest  record 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  belong  to  the  camp  in 
Maine  which  is  the  home  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls'  movement. 

B.  By  holding  swimming  and  life-saving 
exhibitions — an  excellent  way  to  stimulate  in- 
terest. 

C.  Promoting  swimming  and  life-saving 
competitions. 

D.  By  giving  instruction  in  the  various 
methods  of  performing  artificial  respiration. 
The  method  most  approved  by  the  camps  is 
the  Schaeffer  method,  which  requires  only  one 
person  to  apply  it.  But  it  is  well  to  know 
others  also. 

The  third  object  was  to  rescue  those  in  peril 
of  drowning. 
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Last  summer,  near  a  summer  camp,  an  acci- 
dent occurred  which  might  have  been  avoided 
had  any  member  of  such  a  club  as  this  been 
near  at  hand.  A  man  was  allowed  to  drown 
in  the  river,  a  few  miles  away,  only  because 
there  was  no  one  at  hand  who  knew  how  to 
swim.  The  neighbors  tried  to  get  into  com- 
munication with  the  camp,  but  it  was  more 
than  an  hour  before  any  one  could  reach  the 
spot.  Had  an  onlooker  had  the  knowledge  of 
swimming  of  a  fifteen-year-old  camp  girl,  the 
man  might  have  been  saved. 

The  fourth  object  was  to  resuscitate  persons 
apparently  drowned. 

This  camp  was  asked  a  few  years  ago  to 
join  with  a  near-by  hotel  in  the  purchase  of  a 
pulmotor  to  have  on  hand  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent. But  the  swimming  master,  while  not 
discouraging  the  project  for  the  hotel,  felt 
that,  as  far  as  the  camp  girls  were  concerned, 
they  would  be  far  better  equipped  in  case  of 
emergency  if  they  could  use  the  Schaefifer 
method  nf  reNUscitatinn  wliich  was  taught  them. 


The  fifth  and  last  object  was  to  study  and 
conduct  research  work  on  the  most  modern 
and  scientific  strokes  and  methods  of  rescue, 
in  an  endeavor  to  lift  swiniming  to  its  very 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  and  enjoyment. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  these  are  no 
mean  standards  for  a  club,  and  if  tlj  "^  sound 
a  trifle  ambitious  for  camp  girls,  {lieji  .hey 
are  so  much  more  worth  while  striving  for. 
The  girls  who  belong  to  this  club  are  not 
satisfied  with  medals  that  can  be  won  too  eas- 
ily because  the  standards  are  adapted  to  the 
greatest  number.  And  if  these  standards  are 
too  easy  to  require  effort,  then  they  are  willing 
to  make  more  difficult  ones  of  their  own. 

So  much  for  the  objects  of  the  club.  Tlie 
next  thing  in  the  constitution  is  membership. 
.A.S  we  said  above,  any  camper  who  can  pass 
the  tests  is  eligible  for  membership.  What 
are  the  tests?  Well,  here  they  are,  though  we 
submit  them  with  the  explanation  that  they 
were  made  up  by  a  committee  and  are  subject 
to  revision. 
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There  are  three  sets  of  tests  for  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  menihers.  The  first  class  are 
called  Junior  Life-savers,  and  any  girl,  after 
the  majority  vote  of  approval  of  the  club 
members,  may  become  a  Junior  Life-saver 
by  passing  the   following: 

^.  Swim  200  yards  without  becoming  ex- 
hausted, i.e.,  100  yards  on  back,  using  legs 
only,  and  lOO  yards  using  single  over-arm, 
double  over-arm,  or  crawl  stroke,  with  correct 
breathing. 

Now  I  can  hear  some  one  say,  "Tliat  's  easy. 


F.  Execute  the  following  releases  —  this 
means  methods  of  breaking  away  from  the 
grasp  of  a  struggling  person  whom  you  are 
trying  to  rescue : 

(i)   Wrist-hold. 

(2)  Front  strangle-hold. 

(3)  Back  strangle-hold. 

G.  Resuscitation.  Execute  the  Schaeffer 
method  effectively  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

These  are  the  tests  for  a  Junior  Life-saver. 
But  when  a  girl  has  met  all  these  requirements 
successfully,  the  club  docs  not  then  pronounce 
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I  can  do  all  those  strokes."  No  doubt.  You 
can  do  the  back  strokes  and  the  crawl.  But 
what  about  the  breathing?  Can  you  execute 
the  crawl  stroke,  inhaling  and  exhaling  at  the 
proper  intervals  and  with  relaxed  muscles? 
For  that  is  the  test  in  this  life-saving  club. 

B.  Plunge  or  dive  from  landing  and  swim 
ten  yards  well  under  water — eyes  open. 

C.  Surface  dive  in  six  feet  of  water.  I)ring- 
ing  up  human  subject  in  first  position  of  carry 
— that  is,  in  a  good  position  to  be  towed 
ashore,  which  the  life-saver  has  already  been 
taught. 

D.  Swim  fifty  yards  in  camp  costume,  un- 
dress in  deep  water,  and  swim  fifty  yards. 

E.  Use  the  following  carries — or  methods 
of  towing  a  drowning  person — each  twenty- 
five  yards  (the  life-saver  has  been  taught  all 
this  as  part  of  her  swimming  instruction)  : 

( 1 )  Tired-swimmer's  carry. 

(2)  Side-stroke   carry,   without   submerg- 

ing the  subject's  head. 

(3)  Struggling-person's  carry. 


her  a  life-saver.  She  is  merely  a  junior,  which 
means  that  she  is  learning  to  be  a  life-saver, 
and  that  she  has  climbed  a  few  rounds  of  the 
ladder  and  is  ready  to  go  on.  The  ne.xt  thing 
is  to  become  a  Senior  Life-saver,  and  the  next 
clause  in  the  constitution  says  that  a  Junior 
Life-saver  is  qualified  to  become  a  Senior  Life- 
saver  by  passing  the  following: 

.A.  Swim  440  yards,  using  single  over-arm, 
double  over-arm,  or  crawl,  with  correct  breath- 
ing. 

B.  Carry  a  person  seventy-five  yards,  using 
three  typical  carries,  each  twenty-five  yards. 

C.  Releases.  Execute  three  typical  breaks, — 
as,  for  example,  the  wrist-  and  strangle-holds 
of  a  drowning  person  mentioned  above, — three 
times  in  rapid  succession  on  some  one  superior 
to  you  in  weight  and  strength. 

D.  Give  written  answers  to  five  questions  on 
after-treatment  of  resuscitated  persons  and  on 
any  other  phase  of  life-saving;  passing  mark, 

75%- 

Perhaps  you   would   be   interested  to   have 
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some  typical  questions  which  might  be  asked. 
Take  this  one,  for  example  : 

"What  directions  would  you  give  to  two 
inexperienced  persons,  who  happened  to  be  the 
only  ones  on  shore,  when  you  had  just  effected 
a  successful  rescue  of  one  unconscious  subject, 
and  needed  to  return  in  haste  to  the  other 
subject,  who  was  clinging  to  an  upturned  boat 
far  out  from  shore  ?" 

Another  one :  "Give  procedure  after  natural 
respiration  has  been  restored." 

Or  this :  "Explain  in  detail  how  one  would 
approach  and  seize  a  person  struggling  in  the 
water." 

Now  there  is  just  one  more  round  of  the 
ladder.  After  a  girl  has  demonstrated  these 
points  in  swimming  and  rescuing  and  has  been 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  Senior  Life-saver, 
she  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  any 
sort  of  emergency  in  the  water  and  proving 
herself  valuable  in  case  of  need.  But  one 
thing  remains,  and  that  is  to  do  it.  And  that 
is  the  one  and  only  qualification  for  the  ne.xt 
class  of  membership.  This  is  what  the  con- 
stitution says: 

"Any  member  of  Camp  Life-saving 

Club  is  entitled  to  become  a  Master  Life-saver 
after  saving  some  one  in  peril  of  drowning." 

You  mav  be  sure  that  this  club,  organized  by 
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the  girls  of  one  camp,  is  proud  to  have  one 
member  who  has  qualified  as  a  Master  Life- 
saver.  And  as  the  girls  grow  older  and  pass 
out  into  the  world,  who  knows  when  an  emer- 
gency may  add  another  ? 

In  place  of  a  president  the  club  has  a  cap- 
tain for  the  presiding  officer.  It  has  also  a 
secretary-treasurer  and  a  sub-captain,  each 
elected  in  midsummer  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
The  captain,  an  experienced  girl,  besides  pre- 
siding at  meetings  and  supervising  the  work 
of   the   club,   is  authorized   to  pass  on   candi- 


dates' tests,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  expe- 
rienced life-saver  or  swimming  instructor,  and 
it  is  her  duty  to  organize  and  train  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  for  active  duty. 

The  uniform  adopted  by  the  charter  mem- 
bers consists  of  a  one-piece  bathing-suit  in  the 
standard  colors  of  the  camp,  with  a  special 
club  emblem. 

During  the  summer  a  daily  drill,  in  breaks 
and  other  forms,  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
captain  for  all  the  members.  As  one  of  the 
club's  activities,  a  morning  was  spent  in  ex- 
perimenting with  all  the  known  methods  of 
towing  and  carrying  a  person  in  the  water, 
each  member  choosing,  among  the  approved 
methods,  those  that  were  best  adapted  to  her 
and  to  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  This 
proved  valuable  in  requiring  a  girl  to  think 
for  herself  and  to  understand' thoroughly  the 
reason  for  each  thing  she  did. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  work  of  only  a 
single  camp.  To-day,  hundreds  of  camps  are 
doing  splendid  work  in  teaching  boys  and 
girls  to  swim,  to  keep  their  heads,  and  to  feel 
at  home  in  the  water.  A  great  many  also  are 
conducting  drills  in  life-saving,  and  a  great 
many  more  will  in  the  future.  There  are  big 
opportunities  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
camps  for  usefulness  in  a  land  where  only  too 
few  know  liow  to  swim. 
Although  life-saving 
means  serious  business, 
there  is  a  good  story 
told  in  this  camp  about 
one  girl  who  took  the 
tiling  perhaps  too  seri- 
ously. She  was  a 
rather  timid  girl,  and 
she  had  been  dream- 
ing about  life-saving'. 
One  morning  she  was 
awakened  about  dawn 
by  a  low,  steady  cry 
which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  lake.  She 
lay  rigid  for  a  moment, 
and  then  heard  it  again.  It  was  a  man's  voice. 
Jumping  up,  she  flew  to  the  tent  of  the  camp 
leader,  who  was  still  sleeping.  "Miss  Wood!" 
she  gasped,  "w-ake  up,  a  man  is  drowning  in 
the  lake  and  calling  for  help!"  Just  then  an- 
other cry  broke  the  stillness.  "Listen !''  she 
urged ;  "he  's  getting  desperate  now  !"  Miss 
Wood  sprang  up  and  listened.  What  she 
Iieard  was  "Co-o-o-o  boss,  co-o-o-o  boss,  co-o- 
0-0  boss  !"  and  it  came  from  the  opposite  shore, 
where  a  farmer  was  calling  his  cow. 

Not  long  ago,  on  the  page  devoted  to  sports 
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in  the  "New  York  Times,"  an  announcement 
was  made  that  a  committee  was  iieing  formed 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  uniting  the  forces  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  for  a  nation- 


sportsmen,  as.  for  example,  diving  from  high 
towers,  or  executing  dives  that  are  dangerous 
to  the  ear-drum,  as  the  side  or  corkscrew  dives. 
It  is  said  to  he  the  plan  of  this  committee 
to  do    further  standardization — to  adopt  new 
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wide  movement  for  the  universal  teaching  of 
swimming  and  life-saving.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  campaign  to  encourage  mass  instruction  in 
swimming  and  life-saving.  This  mass  instruc- 
tion has  proved  so  successful  among  the  sailors 
that  it  may  be  adopted  in  schools  also. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Swimming 
Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation has  made  great  strides  toward  stand- 
ardizing swimming  in  the  colleges.  It  has 
produced  a  "Swimming  Guide,"  and  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  from  the  water- 
sports  competitions  of  the  colleges  feats  or 
"stunts"  that  contain  an  element  of  danger, 
and  therefore  not  to  be   recognized  by  good 


rules  to  govern  swimming  and  life-saving 
contests  in  the  schools.  By  combining  the 
forces  of  these  three  strong  organizations,  we 
may  hope  for  great  results  in  stimulating  the 
whole  country  to  the  need  and  importance  of 
having  all  children  learn  to  swim.  The  war 
has  stimulated  many  good  things,  and  this  is 
not  the  least. 

In  the  colleges  great  interest  has  been  mani- 
fest for  some  time.  They  have  their  water- 
polo  and  their  life-saving  clubs.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  too,  with  its  fine  pools,  has  made  a 
great  feature  of  swimming.  .Ml  pulling  to- 
gether, much  can  be  done.  And  let  them  not 
forget  the  campers. 


THE  KANGAROO 

A  NoiiscMsc  Verse. 

By  GEORGE  C.  CASSARD 

I  ONCK  became  acquainted  with  a  cultured  kangaroo, 

Who  had  a  voice  melodious  and  strong; 
I  asked  him  to  instruct  me  in  the  ballads  that  he  knew, 

.-\.nd  in  reply  he  sang  this  little  song: 

"In  the  winter  when  there  's  snow  and  sleet,      "But   when    the    summer-time    comes    'round, 
.\nd  radiators  bang  and  sizz,  I  live  on  Winter  Street,  you  see: 

I  stay  at  home  on  Summer  Street  And  this  arrangement.  I   have   found. 

In  Boston,  where  my  lodging  is.  Amuses  and  refreshes  me." 
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THE  BIRTHDAY  CHILD 

By  MATTIE  LEE  HAUSGEx\ 

"I   HAVE  a  rose,"   said  dainty   I\Iay, 
"Because  I  'm  six  years  old  to-day. 
You  cannot   reach  it,  I  suppose, 
But  I  will  stand  on  tippy-toes, 
And  you  can  bend  way  over 
To  smell  it,  for  it  is  so  sweet — ■ 
A  precious  and  delicious  treat 
From  Daddy — my  dear  lover!" 


TIIC  CALLERS 


By  ALIX  THORN 


When-  tinkle,  tinkle,  goes  our  bell, 

I  leave  my  doll  asleep, 
And  over  the  big  banister 

I  always  like  to  peep. 


When    through    the    glass    I    see    a    hat, 

A  lovely  veil  and  all, 
I  know  a  lady's  at  the  door, 

And  Mother  has  a  call. 


But   when   the   bell    rings  7Try   loud, 

And  no  one  I  can  see, 
I  know  it  is  some  little  friend, 

Who  's  come  to  visit  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
Les  Blesses 

It  was  not  many  days  before  I  had  made  a 
place  for  myself  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  hospital.  I  did  become  of  service 
in  this  community  of  maimed  and  stricken  men, 
and  I  was  very  glad :  nevertheless,  there 
seemed  something  lacking.  About  me  was  so 
great  an  activity  that  I  felt  a  little  outside  of  it 
all.  I  longed  to  make  some  sacrifice.  I  saw 
the  doctors  and  nurses  working  to  the  very 
limit  of  their  endurance,  at  hand,  night  and 
day,  to  do  all  within  their  power  for  the  poor 
helpless  ones  who  looked  to  them  for  relief. 
They  took  no  thought  of  themselves,  they 
snatched  hurried  meals,  begrudging  their  time 
away  from  their  tasks  of  mercy.  Week  in  and 
week  out  they  toiled,  uttering  no  complaint, 
asking  no  reward.  Oh,  but  they  were  splen- 
did, these  American  nurses  and  doctors ! 

So,  in  comparison,  my  small  duties  seemed 
of  little  worth;  but  one  day  I  spoke  to  the 
chaplain  and  he  reassured  me  somewhat. 

"You  and  I,  Jeannette,"  he  told  me,  "are  not 
so  useless  as  you  think.  I  too  have  sometimes 
wanted  a  more  active  role  to  play  when  I  saw 
the  doctors  and  the  nurses  doing  miracles  for 
the  pains  of  the  body.  But  we,  my  child,  help 
to  ease  the  pains  of  the  heart.  Our  poilus 
suffer  in  spirit,  remember  that.  If  we  can 
brighten  their  lives  even  a  little,  be  sure  it  is  a 
good  service.  Do  not  fret.  Every  laugh  you 
bring  to  one  of  our  wounded  soldiers  is  so 
much  medicine  to  his  soul." 

After  a  time  I  came  to  see  that  this  was  true, 
and  grew  more  content.  When  the  poilus 
learned  to  know  me  better,  they  talked  of  their 
homes  or  their  children.  I  did  not  need  to  say 
very  much.  Just  a  word  now  and  then,  or  a 
question,  would  set  them  going,  and  their  faces 
would  grow  gentle  with  thoughts  of  those  they 
loved. 

Of  course  they  were  all  different,  and  some 
whose  wounds  kept  them  wth  vis  for  a  long 
time  came  to  be  like  old  friends. 

For  instance  there  was  Pegoulade,  a  mature 
man  from  the  Midi,  with  a  childish  taste  for 
peppermint  drops,  a  passion  which  I  had  some 
trouble  to  satisfy. 


"Some  have  their  smokes,  Madeinoiselle," 
he  explained,  "and  I,  too,  like  a  pufif;  but  when 
I  was  in  the  trenches  with  water  up  to  my 
knees,  when  I  was  caked  from  top  to  toe  with 
mud,  when  I  never  knew  when  I  should  get 
food,  do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of? 
You  could  n't  guess.  Peppermint  drops  !  Ah, 
it  is  to  laugh.  But  I  tell  you,  in  truth,  1 
dreamed  of  them.  My  pals  would  talk  cham- 
pagne or  poulct,  but  I — it  was  always  pepper- 
mint drops  I  wanted.  I  would  have  gone 
across  No  Man's  Land  for  a  sou's  worth." 

Then  there  was  Pascalon.  His  talk  was  of 
a  young  son  whose  education  much  concerned 
him.  He  wanted  the  boy  to  be  an  avocat,  and 
was  greatly  worried  for  fear  the  war  would 
interfere  with  his  plans. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  would  say  pathetically, 
"I  have  a  sadness  about  all  this.  His  mother 
and  I  argued  it  this  way  and  that,  not  always 
in  accord,  as  to  what  the  boy  should  be ;  but  at 
last  she  saw  it  as  I  did,  and  we  were  rejoiced 
to  have  the  matter  settled.  Then — bang !  Along 
comes  this  beastly  war  to  upset  things.  I  cry 
'I'ive  la  France'  from  my  heart,  Tsut  all  the 
same  it  is  a  disappointment,  as  you  will  admit." 

"Of  course,"  I  agreed,  "but  how  old  is  your 
son.  Monsieur  Pascalon?" 

"He  will  be  one  year  of  age  in  the  spring. 
Mademoiselle,"  the  man  answered  with  a  proud 
smile ;  "and  he  is  such  a  boy !  There  has  never 
been  one  like  him;  and  tall — he  is  so — tiens !" 

He  stopped  suddenly  with  a  wrench  of  pain 
from  his  wounded  arm,  which  he  had  forgotten 
and  moved  to  show^  me  how  big  a  boy  was  his 
baby. 

Pascalon  had  endless  stories  of  his  baby, 
some  of  which  he  may  have  made  up  during 
those  long  nights  and  days  spent  in  the 
trenches ;  but,  whether  they  were  invented  or 
not,  he  believed  them  firmly. 

It  was  in  the  convalescent  wards  that  I 
found  myself  of  most  use.  But  it  was  not  I 
who  made  these  maimed  and  broken  men  laugh. 
It  w^as  they,  who,  thinking  that  I  did  not  know, 
planned  while  I  was  absent  all  sorts  of  funny 
jokes  and  stories  in  order  to  make  me  laugh. 
They  liked  to  hear  me.  They  said  so  quite 
frankly.  And  there  were  times  when  the  pathos 
of  it  nearly  brought  tears  instead  of  smiles. 
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Often  and  often,* on  my  way  home  at  the  end 
of  the  afternoon,  I  wondered  if  anywhere  else 
there  were  men  who  had  tlie  courage  of  these 
soldiers  of  France.  Of  course  there  were,  but 
I  had  never  met  them,  and  when  day  after  day 
I  saw  men  laugh  while  their  faces  were  twisted 
with  the  pain  they  tried  to  hide,  it  was  not  to 
he  marveled  at  that  I  made  heroes  of  them  all 
— they  all  were  heroes. 

Meanwhile,  Christmas  came  and  went.  The 
good  chaplain  found  plenty  of  help  in  his 
plans,  for  there  were  always  nurses  or  doctors 
or  orderlies  willing  to  give  up  their  periods  of 
rest  to  make  the  wards  gay  with  holly  and 
mistletoe.  And  how  can  I  describe  the  watch- 
ing eyes  from  the  beds  as  the  green  boughs 
brought  recollections  of  past  holidays.  We  all 
worked  hard,  and  oh,  how  well  we  were  repaid 
for  our  labor !  The  gladness  on  the  faces  of 
our  brave  blesses  was  enough  to  warm  our 
hearts  for  months  to  come. 

At  the  pension  our  days  passed  with  little  to 
break  their  monotony.  Letters  from  our  dear 
ones  at  the  front  came  with  fair  regularity,  and 
their  arrival  brought  our  greatest  pleasure. 
They  were  cheerful  messages,  hopeful,  uncom- 
plaining; and  we  answered  in  the  same  spirit. 
Papa  wrote  stories  of  his  men,  never  tiring  of 
praising  their  valor.  Grandpere  was  enthusi- 
astic over  his  work,  and  insisted  that  he  was 
growing  younger  every  day.  It  was  difficult 
to  remember  that  he  was  really  an  old  man. 

The  new  year  brought  with  it  the  hope  that, 
by  its  close,  we  should  see  the  end  of  such  suf- 
fering, for  we  were  confident  that,  with  the 
spring,  our  armies  would  be  on  the  move  again 
and  the  Bodies  would  be  driven  out. 

But  our  work  never  stopped.  Though  there 
were  no  big  battles,  new  wounded  were  always 
arriving,  and  the  demands  upon  the  Red  Cross 
never  ceased.  We  were  busy  from  early  in  the 
morning  till  late  in  the  evening,  and,  to  keep 
up  our  strength,  we  went  to  bed  very  shortly 
after  dinner. 

I  could  tell  tale  after  tale  of  the  happenings 
at  the  hosi)ital  that  touched  the  very  depths  of 
sadness.  Of  men  who  died  with  a  smile  upon 
their  lips,  thinking  of  their  absent  little  ones. 
Of  wives  summoned  hastily,  only  to  arrive  too 
late.  Of  old  mothers,  come  to  say  a  last  adieu 
to  their  dear  sons,  who  left  the  little  chapel 
dry-eyed,  with  a  murmur  of  "Vive  la  France" 
upon  their  parched  lips.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
tragedy  upon  tragedy,  we  were  never  wholly 
without  recompense  at  the  passing  of  one  we 
had  learned  to  love.  There  were  many  hope- 
less cases  who  never  faltered,  who  spoke  in 
gentle  jest  of  their  chances,  who  failed  a  lit- 


tle day  by  day,  but  who  never  complained.  It 
seamed  at  times,  so  gallantly  were  these  silent 
battles  fought,  that  to  mourn  when  they  lost 
the  fight  was  to  belittle  the  beautiful  souls  of 
those  who  had  given  up  their  lives  for  the 
country  we  all  loved. 

For  me,  my  days  in  the  hospital  brought 
strength  to  bear  my  own  hardest  trial.  I  can- 
not say  that  the  blow  was  unexpected.  It 
could  not  be  to  any  of  us,  living  through  those 
bitter  days,  who  had  a  father  or  a  brother  at 
the  front.  We  hojjcd  they  might  be  spared. 
We  prayed  for  their  safety,  but  always  there 
was  the  ache  of  an.xiety  in  our  hearts.  And  at 
length,  one  day,  when  I  had  returned  from  the 
hospital  I  found  a  good  cure  awaiting  me.  It 
was  his  sad  duty  to  break  the  news. 

In  my  diary  I  have  the  entry  thus: 

"To-day  I  learned  that  my  dear  papa  has 
died  for  France." 

I  remember  sitting  with  my  pen  in  my  hand, 
trying  to  write  something  of  what  was  in  my 
heart.  I  wanted  to  shape  a  sentence  to  be  read 
in  years  to  come — to  put  down  a  brief  record 
of  my  love  and  of  my  sorrow.  But  there  were 
no  words  to  tell  of  it.  He  was  gone,  and  I 
should  never  see  him  again.  All  our  little 
plans  for  the  future  had  been  wiped  out. 
Everything  was  blank  before  me. 

In  the  days  that  followed  I  thought  that  my 
fortitude  must  fail.  To  hold  a  smiling  face 
seemed  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  could 
find  the  strength  to  meet  my  task  only  by  pray- 
ing for  the  courage  to  do  so. 

And  I  found  it.  Thereafter  I  shared  the 
grief  of  those  who  came  to  the  hospital  to  say 
farewell  to  their  beloved.  Now  I  could  feel 
with  them,  and,  as  they  went  away,  whisper 
softly  in  their  cars:  "I,  too,  understand.  My 
papa  died  for  France!" 

A  day  or  two  later  came  a  letter  from  the 
war  office.  It  was  a  notice  that  my  dear  father 
had  won  le  Croix  dc  Guerre,  and  since  he  had 
died,  the  decoration  was  to  be  bestowed  upon 
me  in  his  honor.  I  was  ordered  to  present  my- 
self, at  an  appointed  time,  at  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  where  the  ceremony  would  be  per- 
formed. 

Madame  Barton  went  with  me,  and  in  the 
courtyard  I  was  placed  with  the  wounded  sol- 
diers of  France  whose  particular  acts  of  brav- 
ery were  to  be  rewarded.  We  were  a  sad  com- 
pany to  look  upon.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  leg  and  hobbled  about  on  crutches. 
Another,  with  bandaged  eyes,  had  to  be  led. 
Close  to  me,  in  a  wheeled  chair,  was  one  who 
would  never  walk  again.  Several  groups  of 
men   stood   proudly   upright,   bearing   the  torn 
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and  tattered  flags  of  their  regiments,  which 
were  to  be  honored — and  I  think  those  shat- 
tered banners  w'ere  the  saddest  sight  in  tlie 
courtyard.  They  stood  for  those  doubly  brave 
men  who  had  died  to  save  the  rent  symbols  of 
their  regiments  and  of  their  country;  but  I  am 
sure  their  spirits  hovered  near  the  flags  they 
loved.     I  thought  I  felt  them  near  me. 

The  soldiers  looked  at  me  with  understand- 
ing eyes.  One  or  two  nodded  with  a  smile  of 
encouragement,  knowing  what  was  in  my 
heart.  Another  saluted  me  ceremoniously,  as 
he  might  have  saluted  a  general.  None  of  them, 
of  course,  had  I  ever  seen  before,  and  yet  they 
were  not  strangers.  What  was  the  bond  be- 
tween us  ?  What  was  the  intimate  feeling  that 
held  us  for  that  brief  time?  Soon  we  were  to 
part,  never,  in  all  probability  to  see  or  hear 
of  each  other  again,  and  yet  for  the  instant 
we  were  as  members  of  the  same  household. 
But  no,  not  for  the  instant — for  all  time  !  We 
were  French — that  made  us  of  one  family. 
There  had  always  been  the  bond.  Only  now 
that  little  group  of  maimed  and  stricken 
people  realized  it  as  they  never  had  before. 

At  a  word  we  were  drawn  up  in  line,  not 
very  many  of  us  after  all,  and  in  a  moment  the 
officers  came  marching  in,  with  General  Joffre 
at  their  head  to  confer  the  honors. 

The  ceremony  began  at  once  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line  from  me.  An  officer  read  in  a 
low  tone  an  account  of  the  acts  of  bravery 
which  had  won  the  candidate  the  cross,  then 
the  general  would  pin  it  upon  his  breast,  kiss 
him  upon  both  cheeks,  salute,  and  pass  on  to 
the  ne.xt  man. 

When  the  general  came  to  a  tattered  flag 
he  stopped  and  looked  up  at  it,  as  if  his 
thoughts  dwelt,  as  did  mine,  upon  those  who 
had  died  for  it.  The  men  who  carried  the  flag 
lowered  it,  and  the  general  attached  the 
Mcdaille  Militaire  to  the  standard.  Then, 
when  it  was  raised  again,  he  saluted  the  ban- 
ner gravely  and  silently,  standing  for  a  long 
time  with  his  hand  to  his  cap.  It  seemed  to 
me  his  lips  moved — as  if  he  said  a  prayer. 

At  last  he  came  to  me,  and  I  stood  straight, 
trying  to  listen  to  the  words  that  told  of  how 
Papa  had  saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  soldiers 
and  lost  his  own.  But  I  scarcely  heard.  My 
eyes  were  upon  General  Joffre,  who  looked 
back  at  me  with  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy.  It  was  as  if  his  great  soul  shared 
the  suffering  of  all  his  countrymen.  Then  I 
ceased  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  officer  who  was 
reading.     I  could  no  longer  hold  back  my  tears. 

I  cannot  remember  how  the  cross  came  to 
be  pinned  upon  my  breast.     I  only  recall  the 


general  as  he  kissed  me.  his  hands  upon  my 
shoulders  giving  a  gentle  pressure  of  reassur- 
ance. Then  he  spoke  to  me  in  a  low  tone. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "the  women  of  France 
do  not  weep  for  those  brave  ones  who  are 
gone.  It  is  true  that  your  father  is  dead;  but 
he  is  only  one.  Remember  how  many  I  have 
lost.  Think  you  they  call  me  'Papa  Joffre'  and 
I  do  not  know  them  for  my  sons?  Ah.  my  chil- 
dren have  died  by  thousands,  and  yet  I  do  not 
weep.  Be  brave,  via  petite.  Do  not  mourn 
for  thy  father,  who  died  a  hero  for  France.  If 
thou  hast  a  tear  to  shed,  let  it  fall  for  Papa 
Joffre,  who  is  still  alive." 

That  was  the  end.  I  ran  back  to  Madame 
Barton,  trembling,  and  never,  so  long  as  I  live, 
shall  I  forget  that  hour  I  spent  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

A   VISITOR   FROM    Lfl   BaS 

From  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  I  went  to  the 
cathedral,  and  from  there  straight  to  my  poilits 
at  the  hospital. 

I  first  visited  the  convalescents  sitting  in 
the  sun-room.  They  were  expecting  me,  and  a 
smile  lit  up  their  faces  at  my  entrance.  Then 
they  saw  the  medal  hanging  at  my  breast. 

They  did  not  become  solemn  and  pour  out 
words  of  sympathy.  Into  their  eyes  came  a 
look  of  understanding. 

"Was  it  your  father,  Mademoiselle?"  one 
asked,  gently. 

"Yes."  I  answered,  "but  we  must  not  talk  of 
my  troubles."    I  was  near  to  tears  again. 

"There  is  no  sorrow.  Mademoiselle,  when  a 
brave  man  dies,"  he  told  me.  while  the  others 
nodded.  "For  you  it  is  hard,  that  goes  without 
saying;  but  I  am  reminded  of  one  girl  who  lost 
her  husband.  You  remember  Mariette  ?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  another  poiln. 

"Surely,"  was  the  answer,  "we  saw  her  at 
Meaux  among  the  ruins." 

"Yes,  that  's  the  one,"  the  first  went  on. 
"Well,  Mademoiselle,  she  had  nothing  left  in 
all  the  world.  Her  father  had  been  taken  to 
Belgium  by  the  Germans.  Her  husband  had 
died  in  the  swamps  of  the  Petit  Morin.  She 
was  alone,  you  understand,  but  she  had  a  brave 
heart.  'Who  am  I  that  I  should  weep?"  she 
said  to  us.  "I,  too.  would  die  to  help  save 
France.' 

"And  that  was  true,  she  would  have  done  so. 
Perhaps  she  will  yet.  She  begged  our  captain 
to  give  her  a  rifle,  saying  that  she  could  shoot 
as  well  as  any  man  and  wanted  to  go  to  the 
front.     Ah.  la,  la.  the  women  !  Mademoiselle," 
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he  went  on  more  earnestly,  holding  vip  a  finger 
as  if  to  emphasize  his  words,  "we  talk  of  fight- 
ing for  France,  but  we  think  of  our  mothers." 

"It  is  all  one,"  said  another,  solemnly. 
"France  is  our  mother!" 

"You  heard  that  from  la  viclle  Pichon,"  a 
younger  man  cut  in.  "She  was  hobbling  about 
Senlis,  Mademoiselle,  looking  for  a  brass  ket- 
tle the  Bodies  had  taken.  Mind  you,  the  town 
was  a  ruin — hardly  one  stone  left  upon  an- 
other. 'Have  you  seen  it  ?'  she  asked  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  she  met.  Ah,  she  was  funny, 
the  old  gramiy  Pichon,  but  no  simpleton. 
'Fight !'  she  said  to  us.  'That  's  all  you  great 
big  boys  are  fit  for.  Leave  the  rest  to  your 
mothers.' 

"  'But  I  have  no  mother,  dame,'  one  of  us 
cried,  to  tease  her. 

"  'France  is  your  mother  !'  she  retorted  quick 
as  a  flash.  'See  to  it  that  you  fight  well  for  her.' " 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  another  began ;  and 
so  the  afternoon  went  before  I  knew  it.  My 
good  poilits  had  taken  it  upon  themselves  to 
play  my  usual  part.  I  forgot  myself,  as  they 
had  meant  I  should,  their  kind  hearts  showing 
them  the  best  way  to  ease  my  pain.  To  think 
of  others  is  the  quickest  way  to  dry  one's  tears, 
as  has  been  said  a  hundred  thousand  times ; 
and  my  brave  poiliis  saw  to  it  that  I  should 
have  no  leisure,  whilst  I  was  with  them,  to 
dwell  upon  my  own  misfortunes. 

The  good  chaplain,  Mademoiselle  Peters, 
Monsieur  Reed,  and  all  my  many  friends  in 
the  hospital  found  the  best  words  to  comfort 
me..  They  had  grown  wise  in  the  ways  of  help- 
ing those  who  suft'ered  as  I  did. 

Grandpere  wrote  to  me,  saying  that  he  and  I 
were  the  only  ones  left  of  the  family,  but  there 
ran  through  his  letter  a  note  of  pride  in  his 
dead  son.  "The  older  we  grow,  my  dear,"  he 
said,  "the  more  do  we  love  France."  It  was  a 
kind  and  loving  message,  and  the  tears  I  shed 
over  it  helped  me  to  bear  my  burden. 

So  in  this  way,  finding  bravery  and  courage 
on  every  hand,  I  managed  to  go  on  with  my 
life  as  theretofore. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  my  return  home,  one 
morning,  from  the  Red  Cross  station,  I  found 
a  mud-stained  and  rather  dilapidated  poilii 
waiting  for  me. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  as  I  entered  and  came 
toward  me  half  timidly. 

"Is  it  Mademoiselle  de  Martigny?"  he  asked 
in  a  low  tone.  "But,  of  course,  it  can  be  no 
other.  I  am  Andre  Cupin.  The  one  who  was 
saved  by  your  father.  Mademoiselle." 

"But  you  also  saved  his  life,"  I  answered, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  him. 


He  took  it  eagerly  and  kissed  it  as  if  I  had 
been  a  great  lady. 

"Ah,  that  was  nothing.  Mademoiselle!"  he 
insisted  earnestly.  "Every  poihi  in  his  com- 
pany would  gladly  have  done  as  much.  All 
loved  him,  Mademoiselle.  We,  his  men,  have 
talked  it  over  and  decided  that  one  of  us  should 
go  to  you.  And  who  better  than  I.  though  I 
cannot  talk  by  the  book,  Mademoiselle." 

"But  how  did  you  get  away?"  I  asked,  for 
I  had  a  certain  dread  of  what  his  story  might 
be.  It  would  open  an  old  wound  I  was  trying 
so  hard  to  heal. 

"Oh,  that  was  easily  arranged,"  he  explained. 
"I  had  leave  to  go  home  for  a  few  days,  and — 
and  so  I  came  here." 

"But  you  would  have  seen  your  family  other- 
wise," I  protested,  knowing  well  what  a  treas- 
ured time  his  short  periods  of  leave  were  to 
the  poilu,  whose  thoughts  were  ever  upon  his 
wife  and  children. 

"Oh,  la,  la!"  he  laughed,  with  a  fine  show  of 
indifference;  "I  have  had  a  letter  from  home, 
and  they  are  all  well.  That  was  my  only 
anxiety.  As  to  seeing  them — cut!  It  is  noth- 
ing. It  would  make  the  work  harder  for  the 
mother,  who  has  all  she  can  do  to  make  both 
ends  meet  already." 

It  was  plain  enough  that  he  had  given  up 
his  holiday  to  visit  me,  and  wished  to  make 
light  of  the  sacrifice. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said,  giving  him  my  hand 
again.     "You  are  very  good." 

We  sat  down,  and  after  a  word  or  two  more 
he  began. 

"You  had  the  account  of  what  happened, 
when  the  cross  was  given  you?"  he  asked,  and 
I  nodded.  "That  was  not  the  story,  but  only  a 
report,  Mademoiselle.  It  was  not  the  same. 
It  could  not  have  been.  It  said  nothing  of  how 
we  loved  our  captain,  who  cared  for  his  chil- 
dren in  the  company  as  if  he  had  been  their 
mother  and  their  father,  too.  In  the  morning, 
first  thing,  he  looked  us  over  himself.  He  was 
not  one  to  leave  such  duties  to  the  sergeants. 
No,  indeed.  Mademoiselle !  He  would  see  all 
things  with  his  own  eyes  and  oh,  la,  la  !  how  he  - 
would  scold  if  we  were  careless  about  our- 
selves !  'You  silly  fellow,'  he  would  say  to 
Finaud ;  who  would  forget  this  or  that  any  day. 
'What  shall  I  do  with  you  to  keep  you  from 
being  killed?  If  you  put  your  head  above  the 
parapet,  it  will  be  blown  off  just  as  certainly 
as  to-morrow  will  be  Tuesday !  And,  to  save 
you,  I  shall  do  thus  and  so.' 

"And  he  would.  Mademoiselle,  for  Finaud's 
own  good.  Nor  was  he  one  to  be  careless  with, 
when  he  gave  an  order.    No,  no,  no !    He  was 
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a  fatiier  to  us,  strict  and  kind  and — .  Ah,  I 
cannot  toll  you  what  we  felt  for  him,  here," 
and  Andre  put  his  huge  hand  to  his  heart.  "In 
a  word.  Mademoiselle,  we  loved  him !  That 
tells  you  all — and  now  he  is  gone.  We  are 
desolate,  and  every  man  of  us  would  give  his 
life  to  have  him  back.  .\s  for  me— to  save  my 
clumsy  carcass  he  was  lost.  It  seems  a  heavy 
sacrifice  just  for  Anilre  Cupin ;  but  it  was  like 
him,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  his  place. 
May,  Mademoiselle,  do  not  weep.  I  did  not 
come  here  for  that ;  but  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  how  he  died,  that  you  may  be  proud  of  him. 
Forget  that  it  was  I,  if  you  can,  and  forgive 
me  that  I  am  alive." 

There  was  such  a  depth  of  sorrow  in  his 
tone  that  I  was  forced  at  once  to  reassure  him. 

"He  told  me  all  about  you,"  I  said.  "He 
asked  me  to  say  a  prayer  for  you.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  forgive  if  my  papa  saved  the  life  of  a 
brave  man.  He  himself  told  me  you  were 
that." 

"Did  he  so?"  Andre  murmured.  "He  would 
have  said  it  of  every  man  he  commanded,  and 
it  would  have  been  the  truth.  Mademoiselle. 
How  could  one  not  be  brave  with  such  a  cap- 
tain ?  But  to  my  story.  We  were  to  make  an 
attack.  We  all  knew  when  and  how.  It  was 
our  captain  who  told  us.  He  believed  that  we 
should  understand  what  was  ahead  of  us,  and 
he  saw  to  it  that  we  were  informed.  Well,  we 
lay  in  our  trench,  in  the  front  line,  you  com- 
prehend, and  waited  for  dawn.  All  night  the 
shells  crashed  over  our  heads  and  the  Bodies 
replied,  shot  for  shot.  We  slejit,  Mademoiselle, 
though  no  doubt  it  seems  strange  that  we 
could ;  but  one  gets  used  to  it.  The  shells — - 
the  bullets — ah,  it  becomes  an  old  story  I  Well 
then,  we  waited,  knowing  that  all  these  shots, 
going  out  into  the  blackness,  were  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  attack  on  the  morrow;  and  just 
before  the  sun  came  up,  the  sergeants  woke  us 
and  we  took  our  positions  ready  for  the  charge. 

"It  seemed  a  long  wait,  those  next  ten  min- 
utes, longer  than  all  tlie  night  through.  We 
were  not  afraid,  though  we  knew  that  death 
was  near  to  us.  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  we  did 
not  fear.  It  was,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  habit  we 
had  formed.  And,  Mademoiselle,  if  one's  turn 
come.s — well,  it  comes  !  So  why  worry  ?  But  I 
did  think  of  my  wife  Marie  and  the  babies, 
and — well,  I  told  myself  that,  if  I  died,  she 
would  take  care  of  them.  Also  they  would  not 
have  to  sutTer  as  I  have  suffered;  for  this. 
Mademoiselle,  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  wars. 
On  that  we  are  determined.  But  I  stray  again 
from  my  tale  with  talking  of  myself,  when  it 
is  of  your  father  that  I  should  be  talking. 


".\t  dawn,  then,  the  heavy  firing  ceased  for 
a  moment,  only  to  renew  itself  a  thousand 
times  more  vigorously.  It  was  as  if  the  earth 
would  be  rent  in  two — and  then  we  went  out 
of  the  trench. 

"We  do  not  hurry  at  first.  Mademoiselle. 
We  take  it  easy,  keeping  together,  so  that  at 
the  last,  when  we  hurl  ourselves  at  the  Bodies, 
we  shall  not  be  scattered,  .\cross  that  space 
we  call  No  Man's  Land  we  went  at  a  fast 
walk ;  and  above  all  the  clamor  of  the  burst- 
ing shells  we  could  hear  your  father's  voice, 
and  it  put  heart  into  us,  you  may  be  sure. 
'Steady,  my  children !'  he  called,  and  it  braced 
us — no  doubt  of  that.  I  tell  you,  Mademoiselle, 
it  is  not  .so  easy  to  walk  as  if  on  parade,  with 
the  bullets  whizzing  past  you  and  the  shells 
bursting  over  your  head,  or  digging  huge 
graves  in  front  of  you.  Out  of  the  corner  of 
your  eye  you  see  a  comrade  fall  here  and  there 
along  the  thin  line,  and  you  are  glad  to  hear 
your  cajTtain's  voice.  So  on  we  went  until  we 
neared  the  Bodie  trench.  Then  came  the  order 
to  charge  on  the  run !  \\'ith  a  shout  w^e  went 
at  it,  and  in  a  little  it  was  ours.  Wc  made  a 
few  prisoners,  and  it  came  time  to  go  after  the 
next  line.  This,  too,  we  captured;  and  then 
there  was  a  third  one  to  be  taken. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  I  have  no  words  bad 
enough  to  tell  you  what  we  think  of  the  sales 
Bodies.  Our  company  went  toward  the  next 
trench,  but,  as  we  approached,  up  jumped  a 
squad  of  Germans  with  their  hands  raised 
above  their  heads,  shouting  'Camarade !  Cama- 
ra-de!  Do  not  shoot!  Do  not  shoot!'  They 
were  .surrendering,  you  understand,  and  we 
had  a  pity  for  them,  not  having  learned  all 
their  vileness.  Your  father  gave  us  the  order 
not  to  kill,  and  w-e  went  on,  all  unprepared, 
lowering  our  rifles,  thinking  nothing  of  those 
few  men  upon  the  parapet.  But  then  came 
their  treachery  !  One  cannot  trust  the  word 
of  a  Cierman — not  now  or  ever.  Mademoiselle. 
When  they  had  us  at  their  mercy,  those  who 
had  been  asking  pity  dropped  back  into  their 
trench  and  opened  fire  upon  us  with  their 
mitrailleuses.  There  were  scores  of  others, 
hidden  in  shell-holes  behind  us,  who  had  crept 
up  while  our  attention  was  centered  upon 
those  who  pretended  to  surrender. 

"We  were  brave,  and  there  was  our  good 
captain.  All  was  not  lost ;  but  we  must  cut  our 
way  back  to  the  second  trench.  We  fought. 
Mademoiselle.  Your  father  was  everywhere, 
rallying  his  men,  and  we  were  almost  through. 
It  happened  that  I  was  near  to  him  at  the  time. 
I  felt  safer  with  him,  you  understand.  He  and 
I  could  fight  together.     Then  he  bumped  into 
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me.  'Ho,  Andre  !  We  '11  clear  them  yet !'  And 
he  turned  to  see  how  his  men  were  falling  hack. 

"At  that  moment,  Mademoiselle,  a  shell 
knocked  me  senseless.  No  hurt,  but  for  an 
instant,  bang !  I  was  on  my  back,  and  the 
captain  noted  my  fall. 

"I  came  to  my  senses  in  his  arms;  but  in  that 
little  time  which  he  had  lost  in  picking  me  up, 
he  had  dropped  behind  the  others,  and  a  dozen 
Bodies  were  upon  us.  It  was  hand  to  hand, 
and  I  was  something  of  a  load  for  a  figliting 
man.  'Let  me  down,  inon  capitainc,'  I  shouted, 
wriggling,  and  he  dropped  me  on  my  feet. 

"  'Go  back,'  he  ordered,  while  he  faced  the 
beasts  that  followed  us. 

"But  orders  or  no  orders,  Mademoiselle,  I 
would  not  stir  from  his  side.  We  fought  to- 
gether. Then  some  of  our  company,  discover- 
ing what  was  going  on,  came  out  again  to  our 
aid.  Ah,  la,  la !  it  was  a  fight.  More  Bodies 
ran  up,  more  of  our  men  took  a  hand  in  it.  We 
struggled  here  and  there,  as  if  we  were  alone 
in  the  world. 

"And  now  comes  the  part  that  is  hardest  to 
tell.  The  captain  gave  us  the  order  to  retreat 
to  the  trench,  and  at  that,  thinking,  of  course, 


that  he  would  return  with  us,  I  faced  about,  as 
did  the  otliers.  But  whether  your  father  was 
wounded  and  could  not  accompany  us,  I  do  not 
know.  Looking  back  on  the  instant  I  jumped 
to  safety,  I  saw  him  fall,  with  a  crowd  of  the 
Bodies  around  him.  At  the  same  moment  a 
machine-gun  opened  fire  upon  us  from  another 
angle,  and  it  would  have  been  suicide  to  leave 
the  trench. 

"That  is  the  story.  Mademoiselle.  Our  cap- 
tain saved  my  life.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
moment  when  he  stopped  for  me,  he  would 
have  been  with  us  to-day.  But  he  did  stop. 
Mademoiselle  He  was  our  father  as  well  as 
our  captain.  He  could  not  see  one  of  his  sons 
fall  and  not  hold  out  a  hand  to  help  him  up 
again  To  save  me,  he  died.  Mademoiselle. 
We  thought  it  only  right  that  you  should  know 
it  as  it  happened.  It  is  not  the  same  as  an 
official  report,  which  is  without  understanding. 

"Also  the  whole  company  sends  to  you  their 
deep  sympathy.  We  are  rough  poiliis,  but  your 
father  was  as  a  father  to  us.  We  should  be 
very  proud.  Mademoiselle,  if  you  could  bring 
yourself,  sometimes,  to  think  of  us  as — as  your 
brothers." 


(To  be  continued) 


KXAIUNATIOX  DAY  AT  fOXGO  FREE  SCHOOL 

PBINCIPAL    (TO    TRUSTEaiS)  :      SINCE    MISCHIE\OrS    ELI    HAS    BEEN    PLACED    LN    THE    FBONT    BOW.    THE 

LUPBO\'EMENT  IN  THE  MENTAL  AEITHMETIC  BECITATION   HAS  BEEN   \-EBT  GBATIFTING 


LilliR  AMI— Tllli  SOLOIl'R  HIRD 

By  DON  C.  SRITZ 


The  airmen,  with  their  wonderful  exploits  in 
the  sky.  who  added  new  chapters  to  the  tales 
of  war  in  the  great  world  conflict,  will  iiave  a 
brother  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  who  belongs  to  the 
really  and  truly  feathered  tribe — a  blue-gray 
and  white  carrier-pigeon,  named,  lovingly. 
"Cher  Ami" — "dear  friend" — by  his  comrades 
of  the  earth.  This  little  messenger  came  safely 
to  New  York,  .April  i6,  1919,  on  the  transport 
Ohioau,  under  the  tender  care  of  Cairtain  John 
L.  Carney,  of  Pigeon  Company  No.  i.  Out  of 
the  one  tiiousand  pigeons  who  were  members 
of  his  command,  Cher  Ami  is  the  most  famous, 
and  he,  alone  of  all,  is  to  wxar  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross.  General  E.  E.  Russell, 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary I'^orce,  has  so  recommended,  and  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing,  the  commander-in-chief, 
has  indorsed  the  recommendation.  By  Genera! 
Pershing's  orders,  Cher  Ami  voyaged  from 
France  with  all  the  honors  due  him  for  his 
great  services;  and  these  were  great  indeed, 
for  it  was  this  undersized  pigeon  that  saved 
the  famous  "Lost  Battalion,"  surrounded  and 
starving  for  days  in  the  Argonnc  Forest,  its 
whcreal)outs  completely  unknown.  The  signal 
sergeant  in  the  battalion  commanded  by  Major 
— now  Lieutenant-Colonel — Charles  W.  Whit- 
tlesey, carried  with  him  on  the  advance  Cher 
Ami,  who  had  been  carefully  trained  by  Cap- 
tain Carney,  an  old  soldier  with  a  liking  for 
homing-pigeons,  which  he  cultivated  at  Pitts- 
burg between  wars,  having  served  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  and  China.  He  took  over  this 
important  messenger-service  in  France,  where, 


after  a  little  time  spent  in  studying  geography, 
Cher  Ami  went  on  active  duty.  In  the  Argonne 
this  was  lively  enough.  The  rough,  wooded 
territory  afforded  many  hiding-places  for  Gcr- 


CHER  AMI  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  HIS  COMMANDINO  OFFICER. 
CiU'TAIN    JOUN   L.    tAlt.NEY,    A.    E     1' 

man  sharp-shooters,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
carrier-pigeons.  So  when  the  beleaguered  bat- 
talion found  itself  cut  off  and  without  food,  a 
message  was  tied  to  the  bird's  left  leg,  close  up 
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under  the  feathers,  and  he  was  tossed  into  the 
air.  Small  as  he  is.  Cher  Ami  could  not  escape 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  sharp-shooters.  He  was 
often  fired  at.  One  bullet  burned  the  pluniag-e 
from  his  breast,  where  there  is  a  wide  scar 
over  which  the  feathers  still  refuse  to  grow. 
Another  cut  off  his  left  leg  above  the  middle 
joint.  But  the  valiant  "homer"  came  in,  the 
message  dangling  from  the  wounded  joint,  tell- 
ing the  peril  of  his  comrades.  This  enabled  the 
airmen  to  drop  food  and  cartridges  to  Major 
Whittlesey's  men,  so  that  they  fought  their 
way  out  and  made  another  record  in  the  long 
list  of  deeds  credited  to  American  valor. 


By  General  Pershing's  orders,  Cher  Ami 
was  billeted  to  come  back  a  first-class  passen- 
ger on  the  Oliioan  in  Captain  Carney's  state- 
room! But  he  pined  for  his  companions  in  the 
pigeon-coop,  and  was  returned  to  their  society. 
He  had  for  fellow-voyagers  one  hundred  cap- 
tured German  birds,  who  are  to  be  given  the 
benefit  of  free  institutions.  Cher  Ami  is  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  comfort  as  a 
member  of  the  Signal  Service  in  Washington, 
where  he  is  to  have  the  best  of  everything  and 
be  an  example  to  the  squabs  as  they  grow  up. 
What  tales  he  will  be  able  to  tell  them — in 
pigeon-English,  perhaps ! 


OUR  WONDERFUL  "BOY  SCOUTS" 


A  National  Citizens'  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo, 
former  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  na- 
tion's appreciation  of  what  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  did  for  the  country  during  the  war. 

This  expression  of  gratitude  will  take  the 
form  of  a  nation-wide  "Boy  Scout  Week,"  be- 
ginning June  8th  and  continuing  to  the  14th. 
It  will  aim  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public 
upon  what  the  movement  really  stands  for,  the 
immense  part  it  played  in  the  war,  and  what  it 
is  expected  to  do  in  the  future. 

All  American  young  folk  remember  with 
pride  how.  when  the  nation  called,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  then  300,000  strong,  rose 
and  responded,  because  they  "were  prepared" ; 
how,  as  "gleaners  after  the  reapers,"  they 
amazed  Washington  by  their  sales  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Yet  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Scout  organization.  Below  is 
a  more  detailed  list  of  results  attained — a  truly 
marvelous  record : 

A   FEW   FACTS   ABOUT   THE   BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 

Originally  incorporated  in  this  country  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1910.  Granted  federal  charter  by  Con- 
gress June  15,  1916. 

Present  membership : 

Scouts    378,069 

Scoutmasters     14,939 

.Assistant    Scoutmasters    17,285 

Troop     Committeemen 50,808 

Local  Council  members  and  officials 15,156 


hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leaders  are  paid — the 
rest  are  volunteers.)  A  few  of  the  things  they 
did  during  the  war  are  stated  below : 

In  the  four  Liberty  Loans  they  sold  1,967,047 
subscriptions,  amounting  to  $276,744,650. 


476,257 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  notwithstand- 
ig   this    tremendous    organization,    only    two 


"^•ISH  I  WAS  OLD  EN'OUGH  TO  BE  A  BOY  SCOUT 


War  Savings  Stamps  sold  to  April  loth, 
$50,000,000  in  2,176,625  sales. 

Standing  walnut  located,  20,758,660  board 
feet  (5200  car-loads). 

Fruit-pits  collected  for  gas-masks,  over  100 
car-loads. 

War  gardens  and  war  farms  conducted  by 
scouts  through  the  country,  12,000. 
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Distributed  over  50,000,000  pieces  of  gov- 
ernment literature. 

Rendered  invaluable  services  for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  United  War  Work  Committee,  and 
other  national  organizations  serving  the  Gov- 
ernment. Confidential  service  for  Third  Naval 
District.  Cooperated  in  A.  L.  .\.  drive  for  bet- 
ter books.  Served  well  in  Food  and  Fuel  Con- 
servation. Performed  countless  individual  acts 
of  service  to  the  Government,  not  recorded 
under  any  special  classification. 

Presented  a  united  front  of  patriotic  zeal  in 


every  community,  which  in  itself  was  of  in- 
calculable value  to  the  nation. 

Nearly  100,000  scouts  earned  the  Treasury 
Department  Medal  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drives. 

Almost  half  that  number  qualified  for  bars 
in  addition;  16.026  achievement  buttons  have 
been  awarded  for  War  Savings  Stamps  sales, 
8221  ace  medals,  18,886  bronze  palms,  1726  sil- 
ver palms,  212  gold  palms. 

.\nd  they  have  adopted  the  "Peace  Cry" — 

THE  WAR  IS  OVER,  PUT  OUR  WORK   IS  NOT. 


AMIAT  DOES  THE   RED  CIRCLE  MEAN? 

Bv  .MAklllA  CANDL1':R 


"Oh,  it  means  all  sorts  of  good  times!"  hun- 
dreds of  boys  and  girls  exclaim.  "It  means 
games  and  swimming  and  movies  for  every- 
body, and  it  means  shows  that  wc  can  take 
part  in  ourselves !" 

"Dances,  socials,  mass  sings,  and  big,  down- 
town suppers,  where  we  may  meet  the  new 
people  who  come  to  town,  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  know  us,"  says  big  sister  or  brother. 

"Better  moral  and  industrial  conditions,  and 
a  better  social  life;  more  adequate  community 
expression,"  Father  and  Mother  tell  us. 

And  that  is  the  wonder  of  the  Red  Circle  of 
permanent  Community  Service.  It  brings  us 
all  the  particular  things  we  are  most  interested 
in  for  our  playtime  or  leisure  hours.  It  is 
exactly  as  if  the  towns  that  have  it  had  sud- 
denly made  up  their  minds  that  no  boy  or  girl 
and  no  grown-up  need  ever  exclaim,  as  you 
and  I  often  have:  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could 
get  out  of  this  dead  old  place !  I  want  to  be 
where  there  is  something  doing!" 

Community  Service  is  perfectly  simple,  so 
simple  that  we  wonder  why  we  have  not  al- 
ways had  it  to  fill  an  old,  old  need.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
war,  nobody  might,  for  some  time  to  come, 
have  set  to  work  to  prove  to  everybody  else 
how  fine  a  town  the  old  home  town  is  to  live 
in.  It  happened  this  way : 

When  our  soldiers  were  being  trained  in  the 
camps,  all  of  us  wanted  to  do  something  patri- 
otic for  our  country.  Secretly,  we  wanted  to 
do  big,  brave  deeds,  with  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing;  to  be  among  those  going  over 
to  fight  in  the  front-line  trenches  or  minister 
to  wounded  men  under  fire.  But  Uncle  Sam 
told  us  that  the  best  way  many  of  us  could 
serve  our  country  was  by  continuing  to  be  just 
plain   home-folks,   boys   and   girls   and   grown 


people,  and  all  working  together  to  make  our 
town  the  friendliest  and  jolliest  place  soldiers 
could  possibly  wish  to  go  a-visiting  in  after 
the  monotony  of  camp  life. 

And  was  n't  it  strange  that  the  Government 
had  to  send  in  experts  to  show  us  how  to  be 
friendly  and  pleasant  all  together?  But  it  did. 
Of  course,  the  Boy  Scouts  already  knew  how 
to  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  theirs,  and  mothers'  and 
fathers'  clubs  theirs,  and  the  churches  theirs 
But  all  of  these  had  never  worked  together  to 
extend  the  community's  hospitality  before. 

Then  War  Camp  Community  Service  came 
into  all  the  camp  towns,  and  when  the  people 
everywhere  suddenly  began  asking  what  tlicy 
could  do  to  make  the  soldiers  ha[Ti)y,  it  told 
them  about  the  Red  Circle  and  asked  them  to 
come  in.  The  Red  Circle  is  a  symbol.  It 
stands  for  an  endless  good  fellowship  in  which 
everybody  joins  hands.  Societies  and  clubs 
that  had  never  been  very  friendly  with  each 
other  suddenly  began  taking  the  money  out  of 
their  treasuries  and  putting  it  all  together  to 
make  soldiers'  and  sailors'  clubs  possible. 
Swimming-pools,  gymnasiums,  and  libraries 
were  put  at  the  disposal  of  soldier  visitors, 
and  the  most  exclusive  clubs,  as  well  as  church 
social  rooms,  were  thrown  open  to  them. 

I  know  of  many  places  where  the  Boy 
Scouts,  wearing  W.C.C.S.  arm-bands,  went 
around  and  gathered  up  magazines,  and  then 
went  through  troop-trains  and  handed  them 
out  to  the  soldiers,  while  their  mothers  and 
sisters  were  working  with  the  Red  Circle  or 
the  Red  Cross,  serving  coffee  and  sandwiches. 
.\nd  sometimes  the  Girls'  Friendly  and  the 
Girl  Scouts  worked  "behind  the  lines"  making 
the  sandwiches  and  coffee.     I  know  of  other 
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places  where  Girls'  Patriotic  Leaguers  adopted 
whole  companies  of  soldiers.  To  write  to  and 
to  visit  in  camp?  My,  no!  To  knit  for,  and 
to  supply  with  phonograph  records,  and  occa- 
sional boxes  of  "eats,"  for  often  they  never 
even  saw  their  own  soldiers. 

"We  'd  do  anything  for  home  folks  like 
these !  Why,  we  'd  never  have  knovra  how 
fine  all  Americans  are  if  the  war  had  n't 
scrambled  us  up  so  and  spread  us  all  over 
the  country!"  I  heard  a  big  soldier  from  the 
West  say  to  the  New  York  hostess  who  was 


■OLll  RKTU K.NED  SOLDIERS  WILL  TEACH  US  STUNTS" 

entertaining  him  in  her  home  not  long  ago; 
and  she  looked  ashamed  and  did  not  say  any- 
thing. I  know,  though,  that  she  had,  like  lots 
of  us,  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never 
go  back  to  the  old  narrow,  selfish  way  of  living. 
While  working  all  together  to  make  our  town 
a  pleasant  place  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  we 
have  learned  to  make  it  an  excellent  place  for 
everybody  who  lives  in  it. 

.^nd  so,  many  of  the  six  hundred  towns 
organized  under  W.C.C.S.  have  already  begun 
work  to  keep  the  Red  Circle  and  make  it 
stand  for  permanent  Community  Service.  The 
individuals  of  many  communities  have  pledged 
themselves  to  kindliness  and  service  to  every- 
body, instead  of  the  old  intolerance  for  all  that 
did  not  conform  to  their  limited  ideas — but 
they  still  want  trained  leaders  from  outside. 
The  Community  Service  will  take  up  where 
W.C.C.S.  leaves  off,  making  use  of  its  force 


of  2700  trained  workers,  and  its  60,000  volun- 
teers of  all  sorts,  including  song-leaders,  lead- 
ers of  girls'  clubs,  and  active  workers  in  many 
committees. 

Many  other  towns,  not  near  camps  and 
never  organized  under  W.C.C.S.,  are  now  or- 
ganizing under  the  Red  Circle.  Community 
Houses  and  Community  Clubs  are  being  built 
as  homes  for  all  sorts  of  get-togethers  and 
good  times.  Big  dances  and  big  sings  that 
bring  whole  towns  together,  and  such  as  were 
unheard  of  before  the  war,  are  being  held 
everywhere.  And  so  are  track-meets  and  tennis 
tournaments. 

In  Washington,  the  Government  has  asked 
Community  Service  to  furnish  recreation  for 
its  permanent  employees,  many  of  whom  a're 
young  girls.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
they  have  done  so  far  is  to  plan  a  week  of 
community  opera,  to  be  held  in  one  of  the 
largest  theatres.  Such  productions  as  "Car- 
men," "Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and  "Pagliacci" 
have  already  been  given  most  successfully  in 
near-by  military  hospitals  and  camps.  Ama- 
teur talent  is  used  almost  exclusively,  and  large 
inimbers  of  girls  have  great  fun  in  training 
for  the  choruses. 

In  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  the  play-centers 
and  volley-ball  courts  in  the  streets  are  popular 
with  the  boys  and  girls.  Before  Community 
Service  came  to  Bethlehem  there  was  no  place 
at  all  for  outdoor  recreation.  There  were  no 
parks  and  no  vacant  lots  available  for  play 
purposes.  But  through  its  Recreation  Com- 
mittee, Community  Service  at  once  arranged 
to  take  over  a  large  acreage  just  outside  of 
the  city,  so  that  it  has  now  si.xty  acres  of 
park,  with  admirable  facilities  for  swimming, 
camping,  picnicking,  boating  and  skating. 

Nearly  1500  persons  are  organized  into 
Girls'  Community  Service  Clubs.  There  is 
spirited,  but  friendly,  rivalry  among  them. 
Their  programs  of  activities  include  coopera- 
tion with  community-welfare  agencies;  the  de- 
velopment of  a  big  girls'  community  chorus,  a 
girls'  band,  and  numbers  of  glee  clubs,  rallies, 
pageants,  and  dramatics ;  hikes,  swimming  con- 
tests, and  military  drill;  study  of  personal  and 
social  hygiene ;  and  a  wide  range  of  educa- 
tional classes. 

In  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  inter- 
esting things  Community  Service  has  started 
— according  to  the  boys'  and  girls'  way  of 
thinking — is  a  training-class  for  play  leaders. 
Nearly  a  hundred  men  and  women,  white  and 
colored,  have  been  meeting  once  a  week  all 
winter.  Mr.  Carlton  B.  Sanford,  chief  scout 
executive  of  the   Boy   Scouts,  with  nearly  a 
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dozen  assistants,  has  volunteered  his  services 
to  train  enough  leaders  to  promote  games  on 
all  the  vacant  lots  and  in  all  the  parks  every 
afternoon  and  evening. 

There  arc  seventeen  nationalities  represented 
in  Chester's  jxipulation,  and  Chester's  Com- 
munity Service  program  is  big  enough  to  fur- 
nish recreation  and  social  life  for  all  of  them, 
old  and  young.  Family  gatherings  and  classes 
in  Americanization  are  held  in  school  centers 
and  in  the  community  clubs  every  week,,  with 


occasional  big  celebrations  in  which  the  native 
dances  and  characteristic  entertainments  of 
the  different  peoples  are  featured. 

Uncle  Sam  discovered  that  the  happier  sol- 
diers are,  and  thcf  more  pleasantly  they  spend 
their  leisure  time,  the  more  efficient  they  are 
for  the  task  of  soldiering.  .And  we  have  dis- 
covered, while  aiding  Uncle  Sam.  that  this  is 
also  true  of  mental  and  manual  workers,  and  of 
boys  and  girls  in  school.  And  .so  the  Red  Circle 
stands  for  national  efficiency  and  happiness. 
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FOR  COUNTRY  AND    FOR   LIBERTY 

FLYING  WILD  ON  A  STORMY  NIGHT 

{E.vtrncI  from  an  actual  letter) 


There  was  one  course  I  missed  by  being  made 
an  instructor.  Tbat  was  night-flying;  but  I 
learned  that  by  myself  last  night.  I  was  taking 
a  passenger  for  a  ride,  when  our  engine  failed 
and  we  had  to  come  down.  Mechanics  were 
sent  to  us  from  the  field,  but  it  took  till  after 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  them  to  get 
our  engine  working.  As  I  was  the  pilot,  of 
course  I  was  to  fly  the  ship  back,  so  the  other 
fellow  returned  in  the  auto  with  the  mechan- 
ics. There  was  a  thick,  ugly  haze  hovering 
around,  but  a  few  stars  were  dimly  visible 
straight  overhead.  A  strong  north  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  air  was  much  too  rough  for 
comfort  or  safety  on  such  a  dark  night. 

Though  I  did  not  know  it  until  later,  two 
night-fliers,  in  a  properly  equipped  ship,  had 
just  been  thrown  into  a  tail-spin,  in  the  treach- 
erous air,  and  dashed  to  the  ground,  killing  one 
and  badly  injuring  the  other.  They  had  the 
lights  of  the  field  to  guide  them ;  but  the 
weather  had  become  too  bad  to  contend  with, 
so  flying  was  stopped  and^the  lights  taken 
from  the  field. 

Two  other  fliers  had  fallen  in  the  storm 
while  it  was  still  daylight,  killing  one  and 
slightly  injuring  the  other. 

Several  other  aviators  were  lost  in  the  fog 
before  dark,  and  had  to  make  landings  wher- 
ever they  could  find  smooth  ground.  Out  of 
seven  ships  from  one  section  of  the  field,  only 
three  got  back,  the  other  pilots  having  lost 
their  way  or  damaged  their  machines. 

I  did  not  know  any  of  this,  and,  never  hav- 
ing flown  at  night,  did  not  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  undertaking  to  pilot  the  ship  I  had 
back  to  the  camp  in  such  a  rough  night.  It 
only  took  a  minute  to  realize  it,  though,  when  I 
had  got  up  into  the  air,  but  it  was  too  late 
then.  There  was  no  chance  to  land  in  the 
darkness,  and  my  only  hope  was  to  get  back  to 
the  home  field  and  land  by  the  lights.  I  was 
no  sooner  up  in  the  air  than  a  cloud  hid  the 
only  star  I  was  depending  on  for  guidance, 
and  in  almost  no  time  the  few  lights  around 
the  place  I  had  left  were  lost  in  the  fog.  I 
was  thrown  about  by  the  rough  air  in  the 
black  sky,  nothing  below  but  blackness — no 
lights,  no  compass,  no  way  to  tell  how  far  from 
the  ground  I  was,  nor  whether  I  was  over 
woods,  creeks,  fences,  or  what,  and  no  means 


of  finding  my  way  to  the  home  field  nor  the 
])lace  I  had  left.  I  knew  where  the  field  was 
before  I  started;  but  when  the  stars  were  hid- 
den by  the  clouds,  there  was  no  way  to  hold  my 
course.  Fire  was  shooting  out  of  the  exhaust 
on  both  sides  of  my  engine,  blinding  what  lit- 
tle sight  I  might  have  had.  When  the  men  on 
the  ground  watching  me  saw,  from  the  fire 
shooting  out,  that  I  had  lost  the  course  on 
account  of  the  clouds,  they  thought  there  was 
little  hope  of  my  getting  down  alive. 

For  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  I  was  fly- 
ing up  there  in  the  storm,  trying  to  find  the 
field,  which  I  might  have  made  in  half  an 
hour  had  there  been  any  way  to  keep  the  direc- 
tion. My  gasolene  was  about  to  give  out,  and 
to  plunge  into  total  darkness  for  a  landing  did 
not  present  a  very  pleasant  outlook.  Finall)', 
by  remembering  which  way  the  wind  was  and 
observing  as  nearly  as  possible  the  direction 
of  the  drift,  at  such  rare  intervals  as  I  could 
find,  far  below,  some  dim  light  to  fly  over,  I 
managed  to  get  to  the  flying-field,  only  to  find 
the  lights  had  been  taken  off  on  account  of  fly- 
ing being  stopped  by  the  storm.  By  the  lights 
in  the  buildings  I  could  tell  where  the  field 
was,  and  made  a  perfect  landing  by  "stalling" 
the  machine  down  till  it  struck. 

It  was  so  dark,  and  my  eyes  so  blinded  by 
the  glare  of  the  exhaust  in  front  of  me,  that  I 
could  not  even  see  the  ground  after  I  had 
landed  on  it,  and  did  not  know  where  it  was 
until  I  got  down  on  it.  Neither  the  aeroplane 
nor  I  had  suffered  any  damage  whatever,  and 
I  put  it  away  and  started  for  my  quarters.  On 
the  way  I  saw  an  ambulance  coming  in  one 
direction,  the  wrecking-crew  with  the  remains 
of  a  badly  demolished  ship  in  another,  and,  in 
still  another,  a  hearse. 

Later  I  learned  of  the  death  of  two  lieuten- 
ants, the  various  other  smash-ups,  men  lost, 
and  found  my  own  name  among  the  list  of 
those  missing,  probably  killed.  They  did  not 
think  that  I  could  get  back  that  kind  of  a  night, 
but  I  fooled  them  by  appearing  on  the  scene. 
It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  I  got  to  bed, 
which  is  pretty  late  for  this  place,  but  I  was 
out  for  another  ride  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning,  feeling  none  the  worse  for  my  ex- 
perience. 

Anthony  VanTuyl. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IX    TOW 

Lieutenant  Bentley.  k-ss  than  half  a  mile 
away  now,  was  watching  the  conflict  through 
night-glasses  when  the  explosion  occurred.  At 
the  sound  of  it  his  lip  twitched,  for  he  knew 
many  of  his  men  must  have  been  aboard  the 
enemy  craft.  As  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
however,  he  saw  that  the  U-boat  was  still 
afloat,  and  realized  that  what  damage  she  had 
sustained  must  be  in  her  interior.  The  battle 
had  been  ended  by  the  German,  who,  realizing 
that  the  capture  of  the  boat  was  imminent, 
caused  the  explosion  below  deck. 

The  Farley's  engines  were  stopped  when  she 
came  within  some  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
place,  and  her  boats  were  quickly  lowered. 
Speedily  they  reached  the  scene,  where,  under 
the  white  glare  of  searchlights,  friend  and  foe 
were  alike  struggling  in  the  water.  As  the 
first  boat  passed,  many  of  the  men  reached  for 
the  gunwale  and  clung  there,  among  them  sev- 
eral of  the  Germans.  But  the  Farley's  petty 
officer  in  the  stern  sheets  paid  no  attention  to 
these,  leaving  to  the  second  boat  the  work  of 
rescuuig  them.  Straight  to  the  submarine  he 
steered.  She  was  now  well  down  by  the  bow, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  explosion  had  done 
its  work  well.  On  the  canting  deck  but  four 
figures  remained,  and  of  these  only  two  showed 
sig^s  of  life. 

"Grimes!"  called  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
first  boat.     "Are  you  there?" 

"Yes,  I  'm  all  right."  One  of  the  forms 
raised  himself  on  an  elbow  and  waved.  "But 
the  swine  have  blown  her  bow  off,  I  think." 

The   boat   ran   alongside,   and   two   seamen 
•  leaped  aboard  the  submarine.    The  ensign  was 
helped  to  his  feet,  and  swayed  dizzily  for  a 
moment.     Then : 

"Have  a  look  at  the  others.  Cutler,"  he 
ordered.  "One  of  'em  's  only  wounded,  I 
guess.    Don't  mind  me.    I  "11  make  it  alone." 

The  wounded  man,  one  of  the  Farley's  crew, 
was  lifted  into  the  boat,  the  ensign  followed, 
and  the  submarine,  sinking  fast,  was  left  to 
her  fate. 

The  second  boat,  having  picked  up  those  in 
the  water,  was  already  heading  back  to  the 
destroyer. 

"Thought  you  had  been  blown  up  to  the  sky, 


sir,"  said  the  petty  officer  to  the  ensig^n,  as  the 
latter  sank  to  the  seat  beside  him. 

"Shaken  up  a  bit,  that  's  all.  One  of  'em 
got  below  and  tapped  the  firing-pin  of  a  tor- 
pedo, I  guess.  Anyway,  he  's  put  that  'fish' 
on  the  blink.  And  himself,  too.  Well,  he  had 
nerve!  Better  slide  back  to  the  luff  and  re- 
port, I  guess.  There  's  nothing  more  to  do. 
Pity,  though,  we  could  n't  have  towed  that 
'sub'  into  port,  is  n't  it?" 

"Are  you  much  hurt,  sir?"  asked  the  other, 
as  the  men  dipped  their  oars. 

"Just  a  scratch,"  replied  the  ensign,  begin- 
ning to  recover  somewhat  from  the  shock  of 
the  explosion.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had 
been  astern  of  the  conning-tower  w-hen  it  had 
occurred,  and  so,  although  flung  to  the  deck 
by  the  concussion,  and  somewhat  shaken,  he 
had  escaped  injury. 

The  gray  dawn  had  barely  turned  to  day- 
light by  the  time  Ensign  Grimes  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  destroyer,  receiving  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  luff.  The  expedition  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  with  astonishingly  light  casualties. 
There  was  no  loss  of  life  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, although  eight  men  had  been  wounded, 
four  seriously,  in  addition  to  the  ensign  and 
Dexter.  The  Germans  had  fared  far  worse. 
Fourteen  of  their  number  had  already  been 
conveyed  to  the  Farley.  One,  who  spoke 
English  fluently,  stated  that  several  of  them 
must  have  perished  below  in  the  explosion. 

The  lieutenant  turned  his  attention  to  the 
group  of  U-boat  men  who  were  standing 
meekly  on  the  pier,  evidently  ready  to  sur- 
render as  soon  as  they  could  be  taken  on  board 
the  destroyer. 

"I  can  count  twelve  or  thirteen  of  them," 
he  said,  lowering  his  binoculars.  "We  '11  bring 
them  ofi  now,  I  guess.  You  had  better  place 
yourself  in  the  doctor's  hands,   Grimes." 

The  waiting  Germans  readily  submitted  to 
capture,  seeming  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
at  their  sudden  change  of  fortune;  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  surrendered,  Ben  called  from 
the  top  of  the  clift',  and  Dexter  was  carried 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  placed  in  a  boat. 

Five  out  of  the  party  of  Germans  who  had 
landed  on  the  island,  including  the  captain  of 
the  submarine,  still  remained  unaccounted  for. 
Fortunately,  the  ta.sk  of  rounding  them  up  did 
not  prove  very  troublesome.     Jerry  and  Ben, 
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from  their  position  on  the  cliff  top,  had  seen 
the  fugitives  move  off  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  U-boat 
skipper  and  the  remainder  of  his  crew  were 
run  to  earth. 

The  submarine  captain  surrendered  his  re- 
volver and  marched  back  to  the  waiting  boat. 
He  inquired  about  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
remained  on  the  sulmiarine,  and  showed  little 
concern  when  informed  that  several  had  been 
below  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion. 

The  three  survivors  of  the  Endeavor  had 
already  returned  to  the  destroyer,  where,  on 
learning  that  the  Farley  was  to  sail  for  Ponta 
Delgada  on  the  island  of  San  Miguel,  they 
received  permission  to  travel  on  board  to  that 
port.  Ben  was  standing  near  the  rail  when 
the  German  captain  came  over  the  side,  and 
the  mutual  recognition  was  instantaneous. 

"Was-^was  it  not  you  I  told  not  to  go  near 
that   island  ?"   asked  the  German. 

Ben  nodded,  but  did  not  speak.  Jerry's  eyes 
flashed — this  was  the  man  who  had  fired  a  shot 
into  his  schooner ! 

The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Achr  he  said.  "Now  you  understand 
why!" 

A  seaman  bustled  up  with  the  information 
that  Lieutenant  Bentley  desired  to  see  Jerry 
and  Ben  immediately.  The  luff  received  them 
on  the  bridge,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

'Tt  seems  to  me,"  he  began,  "that  we  are 
getting  all  the  fun  and  glory  out  of  this.  I 
have  been  having  a  talk  with  Ensign  Grimes. 
He  thinks  we  rather  owe  something  to  you 
chaps,  and  so  do  I.  Now,  how  about  that 
schooner  of  yours  ?  Mr.  Grimes  thinks  she  'd 
float  if  pulled  off.     Do  you?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,  she  '11  float,  but  she  won't 
sail." 

"Once  off,"  was  the  reply,  "she  won't  have 
to.  As  long  as  she  will  stay  afloat,  we  '11  dc 
the  rest." 

Jerry's  eyes  glistened. 

"It  is  high  water  in  a  little  over  an  hour  from 
now,"  continued  the  commander.  "We'll  run 
around  there  and  see  what  we  can  do.  Towing 
lumber  schooners  is  n't  exactly  according  to 
orders,  but  in  the  circumstances  I  '11  take  a 
chance.  I  guess  you  could  sell  her  where  she 
lies,  but  she  '11  be  worth  a  lot  more  at  Ponta 
Delgada,  and,  everything  considered,  it  would 
be  a  shame  not  to  make  a  shot  at  getting  her 
there." 

Jerry  was  too  delighted  to  find  words  with 
which  to  express  the  gratitude  he  felt,  but 
Ben  came  to  the  rescue. 

"It  's  certainly  awfully  good  of  you,  sir,  and 


we  appreciate  it,"  he  declared  a  trifle  breath- 
lessly. 

"There  's  one  other  thing."  said  the  luff 
pleasantly,  as  the  destroyer  turned  her  sharp 
nose  around  the  end  of  the  island.  "I  did  n't 
mention  it  before,  as  I  did  not  know  how  this 
affair  was  likely  to  turn  out." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  asked  Jerry, 
puzzled. 

"Well,  you  must  understand  that  I  speak 
unofiicially,  but  when  we  were  last  in  Ponta 
Delgada  I  heard  that  some  sort  of  a  reward 
had  been  offered  for  information  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  the  naval  base  which  the 
Germans  were  known  to  have  in  these  waters." 

"A  reward!"  Jerry  repeated.  "I  never 
thought  of  that.     Who  is  oft'ering  it,  sir?" 

.  "I  ought  not  to  say  much  about  it,"  replied 
the  luff,  "because  I  'm  not  sure  of  my  facts. 
But,  as  I  understand  it,  some  of  the  shippers 
of  the  island  of  San  Miguel  and  also  of  the 
towns  of  Angra  and  Horpa,  in  the  Azores,  got 
tired  of  lositig  cargoes  right  and  left  and 
clubbed  together  and  offered  this  reward. 
Their  idea,  I  suppose,  was  that  some  one  must 
know  where  the  Huns  had  this  base  of  theirs, 
and  that  if  the  purse  was  big  enough,  he  'd 
'squeal.'  And  that 's  all  I  know  about  it.  Don't 
expect  too  much.  The  idea  may  have  fallen 
through,  or  the  reward  may  be  quite  trifling. 
It  would  n't  be  likely  to  amount  to  much,  any- 
way. The  people  around  here  don't  throw 
their  money  away." 

"It  would  be  very  nice  if  the  reward  came 
to  us,"  said  Jerry.  "Would  n't  it,  Ben?  You 
see,  it  might  make  up  for  the  loss  we  are  likely 
to  stand  through  having  the  schooner  come  to 
grief." 

"That  is  what  I  thought,"'  remarked  Lieu- 
tenant Bentley.  "Anyway,  the  reward  ought 
to  go  to  you  if  any  one  gets  it.  You  may  de- 
pend on  my  help  in  the  matter." 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  sir,"  said  the  boy, 
gratefully. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  destroyer  was  abreast 
of  the  Endeavor,  and  Ensign  Grimes  and  four 
seamen  put  off  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  stranded  vessel.  The  ensign  reported  that 
she  should  come  off  easily  enough  at  high 
water,  and  so,  presently,  two  long  steel  hawsers 
were  made  fast  to  her.  and  then,  as  the  tide 
reached  its  highest  point,  the  Farley's  stacks 
spouted  smoke,  the  hawsers  tightened,  and  Ben 
and  Jerry,  watching  from  the  destroyer,  held 
their  breath.  A  long  minute  of  suspense  fol- 
lowed. At  the  Farley's  stern  the  water  was 
churned  into  a  smother  of  foam.  Suddenly 
Ben  gripped  Jerry's  arm,  and: 
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"By  Jove!     Look!     She's  nioviiitf!"  lie  cried. 

The  ship  had  settled  down  into  the  shingle 
a  little  way,  and  she  came  out  of  her  bed  re- 
luctantly. But  inch  by  inch  the  Farley  con- 
quered, until,  at  last,  the  scliooner's  keel  was 
clear  and  she  floated  clumsily  after  the  de- 
stroyer ! 

She  lay  deep  in  the  water,  almost  awash 
amidships,  but  the  fact  that  she  was  again 
afloat  filled  the  boys  with  joy.  •  The  destroyer 


■•Some  trip!"  Ren  remarked  with  a  grin  as 
they  gathered  way. 

"Some  trip!"  agreed  Jerry,  laughing. 

The  Farley  had  tuned  her  engines  to  a  speed 
which,  while  slow  for  that  greyhound,  was 
good  going  for  a  schooner  with  her  deck  nearly 
awash  and  a  good  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
gurgling  about  inside  her,  and  life  aboard  the 
Endeavor  was  an  uncomfortable  thing  forward 
of  midships  by  reason  of  the  occasional  sens 
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towed  her,  stern  first,  until  she  was  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  then,  one  hawser 
being  let  go,  the  other  was  made  fast  to  the 
foremast,  a  turn  being  taken  round  the  bitts. 
Wiien  that  was  done,  the  Farley's  men  rowed 
back,  and  Ben,  Jerry,  and  Todd  got  ready  to 
board  the  tow.  Lieutenant  Bentlcy  waved  to 
them  from  the  Farley's  bridge  as  they  went 
over  the  side. 

"Good  luck !"  he  called.  "I  can  spare  you 
one  or  two  men  if  you  want  them." 

"We  sha'  n't  need  them,  thanks,"  replied 
Ben. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  three  members  of 
the  Endeavor's  crew  were  on  her  deck  once 
more,  Todd  at  the  wheel.  The  "telegraph"  in 
the  Farley's  engine-room  clanged,  propellers 
bit  the  water,  and  the  long  wire  cable  between 
her  and  the  Endeavor  arose  dripping  from  the 
water.  Then,  with  her  nose  pointing  toward 
San  Miguel,  the  destroyer  led  the  way. 


that  rolled  over  her  low  bow.  But  the  ocean 
remained  calm  and  the  skies  fair  until  a  midday 
meal  had  been  made  of  what  scanty  stores 
Dragon  and  his  cronies  had  left  aboard.  Then, 
shortly  after  two  bells,  Todd  pointed  mean- 
ingly to  the  north,  where  dark  clouds  were 
gathering  above  the  rim  of  the  sea. 

"Looks  like  a  storm."  he  said  grimly  to  Ben, 
and  Ben  agreed  with  him. 

An  hour  passed  before  the  ominous  threat 
of  the  clouds  was  fulfilled,  during  which  time 
the  Farley  plunged  ahead  at  a  steady,  un- 
troubled gait,  churning  the  green  water  into 
foam  and  tugging  her  wallowing  charge  every 
minute  nearer  to  port.  There  was  little  un- 
easiness aboard  the  Endeat'or,  however,  for, 
while  the  hawser  held,  the  schooner,  with  her 
bare  poles  and  scant  free-board,  could  stand 
a  lot  of  gale.  The  wind  struck  at  last  in  a 
sudden,  angry  gust,  and  a  few  rain-drops 
splashed  heavily  on  the  deck.     Then  a  streak 
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of  lightning  split  the  sky  and  a  mighty  peal  of 
thunder  rolled  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

Without  further  warning,  the  storm  burst 
upon  them.  A  howling,  screaming  wind  tore 
through  the  rigging,  and  a  torrent  of  rain 
deluged  the  deck.  Lightning  flash  followed 
lightning  flash,  until  the  whole  heavens  seemed 
ablaze,  and  the  thunder  became  a  continuous 
roar.  The  downfall  of  rain  shut  the  destroyer 
from  sight. 

The  sea  was  a  welter  of  racing,  white-topped 
waves,  which  pounded  over  the  port  bow  of 
the  schooner  and  poured  aft  in  seething  tor- 
rents. There  was  no  buoyancy  now  in  the 
Endeavor.  Like  a  dead  thing,  she  floundered 
on,  going  through  the  seas  instead  of  rising  to 
them,  as  had  been  her  wont,  and  the  united 
strength  of  Ben  and  Todd  was  needed  to  keep 
her  from  slewing. 

Jerry,  sheltering  in  the  companionway  near, 
peered  an.xiously  into  the  driving  spume  and 
rain  and  watched  the  ever-growing  seas  that 
rushed  down  on  them.  There  were  moments 
when  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  the  schooner  would 
never  get  her  head  up  again.  The  hawser  be- 
tween the  two  ships  stood  out  almost  hori- 
zontal under  the  tremendous  strain.  It  was 
there  that  Todd's  eyes  were  fixed  each  time  a 
wave  struck  the  Endeavor.  Suddenly  a  report 
like  that  of  a  three-inch  gun  came  downwind, 
and  Todd's  voice  sounded  above  the  din  of  sea 
and  storm. 

"The  hawser  's  parted !"  he  shouted. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  Endeavor  makes  port 

The  distance  between  the  two  ships  increased 
rapidly;  but  even  before  the  destroyer  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  gloom,  Todd  beckoned  to 
Jerry  to  man  the  wheel.  With  Ben  at  his 
heels,  he  made  his  way  through  a  torrent  of 
water  that  surged  between  the  piles  of  deck 
lumber,  and  seized  the  foresail  halyards.  The 
schooner,  in  response  to  the  helm,  came  up 
into  the  wind,  and  the  canvas  cracked  and 
flapped  madly  as  it  rose.  Ben  and  Todd 
strained  every  muscle,  for  the  lives  of  all 
three  now  depended  on  their  being  able  to 
make  the  Endeavor  lay  to.  Up  came  the  heavy 
sail,  slowly,  but  surely,  just  as  the  dark  out- 
line of  the  destroyer  loomed  up  once  more. 
In  that  tumult  it  was  useless  even  to  think  of 
getting  another  hawser  fast,  but  she  had  come 
to  stand  by,  like  an  anxious  hen  mothering  a 
solitary  chick.  Her  commander,  seeing  the 
reefed  foresail  up,  knew  that  the  schooner  was 
at  least  under  control. 


For  hours  the  overburdened  schooner  held 
on,  her  timbers  groaning  and  creaking  under 
the  strain,  but  early  in  the  afternoon,  nature 
paused  in  her  onslaught,  as  though  tired  of 
the  game.  There  came  a  lull  in  the  fury  of 
the  gale,  and  a  shaft  of  sunlight  struggled 
down  through  a  break  in  the  clouds.  Moun- 
tainous seas  were  now  running,  but  the  worst 
danger  was  over.  Some  one  on  the  bridge  of 
the  destroyer  was  holding  up  a  megaphone. 

"Stand  by  to  catch  a  line!"  came  the  voice. 

Ben  waved  his  hand  in  response,  and  the 
war-ship  ran  as  near  to  the  schooner  as  the 
luff  dared  take  her  in  such  a  sea.  A  coil  shot 
out  over  her  rail  and  fell  short.  At  the  second 
attempt  the  end  was  grasped  by  Ben,  and  a 
new  hawser  was  made  fast.  Soon  the  Farley 
was  again  lunging  on,  with  the  Endeavor 
trailing  along  in  her  wake.  It  was  rough  work, 
and  slow,  for  the  water-logged  schooner  of- 
fered tremendous  resistance  in  the  trough  of 
each  wave.  Darkness  came  while  they  were 
still  plugging  at  it ;  but  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
lights  were  seen  faintly  in  the  distance  ahead. 

"San   Miguel !"  Todd  declared. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  by  the  second  mate's 
watch  when  the  Farley's  powerful  engines 
slowed  down  under  the  shelter  of  Ponta  Del- 
gada's  immense  natural  breakwater,  and  the 
schooner  came  to  anchor  in  fifteen  fathoms. 
Within  a  few  minutes  a  boat  from  the  destroyer 
ran  alongside. 

"Lieutenant  Bentley's  compliments,  sir," 
sang  out  the  petty  officer  in  charge,  "and  he 
says  maybe  you  three  would  like  to  come  on 
board  and  have  a  square  meal." 

"Jerry,"  said  Ben,  "make  a  noise  like  an  am- 
bassador or  something.  We  're  going  to  dine 
with  dear  old  Uncle  Sam!  I  've  left  my 
evening  dress-suit  on  the  piano.  Go  easy,  son  ! 
Don't  fall  into  the  sea  in  your  hurry.  One 
would  think  you  'd  never  been  fed  aboard  the 
schooner.  Hand  Bumps  down  to  me  :iow.  He 
's  surely  invited  too." 

After  supper  Ensign  Grimes,  with  his  head 
and  hand  bandaged,  but  looking  supremely 
happy,  insisted  on  the  trio  remaining  on  the 
destroyer  all  night. 

"We  shall  be  lying  here  till  to-morrow,"  he 
said,  "and  that  schooner  of  yours  is  n't  fit  to 
sleep  on.  We  '11  make  you  comfortable  for 
to-night,  anyhow." 

"That  's  tremendously  kind  of  you,"  said 
Jerry. 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  Grimes.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  feel  we  can  do  enough  for  you. 
The  luff  is  tickled  to  death  with  what  's  hap- 
pened,  and   I    'm   not   surprised.      A    message 
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came  by  wireless  to-iiight  from  the  admiral 
that — well,  lots  of  fellows  would  have  given 
their  ears  to  receive  it.  And  the  lutT  says  I  'm 
certain  to  get  promotion.  So  you  see  how  I 
feel  toward  you." 

"I  'm  glad  about  it  all  for  your  sake,"  said 
Jerry,  earnestly. 

Next  morning  the  Farley  put  to  sea  again, 
but,  before  his  guests  returned  to  their  own 
vessel,  Lieutenant  Bentley  obtained  from  them 
a  sworn  statement  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Dragon  and  the  rest  of  his  gang. 

"VX'hat  are  you  going  to  do  with  them,  sir?" 
Jerry  asked. 

"To-night  they  '11  he  transferred  to  a  vessel 
which  is  leaving  for  Xew  Vork,"  replied  the 
luff.  "Uncle  Sam  will  take  care  of  them  after 
that  for  a  while." 

The  commander  shook  hands  cordially. 

"We  may  not  put  in  to  Delgada  again  for  a 
week  or  so,"  he  said,  "and  if  you  are  still 
here  when  we  come  back,  mind  you  pay  us  a 
visit.  By  the  way,  I  have  been  making  in- 
quiries about  that  reward,  and  1  think  you 
will  find  it  all  right.  I  have  reported  the  de- 
struction of  the  Germans'  base  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  I  expect  you  will  have  the 
mayor  of  Delgada  calling  on  you." 

"Things  are  n't  panning  out  so  badly,  after 
all,"  Ben  declared,  as  they  returned  to  the 
schooner.  "Considering  that  we  had  Dragon 
to  contend  with,  and  then  a  submarine,  to  say 
nothing  of  some  perfectly  awful  weather,  we 
might  be  a  great  deal  worse  off!" 

"For  instance,  we  might  never  have  got  here 
at  all,"  replied  Jerry.  "Now  who  's  this  com- 
ing?" he  added,  turning  to  a  fussy  little  launch 
that  was  chugging  in  their  direction.  A  be- 
whi.skered  individual  with  a  genial  face  stood 
u))  in  the  craft  as  it  ran  alongside. 

"Who  is  captain  here?"  the  man  asked. 

"What  's  the  trouble  ?"  Ben  asked,  leaning 
over  the  side. 

"My  name  is  Manuel  Mattos,"  said  the  be- 
whi.skered  individual.  "I  am  what  you  call 
contractor  here.  I  got  a  message  this  morn- 
ing, from  my  frien'  Lieutenant  Bentley,  telling 
me  you  have  lumber  to  sell." 

■'Step  right  on  board,  Mr.  Mattos,"  said 
Ben.  "I  '11  sell  you  the  whole  shooting-match 
if  you  like." 

The  contractor's  eyes  fell  on  the  deck  cargo 
as  he  stepped  over  the  side,  and  his  smile  be- 
came expansive. 

"Ah !  It  was  the  angels  that  bring  you  to 
me  !"  he  cried  joyously.  "Wood!  Pouf!  It  is 
more  scarce  than  diamonds  in  the  .\zorcs.  Ah, 
but  this  is  good.     I  take  it  all." 


"That  's  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Mattos."  said 
Ben,  "but  what  about  the  price?" 

The  contractor  waved  his  arm  expressively, 
as  though  to  indicate  that  no  haggling  would 
be  necessary*.  He  inquired  as  to  the  exact 
(luantity  of  lumber  on  board,  and,  after  mak- 
ing a  few  calculations,  named  a  figure  which 
astonished  the  boys.  Ben,  taking  careful  stock 
of  the  man,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Manuel  Mattos  was  genuine  enough. 

"That  seems  fair,"  he  said.  "But  if  you 
would  n't  mind,  I  'd  like  to  have  a  couple  of 
hours  in  which  to  decide.  You  see,  we  only 
arrived  last  night — " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Mattos,  without  hesi- 
tation. "But  you  will  find  that  is  the  market 
price  of  lumber  in  Ponta  Delgada  to-day.  See, 
here  is  my  card.  You  come  to  my  office  in 
two  hours,  and  I  pay  you  the  money." 

"I  guess  w-e  '11  be  there,"  said  Ben.  "Much 
obliged.  All  the  same,  we  '11  have  a  look 
round  first." 

The  launch  fussed  off,  and  Jerry  and  Ben 
rowed  ashore,  where  they  hunted  up  the 
American  consul,  who  listened  attentively  to 
their  story. 

"Manuel  Mattos  is  as  square  as  they  make 
'em,  and  the  figure  he  's  offering  is  about 
right,"  said  the  consul.  "Take  my  advice  and 
call  it  a  .deal.  You  must  be  the  fellows  who 
found  the  U-boat  base,  are  n't  you  ?" 

Jerry  looked  at  the  consul,  surprised. 

"Why,  how  did  you  hear  about  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"How?"  laughed  the  consul.  "Why,  it  's 
all  over  the  town.  "The  shippers  held  a  meet- 
ing this  morning,  and  I  understand  that  the 
Administrador  do  Concelho  is  going  to  make 
a  little  presentation  to  you  to-day." 

"The  Administrador  do  zvhat?"  Jerry  a.sked, 
I)erplc\-c<l.  "What  is  an  .-Vdniinistrador  thing- 
unihob?" 

"That  's  what  they  call  the  mayor  here." 

"Come  along,  Jerry,"  Ben  urged.  "Let  us 
pick  up  our  money  for  the  cargo,  and  if  there 
's  going  to  be  a  fuss,  we  'd  better  make  our- 
selves look  respectable.  I  feel  like  a  hobo, 
and  you  don't  look  much  better." 

Mr.  Mattos  had  the  money  ready,  and  ten 
minutes  later  Ben  left  the  bank  with  an  Ameri- 
can draft   for  the  amount  in  his  pocket. 

"Why,  that  's  more  than  we  should  have 
got  for  the  lumber  in  Bordeaux,  is  n't  it?" 
asked  Jerry. 

"It  's  probably  a  shade  better — in  fact,  two 
shades  better,"  replied  Ben,  contentedly. 

Turning  a  corner,  they  almost  bumped  into 
Manuel  Mattos,  who  was  hurrying  to  find  them. 

"The  Administrador  do  Concelho,  he  is  in 
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my  office!''  said  the  contractor.  "lie  beg  that 
you  will  do  the  honor  of  seeing  him." 

Somewhat  nervously,  for  they  both  dreaded 
the  ordeal,  Jerry  and  Ben  reentered  Mr.  Mat- 
tos's  office,  where  four  of  the  le'ading  citizens 
of  Delgada  were  waiting.  One,  evidently  the 
mayor,  extended  an  embarrassing  welcome  to 
the  boys,  making  an  enthusiastic  speech  in 
Portuguese.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Mat- 
tos  briefly  interpreted. 

"The  Administrador  says  he  begs  you  to 
accept  a  reward  of  one  thousand  escudos,  and 
he  regrets  that  it  is  not  more." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  said  Ben. 
"I  don't  know  what  escudos  amount  to,  but 
a  thousand  of  them  sounds  quite  a  lot." 

Mr.  Mattos  smiled. 

"It  is  one  million  reis,"  he  explained. 

"A  million — "  Jerry  began  in  amazement. 

"Keep  cool,  Jerry,"  Ben  said,  unruffled. 
"Say,  Mr.  Mattos,  what  is  it  in  American  ?" 

"Oh,  I  forget,"  said  Mr.  Mattos,  "you  will 
not  understand  our  money.  A  thousand 
escudos  is  about  a  thousand  American  dollars." 

"Please  tell  the  Administrador,"  Ben  replied, 
"that  we  did  n't  even  know  there  was  a  re- 
ward offered  when  we  happened  to  find  the 
U-boat  base,  but  that  we  're  aw- fully  obliged." 

This,  Mr.  Mattos  translated.  The  Adminis- 
trador bowed,  every  one  else  following  suit, 
whereupon  the  ordeal  came  to  an  end,  and  for 
the  second  time  that  morning  Portuguese 
money  was  converted  into  an  American  draft. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Endeavor  was  berthed, 
and  a  gang  of  men  began  to  remove  her  cargo. 
Meanwhile,  Jerry,  Ben,  and  Todd  put  up  at 
the  Hotel  Acoriano,  where  the  question  of  re- 
turning to  America  was  discussed. 

"Say,  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  the  old 
schooner  fixed,  and  sail  back  in  her,"  Ben  ob- 
served thoughtfully. 

"I  've  been  wondering  that,  myself,"  re- 
plied Jerry.  "I  did  n't  think  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible when  she  was  lying  stranded,  but  it  's 
different  now.  Nothing  in  the  world  would 
please  me  so  much  as  to  run  back  in  her." 

"Well,  after  all,  there  are  only  two  holes  in 
her.  as  far  as  w-e  know,"  Ben  declared.  "We 
really  can't  tell  what  damage  is  done  until 
the  cargo  is  out.  If  repairing  would  mean  a 
big  job,  we.  '11  sell  her  as  she  stands  and  travel 
home  on  a  freighter." 

For  two  days  they  reveled  in  a  complete  rest 
and  comparative  luxury,  which  was  appre- 
ciated to  the  full  after  recent  hardships.  When 
the  last  of  the  lumber  was  being  removed  from 
the  Endeavor's  hold,  however,  Ben  consulted 
Manuel  Mattos  on  the  subject  of  repairs. 


"She  can  repair,"  said  Mr.  Mattos,  with  a 
characteristic  wave  of  the  arm,  "but  I  buy  her 
from  you." 

"We  don't  want  to  sell  her  if  we  can  help 
it,  thanks,"  replied  Ben.  "Who  in  Ponta  Del- 
gada could  fix  her   for  us." 

"My  brother  Henrico,"  replied  the  contrac- 
tor, with  a  shrug.     "Come.  I  take  you  to  him." 

Henrico  Mattos,  ship-builder  of  the  port, 
examined  the  schooner  and  declared  that  in  a 
week  he  could  make  her  as  sound  as  ever. 
Moreover,  he  promised  to  provide  a  skipper 
and  two  reliable  deck-hands  for  the  trip. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  Jerry  wrote  a 
cable  to  his  sister,  which,  after  numerous  alter- 
ations,  read : — 

Successful.    Back  last  of  May. 
Inform  uncle.    Love.    Jerry. 

During  the  next  week  Jerry,  Ben,  and  Todd 
had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  themselves.  They 
made  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  island,  and 
found  in  Manuel  Mattos  a  real  friend,  who 
went  out  of  his  way  to  provide  them  with 
amusement. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  schooner  was 
pronounced  seaworthy;  and  as  a  favorable 
wind  was  blowing,  Ben  hastened  preparations 
for  the  voyage  back.  Water  tanks  were  filled, 
stores  taken  on  board,  and  the  promised  cap- 
tain and  deck-hands  engaged.  The  Farley 
had  not  put  in  to  Ponta  Delgada  again,  some- 
what to  Jerry's  disappointment. 

Manuel  Mattos  came  down  at  sailing  time  to 
see  them  off,  and  appeared  quite  affected  by 
the  parting.  "We  of  Ponta  Delgada  do  not 
forget,"  he  assured  them.  "Always  we  shall 
remember  the  so  brave  Americanos  with  grati- 
tude." He  wrung  their  hands  many  times,  but 
at  last  tore  himself  away,  and,  foresail  and  jib 
flapping,  the  Endeavor-'s  moorings  were  cast 
off. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  sailing.  Every 
stitch  of  canvas  the  schooner's  sticks  could 
carry  was  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  brave  little  vessel  and  the 
land  rapidly  increased. 

Jerry,  standing  on  the  poop,  and  shading  his 
eyes,  touched  Ben  on  the  shoulder  as  they 
rounded  the  bend  of  the  island. 

"That  's  a  war-ship  straight  ahead,"  he  said. 
"Coming  this  way,  too.     She  looks  familiar." 

"She  's  an  American  destroyer,"  replied  Ben. 
"They  're  all  very  much  alike,  though.  By 
Jove,  she  's  signaling!  It  's — yes,  it  's  the 
Farley,  all  right,  and  tearing  along  like  an 
express-train  I  Pity  none  of  us  can  read  the 
message." 
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The  destroyer  slowed  down  as  she  ap- 
proached, and  tlie  lindcavor,  heading  in  to  the 
wind  to  take  the  way  otT  her,  slipped  past  at 
little  more  than  a  man's  walking  pace.  The 
vessels  were  so  close 
together  that  a  biscuit 
could  have  been  thrown 
from  ore  to  the  other. 
On  the  bridge  Jerry 
recognized  Lieutenant 
Bentlcv  and  Grimes. 

"Good  luck!"  the  luff 
sang  out  cheerfully. 

"Thanks.  Same  to 
you !"  Jerry  and  Ren 
replied  in  unison. 

"Don't  forget  to  look 
us  up  ne.xt  trip  !"  shout- 
ed Grimes. 

"Aye,  aye !" 

The  destroyer's  pro- 
pellers churned  the  blue 
water  again  and  the 
slim  gray  hull  moved 
on,  gaining  speed  rap- 
idly, until  presently,  as 
the  boys  watched,  she 
merged  into  sea  and 
sky  and  became  lost  to 
vision. 

"That  's  not  such  a 
bad  idea,  either."  Ben 
said  thoughtfully.  Jerry 
looked  a  question,  and 
his  companion  went  on. 
"I  was  thinking  of 
what  Mr.  Grimes  said," 
he  e.vplained.  ".^bout 
looking  him  up  the  next 
trip,  you  know.  Come 
to  think  of  it,  Jerry. 
why  should  n't  there  be 
a  next  trip?  We  've 
done  mighty  well  on 
this  one;  a  good  deal 
better  than  we  had  fig- 
ured on  doing;  and — " 

"Yes,  but  we  can't 
count  on  stuml)ling  into 
a  German  sui)marinc 
base  and  winning  a 
million  what-you-call- 
'ems  on  every  trip  we 
make,"  laughed  Jerry. 

"No,  and  we  can't  count  on  getting  as  good 
a  price  for  our  cargo  another  time.  Still,  if 
what  Mr.  Mattos  says  is  really  so,  and  the 
United  States  is  going  to  build  a  naval  base 


somewhere  in  these  islands,  it  looks  as  if  we  'd 
be  fairly  certain  of  a  pretty  good  market, 
does  n't  it  ?" 

"Yes.     And,  anyhow,   Ben,  we  'd  be  doing 


■yon  'BE  GAilB  FOE  IT  THEN!'     'SUBEf 


a  little  something  toward  winning  the  war, 
should  n't  we?  I — I  'd  make  the  trip  if  1 
knew  we  w'ere  n't  going  to  clear  a  cent  on  it. 
if  it  would  help  lick  Germany!" 
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"That  's  the  stuff!  You  're  game  for  it, 
then  ?" 

"Sure!" 

"Shake  on  it !  Only  remember,  Jerry,  that 
another  time  a  'sub'  may  take  better  aim. 
Even  the  Germans  may  learn  to  shoot  if  the 
war  lasts  long  enough !  In  that  case — "  He 
waved  a  hand  expressively. 

"Let  'em  !"  growled  Jerry.  "Who  's  afraid 
of  a  bunch  of  Squareheads!  We  fooled  them 
this  time,  and  I  guess  we  can  do  it  again.    And 


if  we  don't — "  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Well,  I  think  it  will  be  something  to  have 
tried,  don't  you?" 

Bumps,  stretched  beside  Todd  at  the  wheel, 
barked  as  though  in  applause  of  the  sentiment, 
and  the  Endeavor,  lifting  her  blunt  nose  over 
the  waves,  quivered  joyously  as  though  she, 
too,  felt  that  to  go  down  in  the  service  of  one's 
country  was  glory  enough  and  that  no  self- 
respecting  Yankee  schooner  could  ask  more 
than  the  Fortunes  of  War. 


THE    END 


A  TWO-BASE  HIT! 


THE  CAMERONS  OF  HIGHBORO 

By  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 

Author  of  "Cinderella's  Granddaughter." 

SYNOPSIS   OF  THE   FIRST   INSTALMENT 

Elliott  Camerom,  a  petted  American  girl,  has  come  to  Highboro  while  her  father  goes  to  Europe  for  a 
year  on  war  business  for  the  Government.  But  she  has  gone  reluctantly,  and  means  to  leave  as  soon  as 
ihc  quarantine  is  lifted  from  her  Uncle  James's  house,  where  her  cousin  Quincy  has  come  down  with 
scarlet  fever.  Stannard,  Quincy's  brother,  has  preceded  her  to  Highboro.  Elliott,  motherless  from  baby- 
hood, has  always  had  her  own  way,  and  she  inwardly  rebels  at  visiting  these  Cameron  relatives  whom  she 
has  never  met.  Vet  she  cannot  help  liking  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Jessica  and  all  the  Highboro  cousins,  from 
Laura,  eighteen,  to  Priscilla,  aged  eight,  including  an  unexplained  boy  called  Bruce  Fearing.  But  for  all 
that  she  was  homesick,  quite  desperately  homesick,  and  would  certainly  have  cried  herself  to  sleep  that 
first  night  if  Laura  and  Gertrude  and  Aunt  Jessica  had  n't  come  in  to  sit  on  the  bed  and  talk. 


CHAPTER  III 


CAMERON   FARM 


Hours  later,  Elliott  opened  her  eyes  to  bright 
sunshine.  P'or  a  niimite  she  could  n't  think 
where  she  was. 

"Oh,"  said  a  small,  eager  voice,  "do  you  think 
you  're  going  to  stay  waked  up  now?  It  is  n't 
nice  to  peek,  I  know',  but  I  'ni  going  to  get 
your  breakfast,  and  how  could  I  tell  when  to 
start  it  unless  I  watched  to  see  when  you 
waked  up?" 

"VoH  are  going  to  get  my  breakfast?  All 
alone  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Priscilla.  "Mother  and  Laura 
are  making  jelly,  and  shelling  peas  in  be- 
tween,— to  put  up,  you  know, — and  Trudy  is 
pitching  hay,  so  they  can't.  Will  you  have  one 
egg  or  two?  And  do  you  like  'em  hard-boiled 
or  soft,  or  would  you  rather  have  'em  dropped 
on  toast?  And  how  long  does  it  take  you  to 
dress?" 

"One — soft-boiled,  please.  I  '11  be  down  in 
half  an  hour." 

"Half  an  hour  will  give  me  lots  of  time." 
The  small  face  disappeared  and  the  door 
closed  softly. 

Elliott  rose  breathlessly  and  looked  at  her 
watch.  She  must  hurry.  Priscilla  would  ex- 
pect her.  And  hereafter,  of  course,  she  must 
get  up  to  breakfast.  She  wondered  how  Pris- 
cilla's  breakfast  would  taste.  Heavens,  how 
those  people  worked  ! 

\s  a  matter  of  fact,  Priscilla's  breakfast 
tasted  delicious.  The  toast  was  done  to  a  turn ; 
the  egg  was  of  just  the  right  softness;  a  sau- 
cer of  fresh  raspberries  waited  beside  a  pot  of 
cream,  and  the  whole  was  served  on  a  little 
table  in  a  corner  of  the  veranda. 

"Laura  said  you  'd  like  it  out  here,"  Pris- 
cilla announced  anxiously.    "Do  you?" 

"Very  much  indeed." 


"That  's  all  right  then.  I  'm  going  to  have 
some  berries  and  milk  right  opposite  you.  I 
always  get  hungry  about  this  time  in  the  fore- 
noon." 

"When  do  you  have  breakfast — regular 
breakfast,  I  mean?" 

"At  si.x  o'clock  in  summer,  when  there's  so 
much  to  do." 

Six  o'clock !  Elliott  turned  her  gasp  of  as- 
tonishment into  a  cough. 

"/  sometimes  choke,"  said  Priscilla,  "when 
I  'm  awfully  hungry." 

"Does  Stannard  cat  breakfast  at  six?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"What  is  he  doing  now  ?" 

Priscilla  wrinkled  her  small  brow.  "Father 
and  Bruce  and  Henry  are  haying,  and  Tom's 
hoeing  carrots.  I  think  Stan's  hoeing  carrots 
too.  One  day  last  week  he  hoed  up  two  whole 
rows  of  beets;  he  thought  they  were  weeds. 
Oh !"  A  small  hand  was  clapped  over  the 
round  red  mouth.  "I  did  n't  mean  to  tell  you 
that.  Mother  said  I  must  n't  ever  speak  of  it, 
'cause  he  'd  feel  bad.  Don't  you  think  you 
could  forget  it  quick  ?" 

"I  've  forgotten  it  now." 

"That  's  all  right  then.  After  breakfast  I  'm 
going  to  show  you  my  chickens  and  my  calf. 
Did  you  know  I  've  a  whole  calf  all  to  myself? 
—a  black-and-whitey  one.  There  are  some 
cunning  pigs,  too.  Maybe  you  'd  like  to  see 
them.  And  then  I  'spect  you  '11  want  to  go  out 
to  the  hay-field,  or  maybe  make  jelly." 

Priscilla's  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  it  was  so  big  and  warm  and 
generous  that  it  covered  any  deficiency  of  en- 
thusiasm in  another.  Elliott  found  herself 
trailing  Priscilla  through  the  barns,  and  even 
out  to  see  the  pigs,  meeting  Ferdinand  Foch, 
the  very  new  colt,  and  Kitchener  of  Khartoum, 
who  had  been  a  new  colt  three  years  before, 
and  almost  holding  hands  with  the  "black-and- 
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whitey"  calf,  which  Priscilla  had  very  nearly 
decided  to  call  General  Pershing. 

Arriving  at  last  at  the  summer  kitchen,  "We 
've  seen  all  the  creatures,"  Priscilla  announced 
jubilantly,  "and  she  loves  'em.  Oh,  the  jelly  's 
done,  is  n't  it?  Mumsie,  may  we  scrape  the 
kettle?" 

Aunt  Jessica  laughed.  "Elliott  may  not  care 
to  scrape  kettles." 

Priscilla  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  suggestion.  "You  do,  don't  you? 
Vou  must !    Everybody  does." 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  know  how  to  do  it," 
said  Elliott. 

The  ne.xt  minute  a  teaspoon  was  thrust  into 
her  hand.  "Did  n't  you  ever?"  Priscilla's 
voice  was  both  aghast  and  pitying.  "It  wastes 
a  lot,  not  scraping  kettles.  Here,  you  begin." 
She  pushed  a  preserving  kettle  forward  hos- 
pitably. 

Elliott  hesitated. 

"/  7/  show  you."  The  small  hand  shot  in, 
scraped  vigorously  for  a  minute,  and  with- 
drew the  spoon  heaped  with  ruddy  jelly. 
"There !  Mother  did  n't  leave  as  much  as 
usual,  but  there  's  always  something  you  can 
scrape  up." 

"It  is  delicious,"  said  Elliott,  graciously, 
"and  what  a  lovely  color!" 

Priscilla  beamed.  "You  may  have  two 
scrapes  to  my  one,  because  you  have  so  much 
time  to  make  up." 

"You  generous  little  soul !  I  could  n't  think 
of  doing  that.  We  will  take  our  'scrapes'  to- 
gether." 

Priscilla  teetered  a  little  on  her  toes.  "I  like 
you,"  she  said.  "I  like  you  a  whole  lot.  I  'd 
hug  you  if  my  hands  were  n't  sticky.  Scrap- 
ing kettles  makes  you  awful  sticky.  You 
make  me  think  of  a  princess,  too.  You  're  so 
bee-yeautiful  to  look  at.  Maybe  that  is  n't 
polite  to  say.  ^Mother  says  it  is  n't  always 
nice  to  speak  right  out  all  you  think." 

The  dimples  twinkled  in  Elliott's  cheeks. 
"When  you  think  things  like  that,  it  is  polite 
enough." 

In  the  direct  rays  of  Priscilla's  shining  ad- 
miration Elliott  began  to  feel  like  her  nor- 
mal, petted  self  once  more.  Complacently  she 
followed  the  little  girl  into  the  main  kitchen, 
a  long,  low,  sunny  room  with  windows  at  each 
end.  through  which  the  morning  breeze  pushed 
coolly.  At  a  gleaming  white  sink  Aunt  Jessica 
was  busying  herself  with  many  pans.  At  an 
immaculately  scoured  table  Laura  was  pouring 
peas  into  gh  ss  jars.  On  the  walls  was  a  blue- 
and-white  paper ;  even  the  woodwork  was 
white. 


"I  did  n't  know  a  kitchen,"  Elliott  spoke  im- 
pulsively, "could  be  so  pretty." 

"This  is  our  work-room,"  said  her  aunt. 
"We  think  the  place  where  we  work  ought  to 
be  the  prettiest  room  in  the  house.  Would 
you  like  to  help  dry  these  pans  ?  You  will  find 
towels  on  that  line  behind  the  stove." 

Elliott  brought  the  dish-towels,  and  proceed- 
ed to  forget  her  own  surprise  at  the  request  in 
the  interest  of  Aunt  Jessica's  talk.  Mrs.  Came- 
ron had  a  lovely  voice,  and  she  used  it  with  a 
cultured  ease  that  suddenly  reminded  Elliott 
of  an  almost  forgotten  remark  once  made  in 
her  hearing  by  Stannard's  mother.  "It  is  a  sin 
and  shame,"  Aunt  Helen  had  said,  "to  bury  a 
woman  like  Jessica  Cameron  on  a  farm.'' 
That  had  been  a  good  deal  for  Aunt  Helen  to 
say. 

Then  Aunt  Jessica  said  something  that  really 
did  surprise  her  young  guest. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  this  for  your  own 
special  part  of  the  work,"  she  said  pleasantly. 
"We  each  have  our  little  chores,  you  know. 
I  could  n't  let  every  girl  attempt  the  milk 
things,  but  you  are  so  careful  and  thorough 
that  I  have  n't  the  least  hesitation  about  giv- 
ing them  to  you.  Now  I  am  going  to  wash 
the  separator.  Watch  me,  and  then  you  will 
know  just  what  to  do." 

•  The  words  left  Elliott  gasping.  Wash  the 
separator,  all  by  herself,  every  day — or  was  it 
twice  a  day — for  as  long  as  she  stayed  here? 
And  pans — all  these  pans?  What  was  a  sepa- 
rator, anyway?  She  wished  flatly  to  refuse, 
but  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  There  was 
something  about  Aunt  Jessica  that  you  could 
n't  say  no  to.  Aunt  Jessica  so  palpably  ex- 
pected you  to  be  delighted.  And  she  had  rec- 
ognized at  once  that  Elliott  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary girl.     But — but — 

It  was  all  so  disconcerting  that  self-pos- 
sessed Elliott  stammered.  But  what  she  stam- 
mered was  in  answer  to  Aunt  Jessica's  tone 
and  extracted  from  her  by  the  force  of  Aunt 
Jessica's  personality.  The  words  came  out  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"Oh — oh,  thank  you,"  she  said,  a  bit  blank- 
ly. Then  she  blushed  with  confusion.  How 
awkward  she  had  been.  Ought  n't  Aunt  Jes- 
sica to  have  thanked  licrF 

If  Aunt  Jessica  noticed  either  the  confusion 
or  the  blankness,  she  gave  no  sign. 

"That  w'ill  be  fine  !"  she  said  heartily.  "I  saw 
by  the  way  you  handled  those  pans  that  I 
could  depend  on  you." 

Insensibly  Elliott's  chin  lifted.  She  regard- 
ed the  pans  with  new  interest.  "Of  course," 
she  assented,  "one  has  to  be  particular." 
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"Very  particular,"  said  Aunt  Jessica,  and 
her  dark  eyes  smiled  on  the  girl. 

Tlie  words,  as  she  spoke  tiieni,  sounded  like 
a  compliment.  It  might  not  be  so  bad,  Elliott 
reflected,  to  wash  milk-pans  every  morning. 
And  in  Rome  you  do  as  the  Romans  do.  She 
watched  closely  while  Aunt  Jessica  washed 
the  separator.  She  could  quite  easily  do  that, 
she  was  sure.  It  did  not  seem  to  require  any 
unusual  skill  or  strength  or  brain-power. 

''It  is  not  hard  work,"  said  Aunt  Jessica, 
pleasantly.  "But  so  many  girls  arc  n't  depend- 
able. I  could  n't  count  on  them  to  make  every- 
thing clean.  Sometimes  I  think  just  plain  dc- 
pcndableness  is  the  most  delightful  trait  in  the 
world.     It  's  so  rare,  you  know.'' 

Elliott  opened  her  eyes  wide.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  charm  and  wit  and  vivacity 
spoken  of  in  those  terms ;  but  dependableness  ! 
It  had  always  seemed  such  a  homely,  common- 
place thing,  not  worth  mentioning.  And  here 
was  Aunt  Jessica  talking  of  it  as  of  a  crown 
jewel !  Right  down  in  her  heart  at  that  min- 
ute Elliott  vowed  that  the  separator  should 
always  be  clean. 

And  then  Laura  locjked  up  from  her  jars 
and  said  the  oddest  thing  yet  in  all  this  morn- 
ing of  odd  sayings:  "Oh,  Mother,  can't  we 
take  our  dinner  out?  It  is  such  a  perfectly 
beautiful  day." 

But  Aunt  Jessica,  without  the  least  surprise 
in  her  voice,  responded  promptly :  "Why,  yes. 
We  have  three  hours  free  now,  and,  as  you 
say,  it  seems  a  crime  to  stay  in  the  house." 

What  m  the  world  did  they  mean? 

Priscilla  seemed  to  have  no  difliculty  in  un- 
derstanding. She  jumped  up  and  down  and 
cried:  "Oh,  goody!  goody!  We  're  going  to 
take  our  dinner  out !  We  're  going  to  take 
our  dinner  out !    Is  n't  it  jolly?" 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  Elliott  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  girl  felt  that  some  reply  w-as 
expected  of  her.  "Why,  can  we?  Where  do 
we  go  ?"'  she  asked,  exactly  as  though  she  ex- 
jjcetcd  to  see  a  hotel  spring  up  out  of  the 
ground  before  her  eyes. 

"Lots  of  days  we  do,"  said  Priscilla.  "We  'II 
find  a  nice  place.  Oh,  I  'm  glad  it  takes  peas 
three  whole  hours  to  can  themselves.  I  think 
they  're  kind  of  slow,  though,  don't  you?" 

Laura  noticed  the  bewilderment  on  Elliott's 
face.  "Priscilla  means  that  we  are  going  to 
eat  our  dinner  out  of  doors  while  the  peas 
cook  in  the  hot-water  bath,"  she  explained. 
"You  will  find  cookies  in  that  stone  crock  on 
the  first  shelf  in  the  pantry — right  behind  the 
door.  There  's  a  pasteboard  box  in  there,  too, 
that  will  do  to  put  them  in." 


'"How  many  shall  1  put  up?"  questioned 
Elliott. 

"Oh,  as  many  as  you  think  we  '11  cat.  .And 
I  warn  you  we  have  good  appetites." 

Those  were  the  vaguest  directions,  Elliott 
thought,  that  she  had  ever  heard ;  but  she 
found  the  bo.x  and  the  stone  pot  of  cookies  and 
stood  a  mimite,  counting  the  people  who  were 
to  eat  them.  Would  two  dozen  cookies  be 
enough  for  ten  people  ?  She  put  her  head  into 
the  kitchen  to  ask,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
sight,  so  she  had  to  decide  the  point  by  her- 
self. After  nibbling  a  crumb  she  thought  not, 
and  added  another  dozen. 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  her  calculations 
with  the  cookies,  the  little  car  was  at  the 
kitchen  door  with  a  hamper  and  two  pails  of 
water  in  it,  and  on  the  back  seat  a  long,  queer- 
looking  box  that  Laura  told  Elliott  was  a  fire- 
less  cooker. 

"Home-made,"  said  Laura,  "but  it  works  just 
as  well.  It  's  the  grandest  thing,  especially 
when  we  want  to  eat  out  of  doors.  Saves  lots 
of  trouble." 

Elliott  gasped.  "You  mean  you  carry  it 
along  to  cook  the  dinner  ?" 

"Why,  the  dinner  is  cooking  in  it  now!  Hop 
on,  everybody.  Mother,  you  take  the  wheel. 
I'-lliott  and  I  will  ride  on  the  steps." 

.'Vway  they  sped,  bumpity-bump,  to  the  hay- 
field,  picking  up  the  carrot  hoers  as  they  went. 
From  the  hay-field  they  nosed  their  w-ay  into 
a  little  dell,  all  ferns  and  cool  white  birches, 
and  above,  a  far  canopy  of  Icaf-traceried  blue 
sky.  Every  one  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  The  pails  of  water  were  swung  to  one 
side;  the  fireless  cooker  took  up  its  position  on 
a  flat  gray  rock.  The  hamper  yielded  loaves 
of  bread, — light  and  dark,  that  you  cut  for 
yourself  on  a  smooth  white  board, — and  a  bas- 
ket stocked  with  plates  and  cups  and  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons.  Potted  meat  and  pota- 
toes and  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  as  you  want- 
ed them,  came  from  the  fireless  cooker,  all 
dcliciously  tender  and  pijiing  hot. 

.And  every  one  laughed  and  joked  and  had  a 
good  time.  Even  Elliott  had  a  fairly  good 
time,  though  she  thought  it  was  thoroughly 
queer.  You  see,  it  had  never  occurred  to  her 
that  people  could  pick  up  their  dinner  and  run 
out  of  doors  into  any  lovely  spot  that  they 
came  to,  to  eat  it.  She  was  n't  at  all  sure  she 
cared  for  that  way  of  doing  things.  But  she 
liked  the  beauty  of  the  little  dell,  the  ferny 
smell  of  it,  and  the  sunshine  and  cheerfulness. 
The  occasional  darning-needles,  and  small 
green  worms,  and  black  or  other  colored  bugs, 
she  enjoyed  less.    But  nobody  else  seemed  to 
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mind.  If  a  bug  appeared,  they  threw  him  away 
and  went  on  eating  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

And  of  course  it  was  rather  clever  of  them, 
the  girl  reflected,  to  take  a  picnic  when  they 
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ct)uld  get  it.  If  tliey  had  n't,  she  did  n't  quite 
see,  judging  by  the  portion  of  a  day  she  had 
so  far  observed,  how  they  could  have  got  any 
picnics  at  all.  It  was  a  rather  arresting  dis- 
covery, to  find  out  that  people  could  divert 
themselves  without  giving  up  their  whole  time 
to  it.    But,  after  all,  it  was  n't  a  method  for 


her.  It  seemed  the  least  little  bit  common,  too, 
such  whole-hearted  absorption  as  the  Camer- 
ons  showed  in  pursuits  that  were  just  plain 
work. 

"Stan,"  she  demanded  late  that  afternoon, 
"is  there  any  tennis 
here  ?" 

"Not  so  you  'd  no- 
tice it.  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  in  war 
time,  Elliott?  Uncle 
Samuel  e.xpects  every 
farmer  to  do  his  duty." 
"Parties?" 

Stannard    threw    up 
h  i  s     hands.       "Never 
heard  of  'em." 
"Canoeing?" 
"No     water     big 
enough." 

"I     suppose     nobody 
here   thinks   of   motor- 
ing  for  pleasure." 
"Never.  Too  busy." 
"Or   gets   an   invita- 
tion  for  a  spin  ?" 

"You  're  behind  the 
times.  Harry  told  me 
that  this  summer  is  ex- 
tra strenuous,"  Stan 
explained ;  "but  they 
've  always  rather  gone 
in  for  the  useful,  I  take 
it.  They  're  a  good 
sort,  an  awfully  good 
sort.  But,  ginger,  how 
a  fellow  'd  have  to 
hump  to  keep  up  with 
'em!  I  do  a  little,  and 
then  sit  back  and  call 
it  done." 

If  Elliott  had  n't 
been  so  miserable,  she 
would  have  laughed. 
Stannard  had  hit  him- 
self off  very  well,  she 
thought.  He  had  his 
good  points,  too.  Not 
once  had  he  reminded 
her  that  she  had  n't  in- 
tended to  spend  her 
summer  on  a  farm.  But  she  was  too  un- 
happy to  tease  him,  as  she  might  have  done  at 
another  time.  Imagine  her,  Elliott  Cameron, 
pitching  hay !  Not  that  any  one  had  asked 
her  to.  But  how  could  a  person  live  for  six 
weeks  with  these  people  and  not  do  what  they 
did  ?    Such  was  Elliott's  code.    And  there  was 
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something  so  messy  about  dish-washing — 
ordinary  disli-washing;  milk-pans  were  dif- 
ferent. 

Then  suddenly  Elliott  Cameron  did  a  strange 
thing.  By  this  time  she  had  shaken  off  Stan- 
nard  and  had  betaken  herself  and  her  disgust 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  .Mone,  as  she 
thought,  with  only  moss  underfoot  and  high 
green  boughs  overhead,  Elliott  lifted  her  foot 
and  deliberately  and  with  vehemence  stamped 
it.  "I  don't  like  things !''  she  whispered,  a  lit- 
tle shocked  at  her  own  words.  "I  don't  like 
things!" 

Then  she  looked  up  and  met  the  amused  eyes 
of  Bruce  Fearing. 

For  a  minute  the  hot  color  flooded  the  girl's 
face.  But  she  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
"I  am  cross,"  she  said,  "frightfully  cross!" 
And  she  looked  so  engagingly  pretty  as  she 
said  it  that  Bruce  thought  he  had  never  seen  so 
attractive  a  girl. 

"Anything  in  particular  gone  wrong  with 
the  universe?" 

"Everything — with  my  part  of  it."  What 
possessed  her,  she  wondered  afterward,  to  say 
what  she  said  next?  "I  never  wanted  to  come 
here." 

"That  so  ?  We  've  been  thinking  it  rather 
nice." 

"What  makes  me  so  mad,"  explained  Elli- 
ott, "is  n't  altogether  the  fact  that  I  did  n't 
want  to  come  up  here.  It  's  that  I  had  n't  any 
choice.   I  had  to  come." 

The  boy's  eyes  twinkled. 

"So  that  's  what  's  bothering  you,  is  it  ? 
Cheer  up !  You  had  the  choice  of  how  you  'd 
come,  did  n't  you  ?" 

"How?" 

"Yes.  Sometimes  I  think  that  's  all  the 
choice  they  give  us.  It  's  all  I  've  had,  anyway 
— hour  I  'd  do  a  thing." 

"You  mean,  gracefully  or — " 

"I  mean — " 

"Hello!"  said  Stannard's  lazy  voice;  "what 
are  you  two  chinning  about  before  the  cows 
come  home?" 

CHAPTER  IV 

IN  U.N'TRODDEy  FIELDS 

"You  don't  want  to  have  much  to  do  with  that 
fellow,"  said  Stannard,  when  Bruce  Fearing 
had  gone  on  about  whatever  business  he  had 
in  hand. 

"VVhy  not ?"  Elliott's  tone  vias  short.  She 
had  wanted  to  hear  what  Bruce  had  been  going 
to  say. 

"Oh,  he  is  all  right  enough,  I  guess,  but  he 


and  that  Pete  brother  of  his  are  no  relations 
of  ours,  or  of  Aunt  Jessica's,  either." 

"How  does  he  happen  to  be  living  here, 
then  ?" 

"Search  me.   Some  kind  of  a  pick-up,  I  gath 
ered." 

Stannard's  words  made  Elliott  very  uncom- 
fortable. It  was  only  another  point  in  her  in- 
dictment of  life  on  the  Cameron  farm;  you 
could  n't  tell  whom  you  were  knowing.  But 
she  determined  to  sound  Laura,  which  would 
be  easy  enough,  and  Stannard's  charge  might 
prove  unfounded. 

"W'ho  is  this  'Pete'  you  're  always  talking 
about?"  Elliott  asked. 

"Bruce's  older  brother — I  almost  said  ours." 
The  two  girls  were  stemming  currants,  Laura 
with  the  swift  skill  of  accustomed  fingers,  Elli- 
ott more  slowly.  "He  is  perfectly  fine.  I  wish 
you  could  know  him." 

"I  gathered  he  was  Bruce's  brother." 

"He  's  not  a  bit  like  Bruce.  Pete  is  short 
and  dark  and  as  quick  as  a  flash.  There  was  a 
letter  in  the  'Upton  News'  last  night  from  an 
Upton  doctor  who  is  over  there,  attached  now 
to  our  boys'  camp— did  you  Sf  e  it  ?  He  says  Bob 
and  Pete  are  'the  acknowledged  aces'  of  their 
squadron.  That  shows  we  must  have  missed 
some  of  their  letters.  The  last  one  from  Bob 
was  written  just  after  he  had  finished  his 
training." 

"This — Pete  went  from  here  ?" 

"He  and  Bob  were  in  Tech  together — ju- 
niors. They  enlisted  in  Boston  and  had  their 
training  over  here  in  the  same  camps.  In 
France,  Pete  got  into  spirals  first — "by  a  fluke' 
as  he  put  it ;  Bob  was  unlucky  with  his  land- 
ings. But  Bob  seems  to  have  beaten  him  to 
the  actual  fighting.  Now  they  're  in  it  to- 
gether." And  Laura  smiled  and  then  sighed, 
and  the  nimble  fingers  stopped  work  for  a 
minute,  only  to  speed  faster  than  ever. 

"I  have  n't  read  you  any  of  their  letters, 
have  I?  Or  Sid's  either?  Sidney  is  my  twin, 
you  know.  He  's  at  Devens.  Sometimes  you 
would  n't  think  there  was  anything  to  flying 
but  a  huge  lark,  by  the  way  they  write.  But 
there  was  one  letter  of  Pete's, — it  was  to 
Mother, — written  after  one  of  the  boys'  best 
friends  kad  been  killed.  Pete  was  evidently 
feeling  sober,  but  oh,  so  different  from  the 
way  any  one  would  have  felt  about  such  a 
thing  before  the  war  began.  Toward  the  end, 
Pete  told  about  this  Jim  Stone's  death,  and  he 
said:  'It  has  made  us  all  pretty  serious,  but 
nobody's  blue.  Jim  was  a  splendid  fellow,  and  a 
chap  can't  think  he  has  stopped  as  quick  as  all 
that.    Mother    Jess,    do    you    remember    my 
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talking  to  you  one  Sunday  after  church,  fresh- 
man vacation,  about  the  things  I  did  n't  be- 
Heve  in  ?  Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  I  was  a  fool  ? 
You  knew  it  then,  and  I  know  it  now.'  That  's 
Pete  all  over.  It  made  Mother  and  me  very 
happy." 

Elliott  felt  rather  ashamed  to  continue  her 
probing.  "Have  they  always  lived  with  you," 
she  asked,  "these  Fearings  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ever  since  I  can  remember.  Is  n't 
Bruce  splendid?  I  don't  know  how  we  could 
have  got  on  at  all  this  summer  without  Bruce." 
Then  Elliott  gave  up.  If  a  mystery  existed, 
either  Laura  did  n't  know  of  it,  or  she  had 
forgotten  it,  or  else  she  considered  it  too  neg- 
ligible to  mention. 

Would  Bruce  himself  prove  communicative? 
The  thing  would  require  manoeuvering.  You 
could  n't  talk  to  Bruce  Fearing,  or  to  any  one 
else  up  here,  whenever  you  felt  like  it ;  he  was 
far  too  busy.  But  on  the  hill  at  sunset  Elliott 
found  her  chance. 

"I  think  Aunt  Jessica,"  she  remarked,  "is  the 
most  wonderful  woman  I  ever  saw." 

A  glow  lit  up  Bruce's  quiet  gray  eyes. 
"Mother  Jess,"  he.said,  "is  a  miracle." 

"She  is  so  terrifically  busy,  and  yet  she  never 
seems  to  hurry ;  and  she  always  has  time  to  talk 
to  you  and  she  never  acts  tired." 
"She  is,  though." 

"I  suppose  she  must  be  sometimes.  I  like 
that  name  for  her,  'Mother  Jess.'  Your — 
aunt,  is  she  ?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Bruce,  simply.  "I  've  no  Cam- 
eron or  Fordyce  blood  in  me,  or  any  other 
pedigreed  variety.  She  and  Father  Bob  just 
took  Pete  and  me  in  when  I  was  a  baby  and 
Pete  was  a  mere  toddler.  Our  people  died 
and  the  authorities  were  going  to  put  us  in  a 
home.  Do  you  wonder  Pete  and  I  swear  by 
the  Camerons?" 

"No,"  said  Elliott.  "Indeed  I  don't."  Slie 
had  what  she  had  been  angling  for,  but  she 
rather  wished  she  had  n't  got  it,  after  all. 
Every  one  who  was  any  one  usually  had  a 
family ;  but  Bruce  did  not  look  common ; 
his  gray  eyes  and  his  broad  forehead  and  his 
keen,  thin  face  were  almost  distinguished,  and 
his  manners  were  above  criticism.  But  you 
never  could  tell.  And  had  n't  he  been  brought 
up  by  Camerons  ?  The  very  openness  with 
which  he  had  told  his  story  had  something  fine 
about  it.  He,  like  Laura,  seemed  to  see  nothing 
in  it  to  conceal. 

Well,  was  there?  Looking  at  Bruce  Fearing, 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Elliott's  familiar  world 
began  to  totter.  Perhaps  the  Cameron  Farm 
atmosphere  was  already  beginning  to  work. 


Elliott  turned  the  conversation.  "I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  say  when 
we  were  interrupted  yesterday — about  a  per- 
son's having  no  choice  except  how  he  will  do 
things — you  having  had  only  that  kind  of 
choice." 

"I  remember,"  said  Bruce.  "Well,  for  one 
thing,  I  suppose  I  could  get  grouchy,  if  I 
chose,  over  having  to  be  adopted.  But  see  here, 
I  'm  going  to  tell  you  something  I  have  n't 
told  a  soul.  I  'm  crazy  to  go  to  the  war. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  I  could  n't 
stay  home.  When  Pete's  letters  come  I  have 
to  go  away  somewhere  quick  and  chop  wood  ! 
Anything  to  get  busy  for  a  while." 

"Are  n't  you  too  young?  Would  thev  take 
you?" 

"Take  me?  You  bet  they  'd  take  me.  I  'm 
eighteen.   Don't  I  look  twenty?" 

The  girl's  eye  ran  critically  over  the  strong 
young  body,  with  its  long,  supple,  sinewy  lines. 
"Yes,"  she  nodded.   "I  think  you  do." 

"They  'd  take  me  in  a  minute  in  aviation  or 
anything  else." 

"Then  why  don't  you  do  it  ?" 
"Who  'd  help  Father  Bob  with  the  farm 
stunts,  now  that  Bob's  gone,  and  Pete  and  Sid- 
ney. Henry  's  a  fine  lad,  but  a  boy  still.  Tom 
's  nothing  but  a  boy,  though  he  does  his  bit. 
Father  Bob  can't  hire  help — it  's  not  to  be  had. 
And  that  's  why  Mother  Jess  and  the  girls  are 
going  in  so  for  farm  work.  They  never  did  it 
before  this  year,  except  in  sport.  We  have 
more  land  under  cultivation  this  summer  than 
ever  before,  and  fewer  hands  to  harvest  it 
with.  But  Mother  and  the  girls  sha'n't  have  to 
work  harder  than  they  're  doing  now,  if  I  can 
help  it.  Could  I  go  off  and  leave  them,  after 
all  they  've  done  for  me  ?  But  that  's  not  it, 
either — gratitude.  They  're  mine,  Father  Bob 
and  Mother  Jess  are,  and  the  rest — they 
"re  my  folks.  You  're  not  exactly  grateful  to 
your  own  folks,  you  know.  They  belong  to 
you.  And  you  don't  leave  what  belongs  to  you 
in  the  lurch." 

"No,"  said  Elliott.  She  was  watching  this 
boy  with  awakened  eyes.  No  boy  had  ever 
talked  of  such  things  to  her  before.  "So  you  're 
not  going?" 

"Not  of  my  own  will.  Of  course,  if  the  war 
lasts  and  I  'm  drafted,  or  the  help  problem 
lightens  up,  it  will  be  different.  Pete  's  gone. 
It  was  Pete's  right  to  go.    He  's  the  older." 

"But  you  are  choosing,"  Elliott  cried  ear- 
nestly.    "You   're  choor,ing  to  stay  at   home 
and — "  words  came  swiftly  into  her  memory — 
"  "fight    it    out    on    these    lines    all    summer.' " 
Bruce's  smile  showed  that  he  recognized  her 
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quotation,  but  he  shook  his  head.  "Choosing? 
I  have  n't  any  choice — except  being  decent 
about  it.  Don't  you  see  I  can't  go?  I  can  only 
try  to  keep  from  thinking  about  not  going." 

"You  being  you,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  spoke 
as  simply  and  sol)erly  as  Bruce  himself,  though 
her  own  warmth  surprised  her,  "I  sec  you 
can't  go.  But  was  that  all  you  meant  by  a  per- 
son's having  a  choice  only  of  how  he  will  do  a 
thing?  There  's  nothing  to  that  but  making 
the  best  of  things!" 

Bruce  Fearing  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  heartily. 

"You  "re  the  funniest  girl  I  ever  saw." 


But  she  was  not  ready  yet  to  do  anything  so 
inherently  distasteful  as  make  the  best  of  what 
she  did  n't  like,  especially  when  nobody  but 
herself  and  two  boys  would  know  it. 

"It  's  a  shame,"  said  Laura  after  dinner  the 
next  day,  "that  this  is  just  our  busy  season  ; 
but  you  know  you  have  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  Father  thinks  we  can  finish  the 
lower  meadows  to-day.  Tiien  to-morrow  we 
begin  cutting  on  the  hill.  It  's  really  fun  to 
ride  the  hay-rake.  I  mostly  drive  the  rake, 
though  now  and  then  I  pitch  for  variety." 

The  hay-makers  tramped  away  down  the 
road,    their   laughter   floating  cheerfullv   back 
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"Then  you  can't  have  seen  many.  But  is 
there?" 

"Perhaps  not.    Stupid,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  she  nodded,  "I  'm  afraid  it  is.  .And 
frightfully  old.  I  was  hoping  you  were  going 
to  tell  me  something  new  and  exciting." 

The  boy  chuckled  again.  "Nothing  so  good 
as  that.  Besides,  I  've  a  hunch  the  exciting 
things  are  n't  very  new,  after  all." 

Elliott  went  to  sleep  that  night,  if  not  any 
happier,  at  least  more  interested.  She  had 
looked  deep  into  the  heart  of  a  boy,  different, 
it  appeared,  from  any  boy  that  she  had  ever 
known,  and  something  loyal  and  sturdy  and 
tender  she  had  seen  there  had  stirred  her. 


over  their  shoulders,  and  I'-lliott  sat  on  the  big 
shady  veranda  and  read  her  Iiook. 

She  read  on  in  lonely  peace  through  the 
afternoon.  At  a  most  exciting  point  the  tele- 
phone rang.  Four,  that  was  the  Cameron  call. 
ICIIiott  went  into  the  house  and  took  down  the 
receiver. 

"Mr.  Robert  Cameron's,"  she  said  pleas- 
antly. 

"S-say !''  stuttered  a  high,  sharp  voice,  "my 
little  b-b-boys  have  let  your  c-c-cows  out  o' 
the  p-p-pasturc.  I  'II  g-give  'em  a  t-t-trouncin', 
but  't  won't  git  your  c-c-cows  back.  They  let 
let  'em  out  the  G-G-Garrett  Road,  and  your 
medder  gate  's  open.    Jim  B-B-Blakc  saw  it 
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this  mornin' !  Why  the  man  did  n't  shut  it,  I 
d-d-dunno.  You  '11  have  to  hurry  to  save  your 
medder." 

"But,"  gasped  Elliott,  "I  don't  understand! 
You  say  the  cows — " 

"Are  comin'  down  G-Garrett  Road,"  snapped 
the  stuttering  voice,  "the  whole  kit  an' 
b-b-bilin'  of  em.  They  'II  be  inter  your  upper 
m-medder  in  five  m-m-minutes." 

Over  the  wire  came  the  click  of  a  receiver 
snapping  back  on  its  hook.  Elliott  hung  up  and 
started  toward  the  door.  The  cows  had  been 
let  out.  Just  why  this  incident  was  so  disas- 
trous she  did  not  quite  comprehend,  but  she 
must  go  tell  her  uncle.  Before  her  feet  touched 
the  veranda,  however,  she  stopped.  Five  min- 
utes? Why,  there  would  n't  be  time  to  go  to 
the  lower  meadows,  to  say  nothing  of  any  one's 
getting  back  again  to  do  anything  about  the 
situation. 

And  then,  with  breath-taking  suddenness, 
the  thing  burst  on  her.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house.  The  situation,  whatever  it  was,  was  up 
to  her. 

For  a  minute  the  girl  leaned  weakly  against 
the  wall.  Cows — there  were  thirty  in  the  herd 
— and  she  loathed  cows !  She  was  afraid  of 
cows.  She  knew  nothing  about  cows.  For  a 
minute  she  stood  irresolute.  Then  something 
stirred  in  the  girl,  something  self-reliant  and 
strong.  Never  in  her  life  had  Elliott  Cameron 
had  to  do  alone  anything  that  she  did  n't  al- 
ready know  how  to  do.  Now  for  the  first  time 
she  faced  an  emergency  on  none  but  her  own 
resources,  an  emergency  quite  out  of  her  line. 

Her  brain  worked  swiftly  as  her  feet  moved 
to  the  door.  In  reality,  she  had  only  wavered 
a  second.  When  Tom  went  for  the  cows  did 
n't  he  take  old  Prince?  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  Prince  was  n't  in  the  hay-field.  She 
ran  down  the  steps  calling,  "Prince!  Prince!" 
The  old  dog  rose  deliberately  from  his  place 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  barn  and  trotted  to- 
ward her,  wagging  his  tail.  "Come,  Prince!" 
cried  Elliott,  and  ran  out  of  the  yard. 

Luckily,  berrying  had  that  very  morning 
taken  her  by  a  short  cut  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  meadow.  She  knew  the  way.  But  what 
was  likely  to  happen?  Town-bred  girl  that  she 
was,  she  had  no  idea.  A  recollection  of  the 
smooth,  upstanding  expanse  of  the  upper 
meadow  gave  her  a  clue,  li  the  cows  got  into 
that—  She  began  to  run.  Prince  bounding  be- 
side her,  his  brown  tail  a  waving  plume. 

She  could  see  the  meadow  now,  a  smooth 
green  sea  ruffled  by  nothing  heavier  than  the 


light  feet  of  the  summer  breeze.  She  could  see 
the  great  gate  invitingly  open  to  the  road.  And 
oh, — her  heart  stopped  beating,  then  pounded 
on  at  a  suffocating  pace, — she  could  see  the 
cows !  There  they  came  down  the  hill,  quite 
filling  the  narrow  roadway  with  their  horrid 
bulk,  making  it  look  like  a  moving  river  of 
broad  backs  and  tossing  heads.  What  could 
she  do,  thought  the  girl;  what  could  she  do 
against  so  many?  She  tried  to  run  faster. 
Somehow  she  must  reach  the  gate  first.  There 
was  nothing  even  then,  so  far  as  she  knew,  to 
prevent  their  trampling  her  down  and  rushing 
over  her  into  the  waving  greenness  unless  she 
could  slam  the  gate  in  their  faces.  You  can 
see  that  she  really  did  not  know  much  about 
cows. 

But  Prince  knew  them.  Prince  understood 
now  why  his  master's  guest  had  summoned  him 
to  this  hot  run  in  the  sunshine.  The  prospect  did 
not  daunt  Prince.  He  ran  barking  to  the 
meadow  side  of  the  road.  The  foremost  cow 
which,  grazing  the  dusty  grass,  had  strayed 
toward  the  gate,  turned  back  into  the  ruts 
again.  Elliott  pulled  the  gate  shut,  in  her  haste 
leaving  herself  outside.  There,  too  spent  to 
climb  over,  she  flattened  her  slender  form 
against  the  gray  boards,  while,  herded  by 
Prince,  with  horns  tossing,  tails  switching, 
flaniks  heaving,  the  cattle  thudded  past. 

And  there,  three  minutes  later,  Bruce,  dash- 
ing over  the  hill  in  response  to  a  message  re- 
layed by  telephone  and  boy  to  the  lower 
meadow,  found  her. 

"The  cows  have  gone  down,"  Elliott  told 
him.  "Prince  has  them.  He  will  take  them 
home,  won't  he?" 

"Prince?  Good  enough  !  He  '11  get  the  cows 
home  all  right.  But  what  are  you  doing  in  this 
mix-up?" 

"A  woman  telephoned  the  house,"  said  Elli- 
ott. "I  was  afraid  I  could  n't  reach  any  of  you 
in  time,  so  I  came  over  myself." 

"You  like  cows?"  The  question  shot  at  her 
like  a  bullet. 

The  piquant  nose  wrinkled  entrancingly. 
"Scared  to  death  of  'era." 

"I  guessed  as  much."  The  boy  nodded.  "Gee 
whiz,  but  you  've  got  good  stuff  in  you !" 

And  though  her  shoes  were  dusty  and  her 
hair  awry,  and  though  her  knees  had  n't  quite 
stopped  shaking  even  yet,  Elliott  Cameron  felt 
a  sudden  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride.  She 
turned  and  looked  over  the  fence  at  the 
meadow.  In  its  unmarred  beauty  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  her. 


(To  be  contiitjied) 
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THE  BOY  VIGILANTES  OF  BELGIUM 

By  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 


CHAPTER  XVI 

PASSING    THE    enemy's    LINES 

Bob  and  Egmont  walked  slowly  forward,  hold- 
ing their  hands  above  their  heads,  but  there 
was  neither  fear  nor  doubt  in  their  minds.  At 
a  sharp  command  they  halted  within  ten  feet 
of  the  aviators,  one  of  whom  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  on  the  ruined  dugout,  while  the 
other  began  interrogating  them. 

"Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  he 
queried. 

"I  'm  Robert  Lane,  an  American,"  replied 
Bob,  speaking  eagerly,  "and  this  is  my  cousin, 
Egmont  d'Anethan.  We  're  the  grandsons  of 
Count  dAnethan  of  Brussels.  You  may  have 
heard  of  him." 

"Can't  say  that  I  have.  Don't  know  the 
Belgian  nobility.  Never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  any  of  them.  But  what  are  you  doing 
liere,  and  why  'd  you  try  to  hold  us  up?" 

"We  are  trying  to  escape  through  the  Ger- 
man lines  to  carry  an  important  message  to 
King  Albert,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"What  sort  of  message  is  it?"  queried  the 
pilot  of  the  big  airship. 

"I  '11  tell  you,  though  it  's  a  long  stor)'," 
replied  Bob;  and  he  began  a  rapid  history  of 
the  Boy  Vigilantes,  the  men  listening  closely, 
as  if  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the  recital.  When 
he  came  to  Lieutenant  Transquet's  message 
they  pricked  up  their  ears. 

"Eh!  What  's  that?  Repeat  it!"  one  of 
them  interrupted. 

Bob  obediently  complied.  The  military  in- 
formation seemed  to  affect  the  aviators  more 
than  it  had  Bob  or  Egmont.  They  showed  un- 
usual interest,  and  became  quite  excited.  Fi- 
nally, the  one  who  had  first  spoken  frowned, 
and  asked  sharply: 

"Who  helped  you  to  make  that  up?" 

Bob  flushed  angrily.  "It  is  n't  made  up,"  he 
retorted.  "I  repeated  it  to  you  exactly  as 
Lieutenant  Transquet  told  us." 

The  boy's  evidently  honest  resentment 
seemed  to  be  taken  in  good  part,  for  the  man 
smiled. 

"Of  course !  Of  course !"  he  murmured. 
"But  we  don't  know  Lieutenant  Transquet. 
He  may  be  a  fraud.  We  never  heard  of  him. 
That  may  not  be  his  real  name." 

"You  can  easily  prove  that,"  Bob  answered, 
somewhat  mollified.     "Carry  the  message  to 


King  Albert.  He  '11  know  who  Lieutenant 
Transquet  is." 

The  aviators  looked  at  each  other  and 
nodded  their  heads. 

"It  's  worth  trying,"  said  one. 

The  other  turned  to  Bob.  "Ever  had  a 
chance  to  fly?"  he  asked.  "If  not,  you  're 
going  to  have  it  now.  You  're  going  along 
with  us." 

"You  mean  we  're  going  to  cross  the  lines 
in  that?"  stammered  Bob,  pointing  at  the 
'plane 

"Yes,"  nodded  the  aviator,  "we  're  going  to 
take  you  to  Belgian  Headquarters,  where  you 
can  repeat  your  story.  Then,  if  they  think 
you  're  not  telling  the  truth,  they  '11  shoot  you, 
but  if  you  are — well,  they  won't  shoot  you." 

Bob  and  Egmont  gasped.  The  idea  of  flying 
across  the  German  lines  and  No  Man's  Land 
fairly  took  their  breath  away. 

"Climb  in,"  continued  the  aviator.  "Lucky 
we  did  n't  bring  our  photographer  and  bomber 
along,  or  there  would  n't  be  any  room  for  you. 
Better  hurry  and  get  aboard  before  some  of 
the  Bodies  spot  us.  They  must  have  seen  us 
drop  down,  and  they  'II  be  investigating  soon. 
Fritz  is  a  very  inquisitive  person." 

Neither  of  them  had  ever  been  in  an  airship 
before,  and  as  they  climbed  aboard  they  be- 
trayed their  ignorance  in  every  act  and  look. 
The  pilot  and  observer  took  their  seats  in  front 
and  indicated  the  two  back  seats  for  the  boys. 

"Now  strap  yourselves  in  and  hold  your 
breath,"  one  of  them  said,  smiling.  "We  may 
have  to  play  some  tricks  in  the  air  to  escape 
the  guns  of  the  Bodies." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  engines  were  started 
and  their  roar  and  clatter  were  deafening. 
The  mammoth  birdlike  machine  ran  smoothly 
across  the  open  space  for  a  few  hundred  feet, 
and  then,  leaving  the  earth,  began  to  rise 
swiftly  into  the  air.  Bob  and  Egmont  clutched 
each  other's  hands. 

Two  hundred — three  hundred  feet  the  ma- 
chine mounted,  and  then,  taking  a  wide  sweep, 
it  pointed  its  nose  upward  and  began  climbing 
rapidly.  It  seemed  to  the  boys  as  if  they  would 
be  tipped  out.  A  thousand  feet,  two,  three, 
five,  they  mounted.  The  relief-map  of  Bel- 
gium seemed  spread  below  them.  Rivers  be- 
came mere  ribbons  of  silver;  towns  and  cities 
were  blurred,  irregular  spots. 

Still  they  climbed  upward,  until  the  pano- 
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rama  below  faded  more  and  more  into  a 
strange  puzzle,  in  which  nothing  could  be 
distinguished. 

The  exhilaration  of  the  flight  at  first  kept 
the  boys  quiet;  but  when  they  saw  how  swiftly 
and  safely  they  swept  along,  their  tongues  be- 
came loosened. 

"It  's  great,  is  n't  it?"  exclaimed  Bob. 

"I  wonder  how  high  up  we  are,"  said  Eg- 
mont.    "W'e  must  be  miles  and  miles." 

"Where  are  the  German  lines?  They  must 
be  off  there." 

Thcv  talked  (in  and  on,  exclamations  of  won- 


The  only  response  the  pilot  made  was  to 
climb  a  little  higher.  Fragments  of  shells  fell 
around  them,  and  one  pierced  the  upper  right- 
hand  plane. 

For  a  moment  they  were  in  the  very  vortex 
of  the  storm  of  bursting  shells.  The  enemy 
gunners  had  got  the  range.  The  pilot  coolly 
directed  his  machine  u]n\ard.  climbing  at  such 
a  sharp  angle  that  only  the  tail  of  it  was  pre- 
sented as  a  target  to  those  below. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  they  would  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  shells.  It  was  a  fragment 
from  the  last  one  to  explode  near  tliem  that 


••BOB  AND  EGMONT  WALKED  SLO^\T/Y  FOEWAED.  HOLDLSU   TIItlB  IIAXUS   .UJOVE  THEIK  IIE.MJ.S' 


der  and  delight  escaping  their  lips,  but  it  never 
dawned  upon  either  for  some  time  that  his 
conversation  was  a  monologue,  and  that  neither 
could  hear  the  other  above  the  clattering  roar 
of  the  engines  and  propellers.  When  he  real- 
ized this.  Bob  smiled  a  little  sheepishly  at  his 
cousin  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

Then  a  puff  of  smoke  suddenly  broke  loose 
below,  and  a  few  moments  later  there  was  an 
explosion  in  the  air  near  them  that  made  the 
huge  machine  rock  and  sway.  Another  and 
another  followed,  until  the  air  seemed  filled 
with  mighty  concussions.  The  German  anti- 
aircraft guns  were  saluting  them  as  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  lines. 


caught  Bob  on  the  left  arm.  He  felt  a  sharp 
blow  and  a  peculiar,  stinging  pain.  He  glanced 
around  to  see  if  his  cousin  had  touched  him  to 
attract  his  attention;  but  Egmont  was  staring 
straight  ahead. 

A  little  surprised,  he  glanced  down  at  his 
arm  and  saw  that  he  had  been  wounded. 

"A  bullet  must  have  grazed  it,"  he  reasoned, 
"and  made  a  little  flesh-wound.  I  won't  say 
anything  until  we  land." 

Faster  and  faster  they  swept  along.  The^ 
were  no  longer  climbing,  and  the  exploding 
shells  had  been  left  far  in  the  rear.  The  pain 
in  his  arm  increased,  but  Bob  said  to  himself; 
"We  'II  soon  land.    I  'II  not  bother  them." 
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So  he  pressed  his  Hps  together  and  remained 
quiet.  A  strange,  dizzy  sensation  crept  over 
him.  He  fought  it  back  manfully  and  gritted 
his  teeth  the  harder.  He  had  a  dreamy  sensa- 
tion tliat  they  were  falHng.  Certainly  the 
earth  was  coming  nearer ;  he  could  make  out 
houses  and  trees  now,  and  some  soldiers  below, 
marching. 

There  was  a  light  shock,  a  series  of  jolts, 
and  then  a  peculiar  swaying  and  swinging  of 
the  machine.  They  came  to  a  stop,  and  Bob 
was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  the  pilot. 

'"Well,  we  're  here!     Jump  out  now,  boys!" 

Egmont  quickly  disengaged  himself  and 
climbed  to  the  ground,  but  Bob  felt  the  sudden 
loss  of  all  power  of  action.  He  sat  there 
without  moving. 

"I  say.  can't  you  get  out?"  called  the  pilot,  a 
little  impatiently. 

Bob  nodded,  but  made  no  other  movement. 
Suddenly  the  aviator  caught  sight  of  the  pale 
face  and  his  blood-stained  sleeve. 

"What  's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked.  "I  say, 
now,  you  were  n't  hit  by  one  of  those  shells, 
were  you?  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  before? 
Well,  you  're  a  plucky  lad !  Here  !"  he  shouted 
to  one  of  the  soldiers  coming  up ;  "get  a 
stretcher.    I  've  got  a  wounded  boy  aboard." 

Bob  did  not  entirely  lose  consciousness,  for 
he  knew  in  a  vague  way  all  that  happened. 
Rut  it  was  all  so  much  like  a  dream  !  He  was 
lifted  from  the  seat  and  carried  to  a  stretcher. 
Then  two  soldiers  picked  him  up  and  took  him 
into  a  big  tent.  A  kindly  face  bent  over  him, 
and  while  the  owner  of  it  smiled  at  him,  the 
hands  skilfully  removed  his  sleeve.  A  few 
moments  later  the  stranger  nodded,  and  said : 

"Nothing  serious — just  a  slight  shell-wound. 
But  he  's  lost  a  lot  of  blood." 

After  that  Bob  slept.  Whether  it  was  from 
weakness  and  exhaustion,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
white  pill  the  surgeon  made  him  swallow,  he 
could  not  say.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  again, 
Egmont  was  standing  by  his  cot. 

"How  do  you  feel.  Bob?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"Why,  I  'm  all  right.     Have  I  been  asleep?" 

"I  should  say  so — for  hours !  I  did  n't  think 
vou  'd  ever  wake  up.  Does  your  arm  hurt 
you?" 

"My  arm?  Oh,  I  was  wounded!  Yes,  I  'd 
forgotten  that.     It  does  n't  hurt  now." 

Nevertheless,  when  he  attempted  to  move  it, 
he  winced  and  made  a  wry  face.  But  he  forced 
a  smile,  and  asked:  "Where  are  we,  Egmont? 
We  got  across,  did  n't  we?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  cousin.  "We  're  with  the 
Belgian  army  behind  the  allied  lines.  I  've 
delivered  our  message  to   King  Albert.     He 


saw  me  at  once.  I  could  n't  wait  for  you,  Bob. 
I  thought  it  was  too  important  to  keep.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  That  's  what  we  came 
for — to  deliver  the  message  at  once.  I  'm  glad 
you  could  do  it,"  he  said  quickly,  then  he  sighed 
and  turned  wearily  upon  his  couch. 

"Of  course,  I  told  him  all  about  you."  Eg- 
mont added,  "and  how  you  had  organized  the 
Boy  Vigilantes.  He  was  so  interested  that  he 
's  coming  to  see  you.    He  '11  be  here  soon." 

"Who?    King  Albert?" 

"Yes,"  nodded  Egmont,  smiling;  "don't  you 
want  to  see  him  ?" 

"Why,  not  here — not  like  this  !  I — I — why 
did  n't  you  tell  him  to  wait  until  I  was  well, 
and — and " 

"Vou  can't  tell  a  king  to  wait.  Bob,"  was  the 
smiling  reply.  "He  comes  when  he  wants  to. 
Listen !  I  believe  he  's  here  now.  Yes,  he  's 
coming.     You  must  get  ready  to  receive  him." 

Egmont's  excited  voice  betrayed  his  own 
agitation,  and  while  he  began  hastily  arranging 
the  blanket  and  sheet  of  the  cot,  to  make  the 
patient  more  presentable  to  His  Majesty,  Bob 
drew  himself  up  in  bed,  squared  his  shoulders, 
and  said : 

"All  right  I  I  'm  ready  to  receive  the  king. 
Show  him  in  !" 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE    ORDER    OF    LEOPOLD 

The  king  was  a  tall,  fine,  soldierly  looking 
man,  dressed  in  simple  military  uniform,  which 
showed  the  effect  of  hard  service  and  wear, 
and  holding  in  one  hand  the  cap  that  he 
had  removed  upon  entering.  Bob  had  never 
seen  His  Majesty,  but  his  many  pictures  ex- 
hibited in  Brussels  before  the  war  had  made 
his  features  familiar  to  him.  But  the  original 
was  different  now  from  any  of  his  photo- 
graphs. The  face  was  finer  and  nobler,  the 
features  showed  lines  of  anxiety  and  suffering, 
and  the  eyes  were  gentle  and  sad,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  infinite  pathos  and  sympathy 
shining  in  them. 

Accompanying  the  king  were  several  of  his 
aides  and  staft'-officers.  When  he  stepped  into 
the  tent  and  saw  the  young  patient  watching 
him  with  wondering  eyes,  a  smile  of  incredible 
gentleness  illumined  his  whole  face.  His 
right  hand  went  to  his  head  in  a  military  salute. 

"Vigilante,  I  salute  you  in  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium !"  he  said  gravely. 

Bob  responded  with  an  awkward  attempt  to 
imitate  the  salute.  "Thank  Your  Majesty !" 
he  said  faintly. 
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The  officers  of  the  staff  also  saluted  and 
stood  at  attention,  while  the  king  advanced  to 
Rob's  side  and  laid  a  hand  gently  on  his  head. 

"My  boy,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I  have  heard 
all  about  your  Vigilantes." 

"There  are  lots  of  them  in  Belgium,"  Bob 
answered  eagerly.  "I  think  in  time  we  '11 
have  every  boy  enrolled.  They  're  all  patriots, 
Your  Majesty,  and  ready  to  do  anything  for 
their  country." 

"Yes,  I  know  it,"  replied  the  king,  a  little 
moisture  in  his  eyes.  "No  king  was  ever 
blessed  by  such  a  noble  people,  and  now  their 
children  are  following  in  their  footsteps.  Bel- 
gium is  greater  and  finer  to-day  in  her  sorrow 
than  in  her  days  of  peace." 

Bob  nodded,  not  at  all  abashed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king  whose  heart  had  been  so 
cruelly  wrung  by  the  desolation  that  had  swept 
over  his  country.  To  him,  the  king  was  a 
noble  leader,  but  one  whose  simple  ways  were 
like  those  of  any  other  man. 

"For  your  patriotic  services  in  organizing 
the  Boy  Vigilantes,  my  young  hero,"  began  the 
king,  after  a  pause,  ''I  decorate  you  with  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  although,  when  your  cousin, 
the  grandson  of  Count  d'Anethan,  delivered 
Lieutenant  Transquet's  message,  a  message  of 
great  military  importance,  I  felt  how  utterly 
inadequate  was  any  decoration  I  could  bestow. 
My  brave  pcojile  and  soldiers  have  made  any 
honors  I  can  give  seem  hollow  and  empty. 
They  have  risen  to  the  supreme  test  of  sacri- 
fice." 

Bob  watched  the  king's  face  and  eyes,  both 
so  full  of  expression,  that  he  scarcely  noticed 
the  ribboned  cross  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Then  a  smile  flashed  out  on  the  king's  face. 
He  leaned  forward  and  said : 

"I  wanted  the  honor  of  pinning  this  to  your 
coat  before  you  left  the  hospital.  It  is  the 
badge  of  merit  for  the  hero." 

Bob  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  piece  of  ribbon 
in  the  Belgian  colors,  and  the  cross  of  white 
and  gold,  wreathed  in  green,  dangling  from  it. 
The  king  was  decorating  him  with  the  Order 
of  Leopold,  one  of  the  highest  honors  con- 
ferred ujion  the  brave  and  worthy.  Many 
others  in  the  army  and  out  of  it  had  received 
the  decoration  during  the  war,  but  never  be- 
fore had  it  been  bestowed  upon  an  American 
youth. 

For  the  first  time  Bob  felt  a  little  awed  In 
the  presence  of  the  brave  king,  whom  a  whole 
nation  loved  and  worshiped  in  his  exile  more 
than  when  he  had  ruled  in  prosperity  in  his 
own  capital.  A  little  overcome  by  the  simple, 
but    impressive,    ceremony,    he    submitted    in 


silence.  His  coat  was  ragged  and  worn  and 
stained  with  the  mud  of  the  fields;  his  shirt 
showing  underneath  was  not  much  better ;  but 
the  .splendid  decoration  could  not  have  had  a 
better  setting  to  show  ot¥  its  beauty.  It  was 
the  badge  of  courage  which  clothes  could  not 
dim. 

The  king  rose  and  shook  Bob's  hand.  Then 
he  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  Egmont.  The 
same  winning  smile  parted  his  lips  and  showed 
his  white  teeth. 

"My  only  regret  is  that  Count  d'.Vnethan  is 
n't  here  to-day  to  see  his  grandsons  decorated," 
he  added.  "'The  .\merican  lilood  in  one  has  n't 
eclipsed  the  Belgian  blood  in  the  other.  Eg- 
mont d'Anethan,  step  forward!" 

Egmont  mechanically  obeyed,  exhibiting  an 
agitation  that  Bob  secretly  enjoyed.  When 
the  king  pinned  a  similar  decoration  on  his 
cousin's  coat,  he  with  difficulty  restrained  a 
shout  of  happiness.  Egmont  took  the  hand 
that  His  Majesty  extended,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot  as  he  did  so.  Before  he  could 
recover  his  presence  of  mind,  the  king  said  a 
few  words  of  farewell  to  both  of  them,  and 
departed. 

I^eft  alone  in  the  tent,  the  two  boys  were 
quiet  for  a  moment.  Then  Bob  sat  up  and 
grinned. 

"Say,  cousin,  that  was  great,  was  n't  it?"  he 
exclaimed.  "Decorated  by  the  king!  Back  in 
America  the  people  would  open  their  eyes  and 
say  I  was  lucky.  I  guess  I  am,  too — lucky  to 
get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Bodies.  We 
might  have  been  in  Germany  by  this  time, 
working  in  one  of  their  mines." 

Egmont  nodded  his  head,  shuddering  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  what  they  had  escaped.  Even 
the  decoration  on  his  coat  could  not  entirely 
make  him  forget  the  fear  that  had  been  his. 

"I  wish  Grandfather  were  here.  Bob,"  he 
murmured.    "How  proud  he  would  be  !" 

"Yes,  so  do  I — and — and — Mother.  I  won- 
der where  she  is.  I  have  n't  heard  from  her 
for  so  long  that — that  I  'm  worried  about  her. 
Do  you  tiiink  anything  's  happened  to  her?" 

"Why,  no  I"  replied  Egmont.  "Her  last  let- 
ter was  from  .\merica,  was  n't  it?  And  the 
Bodies  have  n't  got  there  yet !" 

"I  should  say  not !"  snorted  Bob.  "And  they 
never  will  get  there  except  as  prisoners  of  war. 
They  '11  have  their  hands  full  defending  their 
own  country  when  the  American  soldiers  get 
over  here  in  force." 

"They  are  here  in  force,  Bob — over  a  mil- 
lion of  them,"  said  Egmont,  proudly.  "1  've 
seen  some  of  them — and  their  flag!" 

"What !     They  're  here  with  the  Belgians ! 
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The  Stars  and   Stripes  waving  here  in   Bel- 
gium !    Then  I  must  get  well !    I  can't  lie  here  ! 
I  must  get  up  and  salute  the  dear  old   flag. 
Hurrah  for  Old  Glory!" 
Egmont  smiled  at  Bob's  enthusiasm,  which 


"TilE   KING   PINNED   A   SIMILAB   DECOEAIION   ON   EliilONIS   COAI" 

even  his  wound  could  not  quench.  "They  're 
not  exactly  here,"  his  cousin  explained ;  "that 
is,  not  the  army.  I  saw  some  of  their  officers 
with  King  Albert.  The  soldiers  are  brigaded 
with  the  English  and  Belgians  a  few  miles 
away.  When  you  get  well  you  can  go  and  see 
them." 

"I  '11  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two.  It  will 
seem  like  getting  back  home  when  I  see  our 
own  flag  flying  in  the  breeze." 


But  his  wish  was  not  to  be  gratified  quite  so 
expeditiously  as  he  expected.  His  wound, 
while  not  dangerous,  was  painful,  and  by  night 
he  was  in  a  high  fever.  For  twenty-four  hours 
he  was  unconscious  of  all  that  was  going  on 
around  him,  in  his  de- 
lirium talking  ramblingly 
of  many  things,  while 
Egmont  watched  by  his 
side,  anxious  and  rest- 
less. The  Belgian  sur- 
geon shook  his  head  as 
he  listened,  and  said: 
"He  's  English.  I  do 
not  understand  all  his 
talk.  He  should  have  an 
English  surgeon." 

"No,  he  's  an  Ameri- 
can," Egmont  explained: 
Then  a  happy  thought 
came  to  him.  Bob  was 
anxious  to  see  the  Amer- 
ican uniform  and  his 
dearly  beloved  flag. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged 
so  that,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes  again,  he  would 
gaze  upon  them? 

"Is  there  no  American 
doctor  here  ?"  Egmont 
asked. 

"American  doctor  ? 
Let  me  see.  Oh,  yes, 
iliere  is  one,  a  great 
doctor  from  America. 
I  le  's  at  the  head  of  the 
Vmerican  hospital  at 
'■'tirnes.  I  shall  speak  to 
him." 

When  the  American 
doctor  came,  in  response 
to  the  Belgian  surgeon's 
request,  Egmont  ex- 
plained the  circumstances 
of  his  cousin's  nation- 
ality and  the  adventures 
he  had  been  through. 
He  pointed  to  the  deco- 
ration King  Albert  had  pinned  on  his  breast, 
and  added,  wistfully: 

"It  would  be  such  a  pleasant  surprise  to  him 
when  he  comes  to  himself  to  see  the  American 
flag  and  uniform  before  his  eyes.  I  think  it 
would  do  him  more  good  than  medicine." 

"Yes,  that  and  a  good  nurse  would  soon  pull 
him  through — an  American  nurse  at  that,  one 
who  can  talk  to  him  about  home.  By  the  way, 
what  did  you  say  his  name  was?" 
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■■Robert  Lane." 

'■Lane!  Lane!  That 's  curious,"  murmured 
the  American  doctor.  "The  nurse  I  was 
thinking  of  sending  to  him  from  the  hospital 
is  named  Lane — a  Mrs.  Lane." 

■'From  America?"  asked  Egmont,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  all  of  the  nurses  in  the  American  Iios- 
pital  are  from  the  United  States." 

■"You  don't  think  it  can  be — be  Bob's  mother, 
do  you  ?"  stammered  Egmont. 

"Why — er — I  don't  know.  I  hardly  believe 
it  can  be.  Lane  is  a  common  name  in  America. 
Still — well,  I  'II  send  for  her." 

For  si.K  hours  Egmont  waited  in  feverish 
impatience  for  the  nurse  that  was  to  bring  a 
little  touch  of  America  to  the  hospital  tent 
where  Bob  still  lay  in  delirious  fever.  When 
the  motor-car  stopped  in  front  of  the  tent, 
Egmont  peered  through  the  flap,  and  then,  in 
an  ecstasy  of  joy,  ran  out  into  the  arms  of 
the  nurse. 

■■Oil.  it  's  you,  Aunt  Mary !"  he  shouted.  "I 
knew  it  was !  It  could  n't  be  anybody  else ! 
The  moment  the  doctor  said  his  nurse  had 
your  name,  I  knew  it  was  you.  What  a  sur- 
prise it  will  be  for  Bob." 

"How  is  my  dear  boy,  Egmont?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lane,  in  a  trembling  voice.  "I  could  n't  get 
here  quick  enough  when  the  doctor  said  his 
name  was  Robert.  Oh,  I  'm  longing  to  take 
him  in  my  arms.  It  's  been  so  long  since  I  've 
seen  him !" 

Egmont  pulled  her  into  the  tent.  She  tip- 
toed very  softly  toward  the  couch  and  gently 
kissed  the  forehead  of  the  restless  patient. 
The  kiss  seemed  to  quiet  him,  for  he  lay  still 
for  a  few  moments.  Then,  as  her  cool  hand 
brushed  his  forehead,  it  seemed  to  quiet  the 
throbbing  of  his  temples,  for  he  gave  a  long 
sigh,  his  incoherent  muttering  gradually  ceased, 
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and  he  fell  into  a  natural  sleep.  A  tear  of 
gratitude  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheek. 

Two  hours  later  Bob  opened  his  eyes  wearily, 
the  fever  gone.     '■Egmont,"  he  murmured. 

Then  he  looked  into  a  face,  bending  close  to 
his,  that  sent  a  thrill  through  his  whole  body. 
He  opened  his  eyes  wider,  and  stretched  forth 
a  hand. 

"Mother,  is  that  you,  or  am  I  dreaming?" 
he  murmured. 

■■No,  you  're  not  dreaming,  dear,"  was  the 
gentle  reply.  "I  've  come  all  the  way  from 
.\merica,  and  I  'm  here  to  nurse  you." 

"How  did  you  know  I  needed  you  I  How 
did  you  get  here  so  soon  !  Have  I  been  sick 
long?     It  seems  only  yesterday " 

"Never  mind,  dear.  Don't  ask  questions 
until  you  're  stronger.  I  'm  here,  and  that  's 
enough." 

■■Yes,  that  's  enough,"  was  the  contented 
reply.  The  eyes  closed,  a  sigh  of  relief  es- 
caped the  lips,  and  both  hands  clutched  one 
of  his  mother's  as  if  they  would  never  let  it 
go  again. 

Through  the  toil  and  tumult  of  the  war 
Bob  had  come  safely,  to  find  the  one  he  loved 
the  most  waiting  for  him  at  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

And  all  his  dreams  were  pleasant  dreams, 
full  of  visions  of  the  future  in  which  there 
were  no  wars  nor  rumors  of  war,  but  uni- 
versal peace  and  content.  .America  had  cer- 
tainly responded  to  the  call  of  Belgium,  the 
mothers  as  well  as  the  sons,  and  during  his 
waking  moments  Bob  felt  sure  that  the  days 
of  misery  and  suffering  for  the  enslaved 
people  would  soon  be  over — for  America 
fought  only  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  once 
she  had  drawn  the  sword  it  would  never  be 
sheathed  again  until  the  wrongs  of  the  brave 
little  nation  had  been  righted. 

END. 


MY  NEST 


Some  nights,  when  I  lie  down  to  rest, 
I   think   about  the  bluebird's  nest 
That  just  outside  my  window-pane 
Is  tossing  in  the  wind  and  rain. 


And  then   T  cuddle  snug  and  warm 
To  shut  away  the  night  and  storm, 
And  make  believe  I  'm  in  a  nest 
Against  the  mother  bluebird's  breast. 


And  presently,   beneath  her  wing. 
Into  the  dark  I  seem  to  swing 
Far  to  and  fro,  until  it  seems 
I  swing  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  HELEN 


By  LESLIE  GRAY 


"Bread  and  milk,  for  supper,  Mama;  and  he 
goes  to  bed  every  night  at  seven  o'clock." 
Helen  viciously  slit  her  banana  skin  into  tiny 
pieces. 

"You  have  finished  eating  your  banana, 
Helen,  and  there  is  no  possible  use  in  cutting  up 
the  skin."  Then,  returning  to  her  subject,  Mrs. 
MacDonald  continued :  "It  seems  to  me  that 
Arthur  is  a  very  nice  little  boy,  dear.  His 
mother  and  I  are  great  friends,  and  he  has 
been  very  good  to  you.  Don't  you  remember 
how  he  took  you  on  his  Junior  League  picnic?" 
(Helen  glared  into  space.  A  Junior  League 
picnic  was  not  her  ideal  of  bliss.)  "And  I 
should  like  you  to  ask  him  to  go  to  the 
circus  with  you  and  your  other  little  friends." 
went  on  the  voice  of  Fate, — "Papa  can  take 
you  all  on  Saturday  night." 

The  ominous  silence  which  followed  this  re- 
mark was  broken  by  Mr.  MacDonald.  who,  not 
having  heard  a  word  of  the  argument,  called 
cheerfully  from  the  depths  of  his  morning 
paper:  "I  see  your  hero  is  in  the  'Courier,' 
Pudge.  To  think  of  making  history  like  this ! 
'Robert  Sylvester  and  others  paint  blue  mus- 
tache on  Jefferson's  bust.'  The  young  rascals! 
They  must  have  done  it  along  about  midnight 
of  Hallowe'en." 

Helen  caught  her  breath  with  a  reminiscent 
thrill.  To  think  it  had  reached  the  paper !  and 
that  the  deed  had  been  done  at  the  weird  hour 
of  midnight,  an  hour  when  she  was  always 
sound  asleep.  Arthur,  too — Arthur,  most  cer- 
tainly !  No  vision  of  a  blue  Thomas  Jefferson 
disturbed  liis  dreams  of  Junior  League  picnics, 
after  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk. 

"There  once  was  a  Robert  Sylvester, 
A  marvelous  Jefferson  jester," 
her  father  was  improvising  poetically. 

"It  's  no  wonder  the  magazines  send  your 
poetry  l^ack  if  it  's  all  as  bad  as  that,"  said 
Helen,  stung  to  impertinence  by  this  mocking 
reference  to  her  hero. 

"That  was  the  first  bell,"  Mr.  MacDonald 
changed  the  subject  hastily.  "Better  hurry 
or  you  '11  be  late.  Pudge,  and  it  would  n't  do 
for  a  monitor  of  the  room  to  be  late."  And 
with  a  chuckle,  he  disappeared  again  behind 
his  paper. 

Helen  left  the  house  slowly,  swinging  her 
books  by  the  tail  of  the  strap  and  carrying  in 
her  other  hand  a  kneaded  rubber,  which  con- 
tained  possibilities   of   countless   molded   cats. 


But  just  now  her  mind  was  above  cats.  She 
was  making  a  story  in  which  she,  of  course, 
was  the  princess,  and  Rob  the  fairy  prince. 
Arthur  could  live  in  the  castle  as  valet,  if  he 
chose.  She  was  very  hazy  on  the  nature  of  a 
valet,  but  whatever  it  was,  Rob  might  need  it 
when  he  became  a  great  hero. 

She  reflected,  with  a  sigh,  that  she  had  come 
to  a  point  where  she  actually  could  not  realize 
an  existence  of  such  perfect  happiness  that 
Arthur  could  be  kept  out  of  it.  They  had  been 
classed  together  for  so  long  that  her  mind 
positively  could  not  rise  above  it.  When  she 
was  monitor  of  the  pencils,  on  her  side,  and 
broke  half  the  wedge-shaped  points,  he  was 
monitor  on  his  side — but  he  never  dropped 
the  pencils,  oh  no!  And  when,  as  monitor  of 
ink-wells,  she  struggled  with  the  liquid  black- 
ness, there  he  was,  on  his  side,  filling  the  boys' 
ink-wells  with  spotless  precision.  When  she 
posed  as  Jill  for  the  drawing  class,  there  he 
was  beside  her  on  the  same  desk,  scheduled  to 
pose  as  Jack.  It  was  certainly  vexatious,  espe- 
cially when  the  boy  she  did  not  like  was  the  son 
of  her  mother's  friend. 

Such  reflections  had  brought  her  to  the 
school.  Still  in  a  revery,  she  climbed  the  long 
flights  of  wooden  stairs  to  Room  56.  Once 
here,  she  smiled  good-morning  to  the  otlier 
girls,  and  apparently  failed  to  see  Arthur,  who 
was  there  early,  as  usual.  He  never  clattered 
in  late  like  the  other  boys,  interrupting  the 
exercises  and  winning  the  gratitude  of  the  rest 
of  the  class  by  postponing  lessons  for  five  min- 
utes while  Miss  Rhodes  delivered  a  lecture  on 
tardiness.  It  was  really  thrilling  to  see  the 
way  in  which  Rob  came  in  late. 

He  did  not  disappoint  her  this  morning.  "As 
the  door  turneth  upon  its  hinges,  so  doth  the 
sluggard  upon  his  bed,"  read  the  teacher  rev- 
erently ;  when  just  at  that  moment  the  door 
turned  on  its  hinges,  and  the  sluggard  entered. 
"Robert,"  reproved  Miss  Rhodes,  with  a  pa- 
tience bred  from  experience,  "you  are  tardy, 
as  usual.  All  the  seats  on  your  own  side  are 
taken.  You  will  have  to  sit  here  in  this 
vacant  seat  on  the  right,  just  in  front  of 
Helen    MacDonald." 

Robert  Sylvester  fell  placidly  into  the  place 
indicated.  He  was  a  cheerful-looking  boy,  two 
sizes  too  big  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  with  a 
round  black  head  and  heavy  black  eyebrows, 
and,  save  in  Helen's  idealizing  eyes,  rather  an 
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untidy  youth.  His  hands  were  always  horribly 
rough  and  scratched — like  an  animal-trainer's, 
Helen  thought  with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  and 
wondered  what  made  them  so. 

She  found  out  this  morning.  Rob.  the  hero 
whose  indifference  to 
girls  had  always  been 
one  of  his  chief  attrac- 
tions in  her  eyes,  now 
for  the  first  time  con- 
versed with  her.  He  re- 
lated in  whispers  his 
adventures  in  hunting 
lost  golf-balls.  "Those 
thickets  tear  up  your 
hands  something 
fierce,"  he  confided. 
"Just  see  mine!"  Helen 
looked  respectfully  at 
the  unlovely  paws,  al- 
though the  explanation 
was  not  so  exciting  as 
her  own  fancy  of  the 
animal-trainer.  In  the 
pauses  of  the  conversa- 
tion she  modeled  rubber 
cats.  She  was  ver\ 
happy,  and  life  quite 
worth  living.  Suddenly 
Miss  Rhodes's  voice  fell 
on  her  ear. 

"Monitor  of  the  room, 
come  forw-ard!"  Helen 
set  'the  cats  around  her 
side  of  the  ink-well  and 
then  rose  slowly. 

Miss  Rhodes  put  her 
arm  around  the  child. 
"Helen,  dear,  I  'm  go- 
ing to  leave  the  room 
in  your  charge  for 
five  minutes,"  she  said. 
"Take  tiie  names  of  al) 
who  are  disorderly." 
Then,  with  a  swish  of 
the  skirts, she  was  gone. 

Helen  sat  down  at 
the    desk,    feeling   and 

looking  very  small  indeed.  At  once,  as  if  at 
a  given  signal,  various  articles  made  their  ap- 
pearance :  rubber  balls,  with  water  in  them, 
were  squirted  merrily;  bright  lights  from 
pocket-mirrors  made  a  tour  of  the  room,  al- 
ways stopping  to  rest  on  the  monitor's  eyes ; 
hat-pins  rattled  against  desk  covers,  and  paper 
wads  flew  from  boy  to  boy.  With  a  glance  at 
the  room,  Helen  rose  to  her  feet  and  to  the 
occasion,  her  voice  vibrating  witli  indignation. 


'If  you  're  bad,  I  shall  report  you !"  she  said, 
w-ith  all  the  authority  she  could  command. 
".•\nd  I  know  much  better  than  Miss  Rhodes 
could  who  's  got  what,"  she  added  as  an  after- 
thought.    Having  waited   for  this  to  sink   in. 


I  THE  OTIIKB  SIDE  OK  THE  UOU.M  STUITE])  lll.M."    (SEE  NEXT  I'AGE) 


slie  continued:  ".\iul  if  you  're  reported,  you 
'11  be  kept  after  school." 

This  put  a  different  face  on  the  matter. 
Slowly  the  paper  balls  grew  fewer  in  number, 
till  they  looked  less  like  a  snow-storm,  the 
mirrors  and  rubber  balls  went  back  into  their 
owners'  pockets,  the  noise  subsided.  Only  the 
hero  of  the  blue  Jefferson  continued  his  dem- 
onstrations. 

Finally  he   stopped   and   leaned  back    lazily. 
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looking  at  Helen.  "I  guess  you  won't  report 
me,"  he  drawled. 

Helen  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  the  room 
grew  very  quiet,  listening.  Then,  "I  will, 
too,"  she  replied,  pale,  but  with  surprising 
dignity. 

Rob  jumped  to  his  feet.  "If  you  do — •"  he 
began  energetically. 

But  a  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  room 
stopped  him — a  quiet  voice  which  said  con- 
cisely ;  "Rob  Sylvester,  get  back  to  your  seat, 
and  stop  your  noise." 

Helen  looked  up  in  astonishment.  It  was 
Arthur !  She  stared  at  him,  then  at  Robert. 
Her  whole  plan  of  things  whirled  around. 
Here  was  the  valet  of  the  story  acting  like 
the  hero,  and  the  hero  behaving  worse  than 
any  valet  would  think  of  doing. 

Rob  stood  slouched   forward,  his  eyebrows 


■•FOR  A  BLOCK  THEY  TALKED  POSTAGE-STAilPS" 

bent  rather  sullenly  over  his  black  eyes. 
.Arthur,  head  erect,  and  hair,  which  was 
parted  in  the  middle  at  his  mother's  command, 
slightly  tumbled,  looked  as  if  he  would  enjoy 
a  fight,  even  if  it  "mussed  up"  the  immaculate 
white  blouse.  Rob  saw  the  look,  and,  sad  to 
say.  the  hero  of  the  blue  Jefferson  slumped 
back  into  his  place,  just  as  Miss  Rhodes  re- 
turned. 

Helen  made  her  report  and  returned  to  her 
desk  in  a  sort  of  daze.  She  did  not  hear  Rob's 
whisper :  "If  you  had  n't  peached  on  me,  Helen 
MacDonald,  I  'd  be  out  on  the  links  this  after- 
noon. See  what  you  've  done !"  She  was 
thinking  hard.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as  heroic 
to  eat  bread  and  milk  for  supper  as  to  paint  a 
statue  blue;  but  it  all  seemed  so  queer!  By 
noon  she  had  made  up  her  mind.  She  left 
the  room  without  one  glance  at  Robert,  who 
ambled    off    to    his    dinner    as    carelessly    as 


though  he  had  not  destroyed  a  fair  maiden's 
ideal. 

As  Helen  was  half-way  down  the  first  block. 
Arthur  joined  her.  "May  I  walk  with  you?" 
he  asked,  but  did  not  meekly  wait  for  permis- 
sion, as  usual.  Helen  smiled.  When  with 
Arthur,  she  had  always  been  afflicted  with  a 
chronic  lack  of  subjects  for  conversation,  but 
to-day  she  was  glad  to  have  him  walk  with  her, 
anyhow.  For  a  block  they  talked  postage- 
stamps,  always  a  safe  subject,  then  conversa- 
tion lagged.  Finally,  with  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, Arthur  fished  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  resplendent  new  calendar. 

"You  can  have  this,  Helen,"  he  said.  His 
blue  eyes  looked  at  her  steadily,  gravely,  while 
she  turned  over  the  leaves.  On  the  April  page, 
a  damsel  with  a  quantity  of  red  hair  was  the 
most  conspicuous  feature.  "That  one  looks 
like  you,"  said  Arthur.  Helen  scanned  it  criti- 
cally, her  eyes  going  from  the  highly  colored 
draperies  to  her  own  simple  dress.  "My 
mother  would  n't  let  me  wear  such  clothes," 
she  said  at  last. 

"I  did  n't  mean  the  dress  so  much  as  the 
hair,"  Arthur  hastened  to  explain. 

There  were  points  of  difference  here,  too. 
but  since  he  had  meant  it  for  a  compliment. 
Helen  smiled,  .\fter  some  thought  she  began 
searching  through  the  pages  of  her  reader,  and 
brought  out  triumphantly  a  cardboard  cat.  She 
straightened  the  bent  ear,  which  had  come  out- 
side the  book,  and  gave  it  to  him  with  the  air 
of  a  princess  rewarding  a  knight.  She  could 
not  return  in  kind  the  compliment  he  had  paid 
her,  for  he  did  not  look  at  all  like  the  cat,  and 
would  not  have  liked  to  be  told  so  if  he  had. 

Having  reached  her  home  she  said  good-by 
and  left  him,  without  having  said  anything 
about  his  noble  deed  of  the  morning,  but  she 
knew  that  he  knew  that  she  knew,  which  was 
all-sufficient.  Arrived  at  the  house,  she  found 
her  parents  in  much  the  same  position  at  the 
table  as  when  she  had  left  them,  only  now  they 
were  assembled  for  the  midday  meal. 

"And  Robert  Sylvester,  the  marvelous — " 
began  her  father. 

"I  don't  like  him  any  more,  and  I  do  like 
.\rthur.  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said 
Helen,  promptly  and  decidedly.  ".A.rthur  is  n't 
so  exciting,  but  he  's  nicer." 

"My  child,"  said  Air,  MacDonald  solemnly, 
"at  your  tender  age  you  have  learned  a  lesson 
which  half  of  humanity  never  knows." 

Helen  scarcely  heeded  the  interruption,  but 
continued  eagerly,  ".\nd  you  '11  take  him  to 
the  circus  with  us,  won't  you?" 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
Bv  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


DECIDING  THE   FATE  OF  NATIONS 
AT  PARIS 

Our  serial  story  of  the  Peace  Conference  suf- 
fers, in  its  April  instalment,  from  no  lack  of 
material.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
President  Wilson  warned  against  delay.  Af- 
fairs in  Russia  and  the  danger  of  Bolshevist 
outbreaks  in  the  nearer  lands  of  Hungary  and 
Austria  made  it  necessary  to  effect,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  the  organization  of  western  Europe 
for  peace. 

France  was  eager  to  have  military  control 
of  the  Rhine  given  her.  Japan  was  struggling 
to  obtain  recognition  of  her  right  to  racial 
equality.  Italy  was  contending  for  territory 
on  the  Adriatic.  America  insisted  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  must  be  guaranteed.  In 
England,  Lloyd  George  w-as  defending  himself 
against  bitter  attacks. 

The  Japanese  claim  failed.  France  had  to 
give  up  her  idea  of  an  armed  frontier  beyond 
the  Rhine,  but  received  assurances  of  support 
from  England  and  America,  and  was  promised 
control  of  the  coal  regions  of  the  Saar  Val- 
ley for  a  number  of  years.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine was  made  a  part  of  the  international 
agreement. 

It  was  decided  that  Germany  would  have 
to  pay  forty-five  billion  dollars,  in  thirty  years. 
The  German  hope  for  delay,  during  which 
Germany  might  profit  by  disagreement  among 
the  Allies,  was  dashed  by  the  decision  to  re- 
quire her  to  send  envoys  with  power  to  sign 
the  treaty.  She  had  planned  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  get  the  treaty  and  take  it  back  to 
Berlin,  to  be  discussed  there. 

But  in  the  closing  days  of  the  month  prog- 
ress was  checked,  and  disaster  threatened,  by 
Italy's  insistence  that  she  must  have  the  city 
and  port  of  Fiumc,  although  this  city  was  not 


promised  to  her  by  France  and  England  when 
they  were  trying  to  persuade  her  to  enter  the 
war.  President  Wilson  had  from  the  start 
opposed  recognition  of  such  secret  treaties 
made  in  war  time.  He  insisted  that  the  new 
Jugo-Slav  state  must  have  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  Italian  Government  made  everything 
else  secondary  to  its  desire  for  this  territory. 
Conditions  in  Italy  were  bad. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  rioting  ami 
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rebellion  in  India.     In  Egypt,  too.  there  were 
scenes  of  violence. 

This  is  only  an  outline  sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion. What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that 
the  world  is  at  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
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all  its  history.  It  means  that  human  life  is 
entering  upon  a  new  age  and  a  new  stage. 
The  war  grew  out  of  German  materialism,  out 
of  the  readiness  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people  to  increase  its  power  at  the  cost  of  all 
ideals  of  honor  and  justice;  and  the  wounded 
world  had  to  decide  whether  it  would  go  the 
German  way,  into  a  new  Dark  Age,  or  would 
win  its  way  into  a  new,  bright  era  of  peace 
and  righteous  dealing. 

And — here  is  the  point — the  outcome  of  it 
all  cannot  be  decided  by  the  men  who  are 
striving  at  Paris.  It  rests,  in  some  propor- 
tion, with  every  single  human  being.  Every 
-Vmerican  man  and  woman,  every  American 
boy  and  girl,  can  use  his  or  her  bit  of  influ- 
ence on  one  side  or  the  other :  the  side  of  re- 
construction and  advance,  or  the  side  of  dis- 
content and  danger. 

ITALY 

Once  a  member,  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  Italy  was  slow  about 
deciding  to  enter  the  war.  She  finally  went 
in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  after  England  and 
France  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with  her  by 
which  she  was  to  have  possession  of  most  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Allies  whipped  the  Germans,  Austro- 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  and  Turks.  Italy 
gained  the  South  Tyrol  and  the  Trentino. 
The  treaty  with  England  and  France — Russia 
was  also  a  party  to  it — would  have  given  to 
Italy  also  Dalmatia  and  the  islands  along  the 
coast.  In  addition  to  this,  Italy  demanded 
Fiume,  an  important  commercial  center  with 
a  harbor — of  which  there  are  not  many  on  the 
Adriatic. 

The  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia,  lying  back  of 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  east,  claimed  Dalmatia, 
but  was  willing  to  have  its  possession  de- 
termined by  a  plebiscite,  or  vote  of  the  people. 
President  Wilson  wanted  to  have  the  city  of 
Fiume  internationalized,  so  that  trade  of  all 
the  countries  could  pass  through  it.  He  took 
the  position  that  secret  agreements  made  in 
war  time  should  be  disregarded. 

When  the  Italian  representatives  at  Paris 
threatened  to  withdraw.  President  Wilson  is- 
sued a  statement,  in  which  he  said : 

That  since  Italy  made  her  secret  treaty  with 
some  of  the  Allies,  "the  whole  face  of  cir- 
cumstances had  been  altered."  Other  nations 
had  entered  the  war  with  no  knowledge  of 
that  "private  understanding." 

That  peace  had  been  proposed  to  Germany 
"on  certain  clearly  defined  principles  which 
set  up  a  new  order  of  right  and  justice,"  and 


that  the  same  principles  must  apply  to  the 
peace  with  Austria  and  in  the  settlement  of 
the  smaller  states  into  which  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire  has  been  broken  up. 

That,  applying  those  principles,  "Fiume  must 
serve  as  the  outlet  of  the  commerce  of  Hun- 
gary, Bohemia,  Rumania,  and  the  states  of  the 
new  Jugo-Slav  group."  This  seemed  to  have 
been  the  intention,  in  fact,  when  the  secret 
treaty  was  made,  for  by  it  the  port  was  as- 
signed to  Croatia. 

That  Italy  need  not  be  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  her  peo- 
ple settled  upon  the 
islands,  since  the 
Austrian  fortifica- 
tions are  to  be  de- 
s  t  r  o  y  e  d  and  the 
League  of  Nations 
will  safeguard  the 
interests  of  ''all 
racial  or  national 
minorities"  against 
aggression. 

He  said:  "Italy's 
ancient  unity  is  re- 
stored. It  is  within 
her  choice  to  be 
surrounded  by 
friends,  to  exhibit 
to  the  newly  liber- 
ated peoples  across  the  Adriatic  .  .  .  the  prefer- 
ence of  justice  over  interest."  And  he  ended 
with  a  plea,  in  behalf  of  America,  for  ob- 
servance of  the  principles  for  which  America 
fought. 

In  the  last  days  of  April  the  Italians  with- 
drew from  the  conference,  and  there  was 
some  show  of  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Amer- 
ica. 

Let  statesmen  discuss  and  solve  the  problem, 
the  man  in  The  W.\tch  Tower  said  to  him- 
self while  these  things  were  going  on ;  one 
thing,  at  least,  is  clear  to  those  who  are  not 
trained  in  "statecraft,"  and  that  is:  it  is  a 
great  day  in  the  world's  history  when  such 
ideas  and  ideals  are  even  recognized  as  pos- 
sibilities  at   an   international   conference ! 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

More  than  two  and  one  half  million  American 
soldiers  went  overseas.  By  the  end  of  April 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  them  had 
returned,  and  thousands  more  were  landing  at 
the  home  ports  every  week. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  meetings  were  held 
for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  attend  the 
national  convention  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  the 
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following  montli  for  the  organization  of  the 
American  Legion.  This  association  of  veter- 
ans of  the  War  in  Defense  of  Civilization  will 
he  a  new  Grand  Army  of  the  Repuliiic. 

Men   wiio   have    fought   side   hy   side    in   a 
groat  war  arc  naturally  hound  together  in  good 


Fhotogruph  b>   I'. ml    li.'  ui   "i: 

UENERAli   PERSUINGS    SON    WARRE.N    OKF   TO    FRA.NtE   ON 
THE  LliMATHAX   TO   VISIT   HIS    FATHER 

fellowship.  They  stand  together,  and  to  some 
.extent  they  stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  very  honor  in  which  the  country 
holds  them  helps  to  unite  them  as  a  brother- 
hood. 

An  organization  Hkc  the  G.  A.  R.  or  the 
American  Legion  offers  a  great  temptation  to 
the  politician,  seeking  votes.  A  candidate  for 
state  office  who  had  the  friendship  of  the 
veterans  in  his  State  would  possess  an  advan- 
tage over  an  opponent  not  popular  with  them. 
A  Presidential  candidate  who  was  a  veteran 
and  could  carry  the  "soldier  vote"  would  have 
greatly  increased  chances  of  success. 


But  the  organizers  of  the  Legion  set  out 
with  the  commendable  purpose  of  keeping  it 
out  of  politics.  The  call  for  the  preliminary 
meeting  in  New  York  contained  this  para- 
graph : 

"The  .American  Legion  wants  the  enlisted 
man  at  its  preliminary  caucuses,  because  the 
permanent  organization  is  to  be  an  enlisted 
man's  organization.  The  Legion  is  non-politi- 
cal and  non-partisan.  Its  only  gospel  is  [jatri- 
otism.  It  wants  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  for 
which  the  men  of  this  nation  fought.  It  wants 
to  keep  knotted  the  ties  of  friendship  which 
men  from  lar-lluiig  States  formed  during  the 
war." 

A  splendid  platform !  If  the  Legion  can  live 
up  to  it,  the  nation  will  be  most  fortunate. 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE 

PHILIPPINES 

When  the  Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1898,  after  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  area  under  the  management  of  our 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  was  increased  by  114,958 
square  miles. 

This  is  about  equal  to  the  area  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,. New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

This  spring  an  effort  was  made  by  the  people 
of  the  islands,  and  their  friends  in  the  States, 
to  secure  independence.  The  United  States 
Government  li  a  d 
promised  the  Fili- 
pinos that  when 
they  w-ere  ready 
tor  self-govern- 
ment they  should 
have  it.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether 
that  time  had  now 
arrived. 

First  under  mili- 
tary rule,  then  un- 
der civil  govern- 
ment, Americans 
have  taught  the 
people    of    the 

r>i  '1"       ■       ^       1  ^  .,  .-    Press  lUus.   Scnicc 
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exploited     by     the     the  phimppine  commissio.n 
Spaniards,  how  to 

manage  public  affairs  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people.  The  work  of  government  in- 
cludes the  protection  of  life  and  property;  the 
care  of  health;  education;  the  making  and  en- 
forcement of  laws.  I'rom  the  start,  the  United 
States  Government  has  given  the  people  of  the 
islands  every  opportunity  to  learn  to  do  these 
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things  for  themselves,  and  they  have  gone 
steadily  ahead. 

The  islands  have  prospered  under  our 
coaching.  The  commercial  figures  are  inter- 
esting. In  1905,  1910,  and  1917,  imports  ironi 
the  United  States — tools,  manufactured  articles 
and  materials  for  manufacture — were  $5,761,- 
498,  $10,775,301  and  $27,516,556,  out  of  total 
imports  for  the  three  years  of  $30,876,350, 
$37,067,630  and  $51,983,278.  Exports  to  this 
country  were,  in  the  same  three  years,  $15,- 
668,026,  $18,741,771  and  $43,125,393,  out  of 
total  exports  of  $32,352,615,  $39,864,169  and 
$71,715,375.  These  figures  can  easily  be 
arranged  in  tables  to  show  how  imports  have 
compared  with  exports,  and  how  the  total 
trade  has  increased.  The  principal  exports  of 
the  Philippines  are  hemp,  sugar,  toliacco,  and 
lumber. 

V,  hen  we  acquired  the  Philippines,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  "'imperialism."  We 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  in  that 
way,  however.  Now  some  Americans  say  that 
without  the  help  of  our  Federal  Government 
'lie  Filipinos  would  fall  back  into  their  old 
ivays  of  living.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
they  could  be  so  foolish. 

If  the  right  of  a  small  nation  to  govern 
itself,  so  long  as  it  proved  itself  fit  for  self- 
government,  was  really  one  of  the  things  the 
United  States  fought  for  in  the  War  in  De- 
fense of  Civilization,  the  Filipino  request  for 
independence  was  based  on  a  pretty  firm 
foundation  of  logic. 


WHAT  THE  BOLSHEVISTS  \\ANT 

When  any  organization  can  do  as  much  harm 
as  the  Bolsheviki  have  done,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  know  just  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  In 
an  interview  reported  in  American  newspaj^ers, 
the  leader  of  these  people  who  want  to  destroy 
existing  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  state  clearly  expressed  some  of  their  aims. 

First,  he  said,  a  political  party  must  show 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  its  principles 
are  right  and  its  program  worthy  of  their 
support.  That,  says  Mr.  Lenine,  -the  Bol- 
shevists have  already  done  in  Russia. 

Then  the  party  must  gain  political  power. 
.•\s  the  Bolsheviki  stand  for  rule  by  the  prole- 
tariat, the  mass  of  people,  they  can  get  power 
only  by  taking  it  away  from  those  who  now 
have  it.  As  power  is  held  by  those  who  have 
education  and  property,  the  Bolsheviki  have 
made  war  on  them.  You  cannot  make  war  on 
all  who  have  education  and  property  without 
making  war  on  education  and  property  them- 
selves ;  and  so  the  Bolsheviki  are  hostile  to 
the  whole  system  by  which  people  have  tried 
to  regulate  private  affairs  in  relation  to  public 
interests. 

Lenine  and  his  followers  want  to  destroy 
the  power  of  money.  The  necessaries  of  life, 
they  say,  should  be  paid  for  by  work  alone. 
They  cannot  have  their  kind  of  government 
in  a  world  run  by  the  other  kind;  therefore 
they  wish  to  destroy  the  governments  now  in 
existence. 
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There  is  no  mystery  about  the  Bolsheviki 
and  their  purposes.  Boys  and  pirls  can  under- 
stand exactly  why  Lcnine  and  liis  followers 
are  dangerous.  And  boys  and  girls  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  ideas 
in  America.  Our  pride  in  .American  institu- 
tions is  justified  every  day  by  the  way  our 
hundred  million  citizens  live  together  in  peace. 

A  WEEK  wnnorr  the 

TELEPHONE 

From  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  15 
to  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  21 
New  England  telephone  wires  were  dead. 
Twenty  thousand  telephone  workers  were  on 
strike,  refusing  to  work  until  their  demand 
tor  higher  pay  was  granted. 

This  strike  differed  from  most  such  affairs 
in  that  the  workers  are  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  telephone  system 
was  placed,  as  a  war  measure,  under  control 
of  the  Post-office  Department,  just  as  the  rail- 
roads were  under  the  Federal  operation. 

All  over  New  England,  for  six  days,  the 
'phone  bells  were  silent.     If  you  took  down 


the  receiver,  there  was  no  one  to  say,  "Kum- 
ber,  please!"  If  you  wanted  to  ask  your 
friend  about  next  day's  lesson,  you  had  to  go 
to  his  or  her  house.  If  unexpected  visitors 
dropped  in  and  stayed  to  dinner,  and  extra 
provisions  were  needed — why,  some  one  had 
to  go  to  the  store  for  them,  just  as  people  did 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  there  was  a  more 
serious  side  to  it,  for  business  dealings  were 
checked,  and  even  emergency  calls,  in  case  of 
fire  or  accident  or  illness,  were  impossible. 

The  people  of  New  England  must,  surely, 
have  gained  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  "public  service !" 

The  American  people  went  into  the  I'ifth 
T.iborty  Loan,  the  Victory  Loan,  in  a  manner 
that  made  it  look  as  if  the  other  loan  drives 
had  been  only  "try-outs." 

It  can't  be  possible,  but  it 's  trtic — here  wc  are 
again  in  the  month  of  commencements  !  Every 
graduate,  in  graminar  school  or  high,  public 
school  or  private,  has  Trrr,  Watch  Tower'.s 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  .\c\v  }ou  w  ill 
begin  to  use  what  you  have  learned. 
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NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 


AN  INVADER   IN  THE  GARDEN 

He  came  from  somewhere  out  in  the  field  and 
invaded  the  garden.  During  tiie  owner's  first 
visit  of  the  morning  to  see  if  any  more  tiny 
parsnips  or  carrots  had  come  through  over 
night  during  such  cool  damp  weather,  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  invader.  But  an  hour  later 
he  was  there,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been 
very  busy.  A  carrot  bed  (6  feet  by  13  feet) 
was  not  as  it  should  have  been.  Instead  of  a 
smooth  bed  with  the  faint  green  lines  of  new 
carrots  across  it,  it  now  was  a  relief-map  of 
some  new  and  undiscovered  continent.  There 
were  ridges,  with  the  earth  broken  and  heaved 
up  an  inch  or  two ;  and  these  mountains  in 
miniature  ran  crazily  here  and  there  through 
the  bed  from  end  to  end.  Dig-in-the-dark,  the 
mole,  was  busy  there — very  busy  ! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  catch  a  mole  in  the 
daytime,  and  that  is  to  dig  him  out;  as  an  of- 


THB  BESDX,T  OP   AN  HOUR'S  WORK  BY  DIG-IN-THE-DARK,   TUJ';  MOLE 


fensive  weapon,  the  potato-fork  is  unbeatable. 
There  are  two  ways  to  locate  his  exact  where- 
abouts. -4s  he  digs  and  tunnels  and  wriggles 
through  the  earth,  he  pursues  a  course  so  near 
the  surface  that  the  earth  heaves  momentarily 
and  betrays  him.  Also,  the  earthworms  in  the 
locality,  knowing  that  their  chief  foe  is  on 
their  trails,  wriggle  out  on  the  surface  and  go 
off  as  fast  as  their  limited  means  of  locomo- 


tion will  allow.    There  is   no  mistaking  their 
manoeuvres — they  are  in  a  dreadful  hurry. 

So  a  mole  stalk  was  in  order.  After  a  care- 
ful watching-spell,  two  or  three  worms  glis- 
tened in  the  sun  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  in 
a  moment  the  earth  heaved.  After  a  tiptoed 
progress  to  the  spot,  the  fork  was  held  ready, 
but  nothing  more  happened  there.  Old  Dig-in- 
the-dark  had  heard  or  felt  those  footfalls,  and, 
not  liking  them  at  all,  had  retraced  his  steps — if 
such  manner  of  progress  can  be  so  called — and 
taken  up  operations  elsewhere.  After  a  long 
wait  tlie  earth  heaved  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  bed,  and  another  stalk,  ever  so  quiet,  fol- 
lowed. The  ground  heaved  again — and  down 
came  the  fork;  and  in  a  twinkling  Dig-in-the- 
dark  was  squirming  out  in  the  sunlight.  How 
he  wriggled  and  worked  his  stubby  legs !  He 
had  but  one  instinct,  one  aim — to  dig  in,  to 
bury  himself.  But  his  short  tail  made  a  con- 
venient handle,  and  he  was  whisked  away  and 
out  in  a  box  of  earth. 
Then  his  lines  of  exca- 
vation were  measured 
and  photographed.  A 
little  lime  was  dusted 
on  the  ridges  in  order 
to  help  the  camera.  It 
was  found  that  this  lit- 
tle digger  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  had  tun- 
neled forty-six  feet ! 

In  the  box  he  showed 
--omething  of  his  meth- 
(ids  of  excavating.  He 
was  a  sort  of  living, 
self-propelling,  under- 
ground projectile.  His 
powerful  fore  legs, 
armed  WMth  huge,  fiat, 
spade  feet,  did  most  of 
the  work.  His  hind  feet 
seemed  merely  to  urge 
the  body  forward,  and 
His  long,  fle-xible  snout 
was  thrust  ahead  into  every  cranny,  and  his 
spades  enlarged  the  opening.  His  body  was 
compact  and  strong.  He  crawled  forward 
through  the  earth ;  he  was  an  earth  auger.  His 
fore  limbs  worked  at  a  very  rapid  pace,  and, 
as  the  feet  were  set  at  a  strange,  almost  ver- 
tical angle,  or  on  edge,  he  really  swam  forward, 
sliding  on  his  chest  and  using  a  sort  of  short 


were  small  and  w^eak. 
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breast-stroke.    When   placed   upon   tlie   loamy 
earth,  he  could  bury  himself  in  a  twinkling. 

These  strange,  almost  vertical,  spade  feet 
attorded  a  lesson  in  adaptation.  The  mole  be- 
longs to  the  Insectivora;  he  is  a  feeder  on 
earthworms.  To  catch  them,  he  must  travel 
fast  underground  and  yet  near  the  surface. 
The  top  soil  is  looser  than  the  lower  soil ;  it  is 

easier  to  push  it 
sidewise  than  re- 
move it  from  be- 
low, as  the  badger 
does.  Through 
countless  genera- 
tions, moles  have 
been  doing  this 
near -surface  ex- 
cavating in  pur- 
suit of  earth- 
worms and  un- 
derground in- 
sects, and  thus 
have  acquired  the 
breast-stroke  in 
digging.  The 
limbs  have  devel- 
oped to  meet  the 
requirement.  The 
more  he  became 
adapted  to  under- 
ground travel,  the 
less  he  was  fitted  for  locomotion  upon  the  sur- 
face, hence  his  awkwardness. 

While  in  captivity,  Dig-in-the-dark  showed 
how  he  disposed  of  worms.  Six  of  these  wrig- 
glers were  presented  to  him  and  he  gobbled 
them  down  one  after  the  other,  without  taking 
a  pause  longer  than  the  time  it  took  to  find  the 
new  victim.  How  he  found  them  so  quickly  was 


"A    SEU'-PBOPELLING    TJNDEB- 
GEOUND   PROJECTILE  • 


a  mystery  at  first.  Without  eyes  to  see  them, 
and  with  ears  so  trivial  as  to  suggest  their  use- 
lessness,  it  was  evidently  up  to  his  long,  flexi- 
ble snout  to  do  the  hunting.  He  seemed  a  com- 
bination of  but  two  senses — scent  and  touch, 
both  located  in  his  nose,  with  immense  digging 
dexterity  and  strength  to  back  them  up  under 
the  ground. 

On  the  following  morning  Dig-in-thc-dark 
had  passed  out;  w'hether  from  starvation  (he 
ate  twenty-five  worms  the  previous  day),  too 
much  air,  cramped  quarters,  or  heartbreak, 
could  not  be  determined. 

H.VMILTON    M.    L.MXG. 

THE  MACHINE-GUN  CAMERA 
Armed  with  a  machine-gun  camera,  which  can 
take  the  place  on  a  Lewis  Machine-gun  of  the 
cartridge  magazine,  with  operating  conditions 
exactly  the  same  as  in  shooting  real  bullets,  an 
air  pilot  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  most 
elusive  game.  This  new  weapon  will  doubtless 
"bring  down"  the  prey,  no  matter  how  swift 
may  be  its  tiight  or  rapid  its  movements.  The 
contrivance  looks  much  more  like  a  gun  than  a 
camera.  It  makes  lOO  exposures  on  one  load- 
ing, that  is,  a  number  equivalent  to  loo  rounds 
of  ammunition,  and,  like  the  machine-gun 
itself,  fires  in  "bursts";  that  is,  continues  fir- 
ing automatically  as  long  as  the  trigger  is 
under  pressure. 

The  Gun  Camera.  Mark  i.  as  it  is  officially 
called,  weighs  thirteen  pounds  all  told  and  has 
a  lens  barrel  only  eight  inches  long  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
metal  construction  throughout.  Each  gun 
camera  is  ordinarily  provided  with  three  mag- 
azines which  may  be  loaded  in  daylight.  If 
an  embryo  fighting  aviator,  therefore,  takes  up 
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ivith  him  these  three  magazines  loaded  to  ca- 
pacity, he  can  ''shoot"  300  times.  The  film  in 
the  magazine  is  ordinary  motion-picture  film, 
which  travels  from  a  spool  in  the  small  end  of 
the  magazine  past  a  light-trap,  where  it  is  ex- 
posed, to  a  reel  five  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
larger  end  of  the  magazine. 

The  rapid-fire  camera  proves  invaluable  in 
training  aerial  gunners.  One  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  faced  by  the  air  forces  was  to  find 
men  who  would  prove  good  shots  aloft.  Even 
when  a  pilot  gained  skill  in  handling  his 
machine,  he  must  still  learn  to  make  good 
shots.  A  man  who  qualified  as  a  sharpshooter 
under  ordinary  conditions  might  fail  to  get 
his  opponent  in  the  air.  An  expert  pilot  makes 
a  very  illusive  target.  By  employing  loops  and 
turns  while  flying  at  high  speed  he  can  readily 
confuse  an  ordinary  gunner,  who  must  himself 
fire  from  an  aeroplane  which  is  constantly 
shifting  its  position. 

The  machine-gun  camera  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  gunner  in  a  few  hours'  actual 
flying  to  gain  most  valuable  experience  in  han- 
dling a  gun  in  the  air.  The  camera  machine- 
gun  may  be  swung  up  or  down  and  from  one 
side  to  the  other  with  a  touch  of  the  finger. 
The  gunner  trains  his  machine  on  the  enemy, 
sights  it  in  the  usual  way.  and  "fires"  by  pull- 
ing the  trigger  and  holding  it.  As  long  as  he 
keeps  his  finger  on  the  trigger  the  "gun"  makes 
exposures  at  the  rate  of  six  to  the  second. 

When  the  strips  of  photographs  have  been 
developed  and  printed  in  the  usual  way,  they 
show  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy  plane  in 
regard  to  the  aim  of  the  gunner.  If  the  enemy 
aeroplane  does  not  show  on  the  picture,  the 
shot  has  gone  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Since 
the  bullet  has  struck,  theoretically,  at  the  center 
of  the  picture,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  if  a 
shot  has  hit  merely  a  section  of  the  wing, 
where  it  would  do  no  harm,  or  has  gone  home 
at  some  vital  part  of  the  aircraft.  The  two 
aeroplanes,  the  attacking  machine  and  the 
enemy,  move  with  such  rapidity  that  the  target 
cannot  remain  in  range  more  than  a  fraction 
of  a  second;  but  the  strip  of  pictures  tells  the 
exact  truth  about  the  encounter. 

The  camera  also  photographs  the  face  of  a 
watch,  cleverly  adjusted  near  the  end  of  the 
barrel,  so  that  the  exact  time  at  which  the 
shots  were  made  is  also  recorded.  When  the 
aerial  gunner  returns  to  earth  he  brings,  there- 
fore, an  exact  record  of  his  work  aloft,  even  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  his  shots. 
It  is  common  to  send  aloft  two  aeroplanes, 
equipped  with  these  machine-gun  cameras,  to 
''fire"   at    each   other.    The   watch   attachment 


makes  it  possible  to  determine,  within  one-fifth 
of  a  second,  which  aerial  gunner  has  fired  the 
"fatal"  shot  which  may  be  said  to  have  brought 
down  his  adversary.  When  his  films  show  a 
sufficient  number  of  bull's-eyes  made  aloft,  the 
gunner  is  ready  for  actual  service. 

Francis  .\rnold  Collins. 

"THE  WIRE  IS  BUSY!" 
Users  of  the  telephone  in  the  town  of  Port 
Byron,  New  York,  found  the  service  mysteri- 
ously unsatisfactory,  one  day  in  early  summer, 
and  distress  calls  came  pouring  in  at  the  main 
office.   At  last  even  Central  was  cut  otif.    Inves- 


BEES  CO  TO  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  A  TELEPHONE-BOX 

ligation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  had  taken  possession  of  the  terminal 
box,  and  were  keeping  up  their  reputation  for 
activity  by  converting  it  into  a  hive  in  short 
order.  Before  any  one  suspected  their  designs, 
they  had  a  honeycomb  started,  and  fought  for 
possession  of  their  new  abode.  When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  dislodge  them,  they  finally 
had  to  be  smoked  out,  as  there  seemed  no  other 
way  to  break  up  the  bee  household. 

HUGE  SPOOLS  FOR  CIRCUS  TENTS 

The  handling  of  the  heav}'  canvas  tents  of 
the  circus  has  always  been  one  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  business,  taking  a  long  time 
and  many  men  to  look  after  them.  In  the 
last  year  an  invention  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  tents  are  wound  on  large  spools 
by    means   of    a   gasolene   engine,   saving   the 
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labor  of  a  great  many  men.  besides  a  need- 
less, back-breakinsj  experience.  Tbese  huge 
spools  are  mounted  on  a  wagon,  which  is 
transferred  to  the  railroad  train,  and  they 
are  then  ready  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

The  circus  tents  are  made  in  sections  of 
fifty  feet.  The  spools  are  twenty- five  feet 
long,  so  that  the  tents  need  only  be  folded 
once.  A  large  number  of  these  sections  can 
be  wound   on   tlie    same    spool,   one   after    the 


other;  in  tact,  seven  tons  of  tents  are  loaded 
on  a  single  spool. 

A  wringer  is  attached  to  the  reel,  which 
squeezes  all  the  water  out  of  the  canvas  should 
a  rain  drench  the  tents.  This  means  that 
performances  do  not  have  to  be  called  off 
after  a  rain,  as  was  formerly  so  often  the 
case  on  account  of  a  dripping  canvas.  About 
two  hours'  time  is  saved  by  this  invention. 

L.  M.  Edholm. 
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THE    LITTLE    LOVER 

By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 

He  brings  me  lots  of  faded  flowers, 

And  shows  me  things  he  's  found; 
He  comes  and  watches  me  for  hours. 

And  follows  me  around. 
He  's  much  too  small  to  roller-skate; 

He  cannot  climb  a  tree; 
But  I  '11  be  nice  to  him. — I  'm  eight, 

And  he  is  only  three. 
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MY    SISTER 

By  EDITH  BALLINGEK   PRICE 

My  sister  's  very,  very  small; 
She  has  n't  any  hair  at  all. 
I  don't  see  why  they  think  she's  "dear" — 
/  think  she  's  really  very  queer. 
She  can't  run  'round,  nor  talk,  nor  play, 
But  just  lies  still  and  sleeps  all  day! 
It  's  very  strange;  they  say  that  1 
Was  like  that  once;  and  by-and-by 
That  she  will  talk,  and  romp,  and  run, 
And  play  with  me,  and  have  some  fun. 
But  while  I  'm  waiting  till  she  can, 
I  'm  'fraid  I  '11  be  a  grown-up  man! 
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FROM  "SONGS  OF  INNOCENCE" 

BY  WILLIAM  BLAKE 

FIRST    PUBLISHED   IN    1789 

Illustrated  by  Helen  Mason  Grose 


Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bade  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead ; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice. 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 


Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee: 
He  is  called  by  thy  name, 
For  He  calls  himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild, 
He  became  a  little  child. 
I  a  child,  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  called  bv  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 
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Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice    . 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thccf 
Dost  thou  knowwho  made  thee? 
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"heading    for   JUNE,"       BY    MARRY   LA    VANCHA   RUSSELL,    AGE    15. 

(honor  member.) 

Who  could  wish  for  a  more  appropriate  heading  for 
these  June  League  pages  than  is  supplied  by  one  of 
our  own  clever  young  artists  in  this  timely  sketch? 
On  one  side  is  the  "sweet  girl  gradviate"  in  cap  and 
gown,  diploma  in  hand,  against  a  background  of  the 
lore  of  learned  volumes  and  the  wisdom  of  Minerva's 
owl — and  on  the  other,  the  "lovely  lady  garmented 
in  white."  with  her  insignia  of  the  bride's  bouquet 
and  the  smiling  little  Cupid  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 
Truly  a  fitting  introduction  to   the   month   of   roses, 


and  weddings,  and  glad  {or  tearful)  farewells  to 
school  or  college!  All  our  young  devotees  of  the 
brush ,  and  crayon  have  done  remarkably  well  of 
late,  and  several  of  their  drawings — like  the  one  on 
the  opposite  page,  for  instance — are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  body  of  the  magazine. 

As  for  the  prose  offerings,  the  need  and  worth  of 
"Courtesy"  were  set  forth  in  so  many  varied  forms 
and  anecdotes  that  we  simply  had  to  add  a  page  to 
the  League  this  month  to  make  room  for  the  best  of 
them.  Even  with  this,  a  score  of  deserving  contrib- 
utors were  crowded  into  the  "Special  Mention"  list. 

And  this  brings  to  mind  the  explanation  promised 
last  month,  as  to  this  list  and  the  "Roll  of  Honor." 
The  "Special  Mention"  list  outranks  the  Honor 
Roll,  because  it  stands  for  contributions  that,  liter- 
ally, zvoiild  have  been  printed  if  we  could  have  made 
room  for  them,  and  thus  are  of  practically  equal 
merit  with  those  appearing  in  the  League  pages. 
In  view  of  the  flood  of  delightful  little  stories, 
verses,  and  pictures  received  and  the  constant  large 
accessions  to  the  ranks  of  our  ardent  young  contrib- 
utors, it  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  month  by 
month,  to  select  the  few  which  can  be  printed  within 
the  limits  of  the  League  department;  it  seems  only 
fair  to  let  those  whose  work  zcould  have  appeared  if 
space  could  have  been  made  for  them,  be  apprised  of 
the  fact,  by  grouping  their  names  at  the  head  of  the 
Roll  of  Honor. 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   NO  232 

(In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered.) 

PROSE.    Gold  Badge,  Charlotte  Dorothy  Eddy  (age  14).  Calif.    Silver  Badges.  Alice  C.  Strawser  (age 
12),  Vt.;  Elizabeth  Hamburger  (age  12),  Md.;  Constance  O'Hara  (age  13),  Pa.;  Mildred  Augustine 
(age  13),  Iowa;  Helen  Elmira  Waite  (age  16),  N.  J.;  Fred  Floyd,  Jr.  (age  17),  N.  J. 
VERSE.     Gold  Badge,  Ida  Purnell  (age  17),  Calif.    Silver  Badges.  Louisa  Butler  (age  12),  Mich.;  Pris- 
cilla  Fraker  (age  15),  N.  J.;  Peggy  Pond  (age  15),  N.  Al;  Marion  Blatchford  (age  15),  111. 
DRAWINGS.     Silver  Badges.  James  G.  Taylor,  Jr.   (age  11).  N.  J.:  Elizabeth  Judd  (age  15),  Conn.; 
Margaret  Lindsay  Sutherland   (age  17),  D.  C;  Dorothy  P.  K.  Deahy  (age  14),  R.  I. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.    Gold  Badge,  Katherine  Julia  Russell   (age   14),  New  York.     Silver  Badges,  Mary 
Elizabeth    Carty    (age   12),  Maryland;   Margaret   La    Fetra    (age    12),    District   Columbia;    Margaret 
Palmer  (age  13),  Illinois;  Henry  Bealer,  Jr.  (age  17),  Pennsylvania;  Helen  Barrett  (age  16},  Wisconsin. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badge.  Signe  Steen    (age  15),  Louisiana. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  Badge,  Richard  L.   Purdy  (age  14),  New  York. 


"ftOf  FAVORITE  SUBJECT.  BV  KATHERINE  JULIA  RUSSELL,  AGE  I4. 

(gold    badge.      SILVER    BADGE    WON   JUNE,    I917.) 


my  favorite  subject.       bv  marv  elizabeth  cartv,  age  12. 
(silver  badge.) 
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WHEN    ORCHARDS    BLOOM 

BY    JESSIE    M.   THOMPSON    (aCE    I7) 

{Honor  Member) 
There  is  a  little  path  I  love 

Goes  winding  through  the  trees — 
The  trees  whose  branches  now  are  bare, 
The  strnngcst,  softest,   purple  hue ; 
But    when    spring    comes    to    them — ah,    there 

Are  blossoms  on  the  breeze ! 

And  when  spring  to  the  orchard  comes. 

All  song  and  sunny  days, 
There   are    the    sweetest    shades   of   pink. 
The   lightest    rifts   of   clouded   while — 
The   sweetest   colors   you   can   think 

Of  shady  chrysoprasc ! 

The  gayest  calls  of  birds  among 
The   green    and    pink    and    white. 

The   feel   of   sun   upon   the   cheek ! 

In  all  the  lovely  earth,  there  is 

No  greater  pleasure  you  can  seek 
Than  orchards'  sheer  delight! 


A  COURTESY 
(A  true  story) 

BY    CHARLOTTE    DOROTHY    EDDY     (aGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  uon  April,  19 18) 
About  forty-five  years  ago,  there  lived  in  San 
Francisco  a  man  whose  mind  was  deranged.  He 
thought  himself  to  be  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  came 
to  be  known  by  that  name.  His  dress  was  like 
that  of  Napoleon,  also.  His  appearance  was  that 
of  a  dejected,  yet  dignified,  misunderstood  man. 
He  lived  on  the  grudgingly  given  generosity  of  the 
tradespeople,  and  accepted  everything  as  his  due. 
Most  people  held  him  in  scorn.  He  was  subjected 
to  their  taunting  remarks  and  to  jeers  from  the  boys. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  he  was  walking 
through  one  of  the  fashionable  residential  districts. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  beautiful  red  rose.  His 
other  hand  he  held  in  a  dignified  position  at  the 
back  of  his  old,  Napoleonic  coat,  and  his  eyes 
were  cast  meditatively  on  the  sidewalk.  -Xs  he 
passed  one  of  the  homes,  a  little  girl  about  eight 
years  old  ran  out. 

"Ciood  morning.  Emperor  Napoleon!"  she  said 
shyly,  and  made  a  low  courtesy  to  him. 

"Emperor  Napoleon"  smiled  and  made  a  low. 
courtly  bow,  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time 
the  rose  he  carried. 

The  liltle  girl  was  delighted.     Whenever  she  met 

him    after    that,    she    always    greeted    him     with    a 

little   courtesy   and   a   cheerful   smile — which    would 

•  have  been  an  excellent  example  to  the  children  who 

jeered  at  him  when  he  passed  I 

WHEN    ORCHARDS    BLOOM 

BY  LOUISA  BUTLER    (aGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh,  't  is  joy  in  the  heart  in  June  I 
When    orchards   bloom. 
There   is   no   room   for   care  or   gloom — 
When  birds  are  trilling,  and  filling 
The  air  with  melodious  music — in  June ! 
God  only  could  make  the  world  so  fair 
When    Springtime   lingers   and   orchards   bloom ! 
Spring   is   the   season   of   conversation — 
(School-girls  chatter  about  vacation) 


Hear  the  birds  from  their  lofty  station, 

"Joy  !   joy !    joy ! 

'Live   to   learn   and   learn   to   live,' 

Seeking  what  life  has  to  give. 

Ours  is  the  spirit   of   loving  and   giving. 

Do  you  not  hear  it — the   secret  of  living? 

'T   is  joy!     Joy   in   the  heart!     Joy! 

Time  and   life   are   what    you   make   them, 

Time   and   life   are   as   you   take   them — 

That    's   the    secret   birdies    know. 

Take    life   singing — so  ! 

Oh!    Spring  in  the  heart!     Joy  in  the  spring  !    Sing  I 

There  is  no  room  for  care  or  gloom 

When    orchards   bloom  !  " 


'•headl.mg  for  june.       bv  m.  melicent  watts,  agii  17. 
(honor  member.) 


A  COURTESY 

BV     ALICE     C.     STRAWSER     (aGE     12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
John    Montgomery    was    on    his    way    home    from 
school.      "Hello,   John,"    said    Frank    Payson,   "what 
do  you  say  to  going  skating  on  the  mill-pond?     The 
ice  is  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  it  's  a  fine  afternoon." 

John's  attention  had  been  drawn  to  a  hill  on  the 
top  of  which  stood  a  large,  white  building  that 
had  just  been  finished.  It  had  been  built  in  honor 
of  a  leading  citizen  who  had  recently  died.  The 
dedication  exercises  were  to  take  place  that  after- 
noon. The  ground  was  very  slippery,  and  many  of 
the  people  had  a  difficult  time  in  getting  up  the 
hill,   especially   those   who   were   old   and   feeble. 

John  was  about  to  reply,  "Yes,  I  '11  go,"  when 
he  thought   of   his   mother's  teaching:     ".■\lways   be 
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courteous  to  older  people."  "No,  Frank !  I  can't 
go   to-day,"    he   said,   and   walked   home. 

An  hour  later,  after  getting  his  father's  consent, 
lohn  led  old  Dobbin  out  of  his  stall  and  hitched 
him  into  a  roomy  sleigh.  At  the  end  of  the  exer- 
cises, when  the  people  came  out  of  the  building, 
they  saw  a  horse  and  sleigh,  and  a  boy  who  said 
that  he  was  going  to  take  the  older  people  to 
their  homes.    The  young  driver  made  several  trips. 

A  few  days  later,  John  received  a  small  box 
which  contained  a  five-dollar  bill  and  a  dainty  card 
on  which  was  written ;  "Courtesy  shown  to  older 
people  will  always  be  appreciated."  And  then  fol- 
lowed the  names  of  those  whom  he  had  taken  home 
that  day. 


WELCOME. 


hV  J.UlEi  G.  I.lVLuK,  JK.,  Aijh  II.      (sILVEK  MDGE.) 


WHEN    BOUGHS   ARE   BARE 
(A  sonnet  to  the  snozv) 

BY    PRISCILLA    FRAKER     (aGE     15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Ye   feather  flecks,  to   look  upon  so   fair, 
Bright  emblems  of  wild  winter's  gaiety. 
That    hither,   thither,    fast   and   silently 
Obscure   the   branches,    leafless,    dark,   and   bare! 
Ve  spotless  gems,  a-floating  through  the  air. 

Light   as   soft   swan's-down,   dancing  merrily 

Ye   come   from  out  the  heavens'  immensity 
To  give  this  barren  world  a  beauty  rare  ! 
Like  to  a  blanket,  soft  and  warm  and  white, 
That  snugly  wraps  the  child  in  slumber  deep, 


And    guards    it    carefully    till    morning's    birth. 
Do  ye,  O  snowflakes,  through  the  silent  night, 
Enfold  the  world,  and  bid  all  nature  sleep 
Until   Spring  comes   again  upon  the  earth ! 

A  COURTESY 

BY    SILVIA    WUNDERLICH    (aGE    1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 
"Oh,    bother    it,    anyway!"    Jack   called    out,    as    he 
sat    down    at    his    desk    with    a    scowling    face. 

"What    's    the    matter?"    his    mother    inquired. 

"Oh,  I  've  got  to  write  a  theme  on  'Courtesy' ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so  silly?  I  'm  sure 
teacher  simply  wanted  to  give  us  something  to  do. 
But  that  is  n't  the  worst  of  it.  I  could  write  reams 
on  just  'Lourtesy,'  but  we 'have  to  give  an  example 
of  courtesy  which  really  revealed  the  character  of 
a  great  man." 

"Yes,  it  was  just  a  bow,  yet  it  did  reveal  the 
character  of  the  man,"  his  Mother  said,  as  if  speak- 
ing her  thoughts  out  loud. 

"What  's  that  ?"  Jack   inquired  eagerly. 

"It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jack,"  his  mother 
began.  "Once  when  he  was  out  riding  with  his 
grandson,  an  old  negro,  whom  Jefferson  knew, 
bowed  to  them.  Jeft'erson's  grandson  paid  no  at- 
tention, but  Jefferson  himself  bowed  in  return. 
When  they  had  passed,  he  said  to  his  grandson, 
'Will  you  permit  an  old  negro  to  be  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  you?'  Does  n't  that  illustrate  Jef- 
ferson's character.  Jack  ?  Does  n't  that  show  his 
spirit  of  trvie  democracy,  which  was  one  of  his  great 
characteristics?" 

"It  certainly  does,  Mother.  And  now,  as  I  know 
what  I  am  going  to  write  for  my  theme,  may  I  go 
■out  and  play  a  little  while  longer?" 

"Yes,  but  only  for  a  little  while." 

"Thank  you.  Mother,"  Jack  called,  as  he  left 
the  room,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 


WHEN    BOUGHS   ARE   BARE 

BY    IDA    PUENELL    (agE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  March,  1919) 
Barf,     boughs    weave    giant    spider-webs    across    a 
starry    sky, 
.•\nd   underneath    we   wander   through    the   straighl 
tree-corridors  ; 
For    little    need    for    words    have    we.    and,    as    the 
wind    whips  by. 
We    sigh    a   breath    of    pure    coiileni    wiih    ;ill    ilu 
out-of-doors. 


'MY  FAVORITE  birEJECT."      B\    ALICE   WU.DES,    ACE    16 


"MV   FAVORITE   Sl'BJECT."      BY  BARBARA   CLINE,    ACE   13 
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MV    f-.WMKITt-    Sri'.JFd  l!V    ni.ll.N 

llAKKETT,  A(;E  i6.  (SILVER    BADGE.) 


*'MV  t^A\  UKl  1  t  SL  llJtCT. 
bV  DOKOTHEA  WILLIAMSON,  AGE  12. 


"MY  FAVORITS  SUBJECT.       BY  .MARGARET 
LA  PETRA,  AUe  12.      (SILVER  BADGE.) 


But   wlic-n  the  btiiiglis  arc   full  of  leaves,  they   rustic 
in   I  lie   breeze. 
They  keep  the  moonlight   from  the  lane  we  press 
with    flying   feet  ! 
They  are  a  long,  dark  prison-place,  these  tall,   fune- 
real trees; 
They    keep    the    falling    starshine    from    sil\cring 
our  street. 

1     like    the    lime    when    houghs    arc    hare    across    a 

winter   sky. 
When   snow   is  on   the   roadway,   and  a   biting   wind 

blows  high. 
When  clear   the  moon's  sharp   ray   runs   through   the 

d:irkness    like    a    lance — 
And    I    walk    there    with    Brother    Ralph,    just    come 

back  home  from  I'^rance ! 

A  COURTESY 

IIY      KLIZAllKTH      HAMHUUGER      (AGE     12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  August,  on  a  hot,  badly- 
venlilatcd  street-car. 

The  car  slopped  to  Id  on  a  passenger.  She  was 
an  old,  old  woman — so  old  that  it  seemed  strange 
for  her  to  be  out  alone.  She  carried  a  heavy  suit- 
case, and  she  looked  nervous  and  tired.  She  put 
down  the  bag  and  began  fumbling  for  her  money, 
but  her  poor  old  fingers  were  imsteady.  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  she  succeeded  in  imfastening 
her  purse,  and  then  she  could  not  get  the  right 
coin.  The  conductor,  who  was  in  anything  but  a 
gracious  mood,  asked  sarcastically,  "Well,  are  you 
going  to  pay  this  year  or  next?"  And  then  the 
precious  coin  dropped  to  the  floor. 

Not  many  people  had  witnessed  this  scene;  but 
a  little  boy  had  seen  it  all ;  and  he  hastened  to  the 
old  woman's  rescue.  He  picked  up  the  money, 
dropped  it  in  the  lx>x.  and  then,  taking  the  suitcase 
in  one  hand  and  slipping  the  other  arm  in  hers, 
marched  up  the  aisle  and  gave  her  the  seat  he  had 
left  when  he  hurried  to  her  aid. 


When  she  was  seated  she  said  over  and  over 
again,  "Thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  Then  she  added, 
"I  should  n't  have  gone  out,  but  I  had  to  see  my 
daughter,  who  is  in  the  hospital,  and — "  so  she  con- 
tinued to  pour  out  her  troubles  to  sympathetic  ears. 

A  lady,  who  had  been  watching,  said  to  her 
companion:  "It  was  a  small  thing — only  a  cour- 
tesy ;  but  after  all.  life  would  not  be  worth  living 
were  it  not  for  small  courtesies  and  kindnesses ; 
and  the  spirit  in  which  this  was  done  made  it 
anything  but  small.  If  every  one  were  like  that 
hoy,  the  world  would  be  a   wonderful  place  I" 

WHEX    ORCHARDS    BLOOM 

UV    EDITH    VEKNON     M.    SIMMONDS     (aGE     I7) 

{Honor  Member) 
Oh,    orchards    bloomed    in    Picardy 

Fo\ir   w'eary   years  ago ! 
Spring  came  and  scattered  laughingly 

Her  fragrant  fall  of  snow. 

Rut    now    for    four    long,    ghastly    years,  , 

War    has    ))ecn     raging    there; 
.\n(l   spring   came   sorrowing,   and   wept 

O'er    fields    all    torn    and    bare. 

O    Picardy  !      .Spring    comes    .again 

To    mantle    thy    distress! 
.\nd   orchards  bloom   above   the  graves 

In   greater   loveliness! 

A  COURTESY 

BY    HELEN    f;LMIRA    WAITE    (aGE     i6) 

{Silver  Badge) 

"Come,  daughter  I  'Tis  time  you  learned  to  cour- 
tesy." 

"I  don't  want  to  courtesy  !  "  said  Martha,  in- 
differently. 

Mistress    Hall    looked    shocked    and    distressed. 

"Suppose  General  Washington  should  come  this 
way?"   she    said   at    length.      "It    would   pain   mc    if 
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":.:',    1  \'  '  tRiTE  SUBJECT. 
BY  MAKoLbhiiE  CROSS,  AGE  I4. 


"MV  FAVORITE   SUBJECT. 
EV  CATHERINE  S.  CALHOUN,  AGE  I5. 


BY  ROSELLE  M      >iii  .U^uMfc.K'i,  jK-,  AoE  I3. 


my  Martha  could  not  courtesy  to  His  E.xcellency !" 

Martha  sprang  up.  "Another  !"  she  begged,  "moth- 
er, teach  me  to  covirtesy  !" 

Mistress  Hall  smiled  and  gave  Martha  her  first 
lesson.  But  Martha's  courtesy  was  very  stiff. 
"Never  mind,"  said  her  mother  ;  "you  must  practice." 

So  every  day,  before  the  glass  in  her  mother's 
room,   Martha  made  her  courtesy. 

At  last  she  was  rewarded  !  "Martha,  daughter,  that 
was  very  good!"  said  her  mother,  one  afternoon. 

After  that   Martha   practiced  harder   than   ever. 

One  day  John  Dane,  a  man  of  importance  in 
the  town,  came  to  her  home. 

"Mistress  Hall,"  he  said,  "General  Washington 
intends  to  come  here  soon.  Your  Martha  makes 
a    pretty    courtesy.      May    she    welcome    him?" 

Klartha   was  wild  with   joy! 

She  was  carefully  drilled  in  both  her  courtesy 
and   her    little    speech    of    welcome. 

So  it  happened,  when  the  great  man  arrived,  he 
was  met  by  a  child  in  a  white  dress,  who  made  him 
a  sweeping  courtesy  and  said  in  a  clear,  musical 
voice,   "Welcome.   General,   to   our  loyal   town!" 

And  so  pleased  was  he  with  the  little  maid  that 
she  rode  into  town  with  him.  That  afternoon,  he 
said  to  her  mother.  "Madam,  seldom  have  I  seen 
such  graceful  manners  in  so  young  a  child  !" 
.  "Oh,"  thought  Martha,  "if  I  had  n't  learned  to 
courtesy  !" 


"MY  FAVORITE  SUBJECT."      BY  MARGARET  PALMER,    AGE  13. 
(silver  BADGE.) 


WHEN    ORCHARDS    BLOOM 

BY     PEGGY    POND     (aGE     I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
There  was  a  day  in  early  spring 

When    all    the    air    was    sweet    with    flowers. 
When    rivers    laughed    and   dashed    in    play 
Over  the  rocks   in   rainbow  spray, 

Through    sunshine    hours. 

A    wood-nymph,    crowned    with    apple-buds. 

Played  with  a  dainty  water-sprite, 
,    And    pelted    her,    in    merry    glee, 
With    violets   and    ferns,   while   she 

Laughed    in    delight. 

The  water-sprite,  all  dimpling,  shook 

Her    long,    wet    locks    in   happy   play, 
L'ntil   the   nymph,   in  sweet   surprise. 
Dashed   the   bright   drops    from   hair   and    eyes 
And    fled    away. 

Twilight  it  was,   in  early  spring; 

The    deep,    clear    pool    was    fringed    with    flowers, 

And   deep   and   cool  the  shadows  gleamed. 

The    stream    sang    very    low,    it    seemed. 

Through  shadowy  hours. 

A  COURTESY 

BY      CONSTANCE     O'hAGA      (AGE      I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  the  last  half-hour  of  the  school  session,  and 
Class    3-A    were    listening    to    Miss    Jenkins,    their 
teacher,    who    was   giving   them    a    politeness    lesson. 

"Children,"  said  she,  "never  fail  to  be  courteous, 
for  practicing  courtesy  is  really  practicing  kind- 
ness." Just  then  the  bell  for  dismissal  rang  and  a 
class  of  very  joyous  little  girls  ran  out  of  school, 
not  very  much  impressed  by  their  lesson  in  courte- 
ousness. 

Not  so,  however,  with  little  Betty  Smith.  She 
walked  all  the  way  home  deeply  immersed  in 
thought.  And  this  is  what  she  was  thinking :  "I 
heard  Mamma  say  to  Aunt  Grace  that  Mrs.  Reid 
across  the  street  was  an  awful  old  gossip  and 
her  clothes  were  frightful ;  and  I  heard  Aunt  Grace 
say  it  would  be  courtesy  to  tell  her  so." 

In  about  five  minutes'  time  a  small  girl  rang  Mrs. 
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Reid's  bell  ami  delivered  her  mcssaRC.  Needless  to 
say  what  Mrs.  Reid  said  to  her,  for  Betty  cried 
all  the  way  home.  .And  when  she  got  there  and 
told  Mamma  all  about  it.  Mamma  did  something  to 
Betty  that  little  boys  and  girls  don't  like. 

Poor  little  Betty  went  up  to  her  bed  ('t  was  nice 
and  soft),  and  between  tears  and  sobs  she  said: 
"Horrid  old  Miss  Jenkins!  I  11  nc-nev-never  try 
to  be  courteous  again  as  long  as  I  live  !" 

WHEN    BOUGHS    .ARE    BARE 

BY     MARION     BLATCHFORD     (aCE     IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 
VVhe.v    boughs    are    bare,    when    birds    their    songs 
have    ceased. 
When    the    frozen   ground    is   covered    white   with 
snow. 
When    the    wind    sighs    through    the    bare    tops    of 
the  trees, 
I   dream  of  you.  dear  heart, — and   long  ago. 

1   look  back  through  the  many  happy  years, 
.And  see   a   tiny   child  upon   my   knee ; 

His  curls  are  bright  as  golden  buttercups. 

His    dear,    blue    eyes    look   up    and    laugh    at    me. 

Again   I    see   a   sturdy   lad   at  play, 

With  tumbled,  tangled  curls,  and   eyes  aglow ; 
With   ruddy   cheeks,  kissed  by  the  wind  and  sun. 

With   merry  smile — that  smile — I   loved  it  so  ! 

And   now   a   man,   in   strength   of  manhood's   might. 
Stands  tall  and   strong  beside   my   old   arm-chair  ; 

His  fearless  eyes  gaze  deep  into   mine  own; 
Honor  and  truth  are  both  emblazoned  there. 

The  call   to   arms   rings   o'er   the   countryside ; 

He  leaves  his  home  to  join  the  marching  men  ; 
And  'neath  the  Stars  and  Stripes  he  takes  his  stand. 

My   fond  old  heart   is  torn   'twixt  pride  and  pain. 

When  boughs  are  bare,  when  birds  their  songs  ha\'e 
ceased, 

I   see  a   battle-field   in   France  afar ;_ 
The   winter  sun   gleams  on  a  tiny  cross. 

And  o'er  his  home  there  shines  a  golden  star. 

A  COURTESY 

BY     FHEB     FLOYD,     JR.      (aGE      1 7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Little    docs    the    average    youth    know    that    on    a 
simple  act  of  courtesy  his  whole  future  may  depend  ; 
for   a    courteous   manner    is   the    outward    symbol   of 
a  well-bred  and  intelligent  man. 

Unfortunately,  some  boys  have  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  a  courteous  boy  must  needs  be  ef- 
feminate. William  Lambert  was  one  of  these.  He 
was  utterly  lacking  in  those  little  acts  of  courtesy 
that  mark  the  gentleman  ;  yet.  had  you  said  he  was 
not  a  gentleman,  he  would  have  felt  insulted.  Wil- 
liam always  looked  down,  with  disdainful  contempt. 
upon   his  classmate.  Jack  Sayre,  who  had  the   repu- 


tation of  being  always  obliging  and  courteous  to 
every  one. 

Finally,  graduation  came,  and  Jack  and  William 
sallied  forth  with  their  classmates  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world. 

The  next  day  found  them,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral other  boys,  seated  in  the  oflice  of  a  real-estate 
firm,  whither  they  had  come  in  response  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  morning  paper. 

The  manager  was  questioning  one  of  them,  when 
the  door  opened  and  an  old  woman  came  in,  and  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  all  over  the  floor  the 
papers  that  she  was  carrying.  William  and  the  other 
boys  made  no  move  to  assist  her,  so  intent  were 
they  upon  making  a  good  impression  on  the  man- 
ager; but  Jack  was  already  on  his  knees,  recovering 
the  scattered  papers. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  handed  them  to  the  old 
woman  and  gave  her  his  seat,  while  he  remained 
standing. 

The  manager  walked  over  to  Jack.  "'\'oung  man." 
he  said,  "we  will  employ  you.  Our  business  is 
one  in  which  courtesy  in  all  matters,  large  or  small, 
is  a  necessary  qualification.  And  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  your  actions  here  this  morning,  I  feel  assured 
that  you  will  be  satisf,ictory  to  us  in  every  way  " 


HUAUINC   FOR  JUNE.  BY    MARG.VKKT    I.INDSAV    SUTHERLAND, 

AGE   17.      (silver   BADGE.) 

WHEN    ORCHARDS    BLOOM 

BY    ELIZABETH     H.    HART    (aGE    IS) 

(Honor  Member) 
A   FRAGRANCE  Sweet,   fit   incense   for   a   king. 

From    shell-pink    blossoms    clust'ring    everywhere ; 

Bees'  droning  wings  that  beat  the  honeyed  air ; 
A    sky    that    smiles,    clear    blue,    on    everything; 
The   call  of   birds   that    happy    love-notes  sing ; 

The  sun-warmed  earth  arrayed  in  bride's-vcil  fair 
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Of  fallen  flow'rs ;  not  yet  the  trees  are  bare : 
It  is  the  time  when  orchards  bloom — the  spring  I 
Half   hid   by   blossoms   white,   like   foaming  seas 

That  flash  and  sparkle  in  the  evening  gloom. 
All   gnarled   and    roughened    stand    the    apple-trees ; 

Across  the  grass,   grotesque,  their  shadows   loom. 
What  say  these  tokens  ?     Seek  ye  more  than  these  ? 

It  is  the  Spring — the  time  when  orchards  bloom  I 


!1:M1CHQIB  lEMM  ra  JllE 


"heading  for  june."    bv  elizabeth  e.  clarke,  age  15. 

(honor  member.) 


THE  COURTESY 

BY     MILDRED    AUGUSTINE     (aGE     1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Mrs.  Gardner  sat  gazing  out  of  the  window.  In  her 
lap  lay  a  letter.  The  door  opened  and  her  daughter 
Andrea  entered  the  room.  Mrs,  Gardner,  smil- 
ing faintly,  said,  "I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Aunt  Jane,  who  will  arrive  next  week  to  spend  the 
winter  with  us."  For  a  moment  Andrea  was  too 
surprised  to  speak.     Then  she  burst  into  tears. 

A  week  later  Aunt  Jane  arrived,  parrot,  umbrella, 
baggage,  and  all.     She  was  even  worse  than  Andrea  ■ 
had    imagined.      She    breakfasted    in    bed,    grumbled 
at  everything,  was  courteous  to  no  one,  and  was,  in 
short,   as  Andrea   declared,   "a   perfect   grouch." 

As  time  passed,  matters  grew  worse.  The  parrot 
screeched  incessantly,  and  the  house  was  in  a  con- 
stant uproar. 

Several  weeks  after  her  arrival.  Aunt  Jane  over- 
heard a  conversation  that  caused  her  much  thought. 
Coming  noiselessly  past  Andrea's  room,  she  heard 
Andrea  clearly  say :  "Aunt  Jane  thinks  that  we 
should  do  nothing  but  wait  on  her  and  show  her 
every  courtesy,  while  she  just  bosses  and  grumbles. 
For  my  part,  -I  think  that  courtesy  is  as  much  her 
duty  as  ours.  If  only  she  were  pleasant,  it  would 
be  much  easier  for  us  to  be  courteous  to  her." 

Aunt  Jane  silently  entered  her  room. 

Next  morning  the  Gardners  were  surprised  to  find 
Aunt  Jane  down  for  breakfast.  Later,  she  helped 
wash   the   dishes   without  even   grumbling. 


Weeks  passed.  Aunt  Jane  became  so  helpful  and 
cheerful   it   was  a   pleasure   to   have   her  around. 

When  spring  came,  the  Gardners  wanted  her  to 
remain,  but,  declining,  she  announced  her  intention 
of  traveling,  providing  Andrea  would  accompany 
her.  Andrea — not  from  courtesy,  but  because  she 
really  liked  Aunt  Jane — accepted. 

No  one  except  Aunt  Jane  knew,  and  she  never 
told,  that  it  was  Andrea  who  had  first  shown  hei 
the  need  for  true  courtesy. 

WHEN   BOUGHS   ARE   BARE 

BY   KATHERINE    smith    (aGE    15) 

{Hoiwr  Member) 
When   winter   winds   their  chill   blasts   blow. 
And  on  the   ground  are   ice  and  snow. 
When   all    is   still,    and    everywhere 
The  great  trees   wave  their  branches  bare. 
What  gazer  on  this  cheerless  scene 
Could  picture  the  same  forest  green? 
Could   fancy  birds  among  the  trees. 
And  bright  leaves  nodding  in  the  breeze  ? 

O   reader,   when  yoijr  heart  is  sad, 
When  nothing   seems  to   make   you  glad. 
When,    "Everything    goes    wrong,"    you    say, 
And  "Nothing  seems  worth  while  to-day," 
Just   try   to   look   ahead,   and  smile. 
Be  patient  for  a  little  while ! 

When  your  heart  's  filled  with  grief  and  care. 
Think  of  the  trees  whose   boughs  are  bare. 
Just  as  the  winter  months  are  brief. 
So  is  the  time  of  pain  and  grief! 
And  just  as  comes  the  budding  spring 
With    joy   and    life    for   everything, 
So  to  you   will   come   happier  days. 
Sent   by  the   One   we  love   and  praise! 

A    COURTESY 

EY     NORMAN     MACV     CAGE     I2) 

An  old  woman  somewhat  bent  with  age  stood  by  a 
turnstile  in  a  subway  station  buying  a  ticket.  She 
was  carrying  a  great  many  bundles  in  her  arms,  and 
was  obliged  to  set  them  down  in  order  to  find  her 
pocketbook. 

While  the  old  woman  was  slowly  gathering  up  her 
bundles,  a  middle-aged  woman  came  hurrying  down 
the  long  corridor  toward  her.  A  train  v;as  just  pull- 
ing into  the  station.  The  younger  woman  dropped 
her  ready  fare  into  the  box  and  started  to  go 
through,  but  on  account  of  the  old  woman's  bundles 
being  in  the  way,  she  could  not. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said  to  the  old  woman,  "but 
I  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  that  train ;  may  I 
pass  through .''" 


**]\IV  FAVORITE  <;UBJECT  ' 


r\  I^'IAN  BAKER,   AGE  13 


MV  FAvnKlTF  sri 
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"MY  FAVOKITK  Sl'BJBCT."      BY  NICHOLAS   K.    PALMER,  3RU, 
AGE   13.      (honor   member.) 


"mv  favorite  subject."    by  joseph  t.  resok,  age  16. 
(honor  member.) 


The  old  woman  turned  on  her  crossly.  "The  train 
can  wait  for  you  until  I  get  my  bundles  picked 
up,"  she  said. 

That  night,  when  the  old  woman  was  going  home, 
she  met  a  small  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age.  The  child  saw  that  the  old  woman  was  over- 
lo.ided  and  asked  her  if  she  might  help  her  carry 
her  bundles. 

The  old  woman  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  child's 
kind  oflfer,  so  she  said,  "Oh.  thank  you  very  much, 
but  arc  n't  you  rather  small  ?  " 

"No,  no."  said  the  child,  "I  can  carry  them" ;  and 
with  this  she  grasped  two  of  the   largest   bundles. 

When  they  had  reached  their  destination,  the  old 
woman  offered  the  child  a  few  pennies. 

"No,  thank  you,  "  said  the  child,  "I  would  not  think 
of  such  a  thing  as  taking  money." 

The  old  woman  smiled,  looking  rather  thoughtful, 
and  lei*,  the  child.  Walking  away  she  said  to 
herself,  "That  child  has  taught  me  a  great  lesson 
of  courtesy !  ' 

Then  she  recalled  the  occurrence  at  the  ticket- 
office.  "I  might  have  let  that  woman  pass  me  to-day," 
she  said. 

WHEN  ORCHARDS  BLOOM 

BY    CICELY    C.    BROWNK    (aGE    1 2) 

Have   you    ever   seen   an    orchard   when   the  peach- 
trees  were  in  bloom  ? 
If  you  have  n't,  you  have  missed  a  lovely  sight  : 
For   the   trees   are   simply   covered   and   the   ground 
is  covered,   too. 
With  dainty  petals  painted  pink  and  white. 

They  come  floating  down  like  snow-flakes,  when  you 
shake  the  tree  or  bough, 
.\nd   I   'm  sure  they   smell  as  sweet  as  any  rose; 
For  even   little  kitty  sniffed  and  hit   them  with   her 
paw. 
When  I  held  some  to  her  darling  little  nose. 

You   may   gather   them    in   bunches   that   your   arms 

will  not  go  'round. 

But  no  difference  in  their  number  will  you  see. 

They   say,   "The   more   the   better,  "   so   these   surely 

must  be  best. 

For  there  're  hundreds  on  one  little  baby  tree. 

^'ou    may    think    there    can    be    nothing    that    's    as 
pretty  as  a   rose, 
.\nd  that  merely  fruit-buds  can't  as  lovely  be. 
But  they  have  a  certain  odor  that  is  truly  all  their 
own, 
.And  to  really  know  you  simply  have  to  see! 


WHEN  THE  ORCHARD  BLOOMS 

BY     MARY     WHITE     (AGE     Ij) 

The    hyacinths   bloom    in   the   garden. 
The   birds   carol   happy   and    free. 

And    the    tiny    pink    blossoms   are    bursting 
On   the   peach-   and   the   cherry-tree. 

And  the   sun,   shining   warm   and   happy. 
Melts  the   ice  on   the  brooklet  wee; 

And  the  birds  in  the  orchard  are   nesting 
On  the   boughs   of   the   apple-tree. 

And  all   is   fresh  and   lovely. 

And  all   is  gay  and   bright. 
But   prettiest   is  the   orchard 

Dressed   gaily   in   pink  and   while. 

And  down  among  its  blossoms 

Vou  'II  find  a   fairy   ring. 
Where   the    fairies   hold   their   danci  ;, 

When    the .  orchard    blooms    in    s  iring. 


MY   KAVORITE    subject:      "when    FIDO    SLEEPS,    OTHERS    EAT. 
BY   HENRY   BEALER,   JR.,    A*;r    17.      (sM.VER   BADGE.) 


SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been   used  had 
space   permitted: 


VERSE 

Philip   Barney 
Tuaiia  Albraum 
I'auline  Scally 
Catherine 

Parmenter 
Dorotha  S.  Ilill 
Edith  Clark 
Travis  Miliken 
Dorothy  Hetzel 
Adrienne  Mann 
Amic  H.  Medary 


Elizabeth   M. 

Dukes 
Marthedith  Furnas 
Eleanor  Blum 

PROSE 

Virginia  R.  Wilde 
Jennie  .Sottardi 
Carol  Crowe 
Walter  Watkins 
Ruth  (lardner 
Winifred    Core 


Helen   G.   Davie 
Dorothy  I.   Dixon 
Rachel    L.   Carson 
Helen  Manz 
Ruth  M.  Thorp 
Jean  T. 

Fothcringhani 
Sarah  Moss 
Priscilla    Davis 
Olwen  Leach 
Katharine 

Mordock 
P.  A.  Whitncv 
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DRAWINGS 

Marcia     Van     der 

Veer 
Mary   C.    Dulaney 
Marion  C. 

Danforth 
Pearl  Ng 
Mildred   Lull 
R.    B.    Richardson 
Bernard    Sheridan 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Carita   Ortiz 
Theresa  Clarkson 
Alfreda    Tones 
William   P.   Elliott 
Dorothy  Goeb 
Tune   Breckenridge 
Elizabeth  F. 

Morris 
Ellen  Hallowell 
Mildred  Donaldson 
Marian   L.  Akins 
Mary   E.  Anderson 
Mary  Stuart 
Frances  Jay 
Sylvia  M.  Fish 
Helga  M.  Lundin 
Janet  Johnston 
E.  U.  Hesseltine 
S.Cecilia  Machado 
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Lois  R.  Rule 
Dorothy    Burns 
Jane  S. 

Richardson 
Alice   B.   Womble 
Helen  Johnston 


Mary  Patton 
Elizabeth    Bunting 
Blanche  L. 

Cunningham 
Daphne   F.    Rooke 
Wilbur  I.   Follett 


HEADING    FOR   JUNE. 
BV   DOROTHY    P.    K.    DEAHYj 
AGE    14.       (silver    badge.) 


ROLL   OF   HONOR 

A   list   of    those    whose    contributions    were    deserving   of 
high   praise: 


PROSE 

Genevieve   Forbes 
Dorothy    Stiefl 
Jean  Douglas 


Lura    Burdick 
Leonora  J.    Hanna 
Molly  Smith 
Morton  Cole 
Miriam   Bradley 


"WELCOME. 
BY   OSBORNE    HAND,     AGE    I4. 


Clifford  J. 

Rentley,  Jr. 
Elizabeth 

Armstrong 
Katharine  Nash 
Esther  Monahan 
Frances    Zierer 
Sally  Tenney 
Janet   Scott 
Josephine    Bogert 
George  R.  Karfiol 
Grace  Williams 
Herbert  Hinman 
Ines   Devlin 
Ruth   Shannahan 
Margaret 

Cornbrook 
Jean   Moir 
Josephine  De  Mott 
Xenia   Payne 
Mary  E.  Veasey 
Lillian    Roth 
Betty   Sargent 
Marv  Zacharias 
Robert  W.  Moree 
Elizabeth 

Cleaveland 

VERSE 

Margaret   Harvey 
Emma  Palmer 


M.  Elizabeth 
Taliaferro 

Nathalie  F. 
Peugnet 

Virginie  Karfiol 

Natalie  C.   Hall 


Sarah  M. 

Weyerhaeuser 
Eloise  F.  Burt 
Marion   Ball 
Eleanor  Slater 
Elizabeth  Hale 

DRAWINGS 

.  Marion  L. 

Strawser 
Marjorie   Peterson 
Elizabeth  G. 

Thompson 
Worthen    Bradley 
Ruth   Niebrugge 
Lucy  Niebrugge 
Helen    Robinson 
Jessie   Adkins 
Robert  Diller 
Vincent  P.Jenkins 
Winifred  W. 

Matthews 
Elizabeth  Honness 
Madeline   Spafford 
Japhia  Pitcher 
Elizabeth  M. 

Sloan 
Katharine    Irving 
Marian  Rogers 
F.  Bosley 

Crowther,  Jr. 


"WELC 
BV   FLORENCE 

Rae  M.   Verrill 
Katharine  H.  Yost 
\'irginia 

Farrington 
Lois  D.  Holmes 
Mildred  Maurer 
Rosamond  Eddy 
Caroline  Rankin 
Lucile  Wall 
Mary  Spargo 
Ada  Handler 


OME. 

DAY,    AGE    10. 

Martha  Burgess 
Winifred  J. 
Li  sow  ski 
Eleanor   D.    Noble 
Selma    Moskuwitz 
Frances    Chandler 
Adele  Godchaux 
Elsa  Adolphsen 
Louise   Blaine 
Jean   Mcintosh 
Alex  Nesbitt 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Harriett  L.  Poore 
Mary  A.  Talley 
Elizabeth  M. 

Somerville 
Julia  E.   Sarles 
Elizabeth  Brown 
Natalie  Burggraf 
Elizabeth 

Kirkwood 
California  C. 

Breuner 
Helen  Cornwell 
Marjorie  Dow 
Dorothy  Ducas 


Eleanor  M. 

Sprague 
Alexander    GmelJn 
Eleanor    Tilton 
Dorothy  Warren 
Sarah  E.   Brown 
Louise  M. 

Howland 
Dorothy   Rich 
Julia   Polk 
Alice  Trumbull 

PUZZLES 

Florence  H. 
Pierson 


[June, 

William  Toth 
Ruth  Clarke 
Lydia  Cutler 
L.  T.  Dickason 
Katherine  Kridel 
Andrew  B.  Foster 
Katharine    W^est 
Helen  M.  Fogg 
Doris  V.    David 
Elsie   E.   Murray 
Clara  Losh 
Heloise   Young 
Virginia   Shearin 
James  Dreicer 
Frances  E. 
Duncan 


PRIZE   COMPETITION    No.   236 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories, 
drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers. 

Competition  No.  236  will  close  June  24.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be  made  and  the 
selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas  for 
October.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "The  Coming  Day." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred words.     Subject,  "The  Thoughtless  Word." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted: 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers  need 
not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  themselves.  Sub- 
ject, "In  Summer-time." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  veiy  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Ready,"  or  "A  Heading  for  Octo- 
ber." 

Puzzle.  Must  be  accompanied  by  the  answer  in 
full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St. 
Nicholas.     Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle  Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  xinlcss  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop 
of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or 
not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon  appli- 
cation a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent  free.  No 
League  member  who  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing  —  that  the  contribution  is  not 
copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of 
the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or  "An- 
swers to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THI:   LETTER-BOX 


Norwood,  Ohio. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.^s  :  On  the  last  day  of  school  wc 
did  n't  have  anything  to  do,  so  our  teacher  read  a 
story  to  us  out  of  St.  Nicholas.  I  am  the  only  sub- 
scriber in  the  room,  and  I  had  my  magazine  at  school. 
The  story  was  so  good  that  now  I  bring  the  maga- 
zine to  school  every  month,  and  the  teacher  reads  it 
to  us.  The  boys  and  girls  are  always  an.xious  for  my 
magazine  to  come.  Several  girls  are  going  to  join 
the  St.  Nicholas  League  through  my  St,  Nichola.s. 

F.ach  Norwood  school  has  a  large  plot  of  land  set 
aside  for  school  gardens.  Last  year  1  had  a  garden 
and  sold  enough  vegetables  to  buy  one  War  Savings 
Stamp  and   three  Thrift   Stamps. 

.My  father  works  in  the  Norwood  post-office,  and 
he  says  that  only  fifteen  copies  of  St.  Nicholas 
come  to  Norwood  regularly.  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
other  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
children  out  of  five  thousand  who  don't  have  one 
in  their  home  every  month.  I  have  been  getting 
St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  and  four  months,  but  I 
don't  understand  how   I   ever  got   along   without    it. 

I  received  my  League  badge  and  membership  cer- 
tificate and  was  very  glad  to  get  them.  I  think  the 
badge  is  very  pretty,  with  its  American  Flag  and 
golden  eagle. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Irene  Cler  Dodds,  (age  12). 


VizEN,  Portugal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;  You  are  a  great  source  of 
amusement  to  me.  and  the  only  change  I  get  from 
Portuguese  newspapers.  I  read  you  so  much  that 
you  are  like  one  of  my  family,  and  1  wait  for  you  to 
come  with  an.xiety. 

The  peasants  here  almost  all  go  barefooted,  and  in 
very  cold  weather  they  wear  clogs.  The  children,  as 
well  as  the  grown  people,  carry  enormous  baskets  on 
their  heads,  and  this  causes  them  all  to  be  as  straight 
as  sticks. 

During  the  war,  the  food  supply  was  wonderful, 
and  things  that  you  would  pay  ten  and  fifteen  cents 
for,  here  only  costs  a  vinten,  which  is  one  cent. 

I  have  been  all  through  the  northern  part  of  Por- 
tugal as  far  as  Oporto,  and  have  seen  most  of  the 
sights  of  Lisbon. 

There  are  many  soldiers  quartered  here,  and  the 
streets  are  always  full  of  them.  The  moving-picture 
places  are  overflowing  with  them.  They  wear  gray 
cotton  suits  and  small,  black,  round  caps,  with  a  band 
on  them  according  to  the  color  of  the  regiment. 

I   am   very   much   interested   in   your   League   and 
other  competitions,  but  my  magazine  never  comes  in 
'  time  to  send  anything  in. 

Hoping  that  this  letter  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
other  readers  of  your  most  interesting  and  best  of 
magazines,  I  am, 

Your    most    thankful    reader, 

Elizabeth  A.  Tower  (age   13). 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  have  taken  you  for  four 
years, — "we"  meaning  the  whole  family,  for  every 
one  loves  you, — and  expect  to  have  you  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  have  already  decided  that  I  am 
going  to  give  you  to  my  grandchildren ;  but  I  'm 
only  eleven  now,  so  you  see  I  m  looking  'way  into 
the  future  for  your  prosperity. 


I  have  a  lovely  new  camera,  with  which  I  expect  to 
take  pictures  which  I  will  send  to  the  League  if  they 
are  good  enough. 

I  'm  always  the  last  to  devour  you,  because  then 
nobody  will  ask  me  for  you.  Of  course,  I  glance  at 
you  when  the  mailing  cover  is  still  on,  just  to  be 
sure  it  's  you.  But  I  get  you  at  last,  and  first  exam- 
ine your  front  co\er,  then,  from  cover  to  cover,  1 
read  every  -uord. 

I  like  the  last  days  of  the  month,  for  then  I  can 
say,  "St.  Nick  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  I"  1  am 
waiting  eagerly  for  your  next  issue. 

I    am   your   loving   reader, 

Elinok   White. 


CAMnRiDGE,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  sister  has  taken  you  for  a 
year  now.  We  all  enjoy  you,  from  my  brother,  who 
is  seventeen,  to  my  little  brother,  who  is  eight  years 
old.  Even  my  father  and  mother  worked  on  "The 
Military  King's-move  Puzzle"  in  the  April  number. 
1  like  the  stories  about  Betsy  Lane,  and  I  loved  "Blue 
Magic."  I  liked  "Daddy  Pat's  Letters,"  too,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  they  have  stopped.  I  enjoy  reading 
The  Letter  Box  very  much.  Another  thing  I  liked 
was  "Marjorie's  Bond,"  and  I  love  the  things  for 
"Very  Little  Folk."  My  brother  learns  the  poems 
and  recites  them  in  school.  My  sister  got  you  for  a 
birthday  present.  I  think  your  poems  are  very  cute. 
We  live  in  Governor  Russell's  house,  and  we  go  to 
the  Russell  School,  that  was  named  after  him. 

We  are  going  to  see  Longfellow's  house  some  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  My  mother  said  that  once  a  child 
got  up  and  said  a  long  piece  written  by  Longfellow, 
and  after  it  she  said,  "Longfellow."  Then  another 
child  got  up  and  said  a  very  short  piece,  and  after  it 
she  said,  "Shortfellow." 

We  have  not  sent  any  St.  Nicholases  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  because  we  are  going  to  have  them 
bound.     Your  loving  reader, 

Marjorie   Patten    (age   9). 


Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  are  one  of  my  best  friends. 
Though  this  is  the  first  year  my  brother  and  I  have 
taken  you,  my  cousin  always  used  to  send  old  copies 
to  us.  I  think  "Vive  la  France"  is  lovely ;  "The  Boy 
Vigilantes  "  is  so  exciting  1  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
next  month  to  come,  so  I  can  see  what  happens  next. 

\  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  clock  was  set  forward, 
our  Sunday-school  teacher  did  not  come.  Well,  when 
I  came  out  of  the  church  early,  at  quarter  of  twelve, 
there  our  teacher  was.  So  I  said,  "Why  were  you  not 
here  for  Sunday-school?" 

And  she  said,  "Why,  here  1  am  ;  it  is  ([uarter  of 
ten." 

I  said,  "Why,  it  is  quarter  of  twelve  !  You  must 
have    set    your    watch    back    instead    of    forward." 

And  so  she  had. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Theodora   V.   Gott. 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :     I   have  just   finished   reading, 
"When  Girls  Go  to  Camp, "  in  the  April  St.  Nicho- 
las, and  I   can't  help  writing  to   tell  you  about   the 
good  times  the  story  recalls. 

I  went  to  a  summer  camp  and  at  first  I  was  pretty 
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homesick ;   but  I  got  over  it.  and  the  first    few   days 
after  I  got  home  I  was  homesick  for  camp 

A  Inigle  woke  us  at  seven  o'clock.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  patter  of  feet  would  be  heard  outside  your 
tent,  and  on  looking  out.  "Bill"  would  be  seen  run- 
mg  down  to  the  lake  for  a  dip.  Others,  who  pre- 
ferred calisthenics,  would  be  seen  forming  in  lines  in 
front  of  the  bungalow. 

Soon  the  breakfast  bugle  was  heard,  and  there 
was  a  stampede  for  the  bungalow.  The  dining-room 
is  the  bungalow  piazza,  which  overlooks  the  lake. 
Aftei  breakfast,  every  one  went  to  her  tent,  there  to 
tidy  up  her  part  of  it  and  make  her  bed. 

Next  came  assembly,  which  was  followed  by  craft 
hour.     During  craft  hour  one  might  hunt  wild  flowers 

with  Miss  D ,  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  reed 

basket,  or  perhaps  learn  to  work  with  beads.     There 
are  many  kinds  of  crafts  to  choose  from. 

At  11:30  a  crowd  of  impatient  girls,  attired  in 
bathing-suits,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  swimming 
instructor.  At  last  he  appears.  ".All  in  !"  My.  what 
a  splash  !  Twenty  minutes  later  a  line  of  dripping 
girls  may  be  seen,  making  its  way  up  the  hillside  to 
the  tents. 

Then  comes  dinner.     And  what  appetites  ! 

Quiet  hour  is  the  time  for  writing  letters  or  read- 
ing, and  the  afternoon  is  free  for  anything  you  wish 
to  do. 

After  supper  there  is  a  game  of  baseball  or  basket- 
ball, or  a  tennis  tournament.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
sing  on  the  lake  or  dancing  in  the  bungalow. 

Then  come  crackers  and  milk.  And  as  taps  dies 
away,  the  camp  is  still. 

Out  of  the  eighty-five  girls  at  the  camp,  only  five 
or  si-x  failed  to  pass  the  canoe  test. 

I  feel  very  sorry  for  a  girl  who  has  never  been 
camping,  for  she  misses  lots  of  fun, 

1  think  the  friendships  made  at  camp  are  the  best 
part   of   camp  life. 

Always    your    friend, 

B.^KBARA    Den  HOLM     (.\('.F.     13). 


Monroe.  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  certainly  are  giving  me 
pleasure  to-day.  I  am  in  bed  with  a  cold,  and  I 
did  n't  have  anything  to  do.  Suddenly  I  thought  of 
you,  and  I  had  you  brought  to  me.  I  began  taking 
you  in  1914,  but  when  I  went  to  a  boarding-school  in 
September,  our  house  was  closed,  and  our  wash- 
woman burned  all  my  precious  copies.  My.  what  a 
fuss  I  made  !  She  did  n't  recognize  you.  or  I  'm  sure 
she  would  not  have  destroyed  you.  I  ha\  e  every 
copy  but  one  or  two  after  that,  and  intend  to  have 
you  bound. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  a  little  of  our 
town.  It  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  Lake  Erie,  about 
three  miles  from  it.  The  town  itself  is  on  the  Raisin 
River,  more  like  a  creek,  except  in  the  spring  floods. 
It  divides  the  town  in  half.  There  are  about  10.000 
people  here.  The  town  has  quite  a  history.  French- 
town  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  Michigan, 
and  Monroe  and  Frenchtown  are  the  same  now.  It 
was  here  that  General  Custer  lived,  and  we  have  a 
fine  monument  to  him  in  the  square. 

I  often  take  you  up  to  school  and  my  teacher  reads 
you  out  loud.  She  reads  the  "Current  F.vents  "  very 
often.  I  read  everything.  On  February  third  I  had 
everything  in  that  number  read. 

Wishing  you   much   future  happiness.  I   am. 
Your  devoted  and   loving   reader, 

Ursula  P.  Hubbard  (age  12). 


Territet,  Switzerland. 
Dear  St.  Nichola.s  :     I  have  taken  you  for  five  years, 
and    I    think    you    are    the    nicest    magazine    in    the 
world.     My  mother  took  you.  too,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl,  and  loved  you. 

We  came  abroad  fi\  e  years  ago.  We  have  lived 
here  for  four  winters,  and  altogether  since  the  war 
began.  We  have  a  lovely  time  here  in  winter,  coast- 
ing (or  luging,  as  they  call  it  here),  skating  and 
skiing.  In  summer  we  swim  and  row  on  the  lake, 
and  go  for  picnics  in  the  woods.  Last  summer  we 
went  to  Zermatt.  It  was  beatttiful  there.  We  went 
on  lots  of  excursions,  to  the  Corner  Grat,  and  to  the 
Black  Lake  at  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn;  we  went 
to  the  "Black  Lake"  on  donkeys ;  it  was  such  fun ! 
There  were  lots  of  interned  French  and  English  pris- 
oners here.  I  ha\e  two  buttons,  a  Canadian  and  an 
English  one. 

I  do  not  go  to  school  here,  but  1  have  a  French 
governess. 

I  have  just  started  a  stamp  collection.  I  ha\-e 
only   got    360   stamps. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  "St.  Nicholas 
League,"  and,  as  I  am  fond  of  drawing,  I  would 
love  to  become  a  member,  but  I  always  get  St.  Nich- 
olas a  month  late  now.  and  so  it  is  impossible. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  impatience  for  the 
next  number  of  St.  Nicholas  to  come. 

Good-bye.  With  lots  of  love  from  your  interested 
reader, 

Catherine  Bohlen   (age  12). 


Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :     Thank  you  so  much   for   the 
silver  badge.     It  is  so  nice  to  have  one  to  wear,  as  it 
has  a  flag  on  it — a  thing  we  all  should  wear  now. 

So  many  letters  printed  in  your  magazine  tell  you 
of  interesting  experiences  of  the  writer.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  never  had  one.  but  I  shall  tell  you  of  one 
my  parents  had  in  the  City  of  Mexico  a  few  years 
ago. 

One  morning,  as  my  father  and  mother  left  their 
hotel  to  breakfast  at  the  American  Club,  as  usual, 
they  noticed  that  only  a  crack  of  the  great  door  was 
open.  "Nice  day,"  said  the  doorkeeper,  who  knew 
that  the  prison  had  been  opened  and  all  the  inmates 
let  loose  over  night. 

Soon  they  were  ordering  breakfast,  seated  by  a 
stained-glass  window.  A  man  came  up  and  said : 
"Have  you  heard  the  news?  The  troops  revolted  in 
the  night,  and  Felix  Diaz  is  at  their  head!" 

He  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  shots  were  fired 
right  outside  the  window.  Father  and  Mother 
jumped  up  and  went  upstairs,  where  Mother  was  put 
in  the  shelter  of  the  fireplace,  as  the  men  thought 
the  rebels  were  attacking  the  club.  However,  the 
battle  was  soon  over  and  my  parents  went  back  to 
the  hotel  to  pack. 

All  day  long  there  were  little  fights,  which  my 
parents  saw,  as  the  hotel  was  half-way  between  the 
arsenal,  which  the  rebels  held,  and  the  National 
Palace,   where  Madero   was. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  decided  to  get  to  the 
station  if  possible ;  so  they  went  about  sixty  miles 
an  hour  through  the  streets  in  an  automobile. 

.After  a   long  wait   in  the  station,   without   a  light, 
the    train    came    in.      They    returned    to    the    border 
.safely,  but  the  next  train  was  dynamited. 
Your  loving  reader. 

Lucy   Hunt    (.\ge   14). 
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ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN     THE    MAY    NUMBER 


Double  BEHEAoircs  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Long- 
fellow. I.  Dc-lcgatc.  2.  Fl-owc-ret.  3.  Abnormal.  4- 
En-gaging.  5.  Dc-tin-ite.  6.  EI-Eva-tor.  7.  Ue-lay-ing. 
H.   So-Titary.       9.   Fr-own-ing.        10.   Rc-war-dcd. 

Diagonal.  Diagonals,  Perslnng,  Napoleon.  Cross- 
words: I.  Position.  2.  Betrayal.  3.  Larkspur.  4.  Per- 
sonal. 5.  Keelhaul.  6,  Creation.  7-  Touching.  8. 
Weighing. 

Illustrated  Zigzag.     Crown  Point,      i.  Coon.     2.  Crib. 


rivf. 


Cross-word   Enigma.     Texas. 

Charade.      Hum-drum. 

Endless  Chain,  i.  Orange.  2.  German.  3.  Animal. 
4.  Alfred.  5.  Editor.  6.  Orator.  7.  Orchestra.  8. 
Razor. 

Transpositions.  Dorothy  Canfield.  i.  Kids,  disk.  2. 
Nome,  omen.  3.  Grin,  ring.  4.  Soar,  oars.  5.  Diet, 
tied.  6.  Mesh,  hems.  7.  Ayes,  yeas.  8.  Race,  care.  _  9. 
Rave,  aver.  10.  Snag,  nags.  11.  Deaf,  fade.  12.  Lies, 
isle.       13.  Teas,    eats.       14.   Real,    Lear.       1 5.   Read,    dear. 

Some  Strange  "Inns.  i.  Incise.  2.  Infirm.  3.  In- 
undate. 4.  Introduction.  5.  Inllate.  6.  Income.  7.  In- 
fant.     8.  Indigent.     9.  Incite.      10.   Intelligent. 

Oblisue  Puzzle,  i.  P.  2.  May.  3.  Payee.  4.  Yeast. 
5-  Essay.  6.  Talus.  7.  Yucca.  8.  Scowl.  9.  Await.  lo. 
Lilac.     11.  Tapir.     \2.  Cider.     13.  Regal.     14.  Rap.     is.  L. 


n.  4.  Crow.  5.  Cone.  6.  Apes.  7.  Oxen.  8. 
9.  Tent.  10.  Slot. 
Novfx  Double  Acrostic.  Initials,  Quentin  Durward: 
fourth  row.  Sir  \V alter  Scott.  Cross-words:  1.  Quests. 
-■.  L'rsinc.  j.  Emerge.  4.  Norway.  5.  Thrash.  6.  Italic. 
7.  Nectar.  8.  Deceit.  9.  Usurer.  10.  Raisin.  11. 
Wrecks.      12.  Abroad.      13.  Rattle.      14-  Dental. 

To  OuB  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for 
foreign  members  and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  .lOth)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Si.    Nicholas   Riddlebux,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City,  N.   Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  juil,  following  the  plan   of   those  printed   above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  duly  received  from  Richard  L.  Purdj — Florence  S. 
Carter — -"Three    M's." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  duly  received  from  Helen  H.  Mclver,  9 — Gwenfread  E. 
Allen.  8 -John  M.  Pope.  8 — "AUil  and  Adi",  8— Katharine  and  Margaret,  7 — Alice  Poulin,  5 — F.  and  R.  Labcnberg, 
5— Miriam  J.  Stewart,  5 — Henry  H.  Flcisher,  Jr.,  4 — Marjorie  E.  Thomas,  4 — Marian  Foehl,  4— Elizabeth  Kirk- 
wood.  4 — Florence  \V.  Kennedy,  3 — M.  Sausser,  2— J.  Phelps,  2 — C.  Stuntz,  2 — D.  Lincoln,  2 — C.  Wardwell,  2 — 
E.  M.  Foster,  .:— H.  W.  Bull,  2 — A.  H.  Barnard,  2.  One  puzzle,  I.  L.  Parkin— C.  A.  Ladd — L.  Griffin — M.  O.  Read 
— J.  Crissey — F.  Lewin — E.  Loewensleiii — E.  Litchtield— L.  Eastman — M.  Hillcs — M.  G.  Pierson — M.  Tilton— M. 
Wright— L.  M.  Ewoldl— A.  Leubert— K.  R.  Menke— J.  -M.  Hawkins— F.  Simone— E.  Hodges— H.  Miller— D.  White 
—  E.  IJ.  Turner — R.  Bcchtcl— H.  Merriman — J.  A.  Forster— S.  Adler — E.  Bouscareii — V.  11.  Stearns — M.  Sterns — 
M  Spafford— M.  Martin— A.  Moore — N.  Ailing— E.  Courvoisier— E.  K.  Fisher — C.  de  Bernard — B.  McAlister— F. 
Taylow— M.  E.  Hocrte — M.  Wilcox— F.  H.  Pierson — D.  Frink — M.  Snow — \.  Stuart — J.  Herrman — J.  Ha^' — D'. 
Printz — S.     Adler — B.     Adams — M.     G.     Grier.       Delayed    February    answers,    S.    Steen,    3— S.    Merriam,    i. 


DROP-LETTER    PUZZLE 

Every    second    letter   in   the    following   quotation    is 
omitted.      What    are   the   two   lines?      Every   second 
letter  of  the  author's  name  (third  line)  is  given. 
W.a.i.s.r.r.a.a.a.i.j.n.    ? 
T.e.i.e.e.c.m.p.r.e.t.a.s. 

.a.e.r.s.e.l.o.e.l. 
JUNIA  bright   (age   12),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  peninsula  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  city  in  the  peninsula. 

Cross-words:  1.  Set  apart  to  religious  use.  2. 
A  body  of  warriors.  3.  Pertaining  to  the  air.  4. 
Sounds  of  any  kind.  5.  Always  on  the  dinner  table. 
6.  To  purpose.  7.  Whinnies.  S.  A  country  of  .Asia. 
9.  Foolish  pride,  to.  Expressions  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage.     II.  A   part   of   North   America. 

siGNE  STEEN  (age  15)- 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper, 
left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left- 
hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  man  who  should 
be  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  a  certain  state. 
Cross-words:     i.  The  surname  of  a  President  of 


the  United  States.  2.  To  hold  an  opposite  opinion. 
3.  Trifling.  4.  The  surname  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  5.  The  highest  point.  6_  An  Ameri- 
can possession.  7.  Useful  in  housecleaning.  8.  To 
drive  forward.  9.  A  President  of  the  United  States. 
10.  Part  of  the  foot.     ii.  Illiberal. 

mona  morgan    (age   15),  Honor  Member. 

DIAMOND  ACROSTIC 

1  I.  In  bucket.     2.  .\  number.     3. 
.   «   ,                   To  sharpen  by  friction.     4.  An 

.    .    »   .    .  eight-armed  creature.    5.  Child- 

.,.»...  ish.      6.  A   feminine   name.     7. 

.........  A    color.      8.    A    unit.      9.    In 

.......  bucket. 

.....  Centrals,   from  i   to  2,  the  na- 

.    •   .  tional    ensign    often    displayed 

2  nowadays,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and   Ireland. 

PERsis  FOWLER  (age  14),  League  Member. 

WORD-SQUARES 

I.  I.  A   South   .American  animal.      2.    Nimble.      3. 
An  elf.     4.  A  Greek  epic.     5.  Long  grasses. 

II.  I.  A  rough  sketch.  2 
formed.     4.  Feathery  plants. 

III.  I.  To  make  suitable, 
comedian.  4.  .A  picture.  5 
Innsbruck  is  the  capital. 

IV.  I.  To  go  at   an  easy  gait.     2.  A  large  fruit, 
.1    Kindred.     4.   Unrestrained.     5.   Finished. 

HFLEN  UE  G.  MC  LELLAN  (age  12),  League  Member. 


One  who  rows.     3.  In- 

5.  A  lock  of  hair. 

2.  A  dukedom.     3.   A 

The  country  of  which 
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In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  twelve  objects  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  the  words  written  one  below  another, 
the  central  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  the  latter 
part  of  a  day  that  comes  in  June. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES   AND   DIAMONDS 


***** 


***** 


*    *    *    * 


Property.      2.   To    look   at   fixedly. 
4.    To    eat    away. 

2.    To    allow. 
5.  In  resplen- 

2.  To  vivify. 


LEFT-HAND    COH'MX  : 

I.  Square : 
3.    A   native    of   modern    Saxony. 
5.    Dogma. 

II.  Diamond:  i.  In  resplendent. 
3.  Part  of  a  flower.  4.  A  light  blow, 
dent. 

III.  Square:    i.  A  carpenter's  tool. 
3.  To  turn  aside.     4.    Courage.      5.  To  penetrate. 

IV.  Diamond:  i.  In  resplendent.  2.  To  place. 
3.  A  spring  flower.     4.  A  metal.     5.  In  resplendent. 

V.  Square:  i.  A  quadruped.  2.  Cognizant.  3.  A 
heathen.     4.   Angry.     5.   To  restore  to   freshness. 

VI.  Diamond:  i.  In  resplendent.  2.  A  tree.  3. 
Black  and  blue.  4.  Part  of  an  umbrella.  5.  In 
resplendent. 

VII.  Square:  i.  Hair  on  the  chin.  2.  Mistake. 
3.  To  ascend.     4.  .Tune  flowers.     5.  Apparel. 

RIGHT-H.'KND    COLUMN: 

VIII.  Square:  i.  Hurry.  2.  To  detest.  3.  To 
glisten.     4.  A  stinuilant.     5.  Upright. 


IX.  Diamond  :  i.  In  resplendent.  2.  A  sailor. 
3.      Part  of  a  door.     4.  A  color.     5.  In  resplendent. 

X.  Square:  i.  A  common  substance.  2.  Ap- 
prised.    3.  Part  of  a  book.     4.  To  raise.     5.  Reposes. 

XI.  Diamond:  i.  In  resplendent.  2.  Part  of  the 
foot.  3.  Free  from  flaw.  4.  Conclusion.  5.  In 
resplendent. 

A   student   in  a  military  school 
Pigeons.      4.    To    construct.      5 


I.  In  resplendent.     2.  To  utter 
4.  An  affirmative  word. 


XII.  Square :     i 

2.  To    worship,      j 
Trials. 

XIII.  Diamond 

3.  Certain  bodies  of  water. 
5.  In  resplendent. 

XIV.  Square:  i.  Detention.  2.  To  obliterate.  3 
The  capital  of  Tibet.     4.  Beasts  of  burden.     5.  Barm, 

UPPER  CONNECTING  DIAMOND:  I.  In  resplendent 
2.  Burning  3.  Short  letters.  4.  A  number.  5.  In 
resplendent. 

LOWER  CONNECTING  DIAMOND:  I.  In  resplendent. 
2.  A  cutting  tool.  3.  To  turn  out.  4.  A  fish.  5. 
In  resplendent. 

ANKER  WINTHER  (age  13),  H oiior  Member. 

CROSS-WORD    ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Paris,  but  not  in   France; 

My   second,   in    New   York,    but    not   in   the   United 

States : 
My  third  is  in   Rome,  but  not  in  Italy; 
My  fourth  is  in  Constantinople,  but  not  in  Turkey ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Athens,  but  not  in  Greece; 
My  sixth  is  in   Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  not   in  Brazil; 
My  seventh,  in  Madrid,  but  not  in  Spain. 
My   whole    is    a    large    island. 

LAViNA  SKEER   (age  15),  LcaguB  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  with  the  up- 
per, left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right- 
hand  letter,  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  man 
born   in  June,   one   hundred  years  ago. 

Cross-words  :  i.  One  of  the  United  States.  2. 
The  capital  of  one  of  the  United  States.  3.  A  Cuban 
seaport.  4.  The  State  of  which  the  second  cross- 
word is  the  capital.  5.  The  surname  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  6.  An  American 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  7.  An  American 
general  who  won  a  victory  in  1777.  8.  The  place 
where  this  victory  was  won. 

IDA  CRAMER  (age  13),  Hoiior  Member. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  BIRTHDAY 

Hv  FI.ORKXCE  I'.OYCE  D.WIS 


At  midnight  ;i  hell   rings ;  a  cannon  hooms  at 

dawn, 
.\nd  noi.'^y  crackers  pop  and  snap  as  day  wears 

on; 
\nd  then  at  dark  tlw  sky  jjrows  red  w  ith  sud- 
den hursts  of  light. 
.'\nd    halls    of    wonder     i-olors     phiw     upward 

through  the  night. 
What   means  this  reckless   tumult    from   early 

hour  to  late? 
T  is  the  hirthday  of  our  L'ncle  Sam — the  day 

we  celebrate ! 
So  let  the  welkin   ring  until  the  sleeping  hills 

awake, 
While  we  place  another  candle  on  the  birthday 
,    cake. 

How  deeply  would  the  nation's  past  be  wrapped 

in  mystery 
Were  't  not  that  talcs  are  handed  down  by  old 

Dame  History! 
And   this   one   is  the    favorite:    The   July    sun 

looked  dow-n 
L'pon  the  silent  State  House,  over  the  anxious 

town ; 
The  dew  dried  on  the  grasses,  the  noon   hour 

came  and  went, 
»\ik1  groups  of  men  conjectured  what  the  long 

waiting  meant. 
They  talked  of  their  oppression,  of  how  they 

came  to  feel 
The    folly   of    submitting   against    their   com- 

UKin  weal. 


With   governors    tyrannical,    with    wrongs   on 

every  hand, 
\\  ith  navigation  laws  to  cull  the  products  of 

their  land; 
\ot  even  could  the  colonies,  one  with  another, 

trade 
Their   woolen   goods  and   iron   wares,   nor   the 

fur  hats  they  made. 
But  wdien  a  ta.\   was   levied,   their  union    was 

begun. 

And  they   forgot   small    rivalries   and   let 
their  quarrels  pass. 
And    from   New  Hampshire's  granite   bills  to 

Georgia's  southern  sun 

They  brewed  their  tea  of  raspberry-leaves, 
yaupon,  and  sassafras; 
And  so  that  wool  might  he  increased,  a  ban  on 

mutton  laid ; 
.\nd  homespun  wore  at   funerals,  since  black 

was  foreign  made. 
Contending   for  a  principle,  no   favors  might 

atone ; 
Holding   their   country    more   than    gold,   they 

laid  its  corner-stone. 

Since  morning,  crowds  bad  waited  and  watched 
the  State  House  door. 

For  men  had  seen  a  vision  of  a  country 
that  was  free, 
.■\nd   faces,  worn   and'  furrowed,  the   glow  of 
victory  wore, 

.And   every   arm   was   ready   to    fight    for 
liberty. 
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If  need  be,  from  far  corners  of  mountain, 
mead,  and  glen 

Forth  at  their  country's  bidding  would  come 
her  minute-men ; 

And  Washington's  new  army  to  strengthen  and 
increase, 

Would  every  farmer  leave  the  plow  and  grasp 
his  fowling-piece. 

Thus  firm  against  the  prestige  of  the  mother- 
country's  power 

They  raised  the  bulwark  of  their  faith,  suf- 
ficient to  the  hour. 

Within  the  old-time  State  House,  grave  ses- 
sions had  been  spent 

By  the   Continental   Congress   in   earnest- 
toned  debate ; 

The  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson  had  framed  a 
document 

That  gave  to  every  colony  the  freedom  of 
a  state, 

Where  men,  created  equal,  be  granted  nothing 
less 

Than  life,  and  liberty,  and  the  just  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

And  while  the  people  waited  on  that  fourth  day 
of  July, 

Was  it  the  summer  sunshine  that  lighted  up 
the  sky. 

Or  did  men  see  beyond  the  years  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  unfurled 

.\nd  the  golden  light  of  Freedom's  torch  shin- 
ing upon  the  world  ? 


For  out  of  years  of  discontent  and  bickering 

and  strife, 
A  little   new-born   nation   was   struggling   into 

life— 
A  little  new-born  nation  that  into  being  came 
When  to  that  famous  document  John  Hancock 

signed  his  name. 
And    Congress  bowed   the    head    in    prayer   to 

God,  the  Supreme  King — 
.\ud  then  they  told  the  little  page:  "Go,  bid  the 

bell-man  ring!" 

Now  can't  }  ou  hear  the  old  bell  peal  above  that 

sea  of  men. 
Though  near  a  century  and  a  half  has  passed 

away  since  then  ? 
It  rang   out   "Independence !"   over   town   and 

towering  hill. 
The  message  that   it  heralded,   tliank   God,  is 

living"  still ! 

And    so    let    loose    the    cannon,    and    send    the 

rockets  high. 
We  celebrate  a  birthday  on  the  fourth  of  each 

July ; 
From  pine  to  palm,  from  east  to  west,  as  everv 

year  comes  round, 
Hands  joined  with  Young  America,  we  '11  meet 

on  common  ground ; 
.\nd    over    all    our    splendid    land    shall    rocks 

their  silence  break 
As   we  place  another  candle   on   the   birthday 

cake. 
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YOUR  BEST  AND 
HARDEST  JOB 

liv    llll.l)l-:iiARI)|-.    HAWTHORNE 


1 1-  you  were  to  be  asked  wliat  was  tlie  most  dif- 
hciilt  thing  to  do  in  all  this  world,  I  don't  sup- 
pi  ise  a  single  one  of  yon  would  answer,  "To 
love  America." 

"S'et  that  is  exactly  what  it  is — the  very  iiard- 
est  jol>  you  will  have  your  life  through. 

I  can  almost  hear  a  loud  shout,  and  that 
shout  seems  to  be  saying: 

"Hard  to  love  .\merica?  Why.  that  's  the 
nicest,  easiest  thing  on  earth!  We  just  could 
n't  help  it.  let  alone  finding  it  difticult." 

Well,  it  depends.  It  depends  on  what  you 
moan  when  you  use  the  word  loz'c. 

If  you  mean  a  warm  sort  of  glow  and  pride, 
a  delight  in  the  fact  that  you  are  .\merican 
and  live  in  America,  an  exciting  lift  to  your 
heartstrings  when  the  band  plays  "The  Star- 
-Spangled  Banner"  and  a  general  conviction 
that  you  had  rather  be  an  .American  hoy  or 
girl  than  any  other  boy  or  girl  the  world  holds, 
then  I  agree  with  you.  That  is  easy.  It  is  too 
easy.  It  is  so  easy  that  you  will  realize,  if  you 
think  about  it  at  all,  that  it  cannot  he  all  there 
is  to  love — not  nearly  all. 

Soon,  in  a  few  years,  you  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  have  America  in  your  keeping.  .\c- 
cording  to  what  you  are,  what  you  do,  .\merica 
will  be.  It  is  you,  boys  and  girls  to-day,  who 
will  to-morrow  be  the  law-makers,  the  gov- 
ernors, the  congressmen,  and  Presidents  and 
voters.  You  and  .America  will  be  one.  If  you 
really  love  her,  you  are  going  to  give  her  the 
best  of  yourselves.  .And  that  means  the  hard- 
est sort  of  work,  the  most  understanding  ser- 
vice. It  means  that  you  will  not  be  blind  to  her 
faults.  The  sort  of  love  that  spoils  what  it 
loves  is  really  a  kind  of  hate,  because  it  is  mere 
selfishness.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  con- 
tented to  say  that  everything  that  is  .American 
is  the  best  there  is  and  needs  not  to  be  improved 
or  changed  is  simply  lazy  or  stupid  or  insincere. 
1  f  you  truly  love  .America,  you  must  keep  her 
advancing,  you  must  keep  her  noble,  you  must 
be  glad  of  criticism  that  is  con.structivc  and  of 
example  that  is  helpful. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  grows  up  thinking  only 
of  what  .America  is  going  to  give  him  or  her 


does  not  love  America,  for  loving  is  giving. 
And  to  love  well,  you  must  give  wisely.  That 
is  why  I  began  by  saying  that  the  hardest  thing 
in  life  would  be  to  love  .America.  It  must 
mean  so  much  or  it  means  nothing. 

Let  us  take  one  item,  and  see  what  love 
means  in  regard  to  it. 

There  are  the  great  natural  beauties  and  re- 
sources of  America.  Her  huge  forests,  her 
superb  mountains  and  streams  and  lovely  lakes, 
her  fertile  fields  and  singing  valleys.  There 
are  her  living  creatures,  animals  and  birds  and 
fishes,  all  part  of  her  exi.stcnce  and  her  value. 

If  you  mean  to  love  .America,  you  must,  as 
far  as  your  own  strength  and  power  go,  see 
that  these  splendid  parts  of  her  life  as  a  coun- 
try are  conserved  and  improved.  You  should 
take  the  trouble  to  know  what  laws  are  needed 
to  save  these  things  when  they  are  threatened, 
and  they  are  always  threatened,  because  a 
large  part  of  .America  is  made  up  of  people 
who  have  no  real  love  for  the  country  at  all, 
but  who  wish  to  serve  themselves  only.  It  is 
these  people  who  cut  down  the  forests  ruth- 
lessly, if  by  doing  so  they  can  make  momentary 
profit  for  themselves.  It  is  these  people  who 
ruin  streams  and  kill  all  the  fish  in  them  by- 
turning  factory  refuse  into  the  clear  water, 
who  shoot  game  out  of  season,  who  destroy  and 
devastate  for  their  own  sakes  and  to  pay  or 
please  themselves,  leaving  .America,  which  they 
may  pretend  to  love,  to  suffer.  .And  all  of  us 
who  look  on  idly  and  allow  .America  to  be  thus 
despoiled  and  hurt  do  not  love  her  either — not 
so  much  as  our  own  ease,  at  least. 

Perhaps  you  begin  to  see  that  loving  America 
isn  't  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  after  all? 

I  know  one  boy  who  trained  himself  to  be  a 
forest  ranger,  and  who  now  rides  the  trails  of 
the  far  Northwest  watching  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  forest  and  mountain.  He  told  me, 
long  ago,  when  he  was  still  training,  that  he 
loved  America. 

"I  'm  going  to  make  my  living,  like  any  of 
the  fellows,"  he  told  nic ;  "but  I  'm  going  to 
make  it  working  for  .America ;  T  'm  not  going 
to  make  it  out  of  her."     And  he  laughed. 
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You  don't  need  to  be  a  forest  ranger  to  work 
for  America.  Whether  you  are  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor  or  a  business  man  or  a  farmer,  you  can 
always  work  for  America  if  you  want  to,  even 
while  you  work  for  yourself.  But  each  one  of 
you  should  try  to  do  something  definitely  for 
this  country  of  yours,  which  you  love.  It  is 
your  country,  and  yet  not  quite  yours,  for  it  is 
only  held  in  trust.  After  you,  come  others; 
and  if  you  try,  you  can  hand  it  on  better  and 
finer  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  when  you 
took  it  over. 

But  you  can't  do  all  this  easily.  You  must 
know  what  America  needs  and  how  to  get  it. 
You  must  bring  your  brains  and  your  hands 
and  your  time  to  her  service.  You  will  need 
to  be  interested,  and  you  will  need  to  inter- 
est others.  But  surely,  if  you  love  America,  all 
this  will  be  a  labor  of  love. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  letter  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  written  by  an  American  who  had 
just  come  back  from  a  trip  right  across  the 
continent  and  up  and  down  it.  And  he  wrote 
that  what  struck  him  most  was  the  dirt  and  lit- 
ter spread  everywhere. 

The  city  streets  and  parks  from  coast  to 
coast  were  strewn  with  papers  and  rubbish,  he 
said.  Down  in  the  Grand  Cafion,  along  the 
trails  of  the  Yosemite,  even,  he  saw  rubbish 
left  by  traveling  campers.  From  the  car  win- 
dows he  saw  untidyness,  and  along  river  banks 
and  lake  shores  it  met  him. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  us?"  he  wanted  to 
know.  "Are  we  the  dirtiest  people  in  the 
world,  or  don't  we  care  a  hang  what  our  coun- 
try looks  like?" 

If  we  do  care,  w-e  are  going  to  take  hold  and 
see  that  things  are  cleaned  up  and  that  the  dirty 
and  untidy  and  careless  people  are  made  to  take 
more  thought  of  the  welfare  of  others  and  the 
beauty  of  this  country,  that  should  be  worth  a 
little  trouble  to  us  all.  In  this  same  matter,  I 
remember  when  I  was  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  of  1915.  Nothing  on  earth  was  ever 
lovelier,  ever  more  a  dream  come  true  than  that 
radiant  and  exquisite  city  of  enchantment,  all 
color  and  gracious  form,  banked  flowers  and 
reflecting  waters.  But  by  the  time  the  after- 
noon had  come  and  the  luncheon  parties  had 
done  their  worst,  never  was  there  any  place  so 
littered  and  covered  and  degraded  with  torn 
papers  and  empty  boxes  and  debris.  It  was  sad 
and  horrible.  One  day  I  spoke  of  this  to  a 
young  Californian,  a  boy  or  twenty  or  so. 

"There  ought  to  be  better  supervision  here, 
since  the  people  won't  take  care  of  the  place 
themselves,"  I  said. 

But  he  would  not  admit  that  anything  was 


wrong.  "We  are  a  free  people  out  here,  "  he 
said.  "We  don't  want  a  lot  of  laws  and  inter- 
ference.' 

But  no  people  is  free  that  regards  license 
and  selfishness  as  freedom.  True  freedom  is 
jealous  of  the  freedom  of  all.  The  American 
who  prefers  to  save  himself  trouble  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  one  else,  and  who  strews  ugli- 
ness in  the  place  of  beauty,  is  not  a  good  Amer- 
ican ;  he  does  not  love  his  country  and  is  not 
fit  for  her  freedom.  One  might  as  well  say 
that  a  woman  who  kept  her  home  dirty  and 
messy,  her  children  unwashed,  and  herself  un- 
kempt was  a  good  housekeeper  and  loved  her 
home.  Laziness  and  untidyness  are  forms  of 
selfishness,  not  of  freedom. 

There  are  splendid  things  to  do  for  America, 
and  you  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  growing 
up  to  take  your  places  at  the  great  task  of 
making  a  country  will  do  them.  You  will  do 
them,  or  they  will  not  be  done.  You  are  the 
future.  Are  you  really  thinking  of  this?  Are 
you  loving  America  well  enough  to  plan  a  little 
and  study  a  little  and  work  a  little  toward  the 
time  when  you  will  be  called  to  take  hold  of 
the  job? 

Is  it  not  thrilling  to  know  that  it  is  you  who 
will  have  to  answer  so  many  of  the  questions 
the  world  is  asking  to-day  ?  Not  only  will  you, 
loving  our  America,  work  for  her  outer  robe 
of  beauty,  for  the  preservation  of  her  natural 
resources  and  glories,  for  the  cleaning  of  her 
cities  and  towns,  but  you  will  work  for  her 
spirit. 

You  cannot  all  be  leaders,  though  from 
among  you  must  come  leaders  and  guides.  But 
you  can  each  and  all  be  true  Americans.  It 
will  be  you  who  decide  whether  or  not  America 
is  to  remain  true  to  the  great  ideals  that  have 
led  her  in  the  past,  that  have  wavered  and 
darkened  at  times,  but  have  always  brightened 
again.  No  one  can  tell  what  rocks  are  ahead. 
The  tide  runs  and  takes  us  with  it,  and  the 
helm  passes  from  our  hands  to  yours.  You 
will  have  to  steer,  and,  according  to  your 
steering,  will  you  make  harbor  or  go  to  wreck. 
The  wreck  will  perhaps  be  only  for  a  time. 
But  if  you  are  trained,  if  you  care,  if  you  love, 
you  will  not  fail  to  make  harbor. 

We  should  none  of  us  ever  forget  that  w^e 
are,  among  other  things,  citizens. 

Boys  and  girls,  you  think  of  your  future,  and 
what  you  will  do  for  it,  how  you  will  prepare 
for  it.  Do  not  forget,  too,  to  think  of  Amer- 
ica's future,  and  to  prepare  for  that.  It  is 
worth  preparing  for.  It  is  a  greater  future 
than  your  own,  more  enduring,  more  import- 
ant.   And  it  will  owe  part  of  itself  to  you. 
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If  you  ask  this  boy  or  that  boy,  this  girl  or 
the  other,  what  he  or  she  is  going  to  be,  they 
will  give  all  sorts  of  answers.  One  will  be  an 
electric  engineer,  one  an  airplane  builder,  one 
a  lawyer.  This  girl  means  to  marry  and  have 
children  of  her  own,  that  one  wishes  to  paint 
or  to  write  or  to  go  into  business. 

But  all  are  going  to  be  citizens.  And  all 
should  think  of  that,  too,  as  part  of  the  life 
that  is  coming. 

Love  .\merica.  Love  to  sw'im  in  her  shining 
waters,  to  camp  in  her  woods  and  climb  her 
trails.  Love  to  see  and  know  her  many  sides, 
her  different  climates  and  ways  of  life.  Don't 
think  of  .\nierica  as  simply  your  own  town  or 
village  or  farm  or  ranch  or  city.  Think  of  all 
of  her,  so  various  and  mighty  and  good,  stretch- 
ing from  sea  to  .sea  and  gulf  to  lakes,  and 
reaching  on  beyond,  as  she  does.  Think  of  her 
as  linked  to  the  re.st  of  the  world,  as  she  is. 
Think  of  her  as  coming  from  the  past  and 
going  on  into  the  future,  .^nd  make  up  your 
minds  that  you  will  do  something  for  her, 
something  definite  and  worth  the  doing,  some- 


thing worth  the  love  you  say  you  have  for  her. 
Love  wishes  to  give,  to  serve,  to  help.  That 
only  is  love. 

Love  .America.  But  love  her  wisely.  Work 
hard  to  cure  the  faults,  the  mistakes  under 
which  she  labors.  Work  to  bring  her  closer  to 
the  ideal  that  is  the  real  .-Xmerica.  Be  glad  of 
your  responsibilities  toward  her.  Do  not  leave 
lier  to  be  ruled  by  a  few  who  make  it  their 
business  and  profit  to  rule.  She  is  your  job, 
your  country.     She  needs  you. 

Many  men  have  loved  .Vmerica  enough  to  die 
for  her.  Some  have  loved  her  well  enough  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  fortune  and  ease  for  her. 
.Some  have  sacrificed  name  and  station  for  her. 
Love  is  the  greatest,  the  most  compelling  task- 
master on  earth.  If  you  love  .America,  you 
have  a  great  job  on  your  hands. 

But  there  is  none  better.  If  you  love  her. 
you  may  not  die  rich,  and  you  may  have  had 
bitter  things  to  meet  and  disappointments  to 
endure.  But  you  will  probably  have  been 
happy  through  it  all.  For  love  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  brings  its  own  rewards. 


GOLF   TIPS   FOR 
YOUNG  PLAYERS 

I'.V  i'RAXt  IS  OUIMET 

North    an<l    .South    tlhampion 


.•\KTKii  playing  golf 
for  many  years,  I 
have  found  that 
success  depends 
upon  two  things:  mental  and  physical  force. 
But  I  fear  that  too  many  golfers  believe  that 
the  latter  is  the  outstanding  reason  for  play- 
ing well,  probably  because  they  have  the  same 
feeling  about  other  sports.  While  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  games  like  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  tennis  put  a  premium  on  strength 
above  all  else,  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween them  and  golf. 

For  one  thing,  these  three  games  are  played 
on  practically  the  same  kind  of  fields,  no  mat- 
ter where  staged.  W'hereas  in  golf  you  are 
constantly  encountering  numerous  and  varied 
hazards   in   the   shape   of   sand-traps,   bushes, 


ponds,  long  grass, 
and  so  on.  The 
knowledge  that 
these  hazards  ac- 
tually e.xist  and  are  to  be  found  where  they 
are  is  one  great  cause  for  many  upsets  in  golf. 
They  cause  one  to  imagine  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  should. 

To  me,  this  imagination  represents  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  golf.  In  other  words,  as 
you  look  down  the  fairway  and  see  a  patch 
of  long  grass  or  a  sand-trap,  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  your  mind  is  how  to  avoid  this 
particular  hazard.  Hazards  are  magnetic,  and 
possess  the  faculty  of  drawing  your  ball  to- 
ward them.  This  seems  to  be  especially  true 
if  you  devote  every  effort  toward  avoiding 
them.  ♦ 
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If  golfers  would  attempt  cultivating  the  idea 
that  there  are  no  traps  in  the  way,  or,  instead 
of  thinking;  so  much  about  them,  do  as  Walter 
Hagen  does,  believe  that,  if  you  do  fall  into 
one,  vour  lie  will  be  good  and  enable  vou  to 


you  noted  one  somewhere  along'  the  road, 
you  would  let  the  thought  of  your  running 
into  it  master  you.  Consequently,  you  would 
go  pounding  into  it.  I  learned  a  similar  lesson 
about  golf  the  other  day  when  playing  a  round 
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get  out  without  penalty,  I  believe  they  would 
have  a  far  greater  measure  of  success  in 
play. 

.•\lmost  every  boy  or  girl  who  rides  a  bi- 
cycle will  recall  how  easy  it  was  to  hit  a  tree 
when  he  or  she  began  riding.    Just  as  soon  as 


at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club.  A  wild  tee-shot 
at  the  third  hole  landed  me  in  a  little  grove 
to  the  right  of  the  course  among  the  trees.  My 
lie  was  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  yards 
from  the  green.  Some  sixty  yards  in  front  of 
me,  and  directly   in  my  course,  stood  a  huge 
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(SEE    NEXT    I'AGE) 


oak.  This,  apparently,  shut  off  any  chance  I 
might  take  to  reach  the  green.  After  study- 
ing the  situation  carefully,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  shot  for  me  to  attempt  was  a 
safe  pitch  to  the  fairway. 

So  I  played  with  nothing  else  in  mind.  Just 
as  it  appeared  that  I  had  achieved  my  ohjcct, 
my  ball  struck  a  small  twig  and  came  hounding 
back  to  where  I  stood.  Again  I  tried  the  same 
shot,  and  again  my  ball  hit  the  same  twig  and 
rebounded  to  me.  I  began  to  think  rapidly  at 
this  point  of  the  game,  and  came  to  the  deci- 
sion that  I  would  try  to  reach  the  green.  Tak- 
ing my  mid-iron  from  my  bag,  I  took  a  good 
look  at  the  big  oak  which  completely  stymied 
mc.  Golf  is  odd  in  that  you  never  seem  able 
to  accomplish  the  thing  you  most  desire  to 
do.  For  this  reason,  I  had  little  faith  in  my 
chances  of  getting  by  that  tree.  Nevertheless, 
I  took  my  mid-iron  and  tried  my  best  to  play 
into  the  tree.  My  shot  missed  it  nicely,  stole 
tlirough  the  branches  without  mishap,  and, 
when  I  came  to  my  hall  again,  it  was  (|uite 
near  the  hole.  I  decided  right  away  that  the 
best  way  to  play  a  hall  out  of  such  a  hazard 
was  to  try  and  hit  the  tree.  One  may  do  so 
once  in  a  great  while,  but  the  average  will  be 
greatly  in  favor  of  your  not  doing  so. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  an  odd  experi- 
ence of  this  kind   on   the  part  of  Walter  J. 


Travis  when  playing  in  a  match  at  Palm 
Beach  in  1917.  Travis,  as  you  probably  recall, 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  accurate  putter 
in  the  game.  Coming  to  the  ninth  green, 
Travis  was  some  fifteen  yards  off  the  green. 
His  opponent's  ball  was  almost  on  the  green 
and  directly  in  his  line  for  the  cup.  Travis 
took  out  his  putter  and  attempted  to  run  up 
dead  to  the  cup.  His  hall  was  played  so  accu- 
rately that  it  struck  the  other  directly  in  the 
center  and  rolled  it  onto  the  green,  again  di- 
rectly in  his  line.  Afterward  my  friend  asked 
Travis  why  he  had  not  tried  to  putt  around 
the  other  man's  ball.  "Why,"  he  replied,  "I 
never  thought  I  could  hit  it.  It  was  so  far 
away  that  I  tried  my  best  to  keep  on  the  line, 
thinking  that  my  putt  would  vary  just  enough 
to  clear  his  ball.  I  was  as  much  surprised  as 
any  one  when  I  struck  the  ball." 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  among  young  golf- 
ers is  their  great  dclibcratencss.  At  my  home 
city  we  have  two  very  good  young  players. 
Some  day  they  will  be  well-known  figures  in 
the  golfing  world,  but  T  believe  their  progress 
will  be  slow.  From  watching  them  play,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  been  warned  so 
often  never  to  become  careless  that  they  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme.  When  either 
reaches  the  putting-greens,  you  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  before  he  will  play  his  ball. 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  said  that 
I  considered  imagination  represented  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  game  of  golf.  The  more 
I  watch  these  two  boys  play,  the  more  certain 
I  am  that  this  is  so.  Each  studies  every  putt 
from  both  sides  of  the  hole;  each  takes  sev- 
eral practice  swings  before  hitting  the  ball ; 
and  then  each  will  play  his  shot.  The  strange 
part  of  it  all  to  me  is  that  they  get  such  e.xcel- 
lent  results  with  such  a  method,  though  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  course  for  many 
reasons. 

When  a  school-boy  myself,  I  was  as  delib- 
erate on  the  greens  as  either  of  these  boys. 
Then  I  could  fuss  around  over  a  putt  and  con- 
sume as  much  time  as  any  one.  To-day  I  know 
of  no  one  who  plays  as  rapidly  as  I  do.  And  1 
know  very  well  I  am  not  careless. 

My  reasons  for  playing  quickly  are  two: 
first  of  all,  I  begin  concentrating  upon  my  next 
.shot  as  soon  as  I  have  hit  the  ball.  I  think 
of  what  club  I  should  use,  what  position  on 
the  course  I  wish  to  reach,  and  all  the  points 
that  have  any  bearing  on  my  next  move. 
These  are  decided  before  I  reach  my  lie.  Once 
there,  there  is  no  need  of  wasting  a  minute. 
My  second  reason  for  playing  quickly  is  to 
prevent  any  disastrous  thoughts  creeping  into 
my  mind.  For  example,  if  I  have  a  four- 
foot  putt  to  make  to  win  the  hole,  I  take  a  ■ 
glance  at  the  cup,  for  the  line  can  be  seen 
instantly,  immediately  take  my  stance,  and 
putt  for  this  line.  In  following  this  pro- 
cedure, the  thought  of  "missing  that  putt" 
never  has  a  chance  to  enter  my  head.  I  just 
don't  give   it   time. 

At  one  time  or  another,  every  golfer  has 
heard  a  player  remark,  "I  knew  I  should  miss 
that  putt !"  This  is  a  confession  that  he  is 
thinking  the  wrong  way  about  the  game.  Had 
he  walked  to  his  ball  on  the  green,  taken  in 
the  line  of  the, putt  at  a  glance,  and  concen- 
trated his  efforts  upon  putting  the  ball  along 
this  line,  I  feel  quite  certain  he  could  have 
putted  with  a  marked  degree  of  confidence. 
It  's  the  deliberate  delay  which  permits  one 
to  get  those  upsetting  thoughts  about  dubbing 
the  shot.  Don't  give  your  mind  time  to  con- 
sider any  other  matter  than  the  correct  play- 
ing of  each  shot. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  haz- 
ards.    One  of  mv  friends  who  knows  how  tn 


play  golf  wonderfully  well  always  goes  to 
pieces  on  a  little  water-hole  on  his  home 
course.  He  told  me  the  last  time  we  played  to- 
gether on  this  course  that  on  the  previous 
round  he  had  pitched  eight  balls  into  this  pond 
before  getting  one  safel)-  over.  The  reason  for 
this  gross  error  is  plain.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  water  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not 
concentrate  upon  his  shot.  The  sole  cure  for 
such  trouble  is  to  eliminate  all  thoughts  ex- 
cept of  keeping  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

Young  golfers  are  too  easily  upset  when 
they  miss  a  shot.  They  invariably  expect  too 
much  of  themselves.  This  is  more  certain  to 
be  the  case  the  better  they-  play.  They  carry 
about  with  them  the  idea  that  every  stroke 
should  be  perfection  itself  and  that  every  putt 
should  drop  in  the  cup.  This  is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate view  to  take  of  the  game,  although  con- 
fidence is   never  amiss. 

But  young  golfers  possessing  abundant  con- 
fidence seem  easily  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
all  players  must  make  a  few  mistakes.  I 
always  allow  for  a  few  errors  on  each  round. 
When  I  dubb  a  putt  or  a  stroke,  I  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  inevitable  errors  of  the  game. 
This  gives  me  a  sort  of  reserve  power  that 
enables  me  to  keep  going  all  the  while.  Poor 
shots  do  not  upset  me.  I  refuse  to  become  dis- 
couraged. On  the  other  hand,  the  youngster 
with  a  good  game  in  his  bag  is  prone  to  crack 
when  he  plays  a  poor  shot  or  two.  The  re- 
sult is  either  a  loss  of  temper  or  of  concen- 
tration, either  of  which  is  fatal.  Regardless 
of  how  badly  things  are  going,  one  may  con- 
sole himself  with  the  thought  that  the  break 
in  his  favor  will  soon  come.  Bad  lies,  dubbed 
shots,  and  all  those  heart-breakers  of  a  round, 
usually  divide  themselves  equally  between  op- 
ponents. Do  not  let  them  upset  you.  Keep 
your  mind  on  the  next  shot  and  play  it  before 
disconcerting  thoughts  can  enter  your  mind. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  mental  attitude  to 
adopt  W'hen  golfing.  Otherwise,  you  will  lose 
more  than  your  share  of  matches  as  well 
as  of  the  real  pleasure  golf  willingly  gives 
to  those  who  can  control  themselves  in  every 
respect.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  golf  is  a 
splendid  developer  of  character.  Self-control 
is  one  of  the  finest  qualities  to  possess,  and 
there  is  really  no  better  way  to  test  your 
supply  of  it  than   to  play  golf. 


PIKES    I'EAK — -THE    SBNTINEI,    UF   THE    ROCKIES" 

The  summit   is   14,109  feel  above  the  sea-level,   rising  oul  of  the  plains  and  towering  2,000  feet  above 

any  of  its  neighbors.    It  was  the  landmark   for    the    early   gold-seekers    and    pioneers. 

THE  CONQUERING  OF  PIKE'S  PEAK 

By  MABEL  ALBERTA  SPICER 


Did  you  ever  try  to  climb  a  mountain  and 
have  it  run  away  from  you?  This  was  Lieu- 
tenant Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike's  experience 
with  the  great  snowy  peak  that  now  bears  his 
name.  However  fast  he  rode  toward  it,  the 
mountain  appeared  to  recede  before  him  equal- 
ly fast,  at  times  faster  even;  so  that,  like  Alice 
in  "Through  the  Looking-glass,"  he  found  that 
it  took  all  the  running  he  could  do  to  stay  in 
the  same  place.  He  never  did  succeed  in  catch- 
ing up  with  it. 

Lieutenant  Pike  was  sent  out  by  General 
James  Wilkinson  in  1806  to  explore  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  He 
was  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time 
and  had  already  led  an  expedition  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
July  he  set  sail  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Missouri 
River,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  a  lieutenant, 
an  interpreter,  and  nineteen  soldiers.  So  far 
as  is  known,  this  was  the  first  expedition  of 
white  men  to  this  part  of  the  New  World.  At 
any  rate,  Pike's  journal  was  the  first  account 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  published  in  English. 
This  journal  is  an  unadorned  statement  of  the 
events  of  the  expedition,  but  it  outdoes  any 
Wild  West  moving  picture  in  thrills.  It  re- 
cords encounters  with   real   redskins  in   sure- 


enough  war-paint, — not  stage  make-up, — buf- 
falo hunts,  camps  with  snow  for  mattress  ami 
covers,  days  without  food,  attacks  by  wild  birds 
and  animals,  and  finally  the  capture  of  the  en- 
tire party  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  their  return  to  American  ter- 
ritory under  military  escort.  Unwittingly  they 
iiad  trespassed  on  Spanish  ground.  Pike  ap- 
peared before  the  Spanish  governor  "dressed 
in  a  pair  of  blue  trousers,  moccasins,  coat  made 
of  a  blanket,  and  a  cap  made  of  scarlet  cloth 
and  lined  with  fox-skin."  A  strange  uniform 
for  an  officer  of  the  United  States  .\riTiy  !  His 
papers  and  records  were  seized,  but  he  man- 
aged to  save  his  journal  by  rolling  up  the  pages 
and  hiding  them  in  the  liarrels  of  his  men's 
rifles.  Surely  no  moving-picture  hero  ever 
thought  of  anything  more  clever  than  that ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  fifteenth, 
just  four  months  after  he  set  out  from  St. 
Louis,  Lieutenant  Pike  first  caught  sight  of  the 
mountain  that  is  now  known  as  Pike's  Peak. 
He  was  ascending  the  .Arkansas,  so  approached 
the  front  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
the  south.  He  wrote:  "I  thought  I  could  dis- 
tinguish a  mountain  to  our  right,  which  ap- 
peared like  a  small  blue  cloud  ...  in  half  ar 
liour  it  appeared  in  full  view  before  us.''     I1 
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was  130  miles  away,  but  in  that  clear  atmos- 
phere it  appeared  to  be  much  nearer.  After 
riding  toward  it  for  two  days  he  wrote : 
"Pushed  on  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at  the 
mountains,  but  found  at  night  no  visible  dif- 
ference in  their  appearance  from  what  we  had 
observed  yesterday." 

When  they  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  vanish- 
ing mountains  for  a  week.  Pike's  party  were 
suddenly  surrounded  one  day  by  a  band  of  red- 
skins that  came  running  toward  them  from  the 
woods.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  story 
of  this  encounter  by  rewriting  it,  so  I  am  going 
to  copy  it  from  his  journal. 

"They  met  us  with  open  arms,  crowding 
round  to  touch  and  embrace  us.  They  appeared 
so  anxious,  that  I  dismounted  from  my  horse, 
and  in  a  moment  a  fellow  had  mounted  him 
and  driven  off.  I  then  observed  the  doctor 
and  Baroney  in  tlie  same  predicament.  The 
Indians  were  embracing  the  soldiers."  The 
horses  were  soon  returned  safe.  "When  in 
some  order,  we  found  them  to  be  sixty  war- 
riors, half  with  firearms,  p.nd  half  with  bows, 
arrows,  and  lances.  Our  party  was  in  all  six- 
teen. (Seven  men  had  left  the  main  party.) 
In  a  short  time  they  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 
and  I  took  my  seat  between  the  two  leaders : 
our  colors  were  placed  opposite  each  other : 
the  utensils  for  smoking,  etc.,  being  prepared 
on  a  small  seat  between  us.  Thus  far  all  was 
well.  I  then  ordered  half  a  carrot  of  tobacco, 
one  dozen  knives,  sixty  fire-steels,  and  sixty 
flints  to  be  presented  to  them.  They  demanded 
corn,  ammunition,  blankets,  kettles,  etc.,  all  of 
which  they  were  refused,  notwithstanding  the 
pressing  instances  of  my  interpreter  to  accede 
to  some  points.  The  pipes  yet  lay  unmoved,  as 
if  they  were  undetermined  whether  to  treat  us 
as  friends  or  enemies;  but  after  some  time  we 
were  presented  with  a  kettle  of  water,  drank, 
smoked,  and  ate  together.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
now  took  their  presents  and  commenced  dis- 
tributing them,  but  some  malcontents  threw 
them  away,  as  if  out  of  contempt.  We  began 
loading  our  horses,  when  they  circled  us  and 
commenced  stealing  everything  they  could. 
Finding  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  my  pistols, 
I  mounted  my  horse,  when  I  found  myself 
frequently  surrounded,  during  which  some 
were  endeavoring  to  steal  the  pistols.  The  doc- 
tor was  equally  engaged  in  another  quarter, 
and  all  the  soldiers  at  their  several  posts,  tak- 
ing things  from  them.  ...  I  ordered  my  men 
to  take  their  arms  and  separate  themselves 
from  the  savages ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  to 
:hem  I  would  kill  the  first  man  who  touched 
jur  baggage,  on  which  they  commenced  filing 


oft  immediately.  We  marched  about  the  same 
time,  and  found  after  they  had  left  us  that  they 
had  contrived  to  steal  one  sword,  a  tomahawk, 
a  broad-a.x,  five  canteens,  and  sundry  other 
small  articles.  When  I  reflected  on  the  sub- 
ject I  felt  sincerely  mortified  that  the  smallness 
of  my  number  obliged  me  thus  to  submit  to  the 
insults  of  lawless  banditti,  it  being  the  first 
time  a  savage  had  taken  anything  from  me 
with  the  least  appearance  of  force." 

That  night  after  they  had  encamped  and  the 
otliers  were  asleep.  Lieutenant  Pike  and  Dr. 
Robinson  went  back  about  a  mile  along  the 
road  and  hid  behind  some  logs  to  see  if  the 
Indians  were  pursuing  them.  They  discovered 
no  one,  so  returned  to  camp.  Pike  was  the  old 
style  of  leader — he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
party,  was  foremost  in  breaking  the  road,  in 
reconnoitering,  in  facing  danger ;  when  his 
men  were  without  food  and  e.\hausted,  he 
foraged  for  them ;  when  they  were  without 
sufficient  clothing",  he  shared  his  own  with 
them.  With  all  this  he  maintained  the  strictest 
military  discipline.  His  men  adored  him,  be- 
cause they  recognized  in  him  a  true  superior, 
not  one  merely  so  by  rank.  In  spite  of  the 
terrible  privation  and  suffering  of  the  follow- 
ing winter,  he  did  not  lose  a  man, — that  is, 
not  a  ivliolc  man;  several  of  the  men  froze 
their  feet  and  lost  some  of  their  toes. 

The  day  following  this  adventure  with  the 
Indians,  Pike  decided  to  put  his  men  in  a  "de- 
fensible situation"  and  to  ascend  the  peak, 
which  he  calculated  to  be  only  one  day's  march 
distant,  though  it  was  really  fifty-five  miles 
away.  After  putting  up  a  breastwork  five  feet 
high  for  the  protection  of  his  men,  he  started 
off  the  next  afternoon  at  one  o'clock  with  Dr. 
Robinson  and  two  privates.  Then  began  a  most 
baffling  experience  with  this  tricky  mountain. 
Instead  of  sleeping  at  its  base  that  night,  as 
they  had  planned,  they  had  to  make  camp  un- 
der a  single  cedar  in  the  prairie.  The  next 
night  they  camped  at  what  they  thought  to  be 
its  base.  In  the  morning  they  left  their 
blankets  and  provisions  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  expecting  to  return  to  camp  that 
night.  However,  night  found  them  still  far 
from  the  summit,  though  they  had  been  climb- 
ing all  day.  They  were  obliged  to  put  up  for  the 
night  in  a  cave,  without  food,  water,  or  blan- 
kets. They  were  wearing  cotton  overalls  and 
no  stockings,  and  in  places  the  snow  was  up 
to  their  waists.  "Arose  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
extremely  sore  from  the  unevenness  of  the 
rocks  on  which  we  had  lain  all  night;  but  were 
amply  compensated  for  our  toil  bv  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  prospects  below,"  wrote  the  explorer. 
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with  his  cusloniaiy  indifference  to  privation 
and  discomfort.  Within  an  hour  they  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  only  to  find  tlie 
"Grand  Peak"  moci<ing  them  from  across  im- 
passable chasms  and 
snowy  ridges. 

Right  then  Pike  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  no 
more  to  do  with  this  tan- 
talizing mountain.  It  had 
so  thoroughly  hafHcd  him 
that  he  now  guessed  its 
distance  to  be  three  times 
greater  than  it  was,  and 
its  altitude  more  than 
four  thousand  feet  too 
much,  lie  wrote  that  he 
believed  "no  human  be- 
ing could  have  ascended 
to  its  summit." 

Doubtless,  no  human 
being  could  have  ascend- 
ed the  peak  at  that  sea- 
son, with  the  snow  forty 
or  fifty  feet  deep  in  the 
ravines  —  certainly  n  o 
one  clad  in  overalls  and 
without  stockings.  Even 
now,  with  one  of  the 
finest  motor-roads  in  the 
world  going  to  the  very 
summit,  no  one  attempts 
to  make  the  ascent  be- 
tween the  months  of 
October  and  ilay.  As 
a  means  of  creating  in- 
terest in  the  Fifth  Lib- 
erty Loan,  it  was  adver- 
tised that  a  baby  tank 
would  climb  the  peak 
early  in  the  spring  of 
1919.  After  several  days 
of  v  a  i  n  I  y  "bucking" 
snowbanks,  the  baby  tank 
was  towed  down  by  a 
motor  truck,  much  the 
worse  for  the  experience. 

That  the  peak  never 
could  be  ascended,  how- 
ever, seems  as  amusing 
to-day  as  the  old  idea 
that  the  earth  was  flat. 
Thirteen  years  after 
Pike's  failure.  Dr.  Edwin 

Tames,  of  the  Long  expedition,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top.  That  was  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  1820 — just  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  centenary  of  this  first  ascension  of  Pike's 
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Peak  by  a  white  man  is  to  be  celebrated  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  region  during  the  entire  sec- 
ond week  of  July.  There  will  be  pageants  re- 
viewing the  history  of  those  pioneer  days  ami 


IIISTOKIC    UTK   l-AtiS 

This  historic  galc-a'ay  to  the  country  across  the  raiii/e  luas  used  centuries 
ai/o  by  the  Ute  Indians  in  their  pilgrimages  over  the  mountains  to  the 
famous  mineral  springs  at  Manilou.  The  white  man  followed  the  Indian 
-uhen  he  built  his  first  roads  across  the  mountain  passes.  To-day  this  road. 
rebuilt  and  improved,  is  the  premier  highway  into  this  great  mountain 
country.  Rugged  Utc  Pass  gives  the  motorist  a  conception  of  the  wonderful 
scenery  that  awaits  him  in  the  regions  beyond.  It  is  through  Ute  Pass  thai 
Pike's  Peak  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highzvay  enters  the  mountains  just  west  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  Manilou.  The  nc-u'  Pikes  Peak  Auto  Higlnvay  also 
enters    the    mountains   through    this   pass. 

the  stages   by    which    the   old   peak  has    been 
gradually  conquered. 

This  expedition  set  out  from   Pitlsbmg  .May 
fifth,   1819,   with   Major   Stephen    H.   Long  in 
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command.  The  party  was  much  hetter  equipped 
than  Pike's  had  been.  It  was  organized  by  the 
secretary  of  war,  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring;  the   Missouri   and   other 


CAJLE1{0.\'S   CONE.    FKOM   A   TU.NNEL   ON   THE    COLORADO    .MIDLAND   R.ULWAY 

The  face  of  the  Manitou  is  seen  chiseled  by  nature  in  the  rocks  amid  the 
surrounding  pines.  According  to  Indian  legend,  this  mountain  formerly  was 
the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  but  teas  hurled  at  some  audacious  Indian 
medicine-men  tvho  attempted  to  climb  to  the  heights  where  the  features  of 
the  Manitou  had  been  "carfed"  by  the  Great  Spirit  himself.  This  so-called 
image  can  be  seen  in  the  ufper  center  of  the  picture.  It  varies  greatly, 
according    to    sunlight    and   shado-v,   winter   snows    and    summer    vegetation. 


rivers  that  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  through  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana. Also  the  party  was  to  make  scientific  re- 
'Searches  and  to  classify  the  tribes  of  Indians. 
It  included  Major  Long,  Major  Biddle,  Lieu- 
tenant Graham,  Cadet  Swift,  four  naturalists, 
and  one  painter.  They  sailed  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
Igot  their  supplies.  Again  they  set  sail,  this 
time  up  the  muddy  Missouri.  Profiting  by 
iPike's  experience,  they  established  themselves 
;in  winter  quarters  at  Council  Bluffs  and  did 
Inot  attempt  to  combat  the  terrors  of  a  winter  in 
the  uncharted  wilds  of  the  prairies  and  moun- 
tains. 


Off  they  started  again  the  ne.xt  summer 
across  country,  on  horseback  and  followed  by 
eight  pack-horses.  They  now  numbered  twen- 
tv.  They  were  armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  and 
pistols.  Each  man  car- 
ried a  tomahawk  and  had 
a  long  knife  hanging 
from  his  belt.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary 
provisions,  ammunition, 
and  instruments,  they 
took  vermilion,  beads, 
tobacco,  and  various 
trinkets  with  which  to 
buy  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians. 

They  followed  along 
tlie  Platte  River  to  the 
Rocky  ^Mountains,  enter- 
ing the  country  that  is 
now  the  state  of  Col- 
orado at  the  northeast 
corner.  At  a  Pawnee 
\illage  in  Nebraska  they 
engaged  two  Frenchmen 
as  guides.  The  explorers 
found  the  country  over 
which  they  traveled 
"little  less  tiresome  to 
the  eye  and  fatiguing  to 
the  spirit  than  the  dreary 
solitude  of  the  ocean." 
That  does  not  sound 
much  like  Pike's  diary, 
does  it  ?  Yet  they  had  all 
the  thrilling  experiences 
he  had,  minus  the  priva- 
tions. Everything  inter- 
ested Pike;  he  himself 
was  interesting;  whereas 
these  men  appear  rather 
sedate  and  matter-of- 
fact. 
The  Long  party  had  the  usual  amusing  ex- 
periences in  trying  to  overtake  mountains  that 
appeared  to  flee  before  them.  There  is  an  old 
and  familiar  story  of  two  men  who  started  out 
to  walk  to  the  mountains  (seventy-five  miles 
away)  before  breakfast,  .\fter  tramping  for 
an  hour  or  two,  one  of  them'  told  the  other  to 
walk  on  slowly  while  he  went  back  for  a  car- 
riage. When  he  returned  with  the  car- 
riage, he  found  his  friend  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  a  tiny  brook,  not  much  more  than  a  step  in 
width  taking  off  his  clothes.  He  asked  what  in 
the  world  he  was  doing,  and  the  friend  re- 
plied :  "You  don't  catch  me  making  a  fool  of 
myself  by  trying  to  straddle  this   stream.     It 
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looks  but  a  step,  tjut  it  might  be  a  mile  for  all 
I  know,  so  I  shall  just  take  off  my  clothes  and 
prepare   for  swimming." 

I'iiially.  Major  Long  and  his  party  gave  up 
trying  to  climb  any  mountains  till  they  arrived 
at  Pike's  Peak.  Then  the  whole  party  went 
right  up  to  its  base,  as  if  to  hold  it  while  Dr. 
James  and  his  three  companions  mounted  it. 
On  the  afternoon  of  July  thirteenth,  these  four 
started  up  the  old  Indian  trail,  Ute  Pass,  which 
is  the  main  entrance  to  the  Rockies.  Pike  at- 
tempted the  ascent  five  miles  to  the  south.  The 
first  night  they  slept  on  ground  so  slanting  that 
they  had  to  brace  themselves  with  logs  laid 
against  two  trees  to  keep  from  rolling  down- 
hill. They  continued  the  ascent  at  daybreak. 
E.\pecting  to  be  back  by  evening,  they  left  their 
provisions,  blankets,  and  coats  in  a  tree.  They 
liad  not  gone  far  when  the  mountain  began 
playing  a  new  sort  of  trick  on  them.  Now  that 
they  were  on  it,  it  could  not  run  away  from 
them  again,  so  it  began  to  stretch  up  like 
.  Uicc's  neck  when  she  ate  the  mushroom.  They 
soon  realized  that  they  could  not  get  back  to 
their  blankets  and  provisions  that  night,  but 
went  on,  willing  to  take  their  chances  of  slcep- 


'among  the  rocks.  At  timber-line  all  vegetation 
stopped,  and  from  there  on,  the  explorers  found 
nothing  but  sheer,  bare  rocks  and  drifted  snow. 
Had  they  dug  down  beneath  the  snow,  they 
might  have  found  dainty  pink-and-blue  for- 
get-me-nots, with    furry,  gummy  leaves. 

They  did  not  reach  the  summit  till  four  in 
the  afternoon.  This  is  really  no  proper  sum- 
mit, but  a  flat  area  of  about  fifteen  acres,  cov- 
ered with  great  boulders  and  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  This  elevation  should  not  have  been 
named  a  peak,  for  there  is  no  peak  to  it.  One 
goes  scrambling  about  from  boulder  to  boulder 
trying  to  find  the  highest  point,  never  quite 
satisfied,  for  always  some  other  rock  a  little 
way  off  appears  a  trifle  higher  than  the  one 
on  which  one  is  standing. 

The  Indians  have  a  legend  which  very  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  this  flat-topped  moun- 
tain. It  seems,  according  to  the  legend,  that 
originally  it  was  very  much  higher  and  had  a 
cone-shaped'  summit.  It  was  called  the  Wig- 
wam  of  the  Manitou.  or  Great  Spirit.  The 
people  prayed  the  Manitou  to  manifest  him- 
self in  some  form  that  would  be  always  visible. 
Thereupon     tlie     mountain     was     veiled     with 


.V   VIKW  O.N   THE  riKi;'; 


ing  wherever  night  should  overtake  them.  The 
mountain-sides  were  rocky  and  very  steep, 
making  climbing  extremely  difficult.  Ever- 
L;rccns.  brilliantly  colored  flowers,  and  kinnik- 
iiinic — the  holly  of  the  Rockies — grew  in  pro- 
fusion wherever  a  bit  of  earth  could  be  found 


clouds,  and  the  people  were  terrified  to  hear 
great,  echoing  sounds  like  the  blows  of  a  giant 
hammer.  This  lasted  for  several  days.  When 
the  clouds  lifted,  the  people  realized  that  their 
prayer  had  been  answered  ;  for  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  there  had  been  chiseled  a  huge 
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I'IKK  s    l-t.AK    Ul  LAN-TO-OCEAN    HIGHWAY 

This  picture  shozis  a  bit  of  the  Pil;c's  Peak  Occan- 
io-Occan  Highzi'ay  as  it  traverses  the  plains,  aiming 
straight  for  the  "Wigivam  of  the  Manitou."  This 
highu'oy  crosses  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
and  eastern  Colorado  almost  in  a  straight  line, 
entering  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  u^ay  of  the  old 
Indian  trail,  knozx.'n  as  Ute  Pass,  directly  -U'est  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  Manitou,  and  crossing  the 
continental  divide  over  Tennessee  Pass.  It  continues 
by  ti'Oii  of  the  Eagle  and  Grand  Rivers  to  Glcn-a'ood 
and  zvestivard  through  Utah  and  Provo  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  it  connects  -eith  the  routes  to  the 
Pacific   Coast. 

Stone  face,  like  the  face  of  a  mighty  chieftain. 
After  that,  the  followers  of  the  Manitou  never 
undertook  tlie  slightest  task  without  first  look- 
ing to  the  image  for  approval.  Often  the  top 
of  the  \\igwam  of  the  Manitou  was  wrapped 
with  clouds,  hiding  the  great  face.  At  such 
times  the  people  were  filled  with  fear  and 
stopped  all  work.  The  clouds  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  So  in  alarm  the  people  sent  a 
deputation    of    priests    to    implore    the    Great 


Spirit  to  come  out  from  the  mists  and  allow 
his  followers  to  gaze  upon  his  features  con- 
tinually. The  Manitou  was  so  infuriated  at 
the  priests  for  daring  to  approach  his  image 
that  he  hurled  the  top  of  the  mountain  down 
upon  them.  This  mountain-top,  a  mountain  in 
itself,  lies  to-day  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak 
with  the  legendary  face  of  the  Indian  chief- 
tain— or  what  resembles  it — still  "carved" 
upon  its  side.    It  is  called  Cameron's  Cone. 

Dr.  James  and  his  companions  remained  on 
the  summit  an  hour,  exploring,  and  admiring 
the  marvelous  view  of  the  plains  and  surround- 
ing mountains.  They  found  a  pit  so  deep  that, 
when  they  threw  stones  into  it,  they  could  not 
hear  them  strike  bottom.  Xight  overtook  them 
when  they  were  a  little  below  timber-line.  To 
go  on,  with  precipices  on  every  side  and  wild 
animals  roaming  about',  would  have  been  im- 
possible; so  they  built  a  fire  and  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  they  could  without 
food,  coats,  or  blankets.  The  temperature 
dropped  below  freezing  and  the  wind  howled 
among  the  pines.  The  next  morning,  as  they 
approached 'the  spot  where  they  had  left  their 
outfit,  they  were  greeted  with  clouds  of  smoke. 
They  had  carelessly  failed  to  put  out  their  fire, 
which  had  spread.  Their  coats  and  blankets 
were  burned,  and  their  provisions  devoured  by 
wild  birds  and  animals.  At  noon  they  reached 
the  bubbling  mineral  springs  at  the  present 
site  of  the  village  of  Manitou,  famished  and 
jaded,  but  the  conquerors  of  Pike's  Peak  ! 

"Why  was  the  peak  not  named  for  Dr. 
James,  since  he  was  the  first  to  ascend  it  ?"  I 
hear  you  ask.  It  was.  But  it'  would  not  stay 
named  for  him.  Major  Long  called  it  James's 
Peak,  but  trappers  and  traders  referred  to  it 
as  Pike's  Peak.  Somehow,  the  fact  that  Pike 
failed  to  climb  it  seemed  more  interesting  than 
the  fact  that  James  succeeded.  Pike  was  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  new 
West.  His  diary  had  been  read  everywhere. 
He  stamped  his  jiersonality  on  the  entire 
region.  Besides,  Pike  was  the  discoverer  of 
the  peak,  you  know.  At  last  the  Government 
rechristened  it,  and  wrote  Pike's  Peak  on  the 
map.  The  name  of  James  was  given  to  a  less 
important  mountain  in  the  Front  Range. 

Stories  of  fabulous  stores  of  gold  waiting 
to  be  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  began 
to  spread  over  the  east.  Soon  long  lines  of 
covered  wagons,  called  prairie-schooners, 
wound  their  way  across  the  vast  plains,  bring- 
ing the  gold-hunters.  Imagine  the  rejoicing, 
when,  after  weeks  of  monotonous  wandering, 
the  fortune-hunters  first  caught  sight  of  this 
great   sentinel   of   the   plains,    floating   on   the 
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horizon.  Can't  you  liear  them  shout:  "Hur- 
rah! There  it  is!  There  is  the  mountain  Pike 
wrote  about.  There  is  Pike's  Peak. "  Suppose 
^ome  one  had  said:  "But  it  is  called  James's 
Peak."  "And  who  is  James?"  the  fortune- 
hunters  would  ask.  So  there  you  are — it  just 
i>  I'ike's  Peak.  The  entire  region  tor  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  was  known  as  Pike's  Peak. 
Ilie  greatest  rush  for  gold  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  in  1859.  Over  100.000  people  crossed 
the  plains  at  this  time  in  search  01  gold. 
"Pike's  Peak  or  Bust!"  was  their  slogan.  They 
wrote  it  on  their  wagons:  and,  alas!  many  of 
them  added,  "Busted,  by  Thunder!",  for  many 
of  them  pcri.shed  by  the  way. 

Most  of  these  who  reached  tlie  mountains 
were  disappointed  and  returned  home.  They 
ha<l  expected  to  find  nuggets  of  pure  gold  and 
llic  streams  filled  with  gold  dust.  With  t!ie 
building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1870, 
and  other  lines  soon  after,  a  permanent  popu- 
lation was  gradually  established. 

.After  Dr.  James's  ascension,  a  government 
trail  was  built  from  Manitou  u\>  through  Ute 
Pass  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak — ten  miles; 
and  later,  a  carriage-road.  Climbing  Pike's 
Peak  became  popular.  It  took  one  day  to  go 
up.  another  to  come  down,  and  several  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects:  that  is.  if  one  went  on 
foot.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  name 
"tendcrfnnt"  came  to  be  applied  tn  new-comers. 


Some  rode  burros,  familiarly  called  "Rocky 
.Mountain  canaries."  These  sure-footed  little 
creatures  can  climb  such  steep  grades  that  it 
would  take  a  circus-rider  to  keep  from  sliding 
over  their  tails.  The  .stage-coaches  revived  the 
old  device  and  had  '"Pike's  Pe<ik  or  Bust"  paint- 
ed on  their  sides.  Then  came  the  cog-wheel  rail- 
way, a  frisky  little  line  that  goes  straight  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain  in  a  most  saucy  way,  as  if 
saying,  "Stop  mc  if  you  dare  !"  The  absurd  little 
engine  goes  behind  and  pushes  the  car  ujihill. 

Of  cour.se,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  times,* 
there  had  to  be  a  motor  road.  At  first  the  idea 
of  motoring  up  Pike's  Peak  seemed  simply 
hair-raising.  But  when  the  Pike's  Peak  .\uto 
llighway  was  completed,  with  its  low  grades 
and  wide  bed.  some  people  complained  that  it 
was  not  hair-raising  enough.  They  wanted 
thrills.  The  big  Gray  .Steamer  purring  gently 
up  the  smooth  road  and  arriving  at  the  top 
"without  incident,"  as  they  say  of  air  trips, 
seemed  quite  out  of  harmony  with  their  ideas 
of  the  Wild  West.  .And  now,  to  be  right  up  to 
the  minute,  an  airplane  flew  over  the  peak  last 
summer  and  hovered  above  it  a  few  minutes 
witliout  landing. 

.So  at  last  Pike's  Peak  appears  to  be  thor- 
oughly conquered.  It  has  been  ascended  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  by  stage-coach,  railway, 
and  automobile,  and  an  airplane  has  flown  over 
and  looked  down  upon  it. 


1.00KING    TO    THii    .NOIITHWK.ST    KllO.M    TllK    SI  .M.MIT    OF    FIKKS    I'E.^K 

The  tablet  on  the  left  xeas  erected  to  the  memory  of  Zcbulon  Montgomery  Pike,  the  discoverer  of  the  Peak. 
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I'he  head  nurse  closed  the  door  into  room  302 
behind  her,  carefully,  before  she  even  met  the 
doctor's  eyes. 

"You  see !"  she  said. 

Dr.  Ames  tiodded. 

"How    long   is    it   since   she    has   taken    anv 
•food?" 

"Three  days.  She  '11  eat  a  spoonful  of  jun- 
ket or  take  a  couple  of  sips  of  orange  juice, 
but  you  know  that  is  practically  nothing. 
Not  even  a  child  can  live  long  on   that." 

"I  know ;  she    s  losing  ground  noticeably." 

"But  what  can  we  do?  I  '11  confess  I  'm 
at  the  end  of  my  resources." 

"Have  you  tried  bribing  her  to  eat?" 

"Her  father  has, — you  know  he  has  been 
here  most  of  the  time, — but  it  does  n't  work. 
Books,  flowers,  dainty  clothes,  a  new  tennis 
racket — he  has  even  promised  her  a  hunting- 
dog  ;  and  to  everything  she  makes  the  same 
response :  she  smiles  and  thanks  him  in  that 
sweet  way  of  hers,  but  says  she  can't  eat 
even  for  him.  She  really  adores  him.  too, 
almost  as  much  as  her  brother. — You  saw  the 
picture  of  that  soldier  brother,  did  n't  you? —  ' 
So  I  feel  it  is  about  hopeless." 

Dr.   Ames  smiled  reminiscently. 

"Rather  touching  about  that  picture,  is  n't 
it?" 

"Yes ;  did  you  ever  see  a  big  brother  more 
devoutly  worshiped  ?" 

"I  never  did.     I  wonder " 

Miss  Mahoney  waited  expectantly  to  find 
out  what  he  wondered,  but  in  vain. 

"Well,  I  'm  off  to  a  reunion  our  unit  is 
having  today.  The  last  man  in  our  unit  has 
just  returned,  and  we  're  having  a  feed  for 
him.  By  Jove,  I  '11  have  to  take  a  running 
jump  for  my  uniform,  too.  I  '11  look  in  on  our 
little  patient  again  to-night,  if  I  can  make  it." 

Miss  Mahoney  watched  him  go  swinging 
down  the  long  corridor.  Somehow,  he  always 
gave  you  the  impression  that  he  could  whistle 
away  your  aches  and  pains  if  you  gave  him 
half  a  chance.  Older  women  said  quite 
frankly  that  he  was  a  "dear  boy,"  and  moth- 
ered him  unconsciously  while  he  was  making 
them  fit.  Children  adored  him  openly,  and 
with  children  he'  was  at  his  best.  It  was 
like  him  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  luncheon,  his 
thoughts  should  turn  now  and  again  to  the 
little  girl  he  had  so  recently  left.  .Attractive 
little   mite !      Surely  there  must  be   some   way 


to  get  around  her  languid,  but  all  too  effective, 
resistance. 

Probably  the  "little  mite"  herself  realized 
least  of  all  how  very  effective  her  non-com- 
bative policy  was.  She  had  wished  very  much 
to  get  well  in  the  first  days  of  the  disease 
which  was  gaining  so  steadily.  Oh,  yes,  she 
had  loved  the  sports  and  the  laughter  of  life; 
and  her  one  thought  had  been  of  the  day  when 
she  could  again  face  Peter  across  the  net.  For 
Peter  was  the  big  brother  of  the  picture,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  Peter's  lithe,  young  figure, 
sat  forever  this  wistful,  adoring  little  sister. 
She  had  tagged  about  him  from  babyhood,  and 
her  reward  at  fourteen  was  that  Peter  would 
rather  play  tennis  or  tramp  or  canoe  with 
"the  kid"  than  with  any  one  else,  unless  it 
might  be  the  boy  next  door.  Then  had  come 
the  sudden  cloud  over  Jane's  happy  days,  the 
forced  quiet,  the  nights  of  pain,  and  the  long 
summer  days  in  the  porch  swing,  whence  she 
watched  Peter  and  the  boy  next  door  as  they 
swung  back  and  forth  across  the  court.  In 
the  autumn,  when  Peter  started  back  to  col- 
lege, Jane  went  to  a  near-by  sanitorium  for 
treatment.  At  Christmas,  Peter  spent  part  of 
his  holidays  with  her,  reading  or  "yarning." 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  following  summer 
found  Jane  still  watching  the  tennis  from  the 
porch  swing,  a  little  quieter,  and  talking  less 
often  of  the  time  when  she  would  tramp  to 
Fox  River. 

Indeed,  there  was  less  talking  among  them 
all,  that  summer.  In  the  long  evenings,  when 
the  whole  family  gathered  on  the  big  veranda, 
Peter  sat  silent,  and  the  jovial  father  told  only, 
occasional  jokes.  For  they  were  all  think- 
ing of  the  things  going  on  across  the  big 
ocean,  with  its  shore  not  many  miles  distant. 
The  break  was  inevitable ;  Peter  went,  and  the 
boy  next  door ;  and  the  tennis-net  was  folded 
away  in  a  box.  From  that  time  Jane  weak- 
ened, until  finally,  in  desperation,  her  father 
had  taken  her  to  the  great  hospital,  three 
States  to  the  north.  For  a  time  the  change 
benefited  her.  There  was  just  one  chance,  a 
radical  operation,  and  even  that  was  impos- 
sible until  she  was  stronger. 

"Build  her  up.  build  her  up,  .•\mes,  and  I  '11 
try   it." 

This  was  the  final  verdict  of  the  great  sur- 
geon, and  this  was  the  seemingly  impossible 
task    set    for    doctors   and    nurses.      For    Jane 
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could  n't  eat;  the  daintiest  dishes  that  could 
be  devised  were  not  tempting  enough,  and 
only  on  the  two  occasions  when  Peter,  a  glo- 
rified, khaki-clad  Peter  raced  down  from 
camp,  was  anj-thing  like  a  satisfactory  result 
obtained. 

"If  you  'd  always  be  here  to  make  me  for- 
get what  I  was  eating,  I  believe  I  could  do  it  I" 
wailed  Jane. 

"I  think  you  "d  eat  sand  if  I  fed  it  to  you, 
little  silly." 

"I  'd  need  a  big  meal  of  that.  Peter:  1 
need  '^and.'  "  she  answered,  with  a  sad  smile. 


Jane  was  sitting  propped  up  in  bed.  a  far- 
away look  in  her  brown  eyes,  when  Ames  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  For  a  fraction  of  a 
moment  her  eyes  widened  in  surprise;  then, 
to  his  amazement,  she  buried  her  head  in  the 
pillows. 

"Why,  child,  whatever  have  I  done?" 

He  bent  over  her  in  re<il  concern. 

For  several  moments  the  little  thin  shoulders 
shook,  and  only  smothered  sobs  came  from  the 
pillows. 

Quietly,  but  very  definitely.  Dr.  .\mes  drew 
a  cliair  to  the  side  of  the  I)ed,  and  waited  for 


Till;    LiJ-\(J    il-Mill-K    I'Ai 


Peter  was  "over  there"  now  ;  he  had  been  in 
Russia  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
the  "sand"  Jane  really  possessed  had  about  all 
sifted  away.  Letters  came  with  a  fair  degree 
of  regularity,  but  even  they,  dog-eared  from 
re-reading,  filled  only  a  small  part  of  the  long, 
monotonous  hours.  Day  after  day  the  efforts 
of  the  nurses  to  bring  up  their  little  patient's 
Strength  failed ;  day  after  day  Jane's  father 
wrote  the  discouraging  news  home  to  his  wife. 
As  for  Peter — well,  there  was  no  use  in  add- 
ing to   his  burdens. 

Some  inexplicable  impulse  turned  Paul 
.\mes's  steps  toward  the  hospital  that  night 
before  going  back  to  his  room.  It  was  the 
first  time  most  of  the  ward  had  ever  seen  him 
in  his  uniform,  and  the  smiling  approval  of 
his  service  stripes  made  him  a  bit  self-con- 
scious. He  hated  a  fellow's  being  approved 
for  doing  his  duty  ! 


the  storm  to  subside.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  just  what  he  was  not  sure.  When  he 
saw  a  hand  reach  tentatively  under  the  pillow, 
he  pulled  a  comfortingly  large  silk  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  offered  it. 

"i\ow,  Jane,  let  's  talk  this  out  and  get  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  There  's  always  a  rea- 
son for  a  squall  at  sea,  you  know,"  he  added, 
smiling. 

Jane  smiled  a  feeble  response;  here  was  a 
kindred  spirit. 

"Vou  looked  for  a  minute  just  like  Peter; 
I  really  thought  you  were  Peter,"  she  added, 
simply. 

"'niese  togs,  you  mean?  Oh,  yes,  I  see! 
\V'e-e-I-l,  I  'd  be  glad  to  oblige  you  and  be 
■Peter'  if  you  could  tell  me  what  to  do  with 
'Paul' — that  's  my  name,  you  know." 

.\nother  smile  was  his  reward. 

"Now,  suppose  you  tell  me  more  about  this 
chap  T   'm  like,   so   I   can   tell   whether  to   feel 
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flattered  or  not.  I  suppose  this  is  his  striking 
hkeness,  is  n't  it?" 

He  tilted  his  chair  at  a  dangerous  angle  to 
reach   the   picture   on   the   dresser. 

"Where  is  he  now?  Has  he  "been  in  smoky 
old  London?  'How  tall  is  he?  Does  he  know 
how  jolly-looking  he  is?  Do  you  have  to  take 
him  down  a  peg,  once  in  a  while?  Oh,  there 
are  loads  of  things  to  know  about  a  chap  like 
Peter." 

So  Jane  told  liim  these  and  many  other 
things,  of  their  tramps  and  tennis  and  pad- 
dling; of  their  finding  a  baby  bear;  how  they 
learned  to  walk  on  snow-shoes ;  of  the  summer 
they  ran  a  truck-farm — oh,  so  many  things  ! 
Her  eyes  shone,  a  little  excited  color  came  to 
lier  cheeks,  and  as  he  watched  her.  Dr.  Ames 
got  his  "hunch." 

"You  say  Peter  's  a  captain  now  ? " 

Jane  nodded  assent. 

"Great!  And  you  're  only  a  ]>rivate?  How 
does  that  happen  ?" 

Jane  stared  at  him.  .Surely  this  was  a 
strange  doctor. 

"When  he  comes  back,  you  know,"  he  went 
on  evenly,  "you  '11  not  be  in  the  same  class 
at  all.  He  can  fake  you  out  for  a  hike.  I 
suppose,  but  it  will  be  hard  on  his  rank,  and 
not  half  so  much  fun  as  being  brother  officers." 

"I  don't  know — why — what  do  you  mean. 
Dr.   Ames?" 

The  young  man  ran  his  hand  over  his  hair, 
thoughtfully,  as  though  the  whole  matter  was 
a  pity,  but — well,  it  could  n't  be  helped.  Then 
lie  leaned  forward  and,  looking  squarely  into 
Jane's  serious  little  face,  spoke  as  one  pal  to 
another,  as  Peter  might  have  spoken. 

"Little  Jane,  we  're  up  against  a  stiff  fight, 
you  and  L  I  believe  I  can  beat  back  the 
thing  that  is  keeping  you  here,  out  of  the 
sunshine  and  the  wind  and  the  wet  woods. 
If  you  will  stand  by  me,  we  can  do  it;  alone, 
little  comrade,  I  can't." 

Her  eyes  met  his  squarely,  and  Ames  went 
on. 

"I  say,  let  's  make  a  game  of  it — a  grand, 
glorious  game  like  Peter's.  He  got  his  first 
stripe  for  capturing  a  machine-g^n,  you  said. 
You  will  be  advanced  from  private  to  corporal 
foi  a  week  of  absolute  obedience  to  orders. 
They  will  be  delivered  to  you.  sealed,  every 
morning.     Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"If  it  means  eating -things.  I  can't " 

"A  soldier  obeys  without  question."  He 
spoke  almost  sternly. 

"But  I  can't " 

"And  if  Peter  had  said  that,  what  then?" 

There    was    a    sickening    moment    when    it 


seemed  as  though  she  were  going  to  fail.  Then 
a  little  thin  hand  came  slowly  up  to  salute. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  she  said,  and  the  game 
was  on. 

The  next  morning,  when  a  long  yellow  en- 
velop bearing  her  name  was  delivered  to 
Jane,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more 
curious,  the  nurse  who  brought  it,  or  the  little 
girl  who  opened  it.  On  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  was  printed,  "Secret  Orders,"  and  with- 
in the  letter  were  these  type-written  lines: 

AT  NINE.  ONE,  AND  SIX,  YOU  WILL  ENCOUN- 
TER  A  SINGLE  OUTPOST  OF  THE  ENEMY.  TAKE 
HIM. 

P.  J.   A.MES. 

(•o^L^L\^•DI\G    officer. 

Promptl)'  at  u-inc,  Aliss  ^Mahoney  entered,, 
bearing  a  tall  glass  on  a  tray.  Jane  gave' one 
look,  then  sank  back  with  a  groan. 

"Oh,  oh,  an  egg,  and  raw — ugh  !". 

The  wise  nurse  said  nothing,  but  smilingly 
set  the  tray  on  Jane's  talile  and  left  the  room. 
For  fully  ten  minutes  Jane  eyed  the  offending 
egg  in  its  little  pool  of  orange  juice. 

"An  enemy  outpost;  take  him." 

Then  a  step  sounded  in  the  corridor  out- 
side. Jane  reached  out  hurriedly  and,  screw- 
ing her  eyes  tightly  together  to  shut  out  the 
offending  sight,   "took   him." 

"L^gh  !  I  hate  it !  I  hate  it !"'  she  said  over 
and  over  to  the  pillows. 

The  step  in  the  corridor  passed  on.  In  fact, 
it  was  fully  an  hour  before  the  nurse  came 
back  for  her  empty  glass.  If  she  felt  anj' 
surprise  that  it  was  empty,  she  concealed  it. 

At  one  o'clock  the  story  was  repeated,  only 
this  time  it  was  fully  twenty  minutes  before 
Jane  could  bring  herself  to  make   the  attack. 

"To-night  I  11  have  to  take  it  at  once  or 
I  never  can."  she  decided. 

But  when  night  came,  it  was  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  she  had  barely  swallowed  the  offending 
dose  when  Miss  Mahoney  came  in,  followed  by 
Dr.  .Ames. 

.Stiffly  Jane's  hand  came  to  salute. 

"\'our  report,  please.  Private  Thomas." 

"Three  pickets  of  the  enemy  taken,  sir;  but 
oh.  Dr.  Ames,  it  's  just  awful !"  she  finished 
limply,  and  Dr.  .\mes  laughed  in  very  unmili- 
tary  fashion  as  he  pulled  his  chair  to  the  bed. 

'T  "m  going  to  be  very  proud  of  my  scout," 
he  .said,  and  thereafter  made  no  allusion  to  the 
subject.  For  over  an  hour  they  talked;  some- 
times Jane  asked  questions  that  set  Dr.  Ames 
to  chuckling;  again  he  told  stories  that  made 
Jane's  side  hurt  from  laughter.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  she  had  laughed  so  heartilv.     Then 
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all  at  once  the  strength  in  her  seemed  to  snap,  and  weariness  that  came  stealing  over  her  face, 
the  laughter  died  away,  and  Dr.  Ames  noted  But  he  only  said,  "I  'm  off,  now,  to  a  regular 
with  concealed  alarm   the   pallor  of   weakness      bore    of    a    confab;     good    night,    comrade." 
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"Good  night,  sir,"  she  responded  wearily, 
closing  her  eyes. 

Once  outside  the  door.  Dr.  Ames  sought 
Miss  Mahoney. 

"I  'm  going  to  start  hypodermics  of  so- 
dium cacodylate  to-morrow.  Vou  say  they 
tried   them   once   before?" 

"Only  one.  Dr.  Ames;  but  she  was  so  ner- 
vous, they  did  n't  go  on  with  the  series." 

"It  has  to  be  done;  we  can't  afford  to  miss 
the  stimulating  effect  they  will  have." 

"Dr.  Ames,  of  course  I  '11  do  anything  you 
say,  but  you  don't  really  believe  you  're  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  carry  this  thing  through,  do 
you?  You  know,  almost  everything  was  tried 
several  weeks  before  you  came  back." 

"If  I  did  n't  believe  it,  I  certainly  would  not 
cause  as  much  pain  to  that  little  girl  as  I  am 
going  to  do." 

"But,  Dr.  Ames,"  the  nurse  stopped  at  a 
gesture  from  her  companion. 

"Miss  Mahoney,  I  have  accustomed  myself 
to  count  on  your  support  when  the  faith  of 
others  gives  out." 

".\nd  you  can,  too,  almost  always." 

"But  I  want  it  always — no  exceptions." 

"What  if  I  have  n't  any  this  time;  can  I 
pretend?" 

"Take  mine." 

"You  have  enough  to ?" 

"To  remove  mountains." 

The  second  of  the  secret  orders  was  even 
more  mysterious  than  the  first.     It  read : 

CAPTURE  ALL  DOUBLE  OUTPOSTS  OF  THE 
ENEMY.  MAKE  NO  RESISTANCE  TO  BAYONET 
CHARGE. 

P.  J.  AMES, 
COMMANDING     OFFICER. 

The  first  part  of  the  message  was  easy  to 
make  out.  Jane  guessed  and  guessed  correctly 
that  it  meant  a  repetition  of  the  previous  day's 
diet.  Only  to-day  a  tall  glass  of  iced  milk  ac- 
companied each  egg.  It  was  no  easier  to  take 
them  than  it  had  been  before,  but  Jane  did  it 
with  her  eyes  on  Peter's  beloved  face. 

By  rare  good  fortune,  a  fat,  satisfying-look- 
ing  letter  from  Russia  arrived  from  Peter  that 
afternoon.  On  no  other  score  could  Miss  Ma- 
honey account  for  the  success  of  the  hypo- 
dermic. 

"The  letter  was  full  of  kodak  prints,"  she 
told  Dr.  Ames,  that  night;  "and  they  were  all 
lined  up  on  the  table  when  I  came  in.  She 
saw  the  needle  and  the  big  tears  began  to  fill 
her  eyes.     I  could  n't  bear  to  go  ahead." 

"But  you  did,  did  n't  you?"  questioned  the 
doctor,  eagerly. 


"Yes,  with  Jane  holding  so  tightly  to  one  of 
the  pictures  that  it  was  crumpled  into  a  little 
heap.  Then  when  I  had  finished  massaging, 
she  straightened  the  picture  out  and  said,  'You 
got  sort  of  mussed  up  in  that  charge,  Peter 
dear,'  and  I — well,  I  had  to  leave  the  room." 

Altogether  it  was  not  an  easy  week.  There 
were  no  more  opportune  letters  from  Russia 
to  help  out,  and  Miss  Mahoney  grew  to  dread 
the  hated  hypodermics  almost  as  much  as  her 
little  patient  did.  Every  night  Dr.  Ames  brought 
fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  game,  and  his  rare 
smile  of  approval  at  Jane's  reports  carried  her 
on  to  the  next  day's  effort. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  was  for- 
mally made  a  corporal,  and  the  insignia  of 
her  rank  was  duly  pinned  on  her  gown.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  week,  another  humorous, 
but  technically  formal,  little  ceremony  con- 
ferred on  her  the  rank  of  sergeant.  A  joyous 
letter  went  across  to  Peter,  telling  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  the  three  pounds  of  added  weight. 
The  letter  told  much,  also,  of  Dr.  Ames,  but 
finished  with : 

"I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  very  good 
doctor  or  not,  but  he  certainly  would  make  a 
scrumptious  captain,"  which,  in  her  vocabu- 
lary, was  superlative  praise. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  third  week  that 
Dr.  Ames  dropped  a  bomb,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
very  center  of  a  "yarn"  he  was  spinning. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  he  said,  casually,  "a  way- 
up  chap  in  our  profession  is  coming  to  see  you 
to-night.  He  's  a  big  gun,  and  I  want  you  to 
treat  him  up  to  the  scratch.  You  understand, 
I  'm  sure." 

"What  's  he  coming  for?  Have  I  ever  seen 
him?" 

"Yes,  and  no.  He  saw  you  when  you  first 
came,  but  you  were  asleep  when  he  called. 
Don't  you  remember  the  time  when  you  had  a 
little  whiff  of  ether?  As  to  why,  well,  he  's 
going  to  see  how  well  we  've  been  fattening 
vou  up." 

"Will  he ?" 

"Hurt?  Yes,  little  sergeant,  he  will  hurt, 
but  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Ought  not  to 
be  over  two  minutes.  Of  course,  I  'm  counting 
on  you,  "  he  added,  as  quite  beyond  question. 

The  "big  gun,"  who  was  none  other  than 
the  great  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  found  a 
curiously  ner\'ed  little  patient  waiting  for  him 
that  night.  That  she  was  frightened  was  evi- 
dent from  the  way  her  eyes  followed  every 
slightest  move  he  made.  That  she  was  de- 
termined to  do  her  part  was  also  plain.  Dr. 
.Ames's  eyes  glowed  with  approval. 

But  the  big  man  whose  fingers  were  so  sure, 
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so  swift,  was  yet  not  swift  enough  to  forestall 
the  sudden  collapse  of  the  child  before  him. 
He  had  disappeared  when  Jane  rejfained  con- 
sciousness, but  Dr.  Ames  was  close  beside  her, 
watching  carefully  for  her  returning  color. 

"Oh,  Dr.  Ames,  I  'm  so  sorry  I  failed.  I 
tried;  truly  I  did " 

"Failed?  Why,  you  little  brick,  did  n't  you 
know  you  were  the  real  thing  all  the  time?" 

Then  as  he  saw  the  delighted  relief  in  Jane's 
eyes  he  added.  "On  recommendation  of  my 
superior  officer,  you  are  promoted  to  the  rank 
cif  first  lieutenant." 

They  made  very  merry  that  evening  and  Dr. 
Ames  smuggled  in  Tong,  his  very  ugly  bull 
pup,  to  help  in  the  celebration. 

And  so  the  game  went  on  till  the  end  of 
that  week,  when  two  more  "pounds  of  gold," 
as  Dr.  Ames  called  them,  went  up  as  credit 
against  Jane's  name.  Not  once  had  Jane  men- 
tioned the  great  surgeon  or  his  reason  for 
coming.  Just  to  think  of  him  brought  a  wave 
of  sickening  memory.  In  some  measure  Dr. 
Ames  sensed  this  and  made  no  allusion  to  the 
thing  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and 
which,  indeed,  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  experiment. 

Sunday  evening  had  been  Jane's  property 
for  several  weeks,  and  twice  her  ceremonies  of 
promotion  had  taken  place  at  that  time.  As 
Jane  waited  for  the  doctor  to-night,  she  was 
full  of  subdued  excitement.  She  had  news, 
glorious  news,  to  tell  him,  but  she  meant  to 
spin  out  the  thread  of  anticipation.  For  this 
reason  she  failed  to  notice  his  prcoccui)atiijn. 
or  the  way  he  sat  listening  and  watching  with 
divided  attention.  Finally,  Jane  could  bear  the 
weight  of  her  secret  no  longer. 

"Dr.  Ames,  you  never,  never  could  guess 
what  's  going  to  happen — never  I" 

"White  mice?" 

"Silly!  Of  course  not;  besides,  this  is  a 
real  thing." 

"Now,  if  any  one  ever  tells  you  that  white 
mice  are  n't  real,  just  you  let  one  run  up  his 
sleeve,  as  once  happened  to  me.  But  you  say 
white  mice  are  out  of  it.     Oh — a  toboggan?" 

"N-o-o-o.    One  more  guess." 

"W'hcn  you  say  "one  more'  like  that,  I  feel 
like  a  man  walking  the  plank — "h,  I  say.  lucky 
thought,  it  's  a  sail-boat  1" 

"It  s  better  even  than  thai  I"  slie  drew  a  long 
breath  :  "it  's  Peter  !  ' 

"Peter?    What  about  him ?" 

"He  's  coming  home.  Peter  's  coming  home, 
and  soon !" 

"No  !     You  don't  say  !" 

"But  I  do.     I  got  a  letter  to-day.  saying  he 


expected  sailing  orders  any  time  in  the  near 
future,  and  was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the 
wharf  and  the  other  lifted  to  set  it  on  the 
gang-plank  the  minute  it  was  lowered.  Of 
course,  that  s  just  his  foolishness,''  she  added, 
apologetically. 

.\  big  fear  reached  for  Dr.  .\nics's  hopes. 
What  if  this  should  upset  all  his  work  with 
the  goal  in  sight ! 

"Jane,"  he  leaned  forward  and  spoke  quickl\ 
so  that  he  might  not  lose  courage  when  th<' 
glow  faded  out  of  her  face.    "lane." 

"Yes." 

"You  know  long  ago,  when  we  started  to 
play  our  game,  I  said  we  could  win  if  you 
would  trust  me  and  obey  orders  even  when 
you  could  n't  understand?  And  I  said  if  you 
would  do  that,  I  would  give  you  back  the  old 
life  with  Peter  that  you  loved?" 

"But  I  did,  did  n't  I  ?"  Jane's  eyes  searched 
his  an.xiously. 

"Yes,  I  "11  own  up  there  never  was  a  pluckier 
little  fighter  than  you  have  been.  Hut  now  I 
want  you  to  do  a  harder  thing;  1  want  you  to 
obey  one  more  order  even  if  you  're — afraid." 

He  waited  a  moment  for  her  to  think  it  over, 
then  went  on. 

"You  see,  little  comrade,  all  we  've  been  do- 
ing was  preliminary  to  the  real  battle.  That  's 
often  the  way  it  is.  Why,  I  remember  one 
move  we  made  that  took  only  half  an  hour, 
but  it  took  four  months  to  plan  it.  When  you 
first  came,  no  one  thought  you  'd  help  me  in 
this  fight.  They  told  me  I  was  foolish  to  try; 
but  Jane,  I  just  knew  you  'd  stand  by,  and  you 
.>icc,  you  did.  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
of  you !  But  there  's  this  one  biggest  test  left, 
and  I  can't  believe  one  of  my  officers  is  going 
to  put  up  the  white  flag,  not  with  a  soldier  like 
Peter  coming  home  to  her." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"If  I  thought  it  would  make  it  any  easier  to 
tell  you,  you  may  be  sure  I  would,  but  I  don't 
think  it  will." 

"But  why  can't  1  wait  till  Peter  comes  ?  1 
could  do  anything  then." 

This  was  just  what  he  had  been  dreading 
most. 

"I  would  so  gladly  wait  for  him,  but — the 
one  who  is  going  to  help  me  win  this  battle 
will  be  miles  from  here  next  week,  and  with- 
out him  we  can't  win.     I  'm  sorry,  Jane." 

"It  's  an — an  operation  !'' 

She  barely  whispered  it. 

"Yes ;  I  had  n't  planned  to  tell  you,  but  since 
you  have  guessed  it,  it  is  that.  There  's  no 
other  way,  Jane,  or  I  would  have  taken  it." 

There  was  no  need  to  tell  Jane  who  was  go- 
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-THERE    NEVER    WAS    A    PLUCKIER    UTTLE    FIOHTEK   THAN  YOU  HAVE  BEEN. 

TO   OBEY    ONE    MOKE   ORDER" 


BUT  I  WANT  YOU 


ing-  to  "help."  Fear  filled  her  heart  and  she 
picked  over  and  over  at  the  coverlet  with  little 
cold  hands. 

Somehow  she  had  known  a  dreadful  thing 
like  this  would  come,  ever  since  the  strange 
doctor's  visit. 

Dr.  Ames  covered  her  trembling  hands  with 
one  big  brown  one.  With  the  other  he  reached 
into  an  inner  pocket  for  some  thin  tablets 
which  he  dropped  into  a  glass  of  water  and 
held  to  her  lips. 

"Two  good  swallows  and  it  's  down.  Now 
you  're  going  to  sleep  and  forget  that  you  have 
anything  to  decide  until  tomorrow.  Then  I  '11 
send  the  orders  and  I  know,  I  know  they  will 
he  obeyed.  Close  your  eyes,  now,  and  I  '11 
stand  by  till  you  're  asleep." 

Almost  in  a  dream  Jane  heard  the  last  words. 
She  slept  with  her  hand  in  a  lean  brown  one, — 
and  awoke  to  sunshine  and  a  new  dav. 


Dr.  Ames  did  not  come  to  see  her  that  morn- 
ing, nor  did  she  suspect  how  close  he  was  to 
her  door  when  Miss  Mahoney  delivered  a  long, 
yellow  envelop.  Had  any  one  seen  the  look 
of  relief  on  his  face  when  he  met  Miss  Ma- 
honey's  eyes  on  her  return,  he  would  have 
wondered  much.  But  none  of  the  three  who 
watched  the  struggle  for  a  little  girl's  life  that 
day  knew  what  was  back  of  the  unchildlike 
.stoicism  with  which  Jane  met  the  preliminary 
hypodermic,  the  stretcher,  and,  finally,  the  fear- 
some hush  of  the  great  operating-room.  If 
she  suspected  that  the  famous  doctor  who  had 
so  hurt  her  was  somewhere  behind  those  white, 
closed  doors,  the  fact  made,  apparently,  no 
difference. 

XoT  until  the  lights  were  beginning  to  shut 
out  a  slowly  deepening  night,  did  the  watchers 
in  302  grow  restless.     "Go  and  get  some  sup- 
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per,"  the  nurse  spoke  close  to  the  doctor's  ear. 
"I  '11  watch  her." 

He  shook  his  head,  as  he  answered  firmly: 
"No.  Miss  Mahoney,  I  'ni  not  hungry;  and 
if  she  wakes  up.  it  will  be  very  soon.  1  want 
to  be  here,  you  know. 

"Then  1  think  I  '11  go;  it  's  nearly  time  for 
me  to  go  off  duty,  anyhow ;  but  I  "11  try  to 
slip  back  for  a  few  moments  after  supper." 

"Do.    Where 's  her  father?" 

".\slcep  across  the  hall.  Poor  man,  he  's 
([uite  exhausted,  f  promised  him  we  'd  call 
him  at  the  first  sign  of  her  regaining  con- 
sciousness. But  you  know  what  they  said,  that 
she  probably  never  would " 

■'I  know  what  they  said,  hut  1  don't — believe 
— thcni." 

But  as  he  turned  toward  the  bed.  In  the  little 
girl  who  lay  there  so  quietly,  the  first  clouding 
of  doubt  showed  unwillingly  in  his  eyes.  They 
had  done  their  host,  and  he  knew  now  that 
the  outcome  of  the  fight  lay  in  a  Hand  other 
than  any  which  had  yet  ministered  to  her. 

"Jane,  little  Jane,"  he  spoke  softly  to  her, 
"you  won't  slip  away  from  us,  will  you  ?  I 
want  you  back,  and  Peter  wants  you  back.  We 
can't  spare  brave  hearts  like  yours.  I  've 
pinned  my  whole  faith  to  you  :  I  can't  believe 
("lod  wants  you  to  die  fighting." 

Then  quite  slowly,  as  though  his  words  had 
pierced  some  inner  fog  of  consciousness,  the 
heavy  lids  lifted,  and  Jane's  brown  eyes  met 
his  steadily  for  an  instant  before  the  lids  flut- 
tered and  closed  again. 

How  long  he  worked  after  that,  Ames  never 
knew.  That  Miss  Mahoney  came  back  and  did 
things  at  his  bidding,  he  seemed  to  sense;  that 
some  one  spoke  to  him  now  and  again  in  an 
undertone,  and  that  he  replied  with  a  nod. 
always  in  the  affirmative,  he  remembered 
dindy.  One  thing  was  uppermost — she  had 
rewarded  his  faith  and  God  had  given  back 


the  fight  into  his  hands.  And  so  it  was  that 
when  Jane  again  opened  her  eyes,  she  met  a 
smile  of  glad  reassurance. 

"Jane,  you  wonderful  little  Jane!"  he  said, 
gently.  "I  don't  suppose  you  can  understand, 
and  I  'II  tell  it  all  to  you  again,  but  you  look 
as  though  you  knew  what  I  was  saying — 
we  've  won,  we  've  won  !  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?" 

Her  eyes  never  moved  from  his  lace. 

"It  's  no  place  to  say  this,  hut  I  think  your 
eyes  are  asking  it.  For  bravery  under  fire  you 
are  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and,  in 
l(jken  of  distinguished  service,  you  are  given 
Ibis  medal  to  wear  as  long  as  you  wish !" 

He  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  little  tarnished 
cross,  and  pinned  it  in  all  its  glory  on  her 
gown. 

"Let  's  say  we  won  it  together,"  he  said. 
"Now,  close  your  eyes  and  sleep  and  sleep " 

But  Jane's  eyes  would  n't  close.  Instead, 
they  widened  with  surprise  as  they  lifted  above 
the  doctor's  face. 

"Peter!"  the  name  was  barely  audible. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  Peter  's  coming.  Now 
go " 

"Peter,"  a  little  stronger,  "you — said — die — 
fighting." 

Then  Dr.  Ames  turned  to  see  him;  for  who 
could  it  be  standing  there  but  Peter  himself, 
who  had  arrived  almost  as  soon  as  his  letter? 
And,  marvel  of  marvels,  in  answer  to  the  fig- 
ure in  the  doorway,  a  weak  little  brown  hand 
came  slowly  up  to  salute  I 

When  Dr.  .Xmes  came  back  a  few  minutes 
later,  Jane  was  asleep  with  her  cheek  against 
two  glorious  service  stripes,  and  one  hand 
closed  over  something  on  her  breast.  And  as 
he  looked  at  them,  Paul  Ames  spoke  the 
thought  that  was  in  his  heart: 
"These  be  captains  courageous." 
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The  fog  stole  down  the  street  last  night. 

And  spread,  before  the  day. 
Its  fluffy  veils  of  gray  and  white 

To  hide  the  world  awav. 


Our  neighbor's  house,  a  shadow  shape; 

Our  maple  tree,  a  ghost ; 
Our  pump,  a  dwarfish,  long-tailed  ape. 

Perched  shivering  on  a  post ! 


The  street  has  lost  its  other  side; 

But  moving  things  appear, 
.\nd  hollow  voices  echo  wide. 

And  everything  is  queer — 


Home  is  the  only  solid  thing — 

A  raft  upon  the  sea. 
Where  you  and  I  must  tightly  cling. 

Or  drown  in  mysterv'. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Three  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  story,  Mr.  Samuel  Holden,  owner  with  Simon  Barker  of  the 
fishing-schooner  Grace  and  Ella,  is  robbed  of  a  bag  of  money  drawn  from  the  bank  to  pay  oft'  the 
crew.  A  terrific  gale  is  raging,  and  in  the  darkness  the  thief  escapes.  Simon  Barker  sug:jests  that  Mr.  Hol- 
den has  connived  at  the  robbery,  and  to  clear  his  honor  the  latter  makes  good  the  loss  by  selling  his  home 
in  the  little  New  England  town  of  Greenport  and  becomes  a  bookkeeper  for  a  fishing  concern.  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  son,  Jack,  when  the  story  begins,  is  eager  to  earn  money  during  the  approaching  summer  vacation  to 
help  his  father.  Buried  in  the  sand  a  few  miles  from  town  lies  the  dismantled  sloop,  Sea-Lark,  one  of 
many  craft  missing  after  the  gale  of  three  years  before.  Jack  and  his  chum,  George  Santo,  get  the  Sea- 
Lark  afloat,  refit  her,  and  start  a  ferry  across  the  harbor.  They  rescue' from  drowning  a  boy  whose  canoe 
has  o\'erturned,  and  he  proves  to  be  Rodney  Farnham,  son  of  a  wealthy  svimmer  visitor  and  the  former 
owner  of  the  Sea-Lark,  Rodney  "signs  on"  as  crew.  Two  mysterious  strangers,  Martin  and  Hegan.  ap- 
pear and  try  to  buy  or  rent  the  sloop.  Failing  in  that,  they  make  frequent  trips  in  her.  Simon  Barker's 
schooner,  Grace  and  Ella,  is  reported  in  trouble  at  sea,  and  the  Sea-Lark  goes  to  her  rescue.  The  captain 
agrees  to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  tow,  and  the  sloop  brings  her  in.  Simon  Barker  angrily  refuses 
to  settle,  and  Jack  gives  his  case  to  a  lawyer.  Jack,  sleeping  aboard  the  Sea-Lark,  is  attacked  at  night, 
and,  although   he  puts  up   a   good  fight,   is   overpowered  in  the  darkness  of  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Vaguely,  as  though  it  were  miles  away,  Jack 
heard  a  shout,  and  then  a  ton  weight  seemed  to 
be  lifted  from  his  chest,  his  assailant  was  gone, 
and  he  could  hear  shouting  close  by. 

"Hello!  Hello,  there!"  It  was  Cap'n  Crum- 
ble, outside  on  the  wharf.  The  boy  tried  to  call 
back,  but  for  the  moment  he  was  too  e-xhausted. 
Then  the  watchman  burst  into  the  cabin. 

'"Why,  Jack  I    What  is  happened?" 

"After  him,  quick  !"  Jack  gasped. 

■'Are  you  all  right,  lad  ?" 

Cap'n  Crumble  lifted  him  to  his  feet. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  but — "  Jack  broke  off  to 
scramble  on  deck  and  peer  into  the  darkness. 

The  sound  of  oars  could  be  heard  not  far 
away.  There  was  a  dory  lying  near,  and  into 
this  the  watchman  and  Jack  hustled,  and  pulled 
desperately  after  the  retreating  craft.  It  had  a 
considerable  lead,  and  in  the  black  shadows  of 
the  wharves  was  not  visible  at  first.  Finally, 
though.  Jack  cried:    "I  see  him!     Pull  hard!" 

The  man  in  the  other  dory  was  evidently  not 
an  expert  with  the  oars,  for  he  was  splashing 
badly  as  he  urged  his  boat  forward. 

"We  've  got  him  !"  said  Cap'n  Crumble.  "He 
can't  get  away  now  !" 

\\.  that  instant  the  splashing  ceased,  and  the 
pursuers  began  to  gain  on  their  quarry  more 
rapidly.  They  were  overhauling  the  dory  at 
top  speed.   Cap'n  Crumble  stopped  row  ing. 

"Easy  there,  lad,"  he  cautioned  breathlessly, 
"Maybe  that  feller  has  a  gun,  and  there  's  no 
need  for  us  to  get  shot." 


But  there  was  no  sound  or  movement  in  the 
other  dory,  and  they  kept  cautiously  on  until 
the  boat  became  more  distinct. 

"Why,  it  's  empty  !"  cried  Jack,  disgustedly. 

A  few  more  strokes  brought  them  alongside. 
It  was,  as  the  boy  had  surmised,  without  an 
occupant,  just  an  empty  old  dory,  floating  idly 
'on  the  water. 

"He  must  have  swum  ashore!"  said  Jack, 
chagrined.  "We  should  have  had  him  in  an- 
other minute.  Pull  in  closer  to  the  wharvc;. 
and  see  if  there  's  any  sign  of  him  there." 

They  searched  without  success.  Evidently 
the  fugitive  had  slipped  quietly  into  the  water 
and  escaped. 

"Well,  we  've  got  his  dory,  anyway,"  said 
Cap'n  Crumble.     "Let  's  go  pick  her  up.'' 

They  towed  the  craft  back  to  Garnett  and 
Sayer's  wharf,  where  the  watchman  lighted  a 
lantern  and  examined  it. 

"Huh !  It  's  Joe  Whalen's  dory,  declared 
Cap'n  Crumble.  "He  's  been  in  bed  with  rheu- 
matism for  a  month,  and  would  n't  hurt  nobody 
nohow.  This  chap  that  attacked  you  must  have 
stole  it.  And  there  ain't  a  dog-gone  thing  in  it. 
neither,  "ceptin'  the  oars." 

"I  would  n't  have  got  off  so  easily  if  I  had  n't 
rigged  a  string  to  trip  him  up,"  said  the  boy. 
"He  would  have  had  me  at  his  mercy  if  I  'il 
been  asleep.   Hello !" 

He  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  cabin  steps,  the 
lantern  illuminating  the  scene  of  the  struggle, 
and  stooped  for  an  object  lying  on  the  floor, 
half  covered  bv  the  overturned  table — a  bar  of 
steel  beveled  at  one  end. 

"That  yours?"  asked  the  watchman,  puzzled. 
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"Never  saw  it  in  my  life  before,"  replied 
Jack.   "He  must  have  dropped  it." 

He  weighed  the  bar  in  his  hand  and  passed 
it  over  to  Cap'n  Crumbie. 

"I  admit  I  was  a  bit  scared,"  he  said;  "but  I 
should  have  been  a  good  deal  more  scared  if 
I  'd  known  he  was  carrying  a  thing  like  that !" 

Cap'n  Crumbie  ran  his  fingers  tlirough  his 
hair  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the 
bunks. 

"One  good  tap  on  the  head  with  that,  my  lad, 
and  you  "d  ha'  stopped  running  ferry-boats  for 
all  time,"  he  said.  "That  bit  o'  string  saved 
your  life,  I  guess.  You  "d  better  run  along  up 
to  the  station-house  and  show  them  that  piece 
of  steel.  I  won't  leave  here  till  you  come  back. 
Whether  it  's  you  or  the  sloop  he  's  after,  I 
don't  know,  but  it  ain't  likely  he  11  be  around 
again  to-night;  and  if  he  is.  he  won't  get  the 
sloop  so  long  's  I  'm  alive. " 

That  night  a  policeman  was  placed  on  Gar- 
nett  and  Sayer's  wharf,  and  Jack  and  his  mate 
turned  in  with  easier  minds.  Mr.  Holden  had 
tried  to  dissuade  Jack  from  again  sleeping  on 
the  sloop,  but  the  boy  pointed  out  that,  with  the 
regular  watchman  and  a  policeman  on  duty. 
there  was  small  likelihood  of  further  molesta- 
tion. Mr.  Holden  had  at  length  yielded,  and.  as 
Jack  anticipated,  they  were  not  disturbed. 

Xor  were  they  disturbed  for  many  nights 
following, — at  least,  not  by  marauders. — for, 
at  a  little  after  five  that  morning,  George  hav- 
ing aided  at  the  launching  operations,  the  two 
set  out  for  a  few  hours'  fishing  before  it  was 
time  for  the  ferry's  first  trip.  The  bluefish  had 
been  biting,  and  both  were  eager  for  some 
sport.  Cap'n  Crumbie  was  none  too  optimistic 
over  the  weather,  declaring  that  he  did  n't  like 
the  looks  of  the  sky. 

"You  boys  keep  your  eyes  open,"  he  warned. 
"She  's  looking  calm  enough  now,  but  I 
would  n't  be  surprised  if  she  came  on  to  blow 
a  good  sight  harder  before  long." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  open  sea  a  hand- 
line  with  a  good,  heavy  lead  was  dropped 
astern ;  and  while  Jack  stood  at  the  helm, 
George  squatted  on  the  deck,  facing  the  trailing 
wake,  in  which  the  bait  danced  many  yards 
astern. 

"Yell  out  the  second  you  get  a  strike,  and 
I  '11  luff,"  said  Jack,  with  one  eye  on  the  sails 
and  another  on  the  intent  figure  of  his  chum. 

".•\ye.  aye,"  replied  George,  his  face  set  with 
grim  determination ;  for  fishing,  and  especially 
bluefishing,  was  the  particular  joy  of  his  life. 

Straight  to  the  south  they  ran,  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  without  getting  a  bite.  Then  Jack 
headed  in  the  direction  of  Four  Fathom  Shoal. 


with  similar  results.  Round  came  the  .sloop 
once  more,  the  captain  taking  her  over  all  the 
most  likely  fishing-grounds,  and  both  the  lads 
were  beginning  to  think  that  the  fish,  among 
which  a  Greenport  man  had  had  such  excel- 
lent sport  the  previous  day,  must  be  miles  away 
by  now. 

"Luff!"  George  cried  unexpectedly. 

Up  into  the  wind  came  the  Sea-Lark,  shaking 
her  sails  indignantly.  George,  with  teeth 
clenched,  hung  on,  but  waslmablc  to  draw  in  a 
foot  of  line. 

"What  is  it?  A  whale?"  Jack  exclaimed 
with  delight,  watching  the  straining  line. 

"No.  A  .sardine!"  replied  George,  jerkily. 
his  eyes  atlame  with  excitement.  "Get  that 
boat-hook  ready.  We  '11  need  a  crane  to  lift 
this  fellow  out  of  the  water." 

"Don't  hurry  him  !"  Jack  urged,  as  his  chum 
began  impatiently  to  try  to  haul  in. 

Suddenly  the  line  began  to  slip  through 
George's  wet  hands.  The  gamy  fish  had  made 
a  prodigious  rush,  but  its  captor  soon  managed 
to  check  the  runaway,  and  then  the  real  battle 
began.  Foot  by  foot  the  mate  drew  his  prey 
toward  him,  and  foot  by  foot  the  prey  con- 
tested the  struggle,  until  its  strength  gave  out. 
Then,  for  a  while,  as  George  brought  the  line 
in  more  quickly,  he  half  feared  the  fish  must 
have  got  off  the  hook.  He  had  hauled  it  within 
four  or  five  yards  of  the  sloop  when  the  cap- 
tive began  to  show  fight  afresh,  and  made  a 
mad  dash  down  into  the  depths.  There  was 
less  "punch"  in  it  now,  however,  and  the  final 
effort  did  not  last  long.  Soon  its  bright,  silvery 
under  side  showed  clearly  in  the  water  as 
George  drew  it  nearer.  Jack  leaned  over  the 
side  with  the  boat-hook,  ready  to  hoist  it  by  the 
gills.   _ 

"It  's  a  pretty  good  size — for  a  sardine  !"  he 
commented  drily.  ""Keep  that  line  tight,  you 
chump  !    There  I" 

The  boat-hook  was  firmly  caught  in  the  fish's 
gills,  and  with  a  comical  expression  of  wonder- 
ment, the  mate  saw  his  prize  drawn  inboard. 

"Why — why,  it  is  a  bluefish,  I  suppose?"  he 
said,  surveying  the  beautiful  creature  now-  flop- 
ping about  in  the  bottom  of  the  cockpit.  "1 
never  saw  one  quite  so  big  as  that." 

"It  's  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  of  bluefish. 
all  in  one  piece,  "  replied  Jack,  admiringly. 
"They  don't  run  to  that  size  very  often  round 
about  here.  You  're  a  hero  !  Bait  u]).  and  have 
another  go." 

But  George's  catch  had  evidently  been  a  soli- 
tary straggler,  for  though  the  sloop  sailed  to 
and  fro  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer, 
the  bait  danced  astern  unmolested. 
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"Lei  's  try  for  cod,"  Jack  suggested  at  length, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  they  were  wast- 
ing their  time.  Away  went  the  anchor,  in  fif- 
teen fathoms  of  water,  and  the  lads  dangled 
hook  and  line  over  the  side  patiently  for  an- 
other qnarter  of  an  hour.  So  preoccupied  were 
tliey,  that  thev  did  not  notice  the  freshening 
wind. 

"Mr.  Codfish  is  n't  at  home,  either,"  Jack  de- 
clared, beginning  to  wind  up  his  line.  "'We  '11 
try  a  little  further  off.  LJp  with  the  mud-hook, 
George." 

An  angry  little  squall  swept  over  the  surface 
while  the  boys  were  tugging  at  the  cable. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  the  thing!"  Jack 
e.xclainied,  as  the  anchor  refused  to  come  up. 

"It  's  stuck  in  the  sand,"  George  said.  "Give 
it  time." 

But,  though  the  lads  strained  to  the  utmost, 
the  anchor  refused  to  budge. 

"Here  "s  a  nice  fix  !"  saiil  Jack,  after  a  while, 
resting  from  his  exertions.  "  Know  what  I 
think?" 

George  shook  his  head  dismally. 

"I  think  we  're  right  over  the  spot  where  that 
coal  barge  went  down  last  winter.  Anyway,  the 
anchor  's  fast  on  something,  and  we  shan't  see 
it  again  till  the  ocean  runs  dry." 

"What  '11  we  do?    Cut  it  away?" 

"Nothing  else  to  do.  Is  n't  it  a  pity  !  Let  's 
have  one  more  good  haul  first." 

Ten  minutes  later  Jack  drew  out  his  knife 
and  hacked  the  manila  rope  through.  The  entl 
disappeared  over  the  side  with  a  splash  just  as 
a  second  squall  burst  upon  them. 

"Whew  !  That  's  fierce  !"  exclaimed  Jack. 
"She  '11  need  to  be  close  reefed  for  the  job." 

More  precious  minutes  were  wasted  while 
the  reef  points  were  being  tied.  By  the  time 
the  mainsail  coulil  be  hauled,  half  a  gale  was 
blowing,  and  though  they  were  but  a  few  miles 
from  shore,  the  sea  was  rising  ominously.  The 
wind  had  swung  round  further  into  the  north, 
making  the  task  of  beating  back  to  Greenport 
more  difficult.  Jack  looked  round  anxiously  for 
an  inbound  fishing-vessel,  hoping  for  a  tow,  but 
nothing  was  in  sight.  For  awhile  he  felt  no 
serious  concern  as  he  bore  away  on  the  star- 
board tack,  heading  about  northwest  toward  the 
shore,  but  before  long  he  found  the  sloop 
needed  delicate  handling  to  avoid  being  cap- 
sized in  the  squalls.  Even  with  only  two  thirds 
of  her  usual  spread  of  canvas,  the  Sea-Lark 
listed  over  dangerously,  her  lee  rail  often  being 
under  water  while  her  bow  was  pounded  con- 
tinually by  the  rising  sea.  The  worst,  however, 
as  Jack  knew,  still  lay  ahead,  for  he  must  soon 
go  about  and  make  a  wide  sweep  to  the  north- 


east, this  taking  them  further  out  to  sea,  where 
a  much  rougher  time  was  to  be  anticipated. 
He  consulted  George  on  the  problem. 

"We  can  either  turn  and  run  down  the  shore 
to  Penley,"  he  said,  "or  we  can  take  a  chance 
and  try  to  work  our  way  back  to  the  harbor. 
What  do  you  think  ?  It  's  pretty  rough,  and  as 
soon  as  we  get  out  there  we  're  in  for  a  drench- 
ing, that  's  certain  !" 

"Well,  she  '11  make  it,"  replied  George,  pluck- 
ily.  though  he  w-as  wet  through  alreadv  and 
this  was  his  first  experience  of  such  weather  in 
the  open  sea.  "We  don't  want  to  funk  it  now, 
surely." 

"That  's  what  I  think,"  replied  the  captain; 
"only,  if  you  'd  rather,  1  'm  willing  to  make  for 
I'enley. 

"I  'm  game  to  try  for  Greenport,  if  you  are." 
the  younger  boy  declared. 

"All  right.  Here  goes  !"  And  the  plunging 
sloop  swung  on  to  the  port  tack,  heading  north- 
east and  out  to  the  open  sea.  She  struggled 
along  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  but  it  then  be- 
came apparent  that  all  was  not  going  well.  To 
carry  more  sail  was  an  impossibility,  and  the 
sloop's  manoeuvres  were  not  taking  her  a  foot 
nearer  harbor  against  wind  and  sea.  Though 
awkward,  the  position  was  not  alarming,  for  it 
was  still  possible  to  swing  on  to  the  starboard 
tack  again  and  reach  the  lee  of  the  land  away 
to  the  southwest  of  Greenport,  where  they 
wouUl  have  to  remain  until  the  gale  eased. 

"It  's  no  good,"  Jack  declared.  "Guess  it  '11 
have  to  be  Penley.  after  all.  I  'm  getting  hun- 
gry, are  n't  you  ?" 

"Don't  mention  breakfast  to  me,"  protested 
George.   "I  could  eat  the  side  of  a  house  !" 

As  Jack  put  the  helm  over,  the  canvas  flapped 
and  slashed  madly,  and  then,  as  the  sails  bellied, 
a  terrific  gust  of  wind  swept  down  on  the  Sea- 
Lark.  Before  Jack  had  time  to  ease  her  up  into 
the  wind  again,  she  listed  far  over,  the  wind 
screaming  in  her  halyards,  while  a  smother  of 
spume  weltered  over  her  deck.  It  seemed  that 
something  must  give  way  under  the  strain,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  the  eye-bolt  pulled 
out  of  the  mast.  Down  fell  the  peak,  and,  to  his 
alarm.  Jack  found  the  mainsail  out  of  commis- 
sion at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  most 
needed. 

Leaving  the  wheel  to  take  care  of  itself,  for 
the  boat  was  no  longer  under  control,  he  sprang 
forward  to  help  George  get  down  the  useless  sail 
and  stow  the  jib,  and  as  the  sloop  fell  away  into 
the  trough  of  the  sea  a  solid  green  wave  slapped 
the  side  and  slopped  inboard,  filling  the  cockpit 
and  nearly  washing  captain  and  mate  off  their 
feet.   Away  poured  the  water  through  the  scup- 
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pers ;  but  although  the  companionway  door  was 
closed,  much  of  the  sea  leaked  down  into  the 
cabin;  and  by  the  time  the  lads  had  furled  the 
sails,  their  attention  was  badly  needed  at  the 
pump. 

Jack  jumped  down  into  the  cockpit  and 
worked  away  at  the  crank  furiously,  while  the 
sloop  drifted  along  under  bare  poles,  utterly  at 
the  mercy  of  every  wave  which  came  her  way. 
At  times  she  dug  her  nose  deep  down  into  the 
center  of  a  rearing  sea  and  fell  away  from  it 
crazily,  broaching  to,  only  to  be  half  swamped 
by  the  succeeding  wave.  Away  went  the  fish 
the  lads  had  caught.  Time  after  time  the  cock- 
pit was  full  of  water,  and  there  was  nothing 
Jack  could  do  to  prevent  it  leaking  down  into 
the  cabin.  So  long  as  the  pump  did  not  choke, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  the  sloop  afloat,  un- 
less she  turned  over,  and  the  danger  of  the  lat- 
ter was  now  increasing  every  minute,  for  the 
gale  was  gaining  strength  and  the  sloop  was 
drifting  further  from  the  lee  of  the  land  all  the 
time. 

Before  very  long,  the  breakwater,  the  houses 
on  the  Point,  and  even  the  lighthouse  had 
dipped  below  the  horizon,  and  the  Sea-Lark 
was  the  center  of  an  angry  circle  of  foam- 
flecked  water,  bounded  on  every  point  of  the 
compass  by  the  skyline  only. 

CHAPTER  IX 

THE  TUG  GOES  OUT 

"We  're  in  for  it,  for  fair,  now,"  said  Jack, 
standing  by  his  chum's  side  in  the  little  cockpit 
and  recovering  his  breath,  while  George  took  a 
hand  at  the  pump.  "And  there  is  n't  a  blessed 
sail  in  sight.  Now  see  what  's  coming,  just  to 
cheer  us  up  a  bit." 

The  first  heavy  drops  of  a  pelting  storm 
splashed  down  on  deck,  and  soon  the  boys  had 
not  only  the  spray  from  the  sea.  but  also  rain 
slashing  their  faces  whenever  they  turned  to 
windward. 

"I  don't  think  I  '11  play  at  this  any  longer," 
said  George,  glancing  up  at  his  chum  with  a 
humorous  grimace  as  he  toiled  away  at  the 
pump.   "Let  's  go  home." 

He  did  not  realize  quite  as  well  as  Jack  did 
how  serious  was  their  plight.  With  anchor 
gone,  sails  useless,  and  a  storm  driving  them 
away  from  shelter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  half- 
swamped  condition  of  their  vessel,  there  was  a 
possibility  that  neither  of  them  would  ever  get 
home  again.  Though  Jack  did  not  show  it,  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  their  chances  were 
decidedly  slender. 

"Let  me  have  another  go  at  that  pump,"  he 


.said,  as  the  sloop  recovered  somewhat  awk- 
wardly from  the  swirl  of  a  white-capped  wave. 
"Maybe  the  wind  will  go  down  soon,  and  then 
we  shall  manage  somehow ;  but  we  've  got  to 
keep  busy  with  the  pump."  Little  though  he 
liked  to  think  so,  he  felt  sure  the  sluggish  move- 
ments of  the  Sea-Lark  were  due  to  her  having 
shipped  too  much  water.  His  hands  were  becom- 
ing blistered  with  the  task,  and  his  arms  ached, 
but  there  was  no  alternative  to  struggling  on. 
Any  moment  there  might  appear  the  sail  of  a 
fishing-vessel,  and  it  was  this  thought  which 
buoyed  him  up  even  when  things  looked  black- 
est. Several  hours,  however,  drifted  on  before 
his  restless  eyes  discovered  a  speck  on  the  hori- 
zon and  a  cry  of  thankfulness  burst  from  him. 

"There  's  a  schooner  or  something!''  he 
shouted,  pointing  across  the  wind-swept  ocean, 
away  to  the  east,  "li  she  's  bound  for  Green- 
port,  she  will  have  to  cut  in  close  to  us  w-hen 
she  tacks." 

Their  spirits  rose  high  as  the  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance steadily  increased,  until  they  felt  certain 
they  must  be  sighted. 

"Just  in  time,  too,"  George  exclaimed. 
"They  '11  be  getting  kind  of  anxious  about  us 
at  home  by  now,  I  fancy." 

Suddenly,  however,  their  hopes  were  de- 
stroyed. The  far-off  schooner  went  about,  and 
.before  long  faded  from  sight.  This  came  as  a 
terrible  disappointment,  for  there  seemed  little 
likelihood  of  the  gale  subsiding  before  night. 
And,  unpleasant  though  their  position  was  in 
the  daytime,  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  in  the 
darkness.  Though  the  rain  cleared  off,  the 
force  of  the  wind  did  not  diminish.  The  boys 
were  both  exhausted  with  continual  pumping; 
and  though,  with  such  real  danger  staring  them 
in  the  face,  they  gave  little  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  food,  the  long  fast  was  beginning  to  tell 
on  them.  George's  face  was  haggard,  and  the 
captain  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  take 
more  than  an  occasional  brief  trick  at  the  pump, 
but  there  was  no  alternative  to  both  lads  shar- 
ing the  work.  Their  hands  were  raw,  and 
every  muscle  in  their  bodies  seemed  to  be  cry- 
ing aloud  in  protest. 

"We  '11  stick  it  as  long  as  we  can,"  said  Jack, 
laboring  painfully  at  the  pump  as  darkness  en- 
veloped the  stricken  sloop.  "We  've  drifted 
miles  and  miles  away  from  Greenport  by  now, 
but  there  's  always  a  chance,  so  long  as  we  keep 
afloat." 

"I  don't  believe  .the  wind  is  blowing  quite  so 
hard,"  replied  George,  who  felt  decidedly  limp, 
and  clung  to  the  side  of  the  cockpit  while  the 
other  lad  worked  with  waning  strength. 

"Perhaps  it  is  easing  off  a  bit,"  replied  Jack, 
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cncoiirap;infjly,  though  he  saw  not  the  remotest 
sigii  of  any  such  thing  happening.  "Anyway, 
I  "(1  rather  keep  on  pumping  for  the  present 
than  swim,  wouUl  n't  you?  " 

The  seas  were  running  "mountain  hijjh." 
their  curling  crescents  frequently  falling  in- 
board witii  an  alarming  swish.  A  great  wave, 
rushing  through  the  blackness,  towered  high 
near  them  for  an  instant,  as  though  contem- 
plating its  prey  hungrily.  Then  it  came  on, 
while  the  Sea-Lark  lay  broadside  to.  There 
was  a  roar  of  rushing  waters.  Jack  gave  a 
warning  cry,  and  then  both  lads  were  gasping 
for  breath  under  the  torrent.  A  smother  of 
sea  and  foam  swept  about  over  them,  filling  the 
cockpit,  and  pouring  over  the  other  side  of  the 
deck.    Jack  felt  that  this  must  be  the  end. 

An  hour  after  the  two  boys  left  Garnett  and 
Sayer's  wharf  in  the  Sea-Lark,  to  go  fishing, 
Cap'n  Crumbie  went  into  town.  It  was,  for 
him,  a  momentous  occasion,  for  he  intended  to 
have  his  hair  cut.  On  the  way  he  met  a  crony 
and  chatted  for  twenty  minutes.  Then,  at  the 
barber's  shop,  he  had  to  wait  half  an  hour  for 
a  chair.  Also  the  Cap'n  had  a  shave,  and  when, 
finally,  he  might  have  left  that  establishment, 
he  met  another  crony,  and  there  was  an  inter- 
minable argument  on  the  question  of  fisher- 
men's wages.  So  that,  by  the  time  the  guardian 
of  Garnett  and  Sayer's  wharf  took  it  into  his 
head  to  stroll  back  to  his  accustomed  haunts,  a 
distinct  change  had  arrived  in  the  weather. 
The  wind  was  singing  in  the  rigging  of  the  va- 
rious craft  around  the  wdiarves.  There  were 
low  clouds  scudding  across  the  sky,  with  their 
hint  of  a  coming  storm. 

Cap'n  Crumble  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets as  soon  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  wharf, 
and  cast  a  professional  glance  round  the  har- 
bor, up  at  the  sky,  and  far  out  to  sea  beyond 
Gull  Island. 

"I  thought  this  was  coming !"  he  muttered. 
"Ain't  that  corn  on  my  foot  been  aching  cruel 
enough?"  Cap'n  Crumbie  never  breathed  to  a 
living  soul  the  source  of  his  remarkable 
weather  prophecies,  but  that  corn  had  served 
him  faitli fully,  if  aggravatingly,  for  years. 

Suddenly  he  spun  round  and  shot  a  glance 
across  in  the  direction  of  the  Point,  remember- 
ing that  the  Sea-Lark  had  gone  out  beyond  the 
breakwater.  He  was  wondering  whether  it  had 
returned. 

"By  Jiminy,  they  're  out  yet!"  he  spluttered, 
showing  distinct  signs  of  perturbation,  and 
screwing  up  his  weather-beaten  face  as  he 
peered  out  beyond  Gull  Island.  He  could  see 
nothing  of  the  little  sloop,  however,  and  took 


several  sharp  turns,  first  nor'east  and  then 
sou'west,  on  his  regular  beat.  But  his  move- 
ments were  not  as  slow  and  measured  as  usual. 
There  was  agitation  written  all  over  him.  Each 
time  he  turned  he  gazed  out  to  sea  afresh,  and 
each  time,  seeing  nothing  of  the  sloop,  he 
grunted. 

"By  jiminy!"  he  exclaimed  again,  after  a 
while ;  and  then,  when  a  sharp  gust  of  w-ind 
almost  lifted  his  cap  off  his  head,  "Ry  Jiminy!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cap'n  Crumbie  was  very 
seriously  upset.  He  had  every  faith  in  the  lads* 
ability  to  handle  their  craft,  even  if  something 
more  than  a  capful  of  wind  came  along,  pro- 
viding it  was  not  too  squally.  But  there  was 
the  distinct  promise,  now,  of  something  more 
than  mere  squalls.  And  if  Jack  were  far  out,  he 
would  have  a  hard  fight  to  beat  his  way  back 
against  this  wind. 

Cap'n  Crumbie  stumped  his  way  to  and  fro 
for  another  five  minutes  and  then,  .snorting  im- 
patiently, walked  along  the  wharf  to  Messrs. 
Garnett  and  Sayer's  office.  There  he  picked  up 
the  telephone-receiver  and  spoke  to  the  man  on 
duty  at  the  light  on  the  Point. 

"This  is  Cap'n  Crumbie,"  he  said.  "Who  's 
that?  Joe?  'Mornin',  Joe.  I  just  rung  you  up 
to  ask  if  you  can  see  anything  o'  the  ferry-boat. 
Them  two  kids  went  out  fishing  in  her  early. 
Saw  them  go,  eh?  Well,  ain't  they  on  their 
way  back  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  watchman 
listened  irritably  to  the  voice  over  the  wire. 
Then,  "All  right,  Joe.  Ring  us  up  at  the  office, 
will  you,  as  soon  as  you  sight  'em  ?" 

The  man  at  the  light  had  reported  that  there 
was  nothing  afloat  as  far  as  he  could  see.  With 
growing  impatience,  the  watchman  returned  to 
the  end  of  the  wharf,  where  he  now  found 
Martin  and  Hegan. 

"I  don't  see  the  sloop  around,"  observed 
Hegan,  casually. 

"No,  an'  dog-gone  it,  maybe  you  never  will," 
snapped  Cap'n  Crumbie.  "It  's  miles  away,  out 
to  sea,"  he  went  on,  waving  his  arms  vaguely 
over  toward  the  ocean.  "If  those  two  kids  don't 
get  drowned,  it  'II  be  a  wonder." 

"They  're  in  the  sloop?"  asked  Martin,  with 
peculiar  concern. 

"Aye,  fishin',  and  been  blown  to  anywhere  by 
now,"  said  the  Cap'n. 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  his  eyes  having 
alighted  on  the  tug  Simon  P.  Barker,  which  lay 
alongside  the  adjoining  wharf  with  smoke 
emerging  from  her  stack.  The  Simon  P.  Barker 
was  the  only  tug  in  Greenport.  Cap'n  Crumbie 
cordially  disliked  Mr.  Barker.  In  fact,  he  would 
have  done  almost  anything  in  the  wide  world 
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rather  than  ask  Mr.  Barker  to  do  him  a  favor. 
But  personal  likes  and  dislikes  had  to  be  sunk 
in  such  an  emergency  as  this.  The  watchman 
stood,  running  his  hand  through  his  stubby 
beard  for  a  minute,  and  then  stumped  off  to- 
ward the  little  office  into  which  Mr.  Barker  had 
disappeared. 

"Well !"  the  ship-owner  demanded,   looking 


hands  and  half  shaken  the  life  out  of  him.  only 
that    would    not    have    helped    matters    any. 

"Ain't  there  some  way  of  sending  off  help  to 
those  kids?"  Martin  asked,  when  the  watchman 
returned. 

"Aye.  there  would  be."  retorted  Cap'n  Crum- 
ble, boiling  over  with  rage,  "if  some  people  had 
as  much  feelin'  as  a  cockroach.   That  man  Bar- 


■•CAP'N  CnUJIBIE  H.4D  -NO  CHOICE  BUT  TO  RETIRE" 


up  as  Cap'n  Crumbic  entered.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind 
that  morning. 

"Guess  young  Hokien  and  the  other  lad  must 
be  in  trouble,"  said  the  Cap'n,  gruffly.  "They  've 
gone  out  fishin',  and  maybe  they  '11  have  diffi- 
culty getting  back." 

"\\'cll.  what  about  it?"  asked  Barker. 

"The  tug  ain't  doing  anything.  Can't  you 
send  it  out  after  'em  ?" 

Mr.  Barker  put  down  the  pen  with  which  he 
had  been  writing,  and  stared  at  the  watchman 
in  frank  astonishment. 

"Say,  what  d'  you  take  me  for?  .\  nurse- 
maid?" he  demanded,  when  tlie  power  of  speech 
returned. 

Cap'n  Cnimliie  swallowed  his  anger,  swal- 
lowed his  pride,  and  swallowed  his  desire  to  tell 
Barker  just  what  he  did  take  him  for. 

"P'raps  you  have  n't  noticed."  said  the  watch- 
man, "there  's  quite  a  bit  of  a  gale  coming  up. 
Vou  don't  want  them  two  lads — " 

"Get  out  of  here.  I  'm  busy,"  snapped  Mr. 
Barker,  rudely. 

.■Xnd  Cap'n  Crumbic  realized  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  retire. 

His  face,  however,  was  full  of  wrath.  He 
could  have  taken  the  ship-owner  in  his  gnarled 


ker — "  He  shook  his  fist  at  the  little  office  in 
which  the  ship-owner  was  writing. 

"What  's  Barker  got  to  do  witli  it?"  Hegan 
asked. 

"That  's  his  tug,"  said  the  Cap'n,  bitterly.  "I 
just  been  across  and  told  him  about  the  sloop, 
and  he  's  too  dratted  mean  to  send  her  out." 

Martin  and  Hegan  exchanged  glances. 

"But  surely  we  ain't  going  to  let  the  poor 
lads  drown!"  Hegan  protested. 

"Well,  maybe  they  won't  drown,"  the  watch- 
man replied.  "I  guess  if  it  got  much  worse,  the 
old  .skinflint  would  send  the  tug  off;  but  it  's 
rough  enough  out  there  now." 

Hegan  was  biting  his  thumb  reflectively. 

"What  does  Barker  charge  to  fetch  a 
schooner  in  when  there  ain't  enough  wind  for 
her  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"Twenty-five  dollars,"  replied  the  watchman. 

"Well,  could  n't  we  raise  twenty-five  dollars 
somehow?"  Hegan  asked.  "I  '11  chip  in,  and 
glad  to.   Martin  will,  too,  huh?" 

"Sure!"  replied  Martin. 

just  as  Cap'n  Crumble  stuffed  his  hand  into 
a  breast  pocket  and  fetched  out  one  or  two 
small  bills.  Tony  Santo  appeared  on  the  wharf. 

"Where  's  that  boy  of  mine.  Cap'n?"  he 
called  out  as  he  approached.  "He  never  came 
home  for  breakfast." 
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"You  're  the  very  man  I  want,"  said  the 
Cap'n,  brightening.  "We  've  got  to  get  that  tug 
out  quick.  The  lads  went  fishing  hours  ago  and 
I  guess  they  can't  get  back  against  this  wind.  I 
went  to  ask  Barker  about  it  just  now,  and  he  as 
good  as  told  me  to  go  and  hang  myself." 

"Why  ?"  asked  Tony,  astonished. 

"Because  he  ain't  giving  nothing  away,  if  he 
can  help  it.  It  's  money  he  's  after,  every  time 
and  all  the  time.  We  were  just  getting  up  a 
subscription." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  said  Tony,  in  a 
Imsinessiike  manner.    "I  '11  hire  the  tug." 

Two  minutes  later  Tony  was  in  the  sliip- 
owner's  office,  demanding  that  the  Simon  P. 
Karkcr  should  put  to  .sea  without  any  delay,  in 
.search  of  the  Sea-Lark. 

"It  "s  all  very  well  you  talking  to  me  like 
that."  said  Mr.  Barker,  "but  you  must  remem- 
ber I  don't  come  down  to  your  place  and  order 
you  about.  .\  thing  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  of 
business  with  me.  I  can't  interrupt  niy  men  in 
what  they  're  doing  and  send  my  tug  out  to  sea 
every  time  a  couple  of  lads  get  skylarking  in  a 
boat." 

"I  'm  not  asking  you  any  favor."  .said  Tony, 
coldly.  '".MI  I  do  ask  you  is  to  hustle.  I  will 
make  myself  responsible  for  your  bill." 

"Well,  now  you  're  talking !"  exclaimed  the 
ship-owner.  "If  you  're  prepared  to  hire  the 
tug,  that  's  exactly  what  she  's  there  for. 
Where  d'  you  want  her  to  go?" 

Tony  was  already  gently  insinuating  Mr. 
Barker  out  of  his  office  toward  the  tug. 

"A.  few  miles  beyond  the  breakwater,  to  be- 
gin with,"  Tony  replied.  "If  we  can't  see  them, 


we  shall  have  to  cruise  around  till  we  pick 
them  up.  " 

"Thirty  dollars  is  what  it  will  cost  you,"  Mr. 
Barker  declared.  ".\nd.  see  here,"  be  added: 
"if  I  fetch  them  youngsters  in,  1  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  o'  that  nonsense  about  salvage 
money  for  bringing  in  the  Graft'  and  Ella. 
They  've  been  to  a  lawyer  about  it  and  he  's 
pesterin'  me  for  five  hundred  dollars  and 
threatenin'  suit.  If  my  tug  gives  their  sloop 
a  tow  back  now,  I  shall  reckon  we  're  quits, 
understand?  But  if  the  tug  don't  [jick  'em  up, 
it  'II  cost  you  thirty  dollars,  .see." 

Mr.  Fiarker  instructed  Burke,  the  tug's  skip- 
per, to  consider  himself  under  Tony's  orders. 
Tony  slipped  on  board,  with  Cap'n  Crumble 
following  closely  at  his  heels,  and  the  moor- 
ings were  cast  ofT. 

"Glad  you  're  coming  along,  Cap'n,''  said 
Tony.    "Another  pair  of  eyes  may  be  u.seful." 

"By  gravy!"  the  watchman  exclaimed,  "I  'd 
ba"  been  rowing  out  soon,  i  f  1  couldn't 
ha'   found  any  other  way  o"  getting  there  !" 

Rain  had  begun  to  fall  by  the  time  the  tug 
got  beyond  the  breakwater.  Burke  steered  in 
the  direction  of  Knife  Rock  buoy,  where,  by 
now,  even  the  tug  felt  the  choppiness  of  the 
.sea.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  sloop, 
however. 

"Maybe  they  've  run  for  .shelter  for  .some 
])lacc  down  the  coast,"  Tony  suggested. 

"That  's  likely  what  they  would  do,  if  they 
could  n't  make  Greenport,"  Cap'n  Crumbie 
agreed,  little  dreaming  that  at  that  moment  the 
Sea-Lark  was  drifting  helplessly  many  miles 
to  the  south. 


(To   be   coiitittiicd) 


MEMORN    TREES 

By  SOPHIE  E.  REDFORD 


Give  of  our  trees — these  goodly  plants — 
•  .\nd  help  them  to  rebuild 
The  devastated  woods  of  France 
With  sacred  memories  filled. 


N'obler   than   yonder   granite   arch, 
Will  Chateau-Thierry's  oak 

Recall  the  sacrificial  march 
Of  Youth  when  Freedom  spoke ! 


Fairer  than  wall  of  Greek  design, 
Or  fane  with  Gothic  hood, 

I'orests  of  stalwart  fir  and  pine 
To  the  men  of  .\rgonne  Wood  ! 


Over  the  heads  of  countless  throngs 

Shall  Victory  branches  wave, 
While    birds    shall     tell     in    sweetest    songs. 

Each  year,  how  sleep  the  brave  ! 


Deeper  than  letters  carved  in   stone. 
The  roots  of  the  ash  will  creep. 

Marking  the  deeds  of  valor  shown 
\\'herc  the   lads  of   Belleau  sleep ! 


There,  in  the  monumental  shades, 
.Shall  happy  children  dance, 

.\nd  pilgrims  pause   in   pleasant  glades 
Of  rebuilt  woods  in  France! 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 

By  CARSON  C.  HATHAWAY 


Some  one  has  said,  "Let  me  write  the  songs  of 
a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  her  laws." 
If  this  sentiment  is  a  worthy  one  and  poets 
are  more  powerful  than  statesmen,  John  How- 
ard Payne  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
for  he  is  the  author  of  the  best-heloved  song  in 
the  English  language.    Like  many  another  com- 
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poser,  his  fame  rests  largely  on  his  one  stroke 
of  genius.  Francis  Scott  Key  produced  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner,"  or  his  name  would  he 
forgotten.  Samuel  Francis  Smith  w'ill  be  re- 
membered for  the  words  of  ".Kmerica,"  and 
Payne  wrote  the  song  of  the  people  and  the 
hymn  of  home.  These  men  produced  other 
works,  but  these  have  been  eclipsed  by  their 


one  great   inspiration,  which   ajjpcalcd   to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

We  look  upon  Payne's  masterpiece  as  pe- 
culiarly American,  but  the  author  himself  said 
that  he  first  heard  the  melody  in  a  song  sung 
by  a  peasant  girl  on  the  streets  of  an  Italian 
city.  The  sad  words  which  he  wrote  to  accom- 
pany the  melody  are 
far  from  being  a  mere 
flight  of  the  imagina- 
tion. When  he  writes  of 
"an  exile  from  home," 
he  might  well  be  think- 
ing of  his  own  wan- 
derings in  many  lands. 
From  the  playhouses  of 
New  York  and  Boston 
he  drifted  to  the  the- 
atrical circles  of  the  old 
world.  Fate  did  not 
always  deal  kindly  with 
him.  Often  he  faced 
poverty.  Disappoint- 
ments in  his  profes- 
sional career  were  not 
lacking.  For  a  time  he 
abandoned  civilization 
and  lived  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  Geor- 
gia, where  he  became 
fast  friends  w'ith  a 
Cherokee  chieftain. 
When  the  red  men 
were  driven  to  the 
West,  he  followed  them 
temporarily  in  t  h  e  i  r 
e.xile. 

But  in  his  famous 
song,  fortune  for  once 
smiled  upon  his  efforts. 
The  appearance  of  the 
production  proved  to  be 
one  of  those  remark- 
able occasions  where 
the  public  approval  is 
instantly  aroused.  First  sung  in  London  in 
1823.  as  part  of  Payne's  opera,  "Clari.  the 
Maid  of  Milan,"  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  song  were  sold  within  a  year  after  its 
appearance.  On  November  12,  1823.  the  opera, 
with  the  famous  song  as  its  central  theme,  was 
produced  in  New  York.  The  popular  record 
was  repeated.     Since  that  day,  the  melody  has 
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won  a  place  in  every  heart  to  which  the  name 
of  home  is  sacred.  It  is  said  that  when  Adelina 
I'atti,  tlie  famous  prima  donna,  appeared  at  the 
W'liitc  House  to  sing  for  President  Lincohi,  he 
asked  her  to  sing  "Home,  Sweet  Home";  and 
l)efore  the  song  was  finished,  the  great-hearted 
man  was  in  tears. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life.  Payne  was  ap- 
pointed consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis, 
Algeria,  where  he  died  in  1852,  a  stranger  in  a 
-.trani;c  land.  He  was  huried  there,  in  the  little 
Protestant  cemetery  of  St.  George. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  was  marching  down  Penn- 
sylvania .\venue  in  Washington,  D.  C.  .\mong 
tlic  spectators  was  William  Wilson  Corcoran, 
a  wealthy  hanker,  who  contrihuted  much  to  the 
civic  and  artistic  life  of  tlie  capital.  Suddenly 
the  regimental  band  struck  up  the  music  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  Tears  came  to  the 
banker's  eyes  as  he  exclaimed  to  a  companion, 
"Think  of  the  author  of  that  song  being  buried 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  his  native 
land!"  Then  an  idea  came  to  his  mind,  which 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  put  into  execution.  He 
interviewed  officials  of  the  state  department 
and  obtained  permission  to  bring  Payne's  body 
back  to  .\merica. 

On  January  6,  188,5,  there  was  a  picturesque 
gathering  at  the  little  cemetery  of  St.  George, 
where  a  little  group  gathered  around  a  grave. 
Arabs  in  rich  robes  of  the  Orient  mingled  with 
representatives  of  the  United  States  (jovcrn- 
ment  and  diplomats  of  foreign  lands.  Rever- 
ently the  remains  were  disinterred  and  con- 
signed to  a  French  vessel  bound  for  Marseilles. 
Here  they  were  transferred  to  an  .\merican 
vessel  and  brought  to  Xew  York. 

The  following  verses  by  Will  Carleton  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  return  journey 

The   banishment   was   ovcrlong, 

tUu  it  will  soon  be  past : 
The  man  who  wrote  home's  sweetest  song 

Is  coming  home  at  last ! 
For  years  his  poor  abode  was  seen 

In   foreign   lands  alone. 
And  waves  have  thundered  Imid  between 

The  singer  and  his  own 


But  he  will  soon  be  journeying 

To   friends  across  the  sea  ; 
.-Knd  grander  than  of  any  king 
His  welcome  here  shall  be! 

.\nd  he  shall  rest   where  laurels  wave 

.'\nd   fragrant  grasses  twine  ; 
His  sweetly  kept  and  honored  grave 

Shall  be  a  sacred  shrine ; 
.\nd  pilgrims,  with  glad  eyes  grown  dim. 

Will  fondly  bend  above 
The  man  who  sang  the  triumph  hymn 

Of  earth's  divinest   love. 

After  reaching  .\ew  \'ork,  the  poet's  body 
was  brought  to  Washington,  U.  C,  and  con- 
signed to  its  final  resting-place.  .\  distin- 
guished gathering  was  on  hand  to  lend  honor 
to  the  occasion.  The  President  of  the  United 
.States,  members  of  the  cabinet,  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  members  of  Congress,  together 
with  thousands  of  other  American  citizens,  all 
came  to  pay  reverent  homage  not  so  much  to 
the  former  United  States  consul,  as  to  the 
author  of  the  world's  best-beloved  song.  After 
the  words  of  tribute  had  been  read  and  the 
funeral  oration  delivered,  the  Marine  Band 
played  the  familiar  and  touching  melody. 

The  spot  w-here  Payne  lies  buried  in  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
the  capital.  Giant  trees  cast  their  shadows 
over  the  velvet  green  of  the  graves.  A  shaft 
of  pure  w-hite  marble  rests  there;  fourteen  feet 
in  height,  it  is  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  bust 
of  Payne,  his  face  somewhat  stern  and  worn, 
as  by  illness. 

.\  little  to  the  left  of  the  shaft  is  a  block  of 
marble  which  was  once  over  the  grave  of  the 
poet  in  far-off  -Africa.  It  is  old  and  worn  now, 
and  over  one  corner  runs  a  long  jagged  crack. 
r5ut  the  words  are  clear  and  distinct: 

I.\   .MKMORV  OF  COL.  JOII.N'  HOW.XRD   P.WXE 

***** 

HIS  FAMF.  .\S  A  I'OKT  AND  DRAM.VTIST  IS  WELL 

KNOWN  WIIERE\ER  THE  ENCI.ISH  LANOrAGE  IS 

SPOKEN.  THROUGH  HIS  CELEBRATED  BALLAD  OF 

"HOME.    SWEET    HOME." 

.\nd  with  such  an  epitaph,  with  ail  its  nican- 

i'lQ,   what   iiinn   cn\\\<\  ask   for  more! 


THE  STO.VB  BnOUCnT  FliO.M  TUNIS 


/ 


SAVED  BY  A  GUITAR 

Bv  DAVID  S.  GREEN  HERG 


•  )U  'LL  be  sorry,  Senora,"  said 
Agusto  Sanchez  to  his  very  im- 
posing customer,  a  gaily  dressed 
Porto  Rican  woman  who  had  been 
bickering  with  him  for  fully  an 
hour.  "You  '11  never  get  a  hammock  like  this 
for  twice  the  money.  It  is  the  best  one  I  had 
with  me.  I  help  to  make  these  hammocks  my- 
self and  know  them.  I  got  no  less  than  two 
dollars  for  each  of  the  others.  I  promised  my 
mother  to  leave  Humacao  by  five  o'clock.  It  is 
already  six,  and  I  will  reach  the  mountains 
long  after  dark.  For  that  reason  only  will  I 
give  it  to  you  for  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

"I  will  give  you  a  dollar  and  a  quarter," 
said  the  bright-eyed  woman  who  had  been  of- 
fering a  dollar  all  along.  "That  is  enough," 
she  added,  shaking  her  freckled  face  and  inci- 
dentally waving  the  huge  red  bow  in  her  hair. 

Agusto  was  annoyed,  ^^'itbout  a  word  he 
began  to  roll  up  his  hammock. 

"Here  's  your  dollar  and  a  half,"  she  cried 
impatiently ;  "you  peons  are  as  stubborn  as  your 
donkeys.  You  weave  your  hammocks  in  a  day 
up  there  in  your  mountain  wilderness,  then 
vou  come  down  here  among  civilized  people 
and  take  a  week's  wages  for  your  day's  work." 

"I  am  not  forcing  you  to  buy  it, 'Senora," 
said  the  boy,  abashed  and  hurt.  "What  you 
say  is  not  fair  at  all.  We  peons,  as  you  call  us, 
must  work  a  month  to  earn  what  you  do 
in  a  week.  Because  we  live  in  the  lonely 
mountains,  you  think  you  can  get  our  labor 
for  nothing." 

Agusto  accepted  the  money,  however,  and 
carefully  closed  down  the  lids  on  the  two  bas- 
kets strapped  to  the  sides  of  his  donkey,  spread 
the  blanket  evenly  over  them,  mounted,  struck 
at  the  donkey's  neck  with  both  bare  feet  hang- 
ing over  the  baskets,  and  rode  awav. 


Golden  evening  was  stretcliing  the  sun's  last 
rays  over  the  little  Porto  Rican  town.  A  group 
of  noisy  children  were  playing  on  the  plaza,  a 
block  away.  On  another  corner  of  the  plaza, 
a  small  band  was  playing  one  of  those  lively, 
yet  sad  and  melodious,  Porto  Rican  airs,  ad- 
vertising the  arrival  in  town  of  some  new  per- 
formance at  the  opera-house.  Agusto  eagerly 
turned  his  donkey  in  their  direction.  When 
he  reached  them  he  stopped  to  listen,  and  tried 
to  make  out  the  words  on  the  sign  that  a  boy 
held  up  to  view.  He  read  laboriously,  "Senor 
Don  Pablo  Alfaro"  (something,)  "will  play  at 
the    opera-house  to-night." 

The  players  stopped  all  too  quickly  to  suit 
.\gusto,  for  he  loved  music  dearly,  and  he  took 
the  road  to  Las  Piedras  and  rode  out  of  town. 
Humacao  had  just  begun  to  light  up  for  the 
evening,  and  Agusto  carried  in  his  mind  the 
feeling  of  light  and  color  and  gaiety  and  wished 
he  were  living  in  Humacao.  But  when  he 
passed  the  lonely  cemetery  on  the  outskirts, 
he  forgot  his  wish  and  began  to  sing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  A  few  feather-duster  palms 
lined  the  white,  even  road,  and  above  them  in 
the  distance  rose  his  beloved  mountains,  still 
blue  and  dreamy  against  the  sky,  but  fast 
growing  black. 

He  had  had  a  very  good  day.  He  had  sold 
all  his  hammocks.  It  was  the  first  day  in  all 
his  fourteen  years  of  life  on  which  he  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  town  alone,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  He 
pulled  his  bright,  newly  woven  sombrero  from 
his  head  and  waved  it  like  a  conductor's  baton 
to  the  rh\-thm  of  his  singing. 

The  night  lowered  over  the  silent  landscape. 
All  things  turned  into  shadows.  He  came  to 
an  old  Spanish  house,  a  few  yards  from  the 
road,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.     A  light 
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from  one  of  the  open  windows  lit  up  the  edge 
of  the  red  flamboyant  blossoms,  and  fell  in  a 
circle  upon  the  grass.  From  within  came  the 
sound  of  music  such  as  Agusto  had  never 
heard  in  all  his  life.  It  was  more  beautiful  to 
him  than  the  most  beautiful  human  voice,  and 
a  million  times  sweeter  than 
the  finest  guitar.  It  thrilled 
him  through  and  through.  It 
fascinated  him.  He  stopped 
in  the  road.  Like  a  light 
drawing  a  moth,  the  heav- 
enly melodies  drew  and  held 
him.  He  remained  listening 
without  giving  a  thought  to 
the  fast  deepening  night. 
Then,  hardly  realizing  what 
he  was  doing,  he  slipped 
from  the  baskets  on  which  he 
was  sitting,  and  stole  up 
toward  the  house,  his  ears 
fairly  drinking  in  the  won- 
derful sounds.  He  came  to 
the  wide  stairway  that  led  up 
to  the  porch,  and,  one  step  at 
a  time,  he  mounted  till  he 
was  in  a  position  from  which 
he  could  look  into  the  room. 
A  well-dressed  man  was 
slowly  walking  up  and  down 
the  room,  playing  a  strange 
instrument  which  he  held  un- 
der his  chin  and  upon  which 
he  ran  a  sort  of  stick.  .Agusto 
watched  him  with  bulging 
eyes  and  listened. 

Suddenly  the  man  stopped 
playing,  set  his  instrument 
down  on  a  table,  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  Agusto 
hoped  he  would  come  back  at 
once  and  resume  his  playing, 
but  several  minutes  went  by 
without  his  reappearance. 

A  sudden  impulse  seized 
Agusto.  He  was  very  good 
at  making  things  of  wood. 
He  had  made  a  guitar  at 
home  that  was  the  wonder  of 
the  mountain  people.  This 
instrument,  too,  seemed  a 
wooden  one.  He  would  make 
one  like  it.  But  he  had  not 
been  able  to  see  it  close 
enough  for  that.  Forgetting 
himself  completely,  he  stepped  over  the  low 
window-sill  and  reverently  ere])!  up  to  the  mar- 
velous thing.     He  picked  it  up  and  turned  it 


over  and  over  to  sec  just  how  it  had  been 
made,  when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the 
man  re-entered. 

Now  .\gusto  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
lonely  mountains  and  did  not  know  just  what  to 
do.    As  soon  as  he  saw  the  man  he  replaced  the 
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instrument  on  the  table,  and  ran.  .\s  he  reached 
the  window-sill,  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and,  out  of  sheer  fright,  he  broke  into  tears. 
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"What  are  you  doing  here,  you  little  thief?" 
cried  the  man,  shaking  with  nervous  excite- 
ment as  he  dragged  him  back  into  the  room. 
"Don  Alejo  !    Don  Alejo  !    Come  here,  quick  !" 

"Don  Alejo,"  whoever  he  was,  broke  into 
the  room,  a  stocky,  excitable  Porto  Rican. 

"Senor,"  pleaded  Agusto,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  face,  "I  only  wanted  to  see  this 
music-box.     I — " 

"Mark  what  a  clever  young  thief !"  ex- 
claimed the  musician.  "He  knows  the  great 
value  of  this  violin,  I  'm  sure.  But  I  hardly 
think  he  alone  is  to  blame.  Some  one  has  .sent 
him.     This  is  the  third  attempt  to  .steal  it." 

"Give  him  to  me !"  cried  Don  Alejo,  his 
black  eyes  flashing.  "Come  with  me,  you  little 
rascal !  Tell  me  who  sent  you  to  steal  this 
violin?" 

"Oh,  .Senor,"  l)egged  Agusto.  "I  only 
wanted — " 

"'Vou  only  wanted!'"  Don  Alejo  mocked 
him  ferociously;  "I  '11  show  you  what  you 
'only  wanted.'  " 

.So  Agusto  was  led  out  into  the  road.  His 
donkey  was  gone.  "My  donkey,  my  donkey!'' 
cried  Agusto.  "It  has  gone  home,  and  they 
will  think  I  have  been  murdered." 

"They  well  may  think  that,"  said  Alejo, 
jerking  him  by  the  shoulder  and  leading  him 
toward  the  town.  "You  miserable  peons,  with 
your  habit  of  grabbing  everything  you  see ! 
You  are  a  disgrace  to  our  fair  island.  That 
instrument  is  worth  more  than  all  your  ham- 
mocks, your  berries,  and  your  coffee." 

"Seiior,    I    only    wanted — " 

Don  Alejo  fairly  shook  the  breath  out  of  him. 

"You  only  wanted  !"  he  cried.  "I  know  what 
you  wanted,  and  I  'm  glad  you  did  n't  get  it." 

They  came  to  the  edge  of  the  town.  Groups 
of  children  stopped  playing  to  stare  at  them. 
Men  and  women  came  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses  to  see  what  the  excitement  was  all 
about.  Crowds  of  curious  pedestrians  began 
to  follow  and  surround  them.  At  a  corner 
stood  two  policemen.  Don  Alejo  pushed  the 
boy  ahead  of  him  through  the  crowd,  and  as 
he  reached  the  officers,  they  saluted  him. 

"Take  this  little  thief,"  he  said,  "and  lock 
him   up   at   once." 

Agusto  had  hoped  all  along  that  he  would 
be  taken  to  some  man  to  whom  he  could  ex- 
plain himself,  but  the  sight  of  the  policemen, 
the  respect  they  seemed  to  have  for  his  cap- 
tor, and  the  order  to  put  him  in  jail  filled  his 
heart  with  a  gnawing  fear,  and  made  him  feel 
the  utter  uselessness  of  all  attempts  to  explain. 
As  soon  as  Don  Alejo  had  finished  telling  his 
.storv,  the  officers  marched  him  off. 


Poor  .Agusto  !  His  heart  beat  violently,  and 
his  forehead  was  cold  and  wet.  He  was  not 
only  frightened,  but  he  was  horribly  ashamed. 
The  crowd,  that  grew  larger  every  step  of  the 
way,  was  mercilessly  curious,  and  the  things 
they  said  about  him  added  to  his  terror. 
Dreadful  as  was  the  thought  of  jail,  he  was  re- 
lieved to  reach  the  court-house  on  the  plaza  and 
escape  the  hostile  eyes  he  saw  everywhere. 

The  court-house  was  a  heavy,  three-story 
building  of  brick  and  concrete.  They  entered 
a  corridor,  at  the  other  end  of  which  was  a 
wide-open  door.  Agusto  found  himself  in  a 
large,  musty  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  with  glass  cases  in  which  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  rifles.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
was  a  platform,  on  which  sat  a  man  in  uniform. 

"Don  Alejo  prefers  charges  of  burglary 
against  this  boy,"  said  one  of  the  policemen. 
"He  broke  into  Don  Alejo's  house  and  at- 
tempted to  steal  Seiior  Alfaro's  violin." 

"Name?"  demanded  the  officer,  beginning  to 
write  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  when  Agusto, 
sobbing  bitterl)',  answered,  he  went  on.  "Where 
do  you  live  ?" 

"On  the  mountains  near  San  Lorenzo." 

"Both   your  parents  living?" 

"i\'o,  Senor.  My  father  's  dead.  My  mother 
is   home,   but  she   's   sick." 

'What  were  you  doing  in  Humacao?" 

"I  was  selling  the  hammocks  that  Mother 
and   all   of  us   children   made  last   mouth." 

"Who  told  you  to  break  into  Don  Alejo's 
house?" 

"1  did  n't  break  in  Senor,  I  only  wanted — '' 

"Who  told  you  the  violin  was  there?" 

"I  heard  the  Seiior  play,"  replied  Agusto, 
"I   only   wanted — " 

"Was  any  one  there  when  you  broke  in?" 

"No,  Seiior!"  cried  Ag'usto.  "He  went 
out  of  the  room,  but  I  only  w^anted — " 

"Lock  him  up!"  said  the  magistrate,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  trapped  the  young  fellow 
into  a  confession,  while  the  policeman,  with 
a  smile  of  admiration,  led  Agusto  away. 

.•\  big  iron  gate  was  swung  open  into  a 
courtyard.  The  two  policemen  went  away, 
and  a  gray-headed,  bent-over  man  took  jws- 
session  of  Agusto.     He  led  him  to  his  cell. 

"Senor,  I  did  not  want  to  steal  that  instru- 
ment," pleaded  Agusto,  weeping  jirofusely ; 
hut  the  old  man  did  not  even  reply. 

They  walked  down  a  narrow,  dark  corridor 
lined  with  many  vvrought-iron  doors,  back 
iif  which  Agusto  caught  glimpses  here  and 
there  of  pale,  yellow  faces.  He  was  afraid  of 
these  faces  as  he  was  of  the  whole  prison. 

The   jailor  took  from  his  belt  a  huge  bunch 
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of  keys,  unlocked  one  of  tlicsc  iron  iloors, 
shoved  poor  Agusto  into  the  cell,  relocked  the 
door,  and  went  off,  his  chniisy  feet  floi)ping 
down  the  corridor  and  out  of  hearing. 

For  hours  .'\gusto  lay  on  his  dirty  bunk 
crying,  and,  when  weary  of  crying,  dreaming 
of  his  airy  thatch-roofed  home  on  the  moun- 
tains above  San  Lorenzo  and  thinking  of  the 
fear  and  grief  that  would  fall  upon  his  mother 
and  his  four  little  brothers  and  sisters  when 
they   saw  the  donkey   come  home  alone. 

A  week  of  agonizing  uncertainty  went  by. 
The  jail  keepers  were  not  cruel,  but  the  jail 
was  almost  unendurable  to  him  who  was  used 
to  the  clean,  sweet  openness  of  the  mountain- 
tops.  He  had  grown  very  pale,  his  eyes 
lost  their  luster,  and  under  them  dark  rings 
appeared. 

.Agusto  had  had  very  little  schooling.  He 
could  not  write  much  more  than  his  own  name. 
His  mother  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so 
.\gu.sto  had  no  way  of  telling  her  what  had 
befallen  him,  and  he  seemed  to  be  unable  to 
find  out  from  any  one  how  he  might  tell  her, 
at  least,  that  he  was  alive.  But  one  day  a 
lawyer  came  to  his  cell.  He  told  .Agusto  that 
the  city  had  hired  him  to  help  him.  He  prom- 
ised to  let  his  mother  know  what  had  hap- 
pened by  sending  a  man  up  to  the  mountain 
home.  Hut  Agusto  was  very  much  afraid  of 
him,  and  wdien  he  spoke  to  him  he  watched 
him  furtively  and  trembled  nervously. 

The  trial  was  repeatedly  postponed ;  but 
at  last  one  morning  he  was  led  out  and  up- 
stairs into  the  court-room.  He  passed  rows 
and  rows  of  benches  that  were  filled  with 
curious  people,  and  was  brought  over  to  a  few 
long  tables  where  .sat  his  lawyer,  among  others, 
and  near  him  he  sat  down.  In  front  of  them 
was  a  very  nicely  made  bo.x.  and  back  of  that 
sat  the  judge  in  a  black  robe  with  fluffy  sleeves. 
The  district  attorney  sat  not  far  off.  He  filled 
Agusto  with  terror,  he  looked  so   ferocious. 

It  was  all  strange  to  Agusto.  He  did  not 
understand  a  single  thing  he  saw  or  heard. 
Men  were  brought  up  to  tlie  witness-stand  and 
(|nestioned.  as  if  they,  too,  were  on  trial. 
Some  would  be  asked  to  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
twelve  chairs  to  the  right,  and  others  went 
away.  W'hen  the  chairs  were  all  occupied, 
there  arose  a  commotion,  a  stirring  and  a  talk- 
ing that  made  .Agusto  realize  that  now  the 
trial  was  really  beginning.  There  followed  a 
.great  deal  of  wrangling  between  the  lawyers. 
Though  he  felt  that  the  district  attorney  was 
working  against  him.  he  understood  so  little 
that  his  mind  soon  wandered  off  to  the  hill- 
tops.    He  saw  little  Carlo  and   Henrique  and 


("onsuela  and  juanita  sitting  on  tlie  steps  of 
their  house,  gazing  down  into  the  valley  and 
hoping  for  his  return,  lie  saw  them  playing  in 
the  aisitii  (little  house)  he  had  built,  overlook- 
ing the  valley.  As  a  rule,  he  would  not  let  them 
play  there,  because  he  was  afraid  that  they 
would  break  the  many  treasures  which  he  had 
so  laboriously  carved  out  of  wood;  but  now, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  hoped  that  they  were 
playing  there  and  enjoying  it.  The  fear  that 
he  might  never  get  back  to  that  sunny  hill-top 
suddenly  came  over  him  and  he  began  to  cry. 
The  lawyer  thought  he  was  crying  because  the 
district  attorney  had  been  talking  against  him. 
He  touched  him  upon  the  shoulder. 

"You  nnist  be  a  man,"  he  said.  "Crying 
won't   help   any." 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  brought  back  again. 
His  lawyer  rose  and  walked  over  in  front  of 
the  twelve  men.  Agusto  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  champion  and  watched  the  faces  of 
the  twelve  men  to  see  how  they  were  taking  it 
all.  But  the  awful  tlistrict  attorney  would  not 
let  him  talk,  livery  other  minute  he  w.is  up 
on  his  feet. 

"I  object,  your  Honor !" 

Things  began  to  look  bad.  .Agu.sto  felt  in- 
stinctiv(,'ly  that  things  were  going  against  him. 
.Senor  .Alfaro  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the 
witness-chair.  .As  he  talked,  Agusto"s  heart 
seemed  almost  to  beat  a  hole  in  his  side.  The 
twelve  men  kept  looking  over  to  Agusto,  and 
.Agusto  felt  sure  that  they  believed  every  word 
the  musician  uttered.  When  Don  Alejo  came 
to  the  witness-chair  it  was  even  worse.  Hon 
.Alejo  was  the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  even 
the  judge  showed  great   respect   for   him. 

Suddenly,  as  Agusto  was  thinking  of  the 
years  he  might  have  to  spend  in  prison,  he 
heard  his  name  called.  When  he  arose,  things 
began  to  swim  about  him.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  going  to  faint.  But  with  help  he  reached 
the  witness-stand  and  ,sat  down.  He  was 
ordered  to  put  his  moist  hand  on  the  Bible 
and  swear  that  he  would  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  In  his  fright,  he  was 
looking  all  around  the  room.  His  lawyer  de- 
manded almost  angrily  that  he  look  straight 
at  him  and  answer  his  questions.  This  fright- 
ened .Agusto  still  more. 

But  he  answered,  scarcely  knowing,  how- 
ever, what  he  was  saying  half  the  time. 

"Did  you  sell  all  your  hammocks?" 

"Yes,  Sefior." 

"What  did  you  do  after  you  had  .sold  them?" 

"I  started  for  home  down  the  Las  Piedras 
road." 

"What  happened  when  you  left  the  town  ?" 
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"I  came  to  a  house  where  I  heard  some  very 
beautiful    music." 

"What   did   you   do?" 

"I  left  my  donkey  in  the  road  and  went  up 
on  the  porch  where  I  could  hear  better." 

"What  happened  while  you  were  on  the 
porch?" 

"The  Serior  who  was  playing  that  wonder- 
ful instrument  stopped  playing  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  I  have  made  many  things  out 
of  wood  and — " 

The  district  attorney  interrupted  him.  Poor 
Agusto  was  afraid  that  here,  too,  they  would 
not  let  him  tell  the  most  important  thing 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  district  attorney 
argued  a  great  deal  and  then  they  went  on. 

"Why  did  you  go  into  that  house?"  demand- 
ed Agusto's  lawyer,  loudly, 

'T  wanted  to  see  how  the  instrument  was 
made,  so  I  could  make  one  like  it." 

When  Agusto's  lawyer  was  through  with 
him.  the  district  attorney  rose  and  Agusto  be- 
gan to  wince  and  tremble. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"  asked  the  dis- 
trict attorney  pointing  to  the  musician. 

"He  's  the  man  who  played  the  instrument," 
said  Agusto. 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"  he  asked  pointing 
to   Don   Alejo. 

"He  's  the  man  that  took  me  to  the  police- 
man,"  whimpered   Agusto. 

"You  picked  up  the  violin,"  said  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  eyeing  him  sharply,  "and  as 
soon  as  you  saw  Sefior  Alfaro,  you  — " 

"I  put  it  down,"  said  .\gusto,  "and  — " 

"Did  you  run?" 

"Yes,  Senor." 

"Why  did  you  run,  if  you  only  wanted  to 
look  at  it?" 

"I  thought  the  Seiior  would  n't  like  it  if 
he  saw  me  in  his  house,"  replied  Agusto, 
feeling  that  he  might  be  making  a  mistake,  "I 
did  n't  want  to  steal  it.     I  only  wanted — " 

The  district  attorney  stopped  him, 

"That  's  all,"  he  said  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
innph. 

Agusto  wanted  to  say  more.  He  saw  the 
district  attorney  smile  and  he  saw  many  of 
the  twelve  men  smile,  and  in  these  smiles 
he  sensed  his  conviction.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  chair,  as  he  was  ordered  to.  he  buried  his 
'  face  in  his  hands  and  cried.     The  officer  stand- 

ing near  him  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  he 
collected  himself.  It  all  seemed  as  if  he  were 
in  a  strange  dream.  He  was  looking  up. 
Tears  made  it  hard  for  him  to  see.  He  quick- 
ly realized  that  something  was  happening. 
He  saw  all  the  heads  turned  toward  the  door. 


and  as  he  looked  that  way  too,  he  saw,  in  the 
sea  of  faces  before  him,  his  mother's  face, 
moving  quickly  toward  the  chair. 

His  heart  began  to  leap  within  him.  .\ 
lump  arose  in  his  throat  at  sight  of  her.  He 
could  see  that  she  had  sutYered.  The  perspi- 
ration was  running  down  her  beloved,  weather- 
beaten  face.  They  had  taken  him  back  to  the 
tables,  and  she  went  round  by  the  benches  to 
the  witness-chair. 

"Sefiora. "  began  the  young  lawyer.  "This 
is  your  son  ?" 

"Of  course  he  is  my  son,"  she  said. 

"What  kind  of  a  boy  is  your  son  Agusto  ?" 

She  began  very  warmly  to  praise  him,  but 
the  district  attorney  interrupted  her,  saying 
that  the  court  could  not  be  interested  in  what 
kind  of  a  boy  his  mother  thought  he  was. 

'"What  have  you  in  that  package?"  snapped 
Agusto's  lawyer,  impatient  with  the  district 
attorney's   interruptions. 

Sefiora  Sanchez  with  trembling  fingers  un- 
wrapped  a    small    guitar. 

"He  made  this  himself,  gentlemen,"  she  al- 
most sobbed,  "and  he  only  wanted  to  look  at 
the  man's  instrument  so  that  he  could  make 
<ine  like  it  for  himself." 

There  ensued  another  wrangle  between  the 
lawyers,  but  the  guitar  was  finally  ordered 
sent   around    from   one    juror   to    another. 

Senor  Alfaro,  the  musician,  walked  over  to 
the  jury,  when  they  were  done  examining  it, 
and  asked  to  see  the  little  guitar.  He,  too, 
examined  it  carefully  and  then  came  with  it 
to  Agusto. 

"Did  you  really  make  this  all  yourself, 
my  boy  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Seiior,"  said  .\gusto.  half-crying, 
"and  I  can  make  one  like  yours  too,  if  you 
will  let  me." 

Seiior  Alfaro  and  Don  Alejo  walked  over  to 
the  judge  and,  with  the  district  attorney  and 
.^gusto's  lawyer,  held  a  short  conference.  Then 
the  judge  addressed  the  jury. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  began,  holding 
the  little  guitar  in  his  hands  and  looking  down 
at  it,  "the  unexpected  introduction  of  this  evi- 
dence very  materially  changes  the  nature  of  the 
State's  case.  The  State  has  no  desire  to  inflict 
any  kind  of  suffering  upon  the  innocent.  The 
boy  who  made  this  instrument  undoubtedly  has 
abilit)-,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  all  he  wanted,  in  entering  Don 
-Alejo's  house,  was  to  see  how  the  violin  which 
he  heard  and  which  interested  him  was  made, 
so  that  he  could  make  one  like  it.  The  State's 
witnesses  in  this  case  are  convinced  that  this  is 
the  fact,  and  the  district  attorney  also  recog- 
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iiizes  this  probability.  Xow,  Iiowever,  that  we 
liave  brougiit  together  you  twelve  men  to  judge 
this  case,  we  must  leave  it  to  you  to  say 
whether  Agusto  Sanchez  entered  Don  Alejo's 
house  to  steal  Seiior  Al faro's  violin,  or  merely 
to  see  how  that  violin 
was  made,  so  that  he 
could  make  one  for  him- 
self. In  other  words,  wc 
must  leave  it  to  you  to 
decide  whether  he  is 
jjuilty  or  not  guilty  of  thr 
charge  made  against  him, 
a  charge  which  the  dis 
trict  attorney  is  now 
willing  to  withdraw.  Arc 
\au,  too,  convinced  of 
this  probability,  or  do 
you  wish  further  in 
struction?" 

There  was  a  hasty 
conference  among  the 
jury,  and  then  the  twelve 
men  rose  to  their  feet. 

"Your  Honor,"  said 
the  foreman,  "we  think 
this  boy  is  not  (/iiilty  of 
the  charge  made  against 
him." 

Agusto  did  not  quite 
understand.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  which  way 
things  had  turned,  but 
the  noise  that  followed 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
unmistakable  indication 
of  good.  The  lawyer 
came  to  him  and,  shak- 
ing his  hand  warmly, 
said :  "You  are  a  free 
boy,  now.  You  can  go 
home  with  your  mother." 

His  mother  had  founil 
her  way  to  his  side  In 
this  time.  When  Agustci 
threw  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  she  was  weep- 
ing for  joy. 

The     court-room     be- 
came  a   veritable    bedlam.      Men    talked    ex- 
citedly  in  groups,  and   everybody   seemed   to 
be  glad  he  had  gained  his  freedom. 

Agusto,  however,  was  very  anxious  to  get 
away  and  to  get  home.  As  he  started  out,  hold- 
ing his  mother  by  the  arm,  Seiior  .\lfaro  came 
up,  and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  said: 


"I  am  sorry,  my  boy,  that  we  have  given  you 
.so  much  trouble.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
know  that  we  were  wrong.  Several  attempts 
liarc  been  made  to  steal  this  violin.  On  your 
way  toward  Las  Piedras,  stop  at  Don  Alejo"s 


I   AM   SORRY.   MY   BOY,   TUAT   WE   HAVE  OVTES  YOU   SO   ilUCH   TEOUBLE" 


house.  I  will  be  there,  and  1  will  give  you  an- 
other violin  that  I  have  and  do  not  need.  You 
may  have  it  for  your  own,  and  I  hope  you  will 
learn  to  play  on  it.  And  who  knows?  With 
your  skilful  hands  and  your  love  of  music,  you 
may  be  a  famous  maker  of  violins  some  day, 
and  perhaps  a  great  player,  also." 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN   THE   NORTH;  OR,  THE 

BLUE  PEARL 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE.  JR. 

Author    of    "Boy    Scouts   in    the    Wilderness" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Jim  Donegan,  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the 
Scouts  that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000'  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the 
Indian  boy,  contradicts  this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his 
uncle,  the  shunian,  or  medicine-man.  of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange 
stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known 
carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can  find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island. 
The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will  Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams, 
who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the  plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose  the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in 
the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The  day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a 
niuiiber  of  extraordinary  happenings,  e\-erything  finally  turns  on  the  mile  rvm.  Freddie  Perkins,  of  the  Wolf 
Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  place 
among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themsel\"es.  The  boys  make  the  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
Puget  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  Bear,  and,  after  many  ad\entures,  reach  Akotan,  the 
Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  they  meet  Joe's  great-uncle  the  shuman.  .At  .\kotan  they  li\e  for  some 
weeks  in  the  guest-lodge,  and  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  preparation  for  the  tests  of  courage  which  they 
must  pass  before  they  can  journey  to  Goreloi,  the  Island  of  the  Bear.  They  take  part  in  a  sea-lion  round-up, 
and  Jud  by  a  cool  shot  saves  Will  from  a  sudden  and  deadly  danger.  Will  qualifies  for  the  journey  to  Gore- 
loi by  hunting  and  killing  a  sea-otter  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm;  and  Jud,  by  killing  old  Three-toes, 
the  man-eating  grizzly  bear.  Fred  has  a  dcsjjerate  adventure  with  the  walrus  herd  and  saves  the  life  of  old 
Negouac  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    SEA-WOLF 

lusT  at  (lawn,  one  morning,  the  skin-flap  of 
the  tent  was  raised.  Saanak  stood  framed  in 
the  opening.  With  his  red-gold  beard  and 
blue  eyes  and  towering  height,  he  seemed  Hke 
Eric  tlie  Red  come  back  to  earth  again.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  the  boys,  who 
stared  up  at  him  sleepily. 

"To-day  I  hunt  the  whale,"  he  said.  '"Who 
goes  with  me?" 

For  a  moment  no  one  answered.  There  was 
something  mysterious  about  his  face  and  deep- 
set  brooding  eyes.  Even  old  Tilgalda,  with 
his  twisted  neck  and  head  set  awry,  was  less 
uncanny  than  this  blue-eyed  Eskimo  who  spoke 
so  seldom  and  so  strangely.  As  Fred  once 
said,  he  always  seemed  to  be  seeing  something 
wiiich  was  n't  there.  The  rest  of  the  tribe 
felt  the  same  way  toward  him.  Even  Ne- 
.gouac  and  Haidahn,'  chiefs  as  they  were, 
treated  Saanak,  who  held  no  rank  whatever, 
with  a  respect  which  they  showed  few  others. 

It  was  Joe  who  broke  the  silence.  "I  go,"  he 
said  briefly,  scrambling  out  of  his  blanket. 

"Eat  well,"  said  Saanak,  shortly.  "Meet  me 
by  the  shore,"  and  he  strode  off,  passing  old 
Negouac  as  he  went. 

"What  wanted  the  Whale-killer?"  inquired 
the  old  man,  a  few  moments  later. 


"He  hunts  the  wli.-de  to-da_\',"  responded  Joe, 
"I   go   with   him." 

Since  they  had  known  him,  the  boys  had 
never  seen  Xegouac  so  upset. 

"It  cannot  be,"  he  said  decisively.  "Xone 
of  the  blood  of  the  Great  Chief  nia\-  hunt  w  illi 
Saanak." 

Joe  looked  at  him  obstinately. 

"I  go,"  was  all  he  said. 

Negouac  gave  a  helpless  gesture  and  hur- 
ried awa}'.  Before  the  Argonauts  had  finished 
breakfast  he  was  back  again  with  Haidahn 
himself.     The  elder  chief  wasted  no  time. 

"It  is  not  for  you  to  go,  O  Ilyamna,"  he 
began  at  once  in  his  curious  English.  "There 
be  no  whale-hunters  left  in  the  trilie  but 
Saanak — all  the  others  have  been  killed.  Only 
his  magic  has  saved  him." 

"I  go,"  was  all  that  Joe  would  say. 

Flaidahn  tried  again. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  thee  to  wear  the 
Bear-claw  to  go  to  Goreloi,"  he  said.  "He 
who  has  once  gone  to  Goreloi  may  always 
go.  Stay  with  us,"  went  on  the  chief,  speaking 
so  pleadingly  that  Negouac  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment.  "What  know  you  of  hunting 
the   whale?" 

"Do  you  tnean  to  say.  Chief,"  broke  in  Jud, 
who  had  listened  open-mouthed  to  the  con- 
versation, "that  old  inan  Saanak  goes  out  alone 
and  kills  real  whales?" 
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Haidaliii    norldcil. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  saiil  Jnd,  decisively.  "I 
served  a  year  on  a  whaler  when  1  was  a  lad. 
He  niiglit  go  out  in  one  of  tlieni  skin-canoes 
an'  kill  a  blackfish  with  a  bone  harpoon.  They 
arc  only  about  twenty  feet  long  an'  don't  put 
up  much  of  a  fight,  but  he  could  no  more  kill 
an  old  liumpback  or  a  bow-head  or  a  hundred- 
loot  sul|)luir-l)ottom  than  he  could  kill  an  ele- 
phant with  a  pop-gun.  As  for  a  cachalot,  I  've 
^len  one  bite  a  whale-boat  in  two  an"  kill  a 
whole  crew  with  one  smack  of  its  tail.  What 
could  a  single  Injun  in  a  skin-canoe  with  a 
bone  toothpick  do  against  any  of  them?" 

"Vet,"  persisted  Haidahn,  "Saanak  hunts  all 
whale.s — except  one.  Sometimes  he  is  carried 
far  out  to  sea.  .\lways  he  comes  back.  Al- 
ways he  makes  his  kill." 

"What  s  the  whale  which  he  docN  n't  hunt?" 
inquired  Will,  curiously. 

■■\o  man  has  ever  slain  the  sea-wolf,"  was 
1  laidahn's  only  reply. 

"That  's  the  killer-whale.  "  e.xclaimed  Jud. 
"He  's  the  swiftest,  fiercest  brute  that  swims. 
I  've  .seen  a  pack  of  'em  kill  a  seventy-five-foot 
right  whale,  an'  swim  down  a  finback.  Once 
1  saw  a  single  killer  chew  up  a  big  baskin"- 
sliark  twice  his  size — an'  a  ba.skin'-shark  's 
>onie  bad  actor  himself.  There  ain't  nothin'  in 
the  sea  that  a  killer  's  scared  of.  "  finished  the 
old  trapper. 

"Xor  on  land,"  chimed  in  Xegouac,  unex- 
pectedly. "When  hunting  had  in  the  water, 
killers  swim  up  to  the  edge  of  the  floe  an<l 
change  into  great  wolves  and  gallop  across 
the  ice.  My  three  brothers  hunt  a  gray  wolf 
all  day  long  once.  When  he  tired  out  he 
jump  into  water,  turn  into  killer-whale,  and 
swim  away." 

Jud  nodded  politely. 

"I  never  happened  to  see  that  myself,"  he 
said,  "but  I  would  n't  put  anything  past  a 
killer-whale.  I  don't  think  though,  Joe,"  he 
went  on.  "that  this  .Saanak  is  a  safe  chap  to 
sign  up  with.  He  looks  like  a  fellow  who  's 
all  the  time  himtin'  for  trouble — an'  generally 
findin'    it." 

"I  go,"  said  Joe.  for  the  fourth  time,  nor 
could  the  re.st  of  the  party  say  anything  to 
make  him  change  his  mind. 

"You  may  go,"  said  Jud,  mournfully,  at  last, 
"hut  will  you  come? — that  's  the  question." 

Breakfast  over,  the  whole  party  went  down 
to  the  beach,  where  they  found  .Saanak  waiting 
for  them,  the  tattooed  whale-marks  from  nos- 
tril to  ear  gleaming  red  against  his  grim  face. 
Draw-n  up  on  the  sand  was  his  pet  two-man 
bidarka,  made  of  selected  skins,  oiled  until  it 


glistened,  and  whicli  he  u.sed  only  for  his  an- 
nual whale-hunts.  In  the  bow  compartment 
were  his  harpoons  and  lances.  Negouac  told 
the  Argonauts  that  in  Saanak's  tribe  whale- 
hunting  was  hereditary.  The  secrets  and  the 
weapons  of  this  big-game  sport  of  the  seas 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  cer- 
tain families:  and  when  a  hunter  became  fa- 
mous throughout  the  tribe  for  his  skill  and 
success,  after  death  his  body  was  embalmed 
and  preserved  in  some  lonely  cave.  Thither, 
before  a  great  hunt,  each  hunter  would  go 
alone  and  lay  his  weapons  in  the  hand  of  the 
dead  chief,  so  that  some  of  his  virtue  might 
pass  into  them. 

The  harpoons  had  handles  six  feet  in  length, 
of  some  .sTrange  foreign  wood  which  ocean 
currents  had  carried  up  from  the  south.  To 
the  head  of  these  shafts  were  lashed  polished 
sockets  of  walrus  ivory.  To  these  were  fitted 
spear-heads,  of  which  Saanak  had  several  in 
the  boat.  They  were  some  twelve  inches  long, 
with  barbs  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  were 
hammered  out  of  dull,  .soft  iron. 

"That  made  from  sky-stone,"  observed 
Saanak,  as  the  boys  examined  them  curiously. 
.\s  they  looked,  Jud  told  them  of  the  great 
mass  of  meteoric  iron  which  had  fallen  on 
one  of  the  northernmost  capes  and  from  which 
all  the  Eskimo  obtained  their  iron  for  gen- 
erations, until  an  Arctic  explorer  brought  it 
liack  for  a  museum  and  robbed  thousands  of 
tlie  little  hunters  of  their  sole  supply  of  iron. 

In  the  .stout  .shaft  of  this  spear-head  a  round 
hole  had  been  drilled,  and  through  this  was 
fastened  a  coil  of  whale-rope,  beautifully 
plaited  from  tiny  strips  of  tough  walrus-hide 
in  a  curious  pattern  unlike  any  braid  which 
the  boys  had  ever  seen  before.  Negouac  told 
them  that  sometimes  it  took  a  whole  year  to 
braid  a  hundred-foot  whale-rope,  and  thai 
every  strand  was  made  of  the  finest  selected 
strips  of  carefully  cured  leather.  Once  made, 
a  whale-rope  was  handed  down  as  an  heir- 
loom from  father  to  .son  in  the  whaling  fam- 
ilies. All  three  of  the  harpoon  heads  which 
the  boys  examined  had  a  curious,  greasy  sur- 
face, showing  that  they  had  been  plunged  deep 
into  whale  blubber  on  many  a  successful  hunt. 
On  the  flat  side  of  each  head  had  been  carved 
curif)us  marks  like  little  sticks  set  in  bunches 
and  lines  and  angles.  Years  later.  Will  learned 
that  those  were  magic  runes,  good-luck  in- 
scriptions which  the  old  Norsemen  w'cre  ac- 
customed to  carve  on  their  weapons  in  their 
curious  written  language.  Be.side  the  har- 
poons, Saanak  had  a  couple  of  whale-lances. 
One  had  a  keen  iron  point  some  three  feet  long 
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set  in  a  five-foot  shaft,  while  the  other  was 
shorter  and  tipped  with  smooth  walrus  ivory. 

In  the  stern  cockpit,  where  Joe  was  to  sit, 
there  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  huge  double- 
bladed  paddles  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  use. 

"Looks  as  if  you  're  goiij'  to  be  the  crew," 
remarked  Jud,  "while  Mr.  Saanak  does  the 
huntin' !" 

Joe  said  not  a  word,  but  carefully  placed 
beside  him  his  rifle  and  a  couple  of  clips  of 
cartridges.  Saanak  watched  his  preparations 
scornfully. 

"Gun  no  good  for  whales,"  he  observed.  "I 
lend  you  lance  when  we  make  fast." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  suddenly  exclaimed  Jud, 
and  he  hurried  back  to  the  guest-lodge,  to  re- 
turn in  a  moment  with  a  clip  of  curiously  long 
cartridges  unlike  any  which  the  boys  had  ever 
seen  before.  "Load  up  with  these,"  he  said, 
thrusting  them  into  Joe's  hands.  "They  're 
high-power  explosive  cartridges  an'  make  a 
hole  half  as  big  as  your  hat.  I  would  n't 
waste  'em  on  you  boys  for  ordinary  shootin', 
but  I  believe  that  even  Fred  here  could  hit  a 
whale  at  harpoon  range — an'  he  "s  probably 
the  worst  shot  in  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Land  one  or  two  of  these  in  Mr.  Whale's  chest, 
an'  he  '11  sit  up  an'  take  notice,  no  matter  how 
big  he  is.  Good  luck !"  and  the  old  man 
slapped  Joe  cheerfully  on  his  unresponsive 
back,  although  very  doubtful  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  would  ever  see  him  again. 

Saanak  gave  them  no  time  for  any  further 
good-byes.  Motioning  Joe  into  his  seat,  he  sud- 
denly pushed  the  light  bidarka  away  from  the 
steep,  sloping  beach — and  the  hunt  was  on. 

As  they  sped  over  the  misty  waters,  great 
Shishaldin  muttered  in  the  distance  with  its 
high  head  shrouded  in  vapors.  Beyond  the 
beach,  the  frowning  rock-walls  which  but- 
tressed the  coast  were  covered  with  green  and 
gold  sphagnum  moss  and  tapestried  with 
many-colored  lichens.  On  them  the  big  burgo- 
master gulls  bred  in  thousands  and  circled 
overhead  in  stately  flight,  while  comical 
shovel-billed  sea-parrots  scurried  rapidly  and 
noiselessly  around  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
cliff.  Under  the  rapid  paddle-beats  of  Saanak 
and  Joe,  the  little  craft  shot  over  the  choppy 
waves  through  the  pass,  and  before  long  was 
skimming  the  lazy  swells  of  the  great  bay 
without.  As  usual,  a  portion  of  it  was  cov- 
ered with  the  fog,  which  is  always  a  part  of 
an  Arctic  summer.  Sometimes  the  mist  would 
lift  and  they  could  see  far  across  the  gleam- 
ing waters.  Again  it  would  settle  and  the 
bidarka  be  lost  in  a  smother  of  clammy  vapor. 


An  hour  went  by  nor  had  anj-  game  been 
sightetl,  although  they  were  approaching  the 
middle  of  the  great  bay,  which  usually  swarmed 
with  life.  Suddenly,  as  they  shot  out  of  a 
tangle  of  mist-wreaths,  the  smooth  water  all 
around  them  broke  and  foamed  as  a  herd  of 
blackfish  passed — small  whales  only  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  of  a  dead-black  color,  with 
square,  blufif  heads,  and  side  fins  shaped  like 
cutlass  blades.  The  mouth  of  each  was  so 
shaped  as  to  give  these  little  whales  a  smiling, 
happy  expression.  As  the  jolly-looking  pro- 
cession rolled  past,  Joe  looked  inquiringly  at 
Saanak,  knowing  that  the  blackfish  was  the 
usual  whale  to  be  attacked  by  Eskimo  hunt- 
ers ;  but  the  bow  paddler  gave  no  sign  of  even 
noticing  them.  It  was  evident  that  to-day  he 
hunted  only  big  game. 

Beyond  the  blackfish  school  the  mist  settled 
down  again,  and  a  few  moments  later  a 
gurgling,  plaintive  whistle  sounded  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  strange  unearthly 
tone  unlike  that  of  any  bird  or  beast  which 
Joe  had  ever  heard.  Then,  so  suddenly  that 
Joe  swerved  until  he  nearly  tipped  over  the 
bidarka,  a  great  white  back  showed  above  the 
surface  not  six  feet  away,  while  at  the  same 
instant  the  uncanny  whistle  sounded  again 
across  the  w'ater.  As  the  spectral  white  shape 
drifted  past,  Joe  recognized  the  beluga,  or 
white  whale,  another  one  of  the  smaller  w'hales 
hunted  by  Indians  and  Eskimo  alike.  Its  hide 
furnishes  the  porpoise  skin  of  commerce,  and 
its  flesh,  although  palatable,  is  occasionally 
dangerous,  whole  tribes  having  been  known 
to  be  poisoned  from  feasting  on  it.  Still 
Saanak  gave  no  sign,  but  paddled  steadily 
toward  the  center  of  the  bay. 

As  the  drop-curtain  of  the  mist  rose  again 
they  found  themselves  once  more  near  the 
same  school  of  blackfish  that  had  passed  them 
a  few  moments  before.  Suddenly,  from  far 
out  in  the  bay,  there  was  a  gleam  of  blue  that 
showed  in  the  sun  like  the  flash  of  polished 
steel.  For  an  instant  it  showed  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  then  went  under,  only 
to  reappear  two  seconds  later  a  hundred  yards 
nearer.  A.s  Saanak  saw  this  blue  flash  ap- 
proaching with  such  lightning-like  speed,  he 
dropped  his  paddle,  seized  one  of  his  lances, 
and  motioned  to  Joe  to  be  on  guard.  A  mo- 
ment later  there  flashed  into  sight  that  swift 
lancer  of  the  sea,  the  sword-fish.  This  one 
was  a  monster  of  its  kind,  nearly  eighteen 
feet  in  length,  with  a  big,  keen,  ivory  sword, 
more  than  two  feet  long,  thrust  out  in  front. 
As  this  giant  herring  whizzed  through  the 
water  its  magnificent  back  fin  of  blazing  blue 
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showed  high  above  the  surface ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proached with  the  speed  of  an  express-train, 
its  brilliant  eyes  blazed  on  either  side  of  the 
long  sharp  sword. 

For  the  first  time  Joe  realized  how  helpless 
an  earth-dweller  is  when  he  meets  the  water- 
people  in  their  own  country.  A  sword-fish 
can  drive  its  tusk  tlirough  two  feet  of  solid 
oak,  and  it  is  about  as  easy  to  escape  its  rush 


As  the  day  passed,  the  mist  burned  away  and 
finally  the  whole  expanse  of  the  bay  showed 
clear  before  them.  Suddenly,  far  away  across 
the  smoky  green  water,  appeared  what  looked 
like  a  fleet  of  small  craft,  each  one  showing  a 
black  flag  hanging  low  over  the  water.  As  they 
came  nearer,  Joe  could  count  fourteen  in  all. 
Back  and  forth  the  little  fleet  quartered,  keep- 
ing together  and  coming  nearer  to  the  bidarka 
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as  to  side-step  a  cannon-ball.  Fortunately  for 
both  of  the  hunters,  this  sword-fish  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  bidarka.  In  a  moment  ■  it  was 
among  the  school  of  little  whale  and  had  bur- 
ied its  keen  sword  clear  to  the  hilt  in  the 
dark  side  of  a  twenty-foot  blackfish.  With  an 
indescribable  twist  and  curve  of  its  lithe  body, 
the  sword-fish  disengaged  his  sword  and 
jilunged  into  another.  The  water  all  around  the 
bidarka  was  dyed  red  as  the  great,  ruthless  fish 
leaped  back  and  fortli,  plunging,  stabbing, 
twisting,  and  thrusting  until  the  startlefi  herd 
sounded  and  dived  and  swam  down  deep  to 
avoid  this  fatal  free-lance  of  the  sea.  The 
sword-fish  followed  them,  and  in  a  moment 
the  bidarka  was  alone  on  the  discolored  ocean 
swell.  As  they  moved  away,  both  of  the 
hunters  showed  their  training.  Two  white 
hunters  would  have  talked  over  for  hours  every 
detail  of  the  attack  and  their  escape.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  Joe  or  the  silent  Saanak. 
On  and  on  they  fled  over  the  heaving  waters. 


with  each  evolution,  until  Joe  could  make  out 
that  the  black  flag  which  each  of  these  pirates 
of  the  sea  flew  was  none  other  than  the  inky 
dorsal  fin  of  the  orca,  or  killer-whale.  As  they 
approached  closer,  each  killer  seemed  to  wear  a 
skin  of  polished  black  marble,  .so  smooth  was 
it.  Just  back  of  their  gleaming,  sinister  little 
eyes  these  wolves  of  the  sea  showed  a  white 
blotch,  like  a  splash  of  whitewash,  which  was 
repeated  again  across  their  sides,  just  beyond 
the  back  fin.  The  throat  and  belly  of  each  one 
were  of  the  same  pure  white,  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  sombre  black  of  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

From  its  pointed,  torpedo-like  head  to  its 
sleek,  double-fluked  tail,  the  orca  is  built  for 
speed.  To-day  the  well-drilled  pack  traveled 
-SO  close  to  the  surface  that  their  fins  and  the 
rounded  curves  of  their  black  backs  showed 
constantly  above  water.  As  they  swam,  each 
killer  kept  its  place  and  distance,  so  that  their 
regular  ranks  produced  an  extraordinary  ef- 
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feet  of  discipline  and  power.  Saanak  signaled 
Joe  to  stop  paddling-,  and  the  bidarka  drifted 
motionless.  With  smooth  swiftness,  the  black 
band  circled  through  the  water  on  the  lookout 
for  some  prey  with  which  to  satisfy  their 
insatiable  appetites.  Once  or  twice  one  ap- 
proached close  to  the  bidarka  and  seemed  to 
look  it  over  questioningly  and  then  went  on, 
evidently  convinced  that  there  was  nothing 
very  appetizing  about  this  hollow,  motionless 
monster.  Joe  knew  from  the  stories  which  he 
had  heard  about  these  giant  sea-wolves  that, 
once  wounded  or  aroused,  they  would  dash 
upon  any  moving  thing  within  sight,  which 
was  evidently  the  reason  why  Saanak  had 
stopped  paddling.  The  further  fact  that  he 
made  no  effort  to  attack  any  of  that  fierce 
company  also  convinced  Joe  that  the  orca  was 
not  included  in  the  list  of  whales  wdiich 
Saanak  hunted  for  food  or  glory. 

As  the  two  watched,  they  saw  an  instance 
of  killer  craft  and  ferocity  which  would  well 
make  any  human  hunter  hesitate  before  en- 
gaging even  the  least  of  that  black-and-white 
pack.  Not  far  from  the  bidarka  towered  a 
blue-and-green  iceberg  which  had  broken  off 
from  one  of  the  glaciers  and  like  some  majestic 
crystal  castle  was  sailing  slowly  down  the  bay. 
In  the  water  by  its  farther  end  suddenly 
showed  the  vast  bulk  and  small  head  of  a  cow- 
walrus,  with  a  little  walrus-calf  swimming 
near  her.  As  the  mother  walrus  up-ended  in 
the  water,  she  looked  like  a  huge,  moth-eaten 
hair  trunk.  The  calf  was  only  about  four 
feet  long  and  had  a  short  brown  coat  of  hair, 
which  contrasted  with  the  naked  skin  of  its 
giant  mother.  While  the  cow  swayed  and 
dozed  in  the  current  which  swept  by  the  berg, 
the  calf  swam  around  on  little  exploring  ex- 
peditions of  its  own,  never  going  more  than 
a  few  feet  away  from  its  mother. 

Unfortunately  for  itself,  the  wicked  little 
eyes  of  one  of  the  orca  band  caught  sight  of 
its  movements.  Swerving  away  from  its  com- 
panions with  one  sweep  of  its  serrated  tail,  the 
killer  shot  through  the  green  water  toward  the 
unconscious  calf.  Aroused  by  some  instinct 
of  danger,  the  latter  looked  up  to  see  a  black 
death  rushing  toward  it  like  an  express-train. 
With  a  little  terrified  bleat  the  baby-walrus 
sculled  rapidly  to  the  side  of  its  sleeping 
mother,  and,  with  a  desperate  eiYort.  clam- 
bered up  on  her  bluff,  square  shoulders  and 
perched  there,  seemingly  out  of  harm's  wa}'. 
Crafty  as  fierce,  the  killer  swept  down  upon 
the  two,  and,  before  the  drowsy  mother  wal- 
rus was  fully  awake,  struck  her  huge  floating 
body  with  a  bump  that  sent  the  calf  spinning 


through  the  air  to  land  in  the  water  with  a 
splash  ten  feet  away.  There  was  an  arrowy 
twist  and  curve  of  the  sleek,  black  body,  and 
as  the  calf  tried  again  to  return  to  its  mother, 
a  dreadful  mouth,  filled  with  a  double  row  of 
huge  pointed  teeth,  opened  at  its  side.  There 
was  another  bleat  of  distress  and  pain  as  the 
fatal  teeth  sank  deep  into  the  soft,  woolly  lit- 
tle body ;  a  worrying  motion  of  the  great 
jaws,  a  gulp,  and  the  calf  disappeared  down 
the  insatiable  maw  of  the  sea-wolf,  which 
an  instant  later  wheeled  and  started  back  to  re- 
join its  band. 

It  was  not  to  escape  unscathed.  As  the 
grim  jaws  closed  on  the  calf,  the  mother 
walrus,  with  a  raging  bellow,  started  toward 
the  killer.  Her  shapeless  body  seemed  sud- 
denly to  develop  lines  and  curves  of  unsus- 
pected speed,  and  before  the  orca,  swift  as 
it  was,  could  reach  its  fellow^s,  the  walrus  was 
upon  it.  Too  late  to  save  her  calf's  life,  she 
was  in  time  to  avenge  his  death.  Before  the 
shining  black-and-white  body  of  the  killer- 
whale  could  sw-erve  out  of  her  path,  the  wal- 
rus had  sunk  both  of  her  long  tusks  deep  into 
its  smooth  back.  The  orca  twisted  and  bent 
like  a  bow  under  the  pain  of  the  stab,  until  . 
at  last  it  fairly  tore  itself  away  from  those 
piercing  tusks. 

.  The  wounded  wolf  of  the  sea  gnashed  and 
snapped  at  the  shoulders  of  the  cow.  but  even 
a  killer's  iron  jaws  are  powerless  against  the 
three-inch  armor-plate  which  protects  the 
neck  and  shoulders  of  a  walrus.  As  the  keen 
tusks  again  grazed  its  flank  the  orca  wheeled, 
and  dashed  through  the  water  to  take  its 
place  again  in  the  pack.  As  it  reached  the 
black-and-white  company,  still  quartering 
back  antl  forth  in  ordered  ranks,  the  wounded 
killer  met  with  an  unexpected  and  appalling 
reception.  At  the  first  scent  and  sight  of  the 
gaping  slashes  on  its  back,  the  whole  band  of 
sea-wolves  was  transformed.  Breaking  ranks, 
they  leaped  like  tigers  upon  their  unfor- 
tunate companion,  and  literal!)-  tore  it  to  pieces. 

The  water  was  churned  into  a  raging  foam 
by  the  gnashing  jaws  o"f  the  attackers  and  the 
tortured  twistings  and  turns  of  the  wounded 
orca  as  it  tried  in  vain  to  escape.  The  strug- 
gle stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  One 
moment  the  water  was  a  welter  of  froth  and 
tumult,  of  leaping  bodies  and  snapping  jaws. 
The  next,  the  killers  were  bjiA;  in  their  ranks 
again,  ranging  the  sea  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Of  the  wounded  orca,  there  remained  not 
a  trace.  Yet  the  insatiable  ai)i>«ites*i^^that 
fierce   pack   were   only   whetted   by   their   can- 
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iiibal  feast,  and  they  patrolled  the  waters  on 
the  lookout  for  more  prey,  while,  from  the 
edge  of  tlic  berg,  the  mother  walrus  bellowed 
in  vain  for  the  calf  that  would  come  back  to 
her  no  more. 

A  moment  later,  the  vast  iceberg  shook  and 
swayed,  while  far  under  water  a  sound  as  of 
some  enormous  body  rubbing  against  the 
rough  ice  could  he  distinctly  heard.  Suddenly 
the  sea  boiled  like  a  pot,  aiitl  up  through  the 
foaming  water  showed  first  the  huge  head  and 
then  part  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  created  mammals,  the  right  whale.  It 
had  been  rubbing  off  barnacles  and  the  Crus- 
tacea called  whale-lice  against  the  base  of  the 
berg.  Enormous  plates  of  bone  on  either  side 
of  its  head  came  together  at  the  front,  mak- 
ing a  rude  prow,  which  gives  this  whale  its 
other  name  of  bow-head.  I^'or  a  moment,  Joe 
gasped.  The  vast  body  stretched  away 
through  the  water  a  good  sixty  feet.  Tiie 
huge  head,  which  showed  first,  was  more  than 
twenty  feet  from  the  blunt  nose  to  the  short 
fore  flukes,  where  the  mighty  neck  began. 

Before  the  whale  had  sounded,  it  had  been 
feeding  by  the  simi)le  process  of  swimming 
witii  its  mouth  open  where  clouds  of  minute 
Crustacea  had  .stained  the  water  red  and 
brown.  Sifting  these  through  a  sieve  of 
swinging  baleen,  or  whale-bone,  which  with  a 
right  whale  takes  the  place  of  teeth,  it  had 
compressed  the  mouthful  with  its  tongue,  a 
two-ton  mass  of  flesh,  and  swept  it  down  to 
its  three-inch  gullet.  Thereafter,  it  had  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  under  water,  which  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  time  during  which  a  right 
whale  may  stay  away   from  the  surface. 

As  the  double  jet  of  vapor,  which  marks  a 
bow-head,  spouted  aloft,  every  sinister  black 
fin  of  the  killer  squadron  wheeled  and  sped 
toward  the  unreckoning  monster.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  this  dark  pack  of  tile  .sea 
could  pull  down  the  mammoth  whale  whose 
bulk  was  a  hundred  times  larger  than  that  of 
any  one  of  its  assailants,  ^'et  the  contest  was 
not  so  uneven  as  it  appeared.  The  bow-head 
could  not  escape  by  diving  to  unknown  depths. 
For  its  very  life's  .sake  it  must  stay  on  the 
surface  for  over  au  hour  and  breathe  deeply 
of  the  upper  air.  This  whale  was  an  old  bull, 
cased  from  head  to  tail  in  two  feet  of  blubber, 
and  its  speed  was  less  than  half  of  its  lean, 
lithe  opponents.  L'nlike  the  terrible  cachalot, 
or  sperm-whale,  it  bad  no  teeth.  While  its 
ponderous  half-moon  flukes  could  dash  the 
life  out  of  any  orca  on  which  they  might 
land, -the  arrowy  speed  of  the  killers  made 
them   comparatively   safe    from   any   such   at- 


tack. There  remained  only  its  vast  bulk  for  a 
protection — and  mere  size  avails  little  against 
speed  and  skill. 

As  the  killer  pack  encircled  the  doomed 
whale,  Saaii^k,  with  a  quick  turn  of  his  pad- 
dle, shot  the  bidarka  into  the  lee  of  the  ice- 
berg, where  it  was  partially  protected  by  a 
sunken  reef  of  ice  which  jutted  out  under 
water  from  the  wall  of  the  berg.  In  a  fight 
for  the  championship  of  the  sea,  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  contestants  were  en- 
titled to  a  free  field  so  far  as  Joe  and  himself 
were  concerned.  At  that  moment  the  great 
whale  seemed  to  sense  the  approach  of  its 
enemies  and  its  vast  bulk  shot  away  from  the 
iceberg  a  hundred  feet  or  more  where  it 
could  have  free  play  for  its  flukes. 

The  attack  of  the  killers  was  so  swift  that 
the  two  hunters  could  scarcely  sec  what  had 
happened.  .All  in  an  instant  the  sea  liroke  into 
a  mass  of  waves,  and  out  of  a  smother  of  froth 
and  foam  the  vast  bulk  of  the  whale  sprang 
into  the  air  and  fell  back  with  a  crash  that 
could  be  heard  a  mile  away. 

In  and  out  of  the  spray  leaped  and  darted 
the  .smooth  black  forms  of  the  killers.  Around 
and  around  the  whole  group  wheeled  and 
whirled,  while  cavernous  bcllowings  sounded 
as  the  beset  bull  fought  for  air.  At  regular  in- 
tervals, one  after  another  of  the  orcas  sprang 
into  the  air,  and,  with  a  smashing  blow  of 
tail  and  fin,  came  down  upon  the  rounded  back 
of  the  whale  with  an  imjiact  that  shook  even 
its  braced  and  padded  bulk.  Once,  as  the 
hull  up-ended  and  stood  almost  upright  in 
the  water,  its  vast  head  showed  above  the 
foam  and  tiic  hunters  .saw  the  cruel  methods 
of  the  killers. 

Two  of  the  largest  of  the  band  had  clamped 
and  locked  their  terrible  teeth  deep  into  cither 
side  of  the  whale's  vast  lower  jaw  and  hung 
there  like  bulldogs,  dragging  down  with  all 
of  their  weight  and  strength  in  an  attempt  to 
force  open  the  great  cavern  of  the  mouth. 
Tipping  backward  until  if  swung  its  worrying 
opponents  clear  of  the  water,  the  great  whale 
tried  in  vain  to  break  their  hold.  Finding 
that  their  locked  grip  was  not  to  be  broken, 
the  old  bull  tlirew  himself  forward  with  an- 
other crash,  evidently  attempting  to  fall  upon 
one  or  both  of  his  tormentors.  It  was  in  vain. 
Swinging  their  sup|)le  bodies  to  one  side,  tiie 
killers  easily  avoided  the  crushing  smash  of 
llie  whale's  fall.  The  drop  threw  its  great 
flukes  clear  of  the  water.  Swinging  them  like 
a  scythe,  the  bow-head  struck  out  at  random. 
By  a  chance  blow,  one  of  the  flukes  .struck 
a  killer  full  on  its  back  and  sheared  through 
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flesli,  fin,  and  bone,  cutting  the  black  body  al- 
most in  half.  As  before,  the  orcas  sprang 
upon  their  wounded  comrade,  and  another 
cannibal  feast  followed,  which  only  ended 
when  the  last  fragments  of  the  struggling 
killer  had  disappeared. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  fearsome  ally 
of  the  black  band  appeared.  Up  from  the 
depths  drifted  a  sinister  shape  whose  under- 
shot jaw,  studded  with  cruel,  saw-edged  teeth 
marked  it  as  a  member  of  the  shark  family. 
Its  cold,  greenish,  implacable  eyes  glowed  as 
it  caught  sight  of  the  wounded  whale.  The 
upper  lobe  of  the  forked  tail  of  this  newcomer 
tapered  out  in  a  crescent  curve  of  flexible 
lione  nearly  as  long  as  the  rest  of  its  twenty- 
foot  body  and  edged  like  a  scimitar.  This 
whip-like  tail  identified  the  monster  as  a 
thresher  shark,  which  is  often  found  fighting 
on  the  side  of  a  killer  band  for  a  share  of  the 
booty.  As  it  approached  the  bow-head,  the 
shark  suddenly  balanced  itself  upon  its  head 
so  close  to  the  surface  that  its  enormous  flail- 
like tail  curved  clear  out  of  the  water.  Div- 
ing downward,  it'  landed  on  the  back  of  the 
whale  with  this  curved  weapon,  a  smashing 
blow,  which  echoed  across  the  bay  and  cut  out 
a  strip  of  blubber  five  feet  long. 

The  noise  seemed  to  arouse  the  orcas,  for 
line  after  another  they  followed  suit.  Bend- 
ing their  lithe  bodies  like  salmon  leaping  a 
waterfall,  they  sprang  into  the  air  and  landed 
one  after  another  upon  the  great  whale's  broad 
back.  And  the  two  grim  killers  hanging  to  the 
whale's  jaw  had  kept  their  grip  through  all 
the  mad  turmoil  of  the  fighting  and  never 
ceased  to  drag  downward  with  all  their  weight 
and  strength. 

Little  by  little  the  great  whale's  stamina 
waned.  It  was  not  built  for  endurance,  and 
the  storm  of  blows  and  slashes  which  fell 
upon  it,  without  an  instant's  cessation,  sapped 
its  vitality.  The  bellowing  sound  of  the  air 
forced  in  and  out  through  its  blow-holes 
changed  to  gurgling  groans  as  more  and  more 
water  mixed  with  the  air,  and  the  vast  jaw 
dropped  open  a  few  inches  as  the  worrying 
killers  at  its  head  increased  their  efforts.  With 
a  last  rally,  the  whale  stood  upright  in  the 
w-ater,  and,  bringing  its  jaws  together  once 
more,  shook  its  great  head  like  a  bull  trying 
to  dash  off  a  pair  of  worrying  dogs. 

.\t  this  moment  another  fatal  ally  of  the 
killer  band  appeared.  Across  the  waters 
lashed  into  foam  shot  the  same  sapphire  flash 
that  had  approached  the  blackfish.  Toward 
the  whale,  fighting  for  its  life,  whizzed  like 
a  torpedo  the  sword-fish.     As  the  great  mam- 


mal raised  its  head,  the  fierce  sea-rover  drove 
its  sharp  lance  clear  to  the  hilt  just  below  the 
whale's  neck,  where  beats  the  gigantic  heart. 
It  was  a  fatal  blow.  Instantly  the  clouds  of 
white  spray  from  the  blow-holes  turned  a  dark 
red  and  the  stricken  whale  whirled  around 
and  around,  with  trembling,  shaking  move- 
ments, in  its  death-flurry.  Little  by  little  the 
lower  jaw  sagged,  until  the  great  cavern  of  a 
mouth,  screened  by  swinging  whalebone,  fell 
open.  Within,  showed  the  vast,  soft  tongue. 
On  the  instant,  fighting  and  struggling  like 
demons  for  a  place,  the  killers  thronged  in  and 
snapped  off  great  masses  from  the  two-ton 
tongue.  This  was  the  prize  for  which  they 
had  fought.  Almost  instantly  it  was  devoured, 
and  in  balanced  ranks  the  black  fins  started 
away.  The  shark  tore  off  masses  of  blubber 
with  its  undershot  jaw  until  it  sank,  almost 
too  gorged  to  swim.  The  sword-fish  appar- 
ently received  nothing  from  the  fight  save  the 
pleasure  of  again  and  again  stabbing  its  sharp 
sword  into  the  blubber-bound  body. 

Joe  had  watched  the  killers  frowningly.  A 
great  disgust  and  hatred  for  these  cruel  black 
devils  of  the  sea  had  possessed  him.  Sud- 
denly, around  the  bend  of  the  berg  whirled  the 
last  of  the  pack,  which  had  lingered  behind 
the  others.  As  its  deep-set,  evil  little  eyes 
caught  sight  of  the  bidarka,  with  a  flirt  of  its 
supple  body  it  swerved,  and  looked  the  little 
craft  over  challengingly.  It  was  too  much 
for  Joe's  pride.  Already  unconsciously  he 
had  resented  the  brute  savagery  of  these 
wolves  of  the  sea.  Now  every  human  instinct 
revolted   against   the    arrogance    of   this   one. 

In  a  flash  his  rifle  was  at  his  shoulder. 
There  was  a  shout  of  warning  from  Saanak, 
but  Joe  heeded  it  not.  Aiming  carefully  at 
the  black  fore  shoulder,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  ne.xt  instant  what  seemed  an  avalanche 
of  fierce  flesh  rushed  down  upon  the  bidarka. 
Saanak  dropped  his  paddle  and  seized  a  har- 
poon in  each  hand.  As  the  monster  rushed 
into  range,  he  buried  first  one  and  then  the 
other  deep  into  the  black,  vibrant  back.  So 
far  as  stopping  the  rush  of  the  killer,  they 
might  as  well  have  been  knitting  needles. 
With  his  eyes  gleaming  like  blue  fire,  the 
Norselander  seized  a  lance,  prepared  to  die 
fighting.  Joe  fired  two  more  shots.  One 
bullet  struck  within  the  gaping,  steel-lined 
jaws  and  exploded  harmlessly.  The  other 
landed  lower  down  and  burst  well  within  the 
sheathed  bones  of  the  neck.  Although  blood 
spouted  from  the  wound,  it  did  not  slack  the 
rush  of  the  killer  in  the  least.  Another  sec- 
ond,  and   it   seemed   as   if   the   black   torpedo- 
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like  head  would  crasli  through  the  flimsy  side 
of  the  bidarka. 

Just  as  Saanak  stabbed  desperately  at  the 
open  jaws,  the  orca  shot  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  hung  there,  struggHng.  It  had 
grounded  on  the  concealed  reef  of  rough  ice 
which  stretched  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
that  surface  and  back  of  which  Saanak  had 
placed  the  bidarka.  For  an  instant  the  black- 
and-white  body  hung,  not  two  yards  from  the 
boat,  struggling  and  lashing  with  all  its  fierce 
length  in  order  to  win  the  deeper  water  be- 
yond. Slowly  the  grim  form  slid  forward  and 
Saanak  plunged  his  stabbing-lance  again  and 
again  into  the  mottled  hide,  but  the  killer  only 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  reach  the  bidarka. 
Little  by  little  the  vast  body  wormed  its  way 
across  the  rough  ice  until  it  seemed  as  if  one 
more  plunge  would  send  it  into  the  deeper 
water  beyond,  where  the  bidarka  lay.  Two 
seconds  more  would  decide.  Saanak  stabbed 
once  more,  driving  his  lance  in  with  all  his 
weight  and  strength  behind  it.  There  was  a 
sharp  crack,  and,  with  a  groan,  the  huge  Es- 


kimo found  himself  holding  only  a  broken 
handle  in  his  hand. 

"Stoop  down,"  commanded  Joe,  sharply. 
Involuntarily  the  other  obeyed.  As  the  killer 
surged  forward,  there  was  the  crash  of  a  rifle- 
shot, followed  instantly  by  another.  Both  bul- 
lets struck,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  angle 
where  the  neck  of  the  killer  joined  the  body, 
and  exploded  as  they  met  the  heavy  bones 
below  the  black  skin.  The  eft'ect  was  mirac- 
ulous, taking  into  consideration  the  size  of  the 
orca  and  the  diminutive  bullets.  As  they 
burst,  they  tore  away  the  whole  upper  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart  of  the  killer.  With  one 
last  plunge,  it  shot  off  the  reef,  and  its  steel 
jaws  snapped  together  in  its  death-struggle,  not 
two  feet  from  the  bidarka.  As  the  struggles 
died  away,  Saanak  fastened  a  float  to  the  great 
body  and  drew  out  his  harpoons,  one  after 
the  other.  Xot  until  then  did  he  turn  to  the 
Indian  boy. 

"Wear  this  thou  Killer  of  the  Sea-wolf." 
was  all  he  said — but  against  Joe's  chest 
dangled  the  Bear-claw. 


(To  be  continued) 


HOMEWARD   BOUND 

By  ALICE  M.  CAHILL 

When  the  fishing-boats  come  home  at   night 

Along  the  river  way, 
I  love  to  watch  their  silhouettes 

Stand  out  in  black  and  gray. 

1  love  to  watch  the  setting  sun 

Sink  down  behind  the  dunes, 
.\nd  send  across  the  water  smooth 

A  path  just  like  the  moon's. 


.A.nd  some  day,  when  I  'm  grown 
And  know  just  what  is  right, 

I  '11  paint  a  picture  of  the  boats 
.A.S  they  come  home  at  night. 


md  tall. 


M\'  X'ISIT  TO  THE  TOW  HRS 

Bv    MAR^'    KELSEY 


The  Towers  was  a  real  French  chateau,  and 
very  old.  but  crumbling  gradually  into  ruins. 
I  had  been  told  how  quaint  and  picturesque  it 
was.  so  1  went  one  day  to  see  it,  not  knowing 


and  lastly,  I'aulettc,  the  baby,  never  quite  con- 
tent out  of  Luciennc's  anns. 


Such 


a   room 


!     There  were  two   iron  cots 


•  TAILKTTK.    THE    H\H\.    \V.\S    NEVEH    QUITE    CONIEiNT 
OUT    OF    LUCIEXNE'S    ARMS" 

that  the  family  who  lived  there  were  refugees. 
My  own  work  was  among  those  mihappy  peo- 
ple, for  I  had  come  into  the  town  with  a  little 
group  of  Quakers  for  the  special  purpose  of 
helping  the  refugees  who  had  there  taken  shel- 
ter after  being  driven  from  their  own  homes. 

.\s  I  approached  I  saw  how  comfortless  the 
old  place  was  and  how  miserable  and  poverty- 
stricken  were  the  surroundings.  The  ground 
was  of  trampled  mud.  littered  with  rubbish  and 
refuse:  but  beside  the  door,  some  one  had  niadf 
a  tiny  garden.  Somehow,  it  was  a  pathetic 
•  little  garden.  It  was  marked  off  by  a  barrier 
of  pebbles,  and  was  planted  with  pink  daisies 
from  the  meadows.  I  saw  that  some  one  there 
loved  flowers. 

.\  big  girl  of  about  fourteen  stood  in  tin 
doorway,  and  when  I  asked  if  I  might  see  the 
house,  she  turned  at  once  to  the  tower  whicli 
formed  the  corner  of  the  building  and  led  nu' 
up  the  broken  stairs  and  into  the  big  room 
above,  where  all  the  family  lived  together.  The 
four  girls  were  there  as  I  came  in.  Lucienne. 
my  guide,  was  the  oldest,  and  after  her  came 
Marcellc,  sturdy,  rosy,  and  tousle-haired,  Adclc, 


covered  with  soiled  blankets,  but  no  mattresses, 
one  broken  chair,  and  a  wretched  stove  built 
up  on  loose  bricks.  There  was  almost  nothing 
m  the  way  of  cooking  utensils,  not  a  water- 
|iitcher  in  the  house,  and  only  one  tin  wash- 
li;isin.  Those  four  little  girls  had  slept  all 
through  the  bitter  winter  on  the  bare  floor. 
Apparently,  they  had  only  one  or  two  little 
uarments  each — yet  the  children  seemed  ex- 
traordinarily healthy  and  well,  and  not  at  all 
dissatisfied  with  life.  Rut  oh!  what  terrible 
surroundings  from  which  to  draw  the  first 
impression  of  babyhood. 

Squalor    and    poverty    and    flirt — at    first    I 


THE  ROOM  WHERE  ALL  THE  KAMU.V   LIVED  TOCETHBR 

thought  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  found  in 
that  unhomelike  home.     Rut  as  I  turned  to  go, 
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I  caught  sight  of  something  bright,  hke  sun- 
shine, on  the  window-ledge  of  the  tiny  room 
that  was  formed  by  another  tower  which 
opened  off  the  farther  room.  It  was  a  plant  of 
blooming  wallflower,  growing  in  an  extrava- 
gance of  blossom  in  an  old  tin  can  and  filling 
all  the  surrounding  air  with  its  rare  and  deli- 
cious perfume. 

"How  lovely  !"  I  said,  and  Lucienne  smiled 
responsively.  Somehow  I  realized  that  it  was 
she  who  had  planted  the  little  garden  at  the 
door.  I  felt  glad  that  there  was  one  beautiful 
thing  to  brighten  those  sad  little  lives. 

Each  little  grimy  palm  had  a  few  coins 
pressed  into  it  as  I  said  good-by ;  and  as  I 
walked  away,  I  wondered  what  could  be  done 
for  my   little   new   friends.     It  was  a   serious 


question  and  I  pondered  it  very  gravely.  I  was 
almost  home  again  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
pattering  feet  behind  me. 

"Mademoiselle !"  I  heard  some  one  call 
breathlessly. 

Running  toward  me  with  all  her  might  was 
]\Iarcelle.  her  sturdy  little  legs  twinkling  under 
her,  but  her  breath  almost  exhausted. 

"This — is — for  you  !"  she  gasped  as  she  ap- 
proached me,  and  she  held  out  to  me  the  bloom- 
ing wallflower  in  its  old  tin  can  ! 

I  carried  the  plant  back  with  me  and  planted 
it  in  our  own  little  garden.  During  all  the 
spring  it  bloomed  there,  and  it  made  me  under- 
stand that  my  poor  children  of  the  Towers 
were  not  altogether  poor.  Theirs  was  the 
wealth  of  generous  hearts, 


SIR    ISAAC   NEWT 

Bv  ROBERT  EMMET  WARD 


It  is  Sir  Isaac  Newt  I  sing, 

A  most  unusual  theme ! 
He  dwells  remote  by  many  a  spring 
And  many  a  sylvan  stream. 
Nor  does  he  mean 
To  blush  unseen  ; 

.A  lurid  scarlet  suit, 
With  spots  of  black,  adorns  his  back- 
Resplendent  Isaac  Newt ! 


The  strangely  simple  life  he  leads, 

He  loves  to  lead  alone. 
Supplying  everything  he  needs 
By  efforts  of  his  own. 
He  never  eats 
I'nwholesome  sweets ; 

He  does  not  care  for  fruit. 
^'oung  algre  a^e  his  choicest  meats- 
Ascetic  Isaac  Newt ! 


He  loves  decaying  wood  and  damp ; 

He  hates  to  travel  far ; 
His  presence  may  disrupt  a  camp 
Where  timorous  damsels  are. 
But  though  his  charms 
Cause  wild  alarms, 

Discovered  in  one's  boot. 
Not  even  the  campers'  cook  he  harms- 
Innocuous  Isaac  Newt ! 


I  f  you  should  take  him  unawares, 

In  water  or  on  land,' 
For  neither  limbs  nor  tail  he  cares — 
He  '11  leave  them  in  your  hand. 
A  snapped-off  limb 
Is  naught  to  him  ! 

He  seeks  the  shortest  route 
To  solitude  till  it  's  renewed — 
The  Spartan  Isaac  Newt! 


A  line  of  Wordsworth's,  widely  known. 

Describes  him,  by  the  by — 
A  Molge  "by  a  mossy  stone. 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye." 
Who  knows  the  themes 
Whereon  he  dreams 

By  rock  or  moldering  root  ? 
None  can  beguile  the  faintest  smile 
From  grave  Sir  Isaac  Newt  I 


Akin  to  the  batrachian  gens 

And  Salamandridcc. 
His  ways  are  worthy  abler  pens 
Than  this  vouchsafed  to  me. 
Though  rather  wet 
And  slippery,  yet 

He  certainly  is  "cute"  ! 
If  seeking  an  unusual  pet, 
Whv  not  Sir  Isaac  Newt? 


THE  HUNGRY  BOY 


Dear  me !  dear  me !    I  have  not  had 

A  single  thing  to  eat 
Since  dinner-time  ! — that  is,  except 

Raw  turnips  and  a  beet; 
And  doughnuts — just  a  few  of  'em; 

"Bout  six  fine  pears: — oh,  yes, 
A  few  red  apples  in  the  lane — 

And  raspherries,   I   guess. 
I  'd  'most  forgotten  Grandma  made 

A  hatch  o'  cookies ;   four 
Was  ev'ry  one  she  gave  to  me  — 

Of  course  I  wanted  more. 


When  eating  nuts,  1  work  so  hard 

To  crack  and  pick  'em  out, 
I  'm  always  hungry  just  as  long 

As  there  are  nuts  about. 
Of  course,  you  said  that  Mrs.  Smith 

Gave  me  this  piece  of  pie. 
While  Mrs.  Jones's  chocolate  cake 

She  asked  me  please  to  try  ! 
I  may  have  had  some  other  things: 

I   cannot  tell,   indeed ; 
Seem   's  though   I    'd   hardly   had   enough 

A  hungry  mouse  to  feed  ! 

George  U'.  Tiitlle 
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THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER  OF  SCOTLAND 


We  can  understand  why  France  is  proud  to 
show  the  lily  on  her  standard,  and  why  England 
chooses  the  rose,  and  even  cuter  into  the  feel- 
ing' of  Ireland  for  the  quaint  green  trefoil  of 
the  shamrock,  but  many  of  us  have  wondered 
why  Scotland  should  have  taken  the  thistle, 
when  she  had  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the 
harebell  and  the  glorious  richness  of  the 
heather  to  choose  from. 

There  is  a  reason,  however,  why  this  rough 
outcast  of  the  waste  places  is  honored  above 
all  other  flowers  and  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of 
the  Scot  than  all  the  lovely  blossoms  that  show 
their  sweet  faces  on  the  rugged  mountains  and 
wild  moors,  for  the  very  land  itself  was  once 
saved  to  them  by  the  thistle. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  the  sun  was 
shining  on  the  same  grim  crags  and  rocky 
shores  that  we  see  to-day  from  the  deck  of  the 
ocean  liner,  and  putting  golden  caps  on  the 
dancing  waves  that  broke  on  the  strip  of  silver 
sand  below  a  frowning  cliff  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Scotland,  just  as  he  does  to-day.  In- 
land, the  mountains  reared  their  huge  gray 
Inilk,  and  the  heather  stretched  like  an  endless 
carpet  of  purple  and  gold  and  pink  over  the 
rolling  moors  where  only  deer  and  birds  and 
countless  myriads  of  insects  moved,  for  there 
were  no  cities,  no  villages,  not  even  a  road,  and 
on  the  east  the  blue  sea  stretched  out  to  the 
blue  sky,  without  a  speck  on  its  surface. 

A  little  bay  lay  just  behind  the  headland, 
and  along  its  rocky  shores  a  few  rude  huts 
were  scattered,  little  more  than  shelters  from 
the  weather,  most  of  them,  without  windows 
or  chimneys  and  often  with  only  a  curtain  of 
coarse  homespun  cloth  for  a  door.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  a  street,  the  little  dwellings 
clinging  to  the  hillside  wherever  the  rocks  af- 
forded a  hiding-place,  for  these  were  rude 
times  and  safety  often  lay  in  escaping  the  no- 
tice of  visitors. 

A  hut  nestled  on  the  very  point  of  the  head- 
land, and  directly  in  front  of  it  rose  a  huge 
pile  of  brush  and  sticks  on  a  sort  of  platform 
of  stone.  A  woman  crouched  beside  this,  her 
chin  in  her  hands  and  her  eyes  gazing  steadily 
out  to  sea  through  a  narrow  opening  between 
two  tall  rocks.  A  boy  and  a  girl  played  about 
the  grass  at  her  side  like  wild  creatures,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  peer  through  the 
spy-hole  over  the  summer  sea. 

From  the  huts  along  the  hillside  half-seen 
figures  moved  about,  all  furtively  looking  out 


over  the  sea;  and  so  the  hours  wore  on  till 
noon,  when  suddenly  the  woman  by  the  beacon 
stood  erect,  and,  after  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand  for  a  moment,  suddenly  waved  her 
arms  and  uttered  a  wild  cry,  pointing  over  the 
water  to  where  a  speck  loomed  on  the  distant 
horizon. 

Instantly  the  whole  place  was  in  connnotioii. 
The  boy  rushed  into  the  hut,  and,  coming  out 
with  a  burning  brand,  set  fire  to  the  beacon, 
which  sent  a  thin  spiral  of  smoke  high  into 
the  air  before  it  broke  into  flames.  The  girl 
rushed  screaming  down  the  hill,  and  from 
every  hut  came  wild  figures,  brandishing  rude 
spears  and  huge  unwieldy  swords  in  defiance 
of  the  great  ship  that  came  swiftly  over  the 
sea,  its  high  gilded  prow  cutting  the  waves, 
and  the  sides  hung  with  the  shields  and  ban- 
ners of  the  warriors  who  thronged  the  decks 
and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  meet  the  waiting 
Scots. 

All  through  the  golden  afternoon  the  battle 
raged,  but,  as  the  sun  went  down,  the  Danes 
were  beaten  back  step  by  step,  till  at  last  they 
took  refuge  in  the  ship  and  sailed  away  into 
the  gathering  darkness,  leaving  the  exhausted 
but  triumphant  Scots  to  shout  defiance  till  the 
last  outline  faded  into  the  shadows  of  the 
north. 

Weary  with  their  battle,  and  feeling  secure 
for  the  first  time  in  many  long  days,  the  Scots 
stayed  only  to  care  for  their  wounded  and  re- 
count the  deeds  of  their  heroic  warriors;  then 
each  sought  his  home,  and  darkness  fell  on  the 
deep  sleep  of  men  worn  out  with  fighting  and 
tumult  and  free  from  the  fear  that  had  har- 
assed them  so  long'. 

For  weeks  they  had  lived  in  dread  of  this  at- 
tack and  the  beacon  had  stood  ready  day  and 
night  to  sinnmon  the  distant  clansmen  to  their 
aid,  but  to-night  onlj-  a  heap  of  ashes  smol- 
dered on  the  headland,  and  no  one  peered 
through  the  spy-hole  or  watched  the  shadowy 
sea.  And  so  it  was  that  no  one  saw  the  great 
ship  sailing  silently  back  again,  no  one  heard 
the  stealthy  landing  of  the  Danes,  furious  at 
their  defeat  and  determined  to  surprise  the 
valiant  defenders  who  had  beaten  them  off  a 
few  hours  before.  Softly  as  a  lapping  wave, 
they  stepped  to  the  beach  and  crept  up  the 
hillside,  and  the  leader  actually  had  his  hand 
on  the  doorway  of  the  first  hut  when  his  naked 
foot  trod  full  on  a  great  thistle.  The  pain  of  the 
thorns  piercing  his  flesh  so  unexpectedly  made 
him  cry  out — and  the  sleeping  Scots  awoke! 
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History  tells  us  how  desperately  they  fought 
to  defend  their  homes  and  how  this  time  there 
was  not  even  a  remnant  of  the  Danes  left  to 
csc.-ipe  to  the  ship,  which  the  Scots  sank  deep 
in  the  sea.  When  the  sun  rose  and  they  met 
Mil  the  shore  to  rejoice  over  their  victory,  they 
iiiuud  the  leader  of  the  Danes,  who  had  hcen 


struck  down  as  he  was  grasping  a  thistle. 
Then  they  raised  the  sturdy  plant,  so  like  their 
own  staunch  natures,  and  stuck  it  in.  their 
shields.  When  a  later  civilization  evolved  a 
flag,  the  thistle  was  accorded  the  place  of 
honor,  where  it  .still  rears  its  beautiful,  but 
rugged,  head,  beloved  by  every  son  of  Scotland. 

Bdilh  Oliver. 


tS'/fRuinbow 


^''^OliveCRicliards 


I   L'SEO  to  think  the  rainbow  lived  in  the 

sky. 
Until  one  day   I  blew  a  soap-bubble  high. 
And  in  it  were  the  colors  shining  so  clear, 
I    wondered    how   they    ever   came   away 

down  here. 


.\nd  sometimes  in  glass  they  gleam  so  sud- 
denly— 

Red,  blue,  and  yellow  all  at  once  you  '11  see  ! 

It  's  just  as  if  a  smile  or  a  fairy's  little  shoui 

Broke  through  from  somewhere  when  the  sun 
shines  out. 


THE  HAPPY  VENTURE 

By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 

By  the  author  of   "Blue   Magic" 

SYNOPSIS  OF   THE   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

^^'HEN  Mrs.  Sturgis  is  forced  to  go  to  a  sanatorium  to  recuperate  from  n  nervous  collapse,  following 
the  loss  of  almost  all  her  money,  her  children, —  Kenelm,  sixteen,  Felicia,  fifteen,  and  eight-year-old 
Kirk,  who  is  blind,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  move  to  a  ramshackle  old  farm  in  As- 
(|uam,  and  little  by  little  coax  it  into  friendliness  and  comfort.  Kirk  has  discovered  a  wonderful 
old  musician  who  lives  in  a  still,  dreaming  house  set  in  a  tangled  garden  near  by,  and,  through  his 
friendship,  has  entered  into  a  new  world.  "The  maestro,"  as  he  is  called,  invents  strange  games  and 
fairy  feasts,  and  plays  divine  music  on  the  piano  for  this  child,  who,  to  him,  replaces  his  own  son, 
who  ran  away  to  sea  years  before.  Ken,  who  has  decided  that  .something  must  be  done  to  eke  out 
the  dwindling  resources  of  his  little  family,  decides  to  utilize  an  abandoned  motor-boat  he  has  sal- 
\aged.  He  starts  the  "Sturgis  Water  Line,"  and  carries  trunks  from  the  railroad  terminal  to  Asquam 
in  an  hour,  a  great  improvement  over  the  week  usually  required  by  the  ill-managed  electric  freight. 
His  line  is  popular,  and  he  is  kept  busy.  Felicia  has  no  time  to  feel  lonely,  for  she  is  teaching 
Kirk,  whose  education  she  thinks  the  most  important  part  of  the  life  at  Asquam.  The  end  of  the 
chapter    finds    them    at    a    country    auction,    where    Felicia   covets   a  little   old  melodeon   which    is    for  sale. 


CHAPTER    IX 

FAME   COMES    COURTING 

The  people  were  gathering  at  the  sunny  side 
of  the  house;  the  auctioneer,  at  the  window, 
was  selling  pots  and  candles  and  pruning- 
shcars  and  kitchen  chairs.  Felicia  felt  soine- 
how  curiously  aloof,  and  almost  like  an  in- 
truder, in  this  crowd  of  people,  all  of  whom 
had  known  each  other  for  long  years  in  As- 
quam. They  shouted  pleasantries  across  in- 
tervening heads,  and  roared  as  one  when 
somebody  called  "  'Lisha"  bought  an  ancient 
stovepipe  hat  for  five  cents  and  clapped  it  on 
his  head,  adding  at  least  a  foot  to  his  already 
gaunt  and  towering  height.  She  felt,  too,  an  odd 
sense  of  pathos  at  the  sight  of  all  these  little 
possessions — some  of  them  heirlooms — being 
pulled  from  the  old  homestead  and  flaunted 
before  the  world.  She  did  not  like  to  sec  two 
or  three  old  women  fingering  the  fine  quilts 
and  saying  they  'd  be  a  good  bargain,  for 
"Maria  Troop  made  every  stitch  on  'em  her- 
self, and  she  alius  was  one  to  have  lastin' 
things."  Poor  little  Mrs.  Troop  was  there, 
tightly  buttoned  up  in  her  "store  clothes," 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  protesting  to 
the  auctioneer  that  the  "sofy"  was  worth 
"twicet  as  much  's  Sim  Rathbone  give  for  't." 

A  fearful  crash  of  crockery  within  brought 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  and  a  voice  from  the 
crowd  commented  jocularly,  "Huh  !  Breakin' 
up  housekeepin' !"  Even  Mrs.  Troop  smiled 
wryly,  and  the  crowd  guffawed. 

"Now  here,"  bellowed  the  auctioneer,  "is  a 
very  fine  article  sech  as  you  don't  often  see 
in  these  days.     A  melodeon    everybody,  a  par- 


lor organ,  in  size,  shape,  and  appearance  very 
unusual,  so  to  say." 

"Ain't  it  homely !"  a  female  voice  remarked 
during  the  stout  auctioneer's  pause  for  breath. 

"Not  being  a  musician,  ladies  and  gents,  I 
ain't  qualified  to  let  you  hear  the  tones  of  this 
instrument,  but — I  am  sure  it  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  any  home  and  a  source  of  enjoyment 
to  both  old  and  young.  Now — what  '11  you 
give  me  for  this  fine  old  organ?" 

"Seventy-five  cents,"  a  deep  voice  niirr- 
murcd. 

"Got  your  money  with  you,  Watson  ?"  the 
auctioneer  inquired  bitingly.  "I  am  ashamed 
of  this  offer,  folks,  but  nevertheless,  I  am  of- 
fered seventy-five  cents — seventy  -  five  cents, 
for  this  fine  old  instrument.     Now  who  '11 — " 

The  melodeon  climbed  to  two  dollars,  with 
comparative  rapidity.  The  bidders  were  prin- 
cipally men,  whose  wives,  had  they  been  pres- 
ent, would  probably  have  discouraged  the  bid- 
ding, on  the  score  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  that  thing  in  the  house,  when  Jenny  's 
had  veneer  candle-stands  and  plush  pedals. 
Felicia  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
entering  into  the  ring  would  push  the  melodeon 
too  high,  and  the  auctioneer  was  itnpatiently 
tapping  his  heel  on  the  soap-box  platform, 
when  a  clear  and  deliberate  voice   remarked : 

"Two  dollars  and  ten  cents." 

Several  heads  were  turned  to  see  the  speak- 
er, and  women  peeped  over  their  husbands' 
shoulders  to  look.  "They  saw  a  child  in  green 
knickerbockers  and  a  gray  jersey,  his  hand  in 
that  of  a  surprised  young  girl,  and  his  deter- 
mined face  and  oddly  tranquil  eyes  turned 
purposefully  to  the  auctioneer. 
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"Make  it  a  quarter."  said  a  man  lounging 
against  the  leader-pipe. 

"Two  and  a  quarter,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
"I  'm  bid  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  the 
organ." 

"Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,"  said  the 
young  bidder,  a  shade  of  excitement  now  be- 
traying itself  in  his  voice.  The  girl  opened 
her  mouth,  perhaps  to  protest,  and  then  closed 
it  again. 

"Two-fiftv!"  bawled  the  auctioneer.     "Two- 


soft  soap,  were  all  carted  home  by  the  in- 
valuable Hop.  They  met  Ken,  in  from  his 
second  trip,  in  the  middle  of  Winterbottoni 
Hill,  and  they  gave  him  a  lift. 

"Oh,  if  you  knew  what  you  're  sitting  on!" 
Phil  chuckled. 

"Good  heavens!  Will  it  go  off?"  cried  Ken, 
squirming  around  to  look  down  at  his  seat.  "I 
thought  it  was  a  chist,  or  something." 

"It  's — a  mclodcon !"  Phil  said  weakly. 

"A  melodcon  !    O,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes !" 


■•on.   IF   YOU   K.VEW  WHAT  YOU   -KE  SITTINO   0X1"   I'HIL  ClU  IKUOI) 


fifty?  Going — any  more?  Going — going — " 
he  brought  his  big  hands  together  with  a 
,  slap,  "Gone!  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
to — who  's  the  party,  Ben?" 

Ben,  harassed,  pencil  in  mouth,  professed 
ignorance. 

"Kirklcigh  Sturgis."  said  the  owner  of  the 
musical  instrument,  "Wintcrbottom  Road." 

"Mister  Sturgis,"  said  the  auctioneer,  while 
Ben  scribbled.  "Step  right  up,  young  man. 
Give  Ben  your  money  and  put  your  planner 
in  your  pocket.  Now  folks,  the  next  ar- 
ticle—" 

Kirk  and  Felicia,  not  to  speak  of  the  organ, 
two  chairs,  a  wash-basin,  a  frying-pan,  two 
boxes  of  candles,  a  good  mop,  and  a  pot  of 


shouted  Ken.   ""Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!"  and 
he  laughed  all  the  way  to  Applegate  Farm. 

But  while  Felicia  was  clattering  pans  in  tlic 
kitchen,  and  Ken  went  whistling  through  the 
orchard  tw-ilight  to  the  well,  the  purchaser 
of  the  organ  felt  his  way  to  it,  not  quite  sure, 
yet,  of  its  place  by  the  window.  He  sat  down 
in  front  of  it,  and  pressed  the  stiff  old  pedals. 
His  careful  fingers  found  a  chord,  and  the 
yellow  notes  responded  with  their  sweet,  thin 
cadence — the  vox  Iiitmana  slop  was  out.  He 
pulled,  by  chance,  the  diapason,  and  filled  the 
room  with  deep,  shaken  notes.  Half  fright- 
ened at  the  magic  possibilities,  he  slipped  from 
the  chair  and  ran  out  into  the  young  May 
night,  to  whisper  to  it  something  of  the  love 
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and  wonder  that  the  maestro's  music  was  stir- 
ring in  him.  Here  is  the  twilit  doorj'ard  he 
was  found  hy  his  brother,  who  gave  him  the 
hand  unoccupied  by  the  bucket  and  led  him  in 
to  the  good,  wholesome  commonplaces  of 
hcarth-firc  and  supper  and  the  jolliest  of  jokes 
and  laughter. 

At  the  first,  each  day  in  the  old  house  had 
been  an  adventure.  That  could  not  last,  for 
even  the  most  exciting  surroundings  become 
familiar  when  they  are  lived  in  day  after  day. 
.Still,  there  are  people  who  think  every  dawn 
the  beginning  of  a  new  adventure,  and  Felicia, 
in  spite  of  pots  and  pans,  was  rather  of  this 
opinion. 

It  was,  for  instance,  a  real  epoch  in  her  life 
when  the  great  old  rose-bush  below  the  living- 
room  windows  budded  and  then  bloomed.  She 
had  watched  it  anxiously  for  weeks,  and  tend- 
ed it  as  it  had  not  been  tended  for  many  years. 
It  bloomed  suddenly  and  beautifully, — "out  of 
sheer  gratitude,"  Ken  said, — and  ^massed  a 
.great  mound  of  delicate  color  against  the 
silver  shingles  of  the  west  wall.  It  bore  the 
sweet,  small,  old-fashioned  roses  that  flower  a 
tender  pink  and  fade  gracefully  to  bluish 
white.  Felicia  gathered  a  bunch  of  them  for 
the  maestro,  who  had  bidden  the  three  to 
come  for  tea.  Neither  Ken  nor  Felicia  had, 
as  yet,  met  Kirk's  mysterious  friend,  and  were 
still  half  inclined  to  think  him  a  creature  of 
their  brother's  imagination. 

And,  indeed,  when  they  met  him,  standing 
beside  the  laden  tea-table  on  the  terrace,  they 
thought  him  scarcely  more  of  an  actuality,  so 
utterly  in  keeping  was  he  with  the  dreaming 
garden  and  the  still  house.  Felicia,  who  had 
not  quite  realized  the  depth  of  friendship 
which  had  grown  between  this  old  gentleman 
and  her  small  brother,  noted  with  the  familiar 
strangeness  of  a  dream  the  proprietary  action 
with  which  the  maestro  drew  Kirk  to  him,  and 
Kirk's  instant  and  imconscious  response. 
These  were  old  and  dear  friends ;  Ken  and 
Felicia  had  for  a  moment  the  curious  sensa- 
tion of  being  intruders  in  a  forgotten  corner 
of  enchanted  land,  into  which  the  likeness  of 
their  own  Kirk  had  somehow  strayed.  But 
the  feeling  passed  quickly.  The  maestro  be- 
hind the  silver  urn  was  a  human  being,  after 
all,  talking  of  the  Sturgis  Water  Line — a  most 
delightful  human  being,  full  of  kindliness  and 
humor.  Kirk  was  really  their  own,  too.  He 
leaned  beside  Felicia's  chair,  stirring  his  tea, 
and  she  slipped  an  arm  about  him,  just  to 
establish  her  right  of  possession. 

The  talk  ran  on  the  awakening  of  Applegate 


Farm,  the  rose-bush,  lessons  in  the  orchard, 
many  details  of  the  management  of  this  new 
and  exciting  life,  which  the  maestro's  quiet 
questioning  unconsciously  drew  from  the 
eager  Sturgises. 

"We  'vc  been  talking  about  nothing  but 
ourselves,  I  'm  afraid,"  Felicia  said  at  last, 
with  pink  cheeks.  She  rose  to  go,  but  Kirk 
pulled  her  sleeve.  No  afternoon  at  the  maes- 
tro's house  was  complete  for  him  without 
music,  it  seemed,  and  it  was  to  the  piano  that 
the  maestro  must  go ;  please,  please !  So, 
through  the  French  windows  that  opened  to 
the  terrace,  they  entered- the  room  which  Kirk 
had  never  been  able  to  describe,  because  he 
had  never  seen  it.  Ken  and  Phil  saw  it  now — 
high  and  dim  and  quiet,  with  book-lined  walls, 
and  the  shapes  of  curious  and  beautiful  things 
gleaming  here  and  there  from  carved  cabinet 
and  table. 

The  maestro  sat  down  at  the  piano,  thought 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  smiling,  rippled  into 
the  first  bars  of  a  little  air  which  none  of  his 
listeners  had  ever  before  heard.  Eerily  it 
tripped  and  chimed  and  lilted  to  its  close,  and 
the  maestro  swung  about  and  faced  them, 
smiling  still,   quizzically. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked.  "I  am  very 
curious  to  know.  Is  it  merely  a  tune — or  does 
U  remind  you  of  something?" 

The  Sturgises  pondered.  "It  's  like  spring," 
Felicia  said;  "like  little  leaves  fluttering." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  Ken  agreed.  "It  's  a  song  of 
some  sort,  I  think — that  is,  it  ought  to  have 
words.  And  it  's  spring,  all  right.  It  's  like 
—it  's  like—" 

"It  's  like  those  toads  !"  Kirk  said  suddenly. 
"Don't  you  know?  Like  little  bells  and  flutes, 
far  off — and  fairies." 

The  maestro  clapped  his  hands. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  how,  then."  he  said. 
"It  lias  words,  Kenelm.  I  hope — I  hope  that 
you  will  not  be  very  angry  with  me." 

He  played  the  first  twinkling  measures 
again,  and  then  began  to  sing; 

"Down  in  the  marshes  the  sounds  begin 
Of  a  far-away  fairy   \'ioIin, 
Faint  and  reedy  and  cobweb  thin." 

Cobweb  thin,  the  accompaniment  took  up  the 
plaintive  chirping  till  the  maestro  sang  the 
second  verse. 

"I  say,"  said  Ken,  bolt  upright  in  his  chair. 
"I  say!" 

"Arc  you  angry?"  asked  the  maestro.  He 
flung  out  his  hands  in  a  pleading  gesture. 
"Will  he  forgive  me,  Kirk?" 

"Wh}-,  why — it  's  beautiful,  sir!"  Ken  stam- 
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iiicrcd.  "It  's  only — that  I  don't  sec  how  you 
ever  gfot  hold  of  those  words.  It  was  just  a 
thinp;  I  made  up  to  amuse  Kirk.  He  made  me 
say  it  to  him  over  and  over,  about  fifty-nine 
times.  I  should  say,  till  1  'm  sure  1  was  perfectly 
>ick  of  it. " 

"Havinj;  heard  it  fifty-nine  times,"  said  the 
old  sjentlcman,  "he  was  able  to  repeat  it  to  me. 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  write  it  off  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  because,  my  dear  boy,  1  liked  it." 


Ken's  face  grew  a  shade  redder.  "Of 
course,"  he  stammered.  "Oh,  I  bcf>  your  par- 
don." 

"'Hien  the  permission  is  granted?" 

Quite  naturally,  Ken  granted  it,  with  what 
he  thought  ill-worded  thanks,  and  the  Stur- 
gises  walked  home  across  the  meadow  with- 
out knowing  on  what  they  trod. 

"A  real  author!"  Felicia  said.  "I  told  you 
that  was  n't  a  pome,  when  I  first  heard  it." 


ES1='K-l<lE 
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".\  lovely,  scrumptious  tune,"  said  Kirk. 
"It  makes  it  nicer  than  ever." 

"What  do  you  say,"  said  the  maestro,  "to 
our  giving  this  unsurpassed  song  to  tlic  world 
at  large  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  having  it  printed?"  Felicia 
asked  quickly.     "Oh,  what  fun!" 

She  beamed  at  Ken,  who  looked  happy  and 
uncomfortable  at  once. 

"I  'm  afraid  I  'm  too  unknown,  sir,"  he  said. 
"I — I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  maestro,  with  a  smile, 
"the  composer  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
make  up  for  the  author's  lack  of  fame." 


Hut  Ken  chose  to  be  severe  and  modest,  and 
frowned  on  the  "Toad  Song" — as  it  was  fa- 
miliarly called^for  a  topic  of  conversation. 
And  as  weeks  slid  by,  the  whole  affair  was 
almost  forgotten  at  Applegatc  Farm. 

Those  were  weeks  during  which  the  maes- 
tro, from  the  shadowy  hero  of  Kirk's  talcs, 
became  a  very  real  part  of  this  new  life  that 
was  slowly  settling  to  a  familiar  and  loved 
existence.  The  quiet  garden  and  the  still  old 
house  became  as  well  known  to  Ken  and  Fe- 
licia as  to  their  brother,  and,  indeed,  the  maes- 
tro might  often  have  been  seen  in  the  living- 
room   at   Applegate  Farm,   listening  to   Kirk's 
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proud  performance  on  the  melodeon,  and  eat- 
ing one  of  Phil's  cookies. 

CHAPTER  X 

VENTURES    AND    ADVEXTCRES 

Ken  had  not  much  time  for  these  visits.  The 
Sturgis  Water  Line  was  so  popular  that  he 
could  not  even  find  a  spare  day  or  two  in 
which  to  haul  out  the  Dutchman  and  give  her 
the  "lick  of  paint"  she  needed.  He  had  feared 
that,  with  the  filling  of  the  cottages  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  business  would  fall  off, 
but  so  many  weekly  visitors  came  and  went 
at  the  hotels  that  the  Dutchman  rarely  made 
a  trip  entirely  empty,  and  quite  often  she  was 
forced  to  leave,  till  the  next  time,  a  little  heap 
of  luggage  which  even  her  wide  cockpit  could 
not  carry.  Sometimes  Ken  made  an  extra 
trip,  which  brought  him  back  to  the  pier  at 
Asquam  as  the  first  twilight  was  gathering. 

He  had  just  come  in  from  such  an  "extra", 
one  day  during  the  busy  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, and  climbed  out  upon  the  wharf  when  the 
shadows  of  the  pile-heads  stretched  darkly  up 
the  streetway.  Hop  fastened  the  tail-board  of 
his  wagon  behind  the  last  trunk,  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  said: 

"Wife  sent  ye  down  some  pie.  Thought  ye 
desarved  it  a'ter  runnin'  up  'n'  down  all  day."" 

He  produced  the  pie,  wrapped  up  in  a  paper, 
from  under  the  seat,  and  presented  it  to  Ken 
with  a  flourish  and  a  shuffle  that  were  alto- 
gether characteristic.  Supper  was  waitii>g  at 
Applegate  Farm,  Ken  knew,  but  the  pie — 
which  was  a  cherry  one,  drippy  and  delectable 
— was  not  to  be  resisted,  after  long  hours  on 
the  water.  He  bit  into  it  heartily  as  he  left 
.\squam  and  swung  into  Pickery  Lane. 

He  hurried  along,  still  wrapped  in  the  at- 
mosphere which  had  surrounded  him  all  day. 
He  felt  still  the  lift  of  the  boat  over  the  short 
swell,  he  smelled  the  pleasant  combination  of 
salt,  and  gasoline,  and  the  whiff  of  the  hay- 
fields,  and  his  eyes  still  kept  the  glare  and  the 
blue,  and  the  swinging  dark  shape  of  the 
Dutchman's  bows  as  he  headed  her  down  the 
bay.  Just  before  he  reached  Winterbottom 
Road,  he  saw,  rather  vaguely  through  the  twi- 
light, the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  small  boy, 
coming  toward  him.  They  had,  apparently, 
seen  him,  also,  for  the  man  walked  more 
quickly  for  a  step  or  two,  then  stopped  alto- 
gether, and  finally  turned  sharply  off  the  road 
and  swung  the  child  over  a  stone  wall,  with 
a  quick  remark  w!:ich  Ken  did  not  hear. 

He  did  hear,  howevet,  the  child's  reply,  for 


it  was  in  a  clear  and  well-known  voice.  It 
said:  "I  don't  think  tliis  can  be  the  way.  I  did 
n't  come  over  a  wall." 

The  remainder  of  the  cherry  pie  dropped  to 
the  dust  of  the  Winterbottom  Road.  Not  more 
than  three  gigantic  leaps  brought  Ken  to  the 
spot;  he  vaulted  the  wall  with  a  clean  and 
magnificent  spring  that  would  have  won  him 
fame  at  school.  The  man  was  a  stranger,  as 
Ken  had  thought — an  untidy  and  unshaven 
stranger.  He  was  not  quite  so  tall  as  Ken, 
who  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"May  I  ask  where  you  're  going?"  roared 
Ken,  at  which  the  small  boy  leaped  rapturous- 
ly, fastened  himself  to  Ken's  coat-tail,  and 
cried : 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  it  's  you !  I  started  to 
come  and  meet  you,  and  I  walked  farther  than 
I  meant,  and  I  got  lost,  and  I  met  this  person, 
and  he  said  he  'd  take  me  home,  and — " 

"Be  quiet!"  said  Ken.  "And  let  go  of  inc !" 
at  which  Kirk,  thoroughly  shocked,  dropped 
back  as  though  he  could  not  believe  his  ears. 

"I  was  takin'  the  kid  home,"  muttered  the 
man,  "just  like  he  says." 

"Why  were  you  going  in  e.xaptly  the  oppo- 
site direction,  then?"  Ken  demanded. 

As  he  leaped  abreast  of  the  man,  who  was 
trying  to  back  away,  the  day's  receipts  of  the 
Sturgis  Water  Line  jingled  loudly  in  his 
trovisers  pocket.  The  stranger,  whose  first 
plan  had  been  so  rudely  interfered  with,  de- 
termined on  the  instant  not  to  leave  altogether 
empty-handed,  and  planted  a  forcible  and  un- 
expected blow  on  the  side  of  Ken's  head.  Ken 
staggered  and  went  down,  and  Kirk,  who  had 
been  standing  dangerously  near  all  this  activ- 
ity, went  down  on  top  of  him.  It  so  happened 
that  he  sprawled  exactly  on  top  of  the  trous- 
sers  pocket  aforesaid,  and  when  the  man 
sought,  with  hasty  and  ungentle  hands,  to  re- 
move him  from  it.  Kirk  launched  a  sudden 
and  violent  kick,  in  the  hope  of  its  doing  some 
execution. 

Kirk's  boots  were  stout,  and  himself  horri- 
fied and  indignant;  his  heel  caught  the  stran- 
ger with  full  force  in  the  temple,  and  he,  too, 
was  added  to  the  prostrate  figures  in  the  dark- 
ening field.  Two  of  them  did  not  long  remain 
prostrate.  Ken  lurched,  bewildered,  to  his 
feet,  and,  seeing  his  foe  stretched  by  some 
miracle  upon  the  ground,  he  bundled  Kirk 
over  the  wall  and  followed  giddily.  Stumbling 
down  the  shadowy  road,  with  Kirk's  hand  in 
his,  he  said: 

"That  was  good  luck.  I  must  have  given 
the  gentleman  a  crack  as  he  got  me." 
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"He  was  trying  to  steal  your  money,  I 
think,"  Kirk  said.  "I  was  lying  on  top  of 
you.  so  I  kicked  him,  hard." 

"Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it?"  Ken  e.xclaimed. 
"Well,  very  neat  work,  even  if  not  sporting. 
Piy  the  way,  excuse  me  for  speaking  to  you 
the  way  I  did,  hut  it  was  n't  any  time  to  have 
a  talk.  You  precious,  trusting  little  idiot, 
don't  you  know  better  than  to  go  off  with  the 
first  person  who  comes  along?" 


■  IIK   WAS   NOT  QIITE   SO  T.\LL  AS  KEN.    WHO  SEIZKD   UUI   BY   THE  AIIM." 

"He  said  he  'd  take  me  home,"   Kirk  said      wash  his  hands 
plaintively.    "I  told  him  where  it  was." 

"You  'vc  got  to  learn,"  said  his  brother, 
stalking  grimly  on  in  the  dusk,  "that  cvery- 
biidy  in  the  world  is  n't  so  kind  and  honest  as 
the  people  you  'vc  met  so  far.  That  individual 
was  going  to  take  you  goodness  knows  where, 
and  not  let  us  have  you  back  till  we  'd  paid 
him  all  the  money  we  have  in  the  world.  If 
I  had  n't  come  along  just  at  that  particular 
moment,  that  's  what  would  have  happened. 

Kirk  sniffed,  but  Ken  went  on  relentlessly: 

"What    were    you    doing    outside    the    gate, 


anyway?  You  're  not  allowed  there.  I  don't 
like  your  going  to  the  maestro's,  even,  but  at 
least  it  's  a  safe  path.  There  are  automobiles 
on  Wintcrbottom  Road,  and  they  suppose  that 
you  can  sec  'em  and  get  out  of  their  way. 
I  'm  afraid  we  'II  have  to  say  that  you  can't 
leave  the  house  without  Phil  or  me." 

Ken  was  over-wrought,  and  forgot  that  his 
brother  probably  was.  also.  Kirk  wept  pas- 
sionately at  last,  and  Ken,  who  could  ncter 
bear  to  see  his  tears, 
crouched  penitent  in  the 
gloom  of  the  road,  to 
dry  his  eyes  and  murmur 
tender  apologies.  At  the 
gate  of  the  farm,  Ken 
paused  suddenly,  and 
then  said : 

"Let  's  not  say  any- 
thing about  all  this  to 
Phil;  she  'd  just  be  wor- 
ried and  upset.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"Don't  let  's,"  Kirk 
agreed.  They  shook 
h  a  n  d  s  solemnly,  and 
then  turned  to  the  light- 
ed windows  of  .\pple- 
gate  Farm. 

But  it  would  not  have 
been  so  easy  to  keep  the 
unpleasant  adventure  se- 
cret,   or    conceal    from 
Felicia     that    something 
had   been   wrong,   if   she 
lierself  had  not  been   so 
obviously     cherishing     a 
surprise.      She     had 
thought  that   Kirk   w  a  s 
waiting  at   the  gate   for 
Ken,    and    so    had    been 
spared    any    anxiety    on 
that    .score.      She    could 
hardly  wait   for   Ken  to 
take  off  his  sweater  and 
Supper  was  on  the  table,  and 
it  was  to  something  which  lay  beside  her  elder 
brother's  plate  that  her  dancing  eyes  kept  turn- 
ing. 

Ken,  weary,  with  good  cause,  sat  down  with 
a  sigh,  and  then  leaned  forward  as  if  an  elec- 
tric button  had  been  touched  somewhere  about 
his  person. 

"What — well,  byjiminy!"  shouted  Ken.  "I 
never  believed  it,  never !" 

"It  's  real,"  Phil  said  excitedly;  "it  looks 
just  like  a  real  one." 

"iriial!'"  Kirk  asked  wildly;  "tell  me  what!" 
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Ken  lifted  the  crisp  new  sheet  of  music  and 
stared  at  it,  and  then  read  aloud  the  words 
on  the  cover. 

"Fairy  Music,"  it  said — and  his  name  was 
there,  and  the  maestro's,  and  "  'net  price,  6oc, 
like  a  real  one,'  "  indeed.  And  within  were 
flights  of  printed  notes,  and  the  words  of  the 
"Toad  Pome"  in  cold  black  and  white.  And 
above  them,  in  small  italics,  "Dedicated  to 
Ki'rkleigh  Sturgis." 

"Just  like  Beethoven's  things  to  the  Count- 
ess von  Something,  don't  you  know !"  Phil 
murmured,  awed  and  rapturous. 

When  Ken  laid  the  pages  down  at  last.  Kirk 
seized  on  them,  and  though  they  could  mean 
nothing  to  him  but  the  cool  smoothness  of 
paper  and  the  smell  of  newly  dried  printers' 
ink,  he  seemed  to  get  an  immense  satisfaction 
from  them. 

But  the  surprise  was  not  yet  over.  Beneath 
the  copy  of  the  song  lay  a  much  smaller  bit  of 
paper,  long,  narrow,  and  greenish.  It  bore 
such  words  as  Central  Trust  Company,  and 
Pay  to  the  Order  of  Kcnehn  Sturgis.  The 
sum  which  was  to  be  paid  him  was  such  as  to 
make  Ken  put  a  hand  dramatically  to  his 
forehead.  He  then  produced  from  his  pocket 
the  money  which  had  so  nearly  gone  off  in 
the  pocket  of  the  stranger,  and  stacked  it 
neatly  beside  his  plate. 

"One  day's  bone  labor  for  man  and  boat," 
he  said.  "Less  than  a  quarter  as  much  as 
what  I  get  for  fifteen  minutes'  scribbling." 

"And  the  maestro  says  there  '11  be  more," 
Felicia  put  in;  "because  there  are  royalties, 
which  I  don't  understand." 

"But,"  said  Ken,  pursuing  his  line  of 
thought,  "I  can  depend  on  the  Dutchman  and 
my  good  right  arm,  and  I  can't  depend  on  the 
Pure  Flame  of  Inspiration,  or  whatever  it  's 
called,  so  methinks  the  Sturgis  Water  Line 
will  make  its  first  trip  at  8:30  promptly  to- 
morrow morning,  as  advertised.  All  the 
same,"  he  added,  "what  a  lark  it  is  !" 

And  he  gave  way  suddenly  to  an  outburst 
of  the  sheer  delight  which  he  really  felt,  and, 
leaping  up,  caught  Felicia  with  one  hand  and 
Kirk  with  the  other.  The  three  executed  for 
a  few  moments  a  hilarious  ring-around-a-rosy 
about  the  table,  till  Felicia  finally  protested  at 
the  congealing  state  of  the  supper,  and  they 
all  dropped  breathless  to  their  seats  and  fell 
to  without  more  words. 

After  supper,  Felicia  played  the  Toad  Song 
on  the  melodeon  until  it  ran  in  all  their  heads, 
and  Kirk  could  be  heard  caroling  it,  upstairs, 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  settling  himself 
to  sleep. 


It  was  not  till  Ken  was  bending  over  the 
lamp,  preparator)-  to  blowing  it  out,  that  Phil 
noticed  the  bruise  above  his  eye. 

"How  did  you  get  that,  lamb?"  she  said, 
touching  Ken's  forehead,  illuminated  by  the 
lamp's  glow. 

Ken  blew  out  the  flame  swiftly,  and  faced 
his  sister  in  a  room  lit  only  by  the  faint, 
dusky  reflection  of  moonlight  without. 

"Oh,  I  whacked  up  against  something  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "I  'II  put  some  witch- 
hazel  on  it,  if  you  like." 

"I  "m  so  aivhtUy  glad  about  the  Toad  Song." 
whispered  Felicia,  slipping  her  hand  within 
his  arm.     "Good  old  brother !" 

"Good  old  maestro,"  said  Ken ;  and  they 
went  arm  in  arm  up  the  steep  stairs. 

Ken  lighted  his  sister's  candle  for  her,  and 
took  his  own  into  the  room  he  shared  with 
Kirk.  There  was  no  fear  of  candle-light  wak- 
ing Kirk,  who  was  very  sound  asleep,  with  the 
covers  thrown  about,  and  Ken  stood  looking 
at  him  for  some  time,  with  the  candle  held 
above  his  brother's  tranquil  face. 

"I  wonder  where  he  'd  have  been  sleeping 
to-night  if  I  had  n't  come  along  just  about 
when  I  did  ?"  mused  Ken.  "The  innocent  little 
youngster — he  never  supposed  for  a  minute 
that  the  rapscallion  would  do  anything  but 
take  him  home.  How  's  he  ever  going  to  learn 
all  the  ways  of  the  wicked  world?  And 
what  ever  possessed  him  to  shoot  off  the  Toad 
Pome  to  the  maestro?" 

Ken  put  the  candle  on  the  bureau  and  undid 
his  necktie. 

"The  blessed  little  goose  I"  he  added  affec- 
tionately. 

There  is  nothing  like  interesting  work  to 
make  time  pass  incredibly  quickly.  For  the 
Sturgises  were  interested  in  all  their  labors, 
even  the  "chores"  of  Applegatc  Farm.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Kirk's  music — which  was 
the  hardest  sort  of  work — absorbed  him  com- 
pletely ;  he  lived  in  a  new  world.  So,  almost 
before  they  could  believe  it,  September  came, 
filling  the  distance  with  tranquil  haze,  and  mel- 
lowing the  flats  to  dim  orange,  threaded  with 
the  keen  blue  inlets  of  the  bay.  Asters  began  to 
open  lavender  stars  at  the  door-stone  of  Ap- 
plegate  Farm ;  tall  rich  milkweed  pressed 
dusty  flower-bunches  against  the  fence,  and 
the  sumach  brandished  smoldering  pyramids 
of  fire  along  the  roadsides. 

Ken  came  home  late,  whistling,  up  Winter- 
bottom  Road.  Trade  for  the  Sturgis  Water 
Line  was  heavy  again  just  now ;  the  hotels 
and  cottages   were   being   vacated   every  day, 
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and  more  bagpagc  than  the  Dutchman  could 
I  carry  lay  piled  in  the  Sturgis  "warehouse"  till 
next  morning.  Ken's  whistle  stopped  as  he 
swung  into  Wintcrbottom  Road  and  began  to 
climb  the  hill.  Just  at  the  crest  of  the  rise, 
where  the  pale  strip  of  road  met  the  twilight 
(if  the  sky,  the  full  moon  hung,  a  golden  disk 
scarcely  more  luminous  than  the  sky  around 
It.  As  he  moved  up  the  hill,  it  moved  also, 
lill  it  floated  clear  of  the  dark  juniper-trees 
and  stood  high  above  them.  Crickets  were 
taking  up  their  minor  creaking,  and  there  was 
no  other  sound. 

Through  the  half  dusk,  the  white  chimneys 
II f  Applcgatc  Farm  showed  vaguely,  with 
smoke  rising  so  lazily  that  it  seemed  almost  a 
stationary  streak  of  blue  across  the  trees. 
What  a  decent  old  place  it  was,  thought  Ken. 
Was  it  only  because  it  constituted  home?  Xo; 
they  had  worked  to  make  it  so,  and  it  had 
ripened  and  expanded  under  their  hands. 

"I  should  n't  mind  Mother's  seeing  it,  now." 
Ken  reflected. 

He  sighed  as  he  remembered  the  last  difli- 
cidt  letter  which  he  and  Phil  had  composed — 
a  strictly  truthful  letter,  which  said  much  and 
told  nothing.  He  wondered  how  much  longer 
the  fiction  would  have  to  be  sustained;  when 
the  doctor  at  Hilltop  would  sanction  a  revcla- 
,  tion  of  all  that  had  been  going  on  since  that 
desolate  March  day,  now  so  long  ago. 

.\s  Ken  ncared  the  house,  he  heard  the 
reedy  voice  of  the  organ,  and,  stopping  be- 
side the  lighted  window,  looked  in.  Felicia 
was  mending  beside  the  lamp;  Kirk  sat  at  the 
I  melodeon,  rapturously  making  music.  From 
the  somewhat  vague  sweetness  of  the  melody. 
Ken  recognized  it  as  one  of  Kirk's  own  com- 
positions— without  beginning,  middle,  or  end, 
but  with  a  gentle,  eerie  harmony  all  its  own. 
The  maestro,  who  was  thoroughly  modern  in 
his  instruction,  if  old-school  himself,  was 
teaching  composition  hand  in  hand  with  the 
other  branches  of  music,  and  he  allowed  him- 
self, at  times,  to  become  rather  enthusiastic. 

"Even  if  I  did  n't  want  him  to  make  music 
of  his  own,"  he  told  Felicia,  "T  could  n't  stop 
him.     So  I  supply  the  bricks  and  mortar  for 


the  foundation.  He  might  as  well  build  his 
little  tunes  rightly  from  the  beginning.  He 
will  go  far — yes,  far.  It  is  sheer  harmony." 
And  the  maestro  would  sigh  deeply,  and  nod 
his  fine  head. 

Ken,  remembering  these  words  with  some 
awe,  studied  his  brother's  face,  through  the 
pane,  and  then  came  quietly  in  at  the  door. 
Kirk  left  his  tune  unfinished,  and  launched 
himself  in  the  direction  of  Ken,  who  scooped 
him  into  his  arms. 

"Do  you  know,  Phil."  Ken  said,  voicing  at 
once  the  thought  he  had  felt  all  the  way  up 
Wintcrbottom  Road;  "do  you  know,  I  think, 
after  all.  this  is  the  very  best  thing  we  couM 
have  done." 

"What?"  Phil  asked,  not  being  a  mind- 
reader. 

"This,"  Ken  said,  sweeping  his  arm  about 
the  lamplit  room.  "This  place.  We  thought 
it  was  such  a  horrible  mistake,  at  first.  It  rcai 
a  sort  of  venture  to  take." 

"A  happy  venture,"  Felicia  murmured, 
bending  over  her  sewing.  "But  it  would  n't 
have  been  so  happy  if  the  defender  of  his 
kindred  had  n't  slaved  on  the  high  seas  'for 
to  maintain  his  brithcr  and  me,'  like  Henry 
Mdi-tin  in  the  ballad." 

"Oh,  fiddlestick!"  said  Ken.  "Who  wants  to 
loaf  around?    Speaking  of  loaf,  1  'm  hungry." 

"Supper  's  doing  itself  on  the  stove,"  Phil 
said.    "Look  lively  with  the  table.  Kirk." 

Kirk  did  so, — his  efficiency  as  a  table-setter 
had  long  since  been  proved, — and  Ken,  as  the 
weary  breadwinner,  stretched  out  in  a  chair. 

"Did  you  happen  to  remember,"  said  Felicia, 
coming  to  the  door,  spoon  in  hand,  "that  the 
Kirk  has  a  birthday  this  week?" 

"It  liasf"  e.xclainicd  Ken.  "I  say  T  'd  forgot- 
ten." 

"It  's  going  to  be  nine;  think  of  that!"  said 
Phil.  "Woof  !  My  kettle  's  boiling  over  !"  She 
made  a  hasty  exit,  while  Ken  collared  his 
brother  and  looked  him  over. 

"Who  'd  ha'  thunk  it !"  he  said.  "Well,  well, 
what  's  to  be  done  about  this?" 

"Lots,"  said  Felicia,  suddenly  appearing 
with  the  supper.     "Lots!" 


(To   be    continued) 
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A  SPIDER-WEB  's  across  the  door, 

A  layer  of  dust  upon  the  floor. 

A  wren  has  built  behind  the  shutter, 

And  sparrows  twitter  from  the  gutter. 


But  other  things  still  look  the  same : 
Dear  Washington  smiles  from  his  frame ; 
The  board  holds  sums  not  understood 
And  Honor  Roll  of  children,  good! 


It  's  queer  without  the  fun  and  noise — 
And  how  we  miss  the  girls  and  boys  ! 


PA('KI\(;-B()\   \I1.LAGE— X 

Hy  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the   Battle-front  of  Engineering,'*  "Inventions  of   the  Great  War,"   etc.,   etc. 


It  is  time  for  us  to  promote  our  street  commis- 
sioner to  the  office  of  park  commissioner,  for 
wc  arc  going  to  devote  our  attention  now  to 
beautifying    the    Village    park. 

In  order  that  visitors  may  know 
where  the  village  begins  and  the 
surrounding  lawn  or  garden  leaves 
off,  the  village  grounds  should  be 
bounded  by  a  fence  or  hedge  or  a 
stone  wall.  If  large  stones  are 
handy,  a  low  stone  wall  may  readily 
be  built  by  laying  the  stones  with- 
out mortar.  This  the  park  commis- 
sioner niust  attend  to,  and  he  must 
superintend  the  building  of  a  suit- 
able entrance  to  the  village.  This 
in  some  respects  will  be  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  entire  vil- 
lage, because  it  will  be  the  first 
thing  that  visitors  will  see,  and  we 
must  take  care  that  their  first  im- 
pressions are  favorable. 

Three  different  types  of  gates  are 
shown  here,  any  one  of  which  will 
make  an  attractive  approach  to  the 
village,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  each 
community  to  pick  for  itself  the 
particular  gateway  that  suits  its 
fancv. 


the  posts,  wc  must  build  the  roof  and  i\x  the 
upper  ends  of  the  posts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
to  receive  the  roof. 


THE  ROOFED  GATEWAY 

The  gateway  shown  in  Fig.  i  is 
the  simplest  one  of  the  lot  and  can 
be  made  very  easily,  in  view  of  the 
experience  we  have  acquired  in 
carpentry  and  building.  Simple  as 
it  is,  this  gateway  is  a  very  pleasing 
one  and  harmonizes  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  village.  First  of  all, 
we  must  get  two  posts,  preferably 
2"  by  4"  scantlings  5'-5"  long.  If 
necessary,  two  i"  strips  4"  wide, 
may  be  nailed  together  to  give  us 
the  requisite  thickness.  Fig.  2 
shows  how  the  posts,  A,  are  set  up  and  an- 
chored to  the  ground;  but  before  anchoring 
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.\ND  PERGOLA  GATEWAY 


For    the    roof    we    must    make    two    gable 
frames,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in 
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I'il;.  -(.  'riicy  may  be  made  out  of  strips  3"  or 
4"  wide,  carefully  mitered  together.  Each  gable 
is  boarded  up  at  the  rear,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
The  bottom  strip,  B,  of  the  frame  is  held  in 
place  by  a  board,  C  (Fig.  5),  which  overlaps 
and  is  nailed  to  the  side  pieces,  D,  of  the  frame. 
This  gives  a  double  thickness  of  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  gable  frame  to  rest  on  the  post, 
A.    To  support  the  gable  on  the  post,  ^ 

two  braces,  E,  must  be  cut  in  our  miter- 
box  so  as  to  fit  against  the  post  A  and 
the  bottom  of  the  boards  B  and  C.  Nail 
the  braces  to  the  post,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3,  but  do  not  nail  them  to  the  gable 
■ust  now. 

Wc  may  now  set  up  our  two  posts 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  avenue  leading 
into  the  village.  They  should  be  four 
feet  apart.  First  drive  two  stakes. 
F,  into  the  ground  just  far  enough 
apart  to  receive  the  foot  of  the  post 
between  them.  These  stakes .  are  cut 
out  of  i"  boards,  so  that  they  will 
]irovide  a  broad  and  substantial  an- 
chorage. The  post  is  laid  on  the  ground 
to  serve  as  a  gage  for  the  distance  be- 
tween the  stakes.  Note  that  the  stakes 
are  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  posts 
and  not  at  the  sides,  so  that,  if  they  are 
not  driven  perfectly  true  it  won't  mat- 
ter. The  posts  are  carefully  lined  up 
and  then  nailed  to  the  stakes.  If  they 
lean  forward  or  backward,  the  inclina- 
tion is  corrected  by  the  braces,  G.  These 
braces  are  about  two  feet  long  and  their 
ends  are  cut  ofif  at  a  45  degree  angle  in 
our  miter-box,  so  as  to  make  a  neat 
joint  with  the  post,  A.  They  are  nailed 
to  this  post,  and  their  lower  ends  are 
fitted  between  pairs  of  stakes,  H,  driven 
into  the  ground.  After  the  post  has 
been  adjusted  to  a  truly  vertical  posi- 
tion, the  braces  are  nailed  to  the  stakes. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  two  posts, 
A.  directly  in  line  with  each  other  and 
perfectly  parallel. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention   to 
the  roof  of  the  gateway.  The  two  gables 
are  set  up,  in  the  usual  manner,  just 
4'-o"  apart,  and  roof  boards  5'-6"  long 
are  nailed  to  them.     After  the  roof  is 
completed,  it  is  lifted  up  and  placed  upon  the 
two  posts,  and  then  made  fast  to  the  posts  and 
the  braces,   E,  by  means   of  short   pieces  of 
wood,  /,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.     This  completes 
our  roofed  gateway. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  gateway,  more 
ornamental,    but    not    difficult    to    construct. 


PERGOL.\   GATEWAY 

A  VERY  popular  type  of  archway  for  gardens  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent 
approach  to  Packing-box  Village.  It  is  made 
of  a  pair  of  latticed  panels  at  either  side  of  the 
driveway,  with  a  trellised  roof.  The  panels 
are  3'-o"  wide  and  arc  spaced  3-0"  apart.    For 
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(SEE    NEXT  PAGE) 

the  panels  we  shall  need  four  posts,  each  made 
of  two  strips  of  wood  {,A,A,  Fig.  7)  i"  thick, 
3"  wide,  and  6'-o"  long.  These  are  spaced 
apart  by  means  of  i"  boards,  B  and  C,  and  two 
central  blocks,  D,  so  that  they  give  the  effect 
of  a  post  3''  square. 
Fig.  8,  which  is  a  side- view  of  the  pergola, 
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shows  how  the  panel  is  constructed.  The  board 
B  is  3'-o"  long  and  3"  or  4"  wide.  The  board 
C  is  6'-o"  long,  so  that  it  overhangs  the  posts, 

A,  18"  at  each  end,  and  these  overhanging  ends 
arc  cut  off  on  a  slant,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

Before  setting  up  the  panels,  the  lattice- 
work is  nailed  on.  This  consists  of  two  narrow 
strips,  E,E,  nailed  to  the  boards  B  and  C.  They 
need  not  be  more  than  i"  or  lyi"  wide  and  yi" 
thick.  Across  them  are  nailed  short  slats,  F, 
about  a  foot  apart.  Ordinary  lath  might  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
planed  wood.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  have  a  i" 
board  sawed  into  y^"  strips  at  the  sawmill  and 
smoothed  off  in  a  planer. 

Five  beams,    G,  are   now  cut  to  the   same 
form  and  dimensions  as  the  pieces,  C.     These 
are  to  be  nailed  to  beams,  C,  after  the  pan- 
els are  erected.   At  the  ground,  the  panels  arc 
anchored  by  nailing  them  to  stakes,  H,  driven 
at  each  side  of  the  base-boards,  B,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8.     The  beams  G  are  secured  to  the 
beams  C  by  driving  nails  in  on  a  slant.    A  sim- 
pler method  is  to  nail  l"  blocks  of  wood,  K.  K, 
to  the  sides  of  the  pieces.  G,  and  then  nails  may 
be  driven  through  them  into  the  beams, 
C.    However,  our  builders  by  this  time 
have  learned  enough  about  carpentry  to 
be  able  to  fasten  the  beams,  G,  without 
using  this    roundabout  method.     Across 
the  tops  of  pieces  G,  five  thin   slats  of 
wood,  L,  L,  are  nailed.   These  slats  are 
5'-6"  long  and  are  about  a  foot  apart. 

This  completes  our  pergola  archway 
and  if  climbing  plants  or  vines  are  plant- 
ed on  either  side,  they  will  soon  cover  the 
trellis  with  a  thatching  of  green. 

Instead  of  making  the  posts  of  the 
pergola  of  two  3"  strips,  we  may  make 
them  of  four  strips,  each  i"  square,  as 
indicated  at  j1/  in  Fig.  9.  In  this  case  we 
shall  have  to  have  spaced  blocks,  N,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  base-board,  B. 
between  the  strips,  M.  This  is  shown 
mfiro  clearly  in  the  sectional  plan  view. 

TRIPLE    GATEWAY 

A  SOMEWHAT  more  elaborate  gateway  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  other  designs  of  being  pro- 
vided with  gates,  which  may  be  closed 
to  keep  out  intruders.  The  design  is  very 
simple  and  hardly  needs  much  explanation. 
It  consists  of  four  posts — two  long  ones.  A,  for 
the  central  gateway,  and  two  shorter  ones,  B, 

B,  at  either  side.  The  posts  are  preferably  2" 
by  4"  scantlings,  although,  as  explained  before. 


they  can  be  made  up  of  i "  by  4"  pieces  nailed 
together.  The  posts  arc  to  be  set  in  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  about  18".  The  long  posts  should 
be  8'-o"  long,  so  that  they  will  rise  6'-6"  above 
the  ground,  while  the  shorter  posts  should  be 
6'- o"  long,  so  that  they  will  rise  to  a  height  of 
4'- 6".  They  may  be  steadied  by  means  of  in- 
clined braces  at  the  rear,  or  village  side,  of 
the  gateway. 

The  main  gateway  between  posts  has  a 
clearance  of  4'-o",  and  the  two  at  either  side 
of  2'-o".  The  lintel  or  crosspiece,  C,  at  the 
top  of  the  main  gateway,  is  5  feet  long,  so  that 
it  has  a  slight  overhang  at  each  end.  It  is  a 
piece  of  2"  by  4"  scantling  set  on  edge.  As  nails 
driven  into  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  are 
not  apt  to  hold  very  well,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  fasten  the  blocks,  D,  to  the  crosspiece,  C,  and 
then  nail  the  blocks,  D,  to  the  posts,  A.  The  lin- 
tels for  the  two  gateways  at  either  side  arc 
2'-6"  long,  and  they  are  also  made  fast  by  the 
use  of  blocks,  D,  attached  to  the  posts,  A  and 
B.  In  order  to  add  to  the  finish  of  the  gate- 
way and  give  it  an  arched  effect,  short  pieces 
of  wooden  barrel-hoops,  E,  are  nailed  to  the 
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posts  and  lintels  at  the  corners,  as  shown  best 
in  Fig.  II.  Four  gates  must  be  built  of  the 
form  and  dimensions  shown  in  Fig  12.  These 
consist  of  two  posts,  F ,  3'-o"  long,  connected 
by  crosspicces.  G,  2'-o"  long,  which  are  notched 
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at  the  ends  so  as  to  fit  over  the  posts,  F,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  small  diagram  of  the  top.  or 
plan  view,  Fig.  13.  To  these  crosspieces,  G, 
the  pickets,  H,  are  nailed. 

After  they  have  been  fastenetl  in  place,  a 
diagonal  piece,  /,  is  fitted  into  place  to  hold  the 
gate  in  shape  and  prevent  it  from  sagging,  as 
shown  in  the  completed  gate,  Fig.  12. 

The  gates  are  hmged  to  the  posts  so  as  to 
Aving  inward,  or  toward  the  village.  A  block, 
K,  is  shown  in  the  center  of  the  driveway 
(Fig.  10). 

This  is  merelv  a  short  bit  of  post  driven 
into  the  ground.  It  serves  as  a  stop  against 
which  the  two  gates  of  the  driveway  come 
together. 

In  the  plans  of  Packing-box  Village,  which 
were  published  last  October,  you  may  remem- 
lier  that  provision  was  made  for  a  band-stand 
in  the  park. 

But  this  does  not  need  any  detailed  expla- 
nation, as  it  consists  merely  of  a  platform 
raised  about  a  foot  or  so  off  the  ground.  The 
platform  may  be  supported  on  four  boxes  of 
suitable  dimensions,  and,  if  desired,  a  hand- 
rail may  be  provided  around  three  sides  of  the 
stand.  And  both  platform  and  hand-rail  can 
be  easily  planned  and  constructed  by  the  young 
architects  who  have  already  constructed  the 
"houses"  of  our  village. 

THE    SUMMER    HOUSE 

In  another  portion  of  the  park,  provision  is 
made  for  a  summer-house,  and  Fig.  14  suggests 
a  design  for  such  a  structure.  The  summer- 
house  is  an  open,  latticed  building,  as  the  ob- 
ject is  to  have  its  walls  and  roof  covered  with 
vines.  The  structure  is  five  feet  square.  There 


are  four  corner-posts,  each  made  of  two  strips 
of  wood,  A  and  B,  each  3"  wide  and  1"  thick, 
which  are  nailed  to  each  other  at  right  angles, 
as  shown  in  the  plan  view,  Fig.  15,  and  in  the 
detail  view.  Fig.  16.  These  posts  are  made  fast 
to  substantial  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  at 
the  proper  location.  The  posts  are  4'-6"  high 
and  connected  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  means 
of  strips,  C  and  D.  The  roof  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  rafters,  E,  connected  by  a  bottom 
strip,  F,  which  rests  on  the  strips,  C.  The  raft- 
ers, E,  are  spaced  apart  by  means  of  strips,  G, 
three  on  each  slope  of  the  roof,  and  on  these 
strips  are  nailed  the  slats,  H. 

After  the  roof  has  been  mounted  upon  the 
summer-house,  vertical  slats,  J,  J,  are  nailed 
to  the  strips,  C  and  D,  on  three  sides  of  the 
building,  and  crosspieces,  K,  K,  are  nailed  to 
the  slats,  /.  A  seat,  L,  is  built  inside  the  sum- 
mer-house. It  consists  of  three  12"  boards,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  house.  At  the  front  of  the 
summer-house,  the  seats  are  supported  on  tri- 
angular brackets,  M,  nailed  to  the  uprights.  A, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  seats  join,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  view,  they  rest  on  posts,  A^  (shown 
by  dotted  lines),  which  are  driven  into  the 
ground.  At  the  rear,  the  seat-boards  are  nailed 
to  the  posts,  A  and  B,  and  to  the  strips,  /.  At  a 
suflable  height  above  the  sea'ts,  strips,  O,  are 
•  nailed  to  the  corner-posts  to  serve  as  back- 
rests and  prevent  the  occupants  from  breaking 
through  the  thin  slats  of  the  lattice  walls,  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

Aside  from  these  structures,  the  park  com- 
missioner must  provide  for  park  benches,  lay- 
ing out  walks,  setting  out  shrubbery,  and  beau- 
tifying the  village  in  general.  In  fact,  his  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  official  positions 
in  Packing-box  Village. 


(To    he   concluded.) 


GETTING  UP  A  BAND 

By  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 


I  NEVER  yet  saw  a  boy  who  did  n't,  at  one 
time,  want  to  play  in  a  band !  I  always 
wanted  to,  myself.  The  bass  drum  appealed 
to  me.  A  fellow  could  give  it  a  big  wallop, 
and  it  would  howl,  and  would  n't  hit  back  ! 
Or  even  mind  being  walloped  !  And  at  times 
I  was  dumfounded  with  admiration  of  the 
man  who  strode  along  with  the  big  bombardon. 
— you  know  what  I  mean, — that  boa-constrictor 
of  a  horn  that  goes  around  you  two  or  three 
times,    and   grunts    like   the    great-grandfather 


of  all  the  pigs  I  Yes,  and  the  drum-major 
used  to  turn  me  green  with  envy!  If  I  could 
only  twirl  a  baton  like  that — without  braining 
myself — and  wear  a  big,  black,  furry  hat  two 
stories  high  ! 

And,  after  all,  it  is  just  as  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  log.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  to- 
gether,— fellows  who  like  that  kind  of  thing, 
or  who  think  they  do, — gather  a  few  second- 
hand instruments,  get  a  start — and  then ! 
Well,  if  you  don't  mind  working  a  bit,  and  if 
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your  parents  and  neighbors  don't  go  quite  out      It  was  in  the  highlands,  anyhow,  and  looked 
of  their  minds  before  you  can  separate  bar-      (|uile  appropriate.     They  finally  secured   four 


separate  har- 
monies from  dis- 
cords, and  get 
notes  instead  of 
squeaks — then,  I 
say,  you  can  have 
your  own  band, 
and  make  all  thi 
noise  you  like  I 

If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  listen  t<> 
this  story :  When 
the  war  started, 
of  course  every- 
body was  inter- 
ested in  learninf; 
how  to  drill.  If 
you  drill,  y  o  u 
want  drums.  Also, 
don't  you  remem- 
ber how  the  "kil- 
ties" distinguish - 
c  d  themselves 
"over  there" 
when  the  troubk' 
began  ?  All  right. 
So  the  crowd  of 
THE  uoMii.Ma.oN  fellows    I    am 

writing  about  started  a  drill.  Also,  for  dress 
occasions  they  got  for  themselves  something 
that  looked  not  unlike  a  Highlander  costume. 


TIIK    KA8S    DUU.M 

drums  and  a  bass  drum.  But  a  band  wants 
more  than  that.  So  they  also  got  a  "musette." 
Did   you    ever    hear    a    musette?      Well,    yon 
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SKCOND  STAGE.     A  GOOD  LITTLE  BAND 
Though  no  one  could  persuade  the  drummer  that  his  way  was  not  the  way  to  carry  a  drum! 


don't  want  to !  It  was  procured  because  it 
was  supposed  to  sound  like  a  bagpipe.  It 
did — but  very  much  worse !  It  was  like  a 
caricature  of  a  bagpipe,  with  all  of  the  shrieks 
and  squeaks,  and  none  of  the  good  qualities 
that  all  real  Highlanders  vow  a  bagpipe  has. 

And    that    was    their    band.      The    musette  ' 
performer  walked  ahead,  followed  by  the  more 
or  less  proficient  drummers.     It  was  all   very 
awful,  but  it  was  a  beginning. 

There  was  also  in  the  crowd  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen, who  warbled  a  little  on  a  valve  trombone. 


and,  when  he  got  excited,  looked  as  though 
he  were  going  to  blow  himself  into  it!  There 
was  a  flute,  and  there  were  two  or  three  man- 
dolins. But  mandolins  have  nothing  to  do 
with  bands,  nor  have  flutes.  And  the  trom- 
bone marching  along  with  a  musette  would 
have  looked,  and  sounded,  ridiculous. 

Nevertheless,  interest  was  aroused,  plans 
were  laid  for  the  following  summer,  a  num- 
ber of  fellows  guaranteed  that  they  would  get 
cornets,  clarinets,  ct  cetera,  and,  when  the  next 
vear  came,  be  readv  for  a   sure-enoueh  band. 


THIRD    STAGE.       SOUSA?      YES,    INDEED — AND    GKEATER    MUSIC.   TOOl 
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And  tliey  <liil.  The  next  siiniiner  showed 
fourteen  fellows  (counting  the  fellow  who 
was  going  to  try  to  form  a  hand  out  of  boys, 
drums,  and  cymbals  ! )  who  were  goiniu  to  make 
themselves  into  a  band,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. Well,  they  did  n"t  perish,  but  every- 
body else  did — almost.  But,  after  all,  it  is  n't 
a  hard  job,  as  you  will  find,  I  hope.  By  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  little  band  played  quite 
well,  even  to  the  youngest  member,  a  ten- 
year-older,  with  lungs  like  a  walrus's,  who 
blew  mightily.  They  could  n't  play  Sousa ; 
but  they  could  play  "easy  pieces,"  and  had  no 
end  of  fun  out  of  it. 

But  encouraged?  ^'ou  never  saw  anything 
like  it !     More  fellows  caught  the  fever.    Those 


already  in  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  made 
good  use  of  the  winter.  .\nd  then,  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  back  they  came,  with  a  lot  of 
new  recruits,  and  there  appeared  on  the  scene 
a  first-rate  little  band  of  twenty-three  or  twen- 
ty-four members,  not  only  capable  of  playing 
Sousa,  but  some  really  difficult  music.  And 
they  had  even  one  of  those  boa-constrictor 
bombardons  that  bellowed  like  a  bull ! 

.\nd  that  's  all  there  is  to  it.  .All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  get  a  good  start,  get  some  one  who 
can  show  you  how  to  coax  the  right  notes 
from  the  instruments,  and  there  you  are! 

I  don't  know  anything  that  is  more  fun 
than  playing  in  a  bang-up,  ambitious,  pains- 
taking bovs'  band  !     Trv  it  I 


A  SAFT-    AND    EFFHCT]\'F:   FIRE-CRACKER   CANNON 
MADli    FROM   A   PIECE  OF  GAS-FIPE 

l'.v   I'.DWAkl)   THORPE   . 


Fio.  r  is  a  side  view:  Fig.  2,  a  rear  view,  and 
Fig.  ,5,  a  sectional  view,  as  though  cut  on  the 
line  3-3  of  Fig.  i. 

Two  slots  are  cut  with  a  hack-saw  in  the 
threaded  end  of  a  7"  piece  of  pipe.  A,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  pipe 
is  then  mounted  in  a  block  of  wood,  C,  by 
means  of  a  strap  of  sheet  tin,  /),  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations,  the  pin,  E,  having  previously 
been  driven  into  the  wooden  block,  as  shown  in 
the  sectional  views,  this  pin  preventing  the  rev- 
olution of  the  pipe  when  screwing  on  the  cap, 
F,  and  also  taking  up  the  shock  of  the  recoil. 


The  thrcatled  pipe  and  cap  can  be  purchased 
from  a  plumber  for  a  small  sum ;  the  writer 
used  one  left  behind  by  the  plumber  after  con- 
necting up  the  gas-range.  Wheels,  G,  made 
from  old  checkers,  complete  the  cannon. 

In  operation,  the  cap,  F,  is  un.screwcd  from 
the  pipe,  and  the  cracker,  preferably  one  of  the 
so-called  dynamite  variety,  inserted  into  the 
tube,  the  fuse  projecting  through  the  slot.  The 
cap  is  screwed  on  and  it  is  then  ready  to  fire. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  pipe  bursting,  even 
when  the  muzzle  is  plugged,  as  the  slots  pro- 
vide a  safetv-vent. 


THE  THREE  BILITIES 

By  EDMUND  J.  RYAN 


Three  brothers  were  discussing  their  standing 
in  the  world  of  business  and  their  individual 
prospects  for  success. 

One  of  them,  whose  name  was  A.  Bility, 
proudly  said: 

"Owners  of  businesses  and  their  executives 
want  brains.  They  will  pay  any  price  for  skill, 
capacity,  dexterity.  They  want  brains — ability 
— above  all  else.  Therefore,  I  am  the  most 
eagerly  sought  of  all,  and  I  shall  succeed  be- 
yond you  both." 

The  second  son  was  named  Sta  Bility.  He 
wrinkled  his  brow  in  deep  thought  before  he 
spoke. 

"You  may  be  right,  brother.  A.  Bility  is  a 
great  asset  for  any  individual  or  any  organiza- 
tion. But  then  you  must  remember  what  more 
than  one  of  our  great  captains  of  industry 
has  said." 

''What  was  that?"  demandea  A.  Bility,  with 
just  a  note  of  disdain  in  his  voice. 

"Why,  just  this,"  answered  Sta  Bility,  slowly, 
"that  loyalty,  energy,  good  sense,  honesty,  and 
day-in  and  day-out  stick-to-it-iveness  are  as 
important  as  brilliancy  or  highly  developed 
talents." 

The  third  brother,  whose  name  was  Adapta 
Bility.  remained  silent,  an  interested  listener 
to  what  his  brothers  were  saying. 

A.  Bility  turned  to  him  and  said:  "Well. 
Sunny  Jim,  which  is  more  desirable,  think  you 
— A.  Bility  or  Sta  Bility?  Which  will  achieve 
the  greater  success  ?" 

Adapta  Bility  smiled. 

"I  think  you  are  both  right,  brothers.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  A.  Bility. 
with  his  power  of  doing,  his  quick,  brilliant 
manoeuvres,  his  ideas  and  his  resourcefulness, 
is  a  very  valuable  asset  to  any  man  or  busi- 
ness." 

A.  Bility  smiled. 

"At  the  same  time,"  continued  Adapta  Bility, 
"we  must  not  forget  that  on  many  occasions 
when  A.  Bility  is  discouraged  and  tired  after 
a  poor  trip  on  the  road,  or  when  he  is  in  the 
dumps  over  a  failure  in  trying  to  'sell'  the  boss 
an  idea,  old  Sta  Bility,  here,  keeps  right  on 
ringing  the  time-clock  punctually  and  pluckily, 
steadily  tackling  the  tasks  as  they  come  along, 
lifting  the  top  sheet  off  the  pile,  finishing  it, 
and  then  taking  up  number  two,  three,  four, 
and  so  on,  in  their  order.  Without  him  on  the 
job,  much  time,  much  effort,  much  of  the  re- 


sults of  A.  Bility's  endowments  would  certain- 
ly be  lost." 

A.  Bility  squirmed  in  his  chair  restlessly. 
Sta  Bility  was  listening  intently. 

"Of  course,"  laughed  Adapta  Bility,  "there 
are  executives,  particularly  those  over  forty, 
who,  while  appreciating  fully  your  genius,  A. 
Bility,  and  your  solidness,  Sta  Bility,  are  con- 
tinuously wishing  that  I  was  on  the  pay-roll. 
You  know  how  it  is ;  there  are  many  times 
when  both  of  you  resent  a  change  in  your  work, 
a  seeming  slight  by  a  boss  who  is  too  busy  to 
be  super-thoughtful  all  the  time;  or  you  be- 
come piqued  because  a  new  man  is  brought  in 
to  specialize  on  some  important,  highly  re- 
munerative work  in  which  neither  of  you  have 
been  trained.  That  's  why  some  of  them  say, 
'Give  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  brains  and  bal- 
ance, and  seventy-five  per  cent,  good  disposi- 
tion,— the  tact  and  desire  to  get  along  well  with 
all  mj-  organization  and  with  me, — and  I  '11  be 
satisfied  with  my  men,  and  they  '11  all  make 
bigger  successes  than  either  the  high  pressure 
temperamentals  or  the  plodding  grouchers  ever 
will'." 

As  the  calm  tones  of  Adapta  Bility's  voice 
died  away,  he  leaped  quickly  to  his  feet  and 
smilingly  slipped  his  arms  about  his  father  and 
mother,  who  entered  the  room  together  at  that 
moment.  The  father's  name  was  Relia  Bility 
and  the  mother's.  Desira  Bility. 

"We  heard  you  boys  arguing,"  explained  the 
father,  looking  at  them  seriously,  "so  Mother 
and  I  thought  we  should  come  in.  We  are 
both  older  and  more  experienced  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,"  he  continued,  while  the  mother 
smiled  lovingly  at  her  sons,  "and  we,  of  course, 
do  not  wish  to  see  you  make  any  mistakes. 
\\'ould  you  care  for  our  counsel  at  this  time?" 

"Surely !''  exclaimed  Adapta  Bility,  smil- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Sta  Bility,  slowly. 

"If  you  wish,"  answered  A.  Bility,  after  the 
others  had  spoken. 

"We  think  and  advise  then,"  spoke  Relia 
Bility,  as  his  wife  moved  toward  the  boys  and 
quietly  joined  their  hands  about  her.  "that  you 
will  do  best  to  be  partners — to  join  together 
inseparably,  a  triumphant  triumvirate,  which 
all  men  and  all  organizations  will  value  and 
covet,  each  as  much  as  the  other,  for  you  need 
each  other,  and  together  you  make  a  perfect 
combination." 
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AN  AMERICAN  SHRINE 

By  RANSFORD  MIX  BEACH 


"Take  this  road  to  the  town  clerk's  office,  then 
to  the  left  for  about  a  mile." 

The  day  was  such  a  one  as  a  winter-worn 
spirit  could  welcome.  The  sky  was  of  a  blue 
that  smiled,  and  the  new  green  of  trees  and 
fields  smiled  back  in  a  warm  sunshine  that 
gave  a  golden  tone  to  the  whole  country-side. 
So  along  this  road  to  the  left  we  walked, 
despising  the  invitation  to  take  a  ta.xicab  at 
Oyster  Bay  station. 

To  walk  on  such  a  day  was  an  exhilaration, 
a  perfect  approach  to  the  shrine  we  sought — 
I)ast  immaculately  white,  shingled  Long  Island 
houses,  green  shuttered ;  past  apple-trees  pink 
and  white  with  delicious  blossoms,  lilac  bushes 
heavy  with  their  fragrance,  and  magnolia- 
trees  w'hose  blossoms  had  begun  to  fall,  like 
giant  snowflakcs.  Over  all  was  the  peaceful 
(|niet  of  a  perfect  Sunday  morning  in  spring 
broken  only  by  the  merry  singing  of  birds. 

Then  we  came  to  the  place  we  were  seeking. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  road,  through  a  very 
modest,  narrow,  arched  gateway,  on  wliich 
were  the  black-painted  words,  "Young's  Me- 
morial Cemetery,''  we  entered  this  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  graveyard.  Instinctively  we  fell  the 
sdence  of  holy  ground. 

The  cemetery  is  small,  situated  on  a  rather 
steep  knoll,  and  the  path  that  leads  up  from 
the  entrance  is  too  narrow  for  a  carriage.  At 
the  liigliest  part,  overlooking  a  ([uiet  harbor  of 
the  Sound,  and  enclosed  by  a  simple,  high  iron 
fencing,  lies  the  grave  of  Tlieodorc  Roosevelt. 
There  is  no  pretense,  no  ostentation — just  peace 
and  quiet  and  reverence  under  shady  trees, 
with  grass  and  flowers  all  around. 

We  stood  before  the  iron  gates  and  again 
realized,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  love  that  people  feel  for  all  that 
Roosevelt  means  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

.-\  beautiful  piece  of  granite,  chaste  in  design 
anil  carving,  marks  the  grave.  A  simple  in- 
scription tells  who  is  buried  there — not  a  word 
to  tell  of  his  greatness. 

This  stone  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two 
tall  evergreens,  like  soldiers,  straight-standing 
and  fearless.  Then,  back  of  these,  are  grow- 
ing lilies-of-the-valley,  iris,  and  wild  violets. 
.-\t  the  foot  of  the  grave,  just  inside  the  gates, 
are  two  smaller  bushes — a  setting  trulv  beau- 
tiful. 

The  show  of  greatness  is  not  needed.  To 
have  made  it  so  would  have  been  to  create  a 
new  kind  of  Roosevelt.     He.  in  all  his  bigness, 


was  forever  the  man  without  pretense — this 
patriot  who  loved  his  country  above  all  else. 

Nor  were  there  lacking  signs  of  the  affection 
that  is  felt  for  him.  In  fnjnt  of  the  two  iron 
gates  the  ground  has  been  worn  bare  from  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
this  shrine.  Here  has  stood  another  patriot, 
Albert  of  Belgium,  and  a  prince  of  Britain — 
each  in  token  of  reverence  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance. 

But  Roosevelt  belongs  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  the  world's  rich  and  great.  In  the  snug 
little  cottage,  or  in  the  busy  workshop,  this 
patriot  is  a  hero.  No  matter  what  the  politi- 
cal creed  mav  be.  the  greatness  of  the  man  is 
felt. 

There  on  the  grave  lay  a  little  bunch  of 
violets  tied  around  with  a  string — the  gift,  per- 
haps, from  some  tiny  child;  close  by  was  a 
simple  spray  of  lilacs,  now  beginning  to  wither 
in  tlie  w  arm  sun ;  over  by  the  granite  stone  was 
a  beautiful  cluster  of  pure  white  Easter  lilies: 
here  some  pansies,  there  some  sweet-.smelling 
blossom.s — all  the  tribute  of  loving  thoughts, 
of  stimulated  ideals. 

As  we  stood  there,  others  came  to  look  at 
the  place — men  with  heads  bared,  with  eyes 
that  glistened.  Then  a  little  boy  came  up  the 
hill;  later,  a  lady  in  mourning,  yet  pausing  to 
put  a  cheerful  nosegay  where  the  others  were 
lying — her  son  had  fought  at  San  Juan  Hill. 

.'\s  we  stood  there,  we  were  lifted  out  of  our- 
.selves,  carried  into  a  world  of  better  thoughts, 
of  cleaner  living,  of  "always  playing  fair," 
and  the  faces  of  those  about  us  were  lighted 
with  the  same  fire  that  warmed  us.  Each  felt 
himself  at  the  resting-place  of  a  great  patriot. 

.'\s  we  were  turning  to  leave,  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful, orange-feathered  bird  came  to  sit  on  one 
of  the  iron  gates.  He  sang  for  a  minute,  pour- 
ing forth  his  sweet  notes  of  joy.  We  went 
down  the  bill  feeling  ourselves  new  men  and 
women. 

What  shall  America  build  as  a  memorial  to 
this,  her  great  son  ?  The  answer  came  as  w'e 
I)assed  under  the  arched  entrance :  nothing  cold 
and  formal,  nothing  ornate  or  dead,  but  some- 
thing that  will  live  and  grow- — long  roads 
across  this  country  that  loves  him.  bordered 
with  big,  sturdy  trees  that  will  renew  each 
spring  their  fresh  beauty,  and  bring  with  them 
the  spirit  of  ever-renewed  ideals  that  shall 
carry  forward  the  work  of  this  patriot.  And 
let  it  be  called  Roosevelt  Way. 
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THE  WATCH   TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
Bv  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE  FOURTH 

Just  imagine  what  life  is  like  when,  every 
time  the  Fourth  of  July  comes  along,  you  feel 
that  it  is  your  duty  to  say  something  about  our 
great  national  holiday !  The  praises  of  the 
Fathers  and  Founders  have  been  sounded  by 
a  million  orators  in  the  dozen  dozen  years 
since  'Seventy-six.  More  powder  has  been 
burned  (and,  not  impossibly,  more  lives  lost) 
in  celebrating  Independence  Day  than  the 
Continental  Army  gave  to  the  winning  of  our 
national  freedom. 

And  the  boys  and  girls  all  over  this  broad 
land,  and  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  a  few  other  parts  of  the  world,  know- 
just  as  much  about  the  Fourth  and  what  it 
means  as  we  of  The  Watch  Tower  know. 
You  don't  need  any  reminders,  or  exhorta- 
tions, from  us !  You  know  what  the  day 
means,  and  can  tell  it  in  three  tenses. 

Therefore,  having  now  written  enough  lines 
to  make  a  respectable  showing,  we  say  the  only 
thing  there  is  for  older  Americans  to  say  to 
young  ones : 

Go  to  it ! 

AMERICANS    AND    THE 
AMERICANIZED 

Late  in  May  the  governor  of  New  York  signed 
three  bills  designed  to  establish,  as  a  part  of 
the  state  system  of  education,  courses  of  in- 
struction in  American  citizenship.  These 
courses  are,  wisely,  to  be  provided  not  only  for 
immigrants,  but  for  persons  of  American  birth. 
The  three  parts  of  the  plan  are:  instruc- 
tion in  shops  and  factories  for  persons  past  the 
age  of  compulsory  schooling;  training  in  nor- 
mal schools  for  teachers  of  good  citizenship; 
and  establishment  of  twenty-five  scholarships 
for  industrial  teachers,  to  help  them  prepare 


to  teach  foreign-born  persons.  These  provi- 
sions "cover  the  ground"  pretty  well. 

Governor  Smith  said ;  "I  regard  education 
as  the  best  remedy  for  mistaken  or  false  po- 
litical conceptions.  The  best  way  to  meet  the 
evils  of  ultra-radical  agitation  is  with  the  rea- 
son which  proper  education  supplies.  There 
can  be  no  higher  function  of  state  education 
than  such  training  for  citizenship." 

Excellent !  That  's  about  what  The  Watch 
.  Tower  thinks,  too.  But — there  's  almost  al- 
ways a  "but,"  is  n't  there? — we  seem  to  see 
one  addition  that  might  be  made.  It  would  be 
a  supplement  rather  than  a  correction,  and 
woidd  go  about  like  this;  Example  is  better 
than  precept.  Education  is  n't  always  as  prac- 
tical as  it  might  be.  Books  are  n't  life.  There- 
fore— 

Let  's  begin  by  being  better  Americans  our- 
selves ! 

CUTTING  THE  PRICES 

Some  folks  must  have  smiled,  some  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  some  scolded  openly  when 
they  saw  head-lines  like  these,  late  in  May ; 
"Price-Cutting  Movement  Still  Spreading,  Al- 
though Some  Merchants  Attack  It — Chief  Cut 
Is  in  Clothing — West  and  South  Beginning  to 
Lower  Shoe  Prices — Omaha  Dentists  Reduce 
Charges  and  St.  Paul  Milliner  Makes  50  Per 
Cent.  Slash." 

And  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, in  convention  assembled,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  endeavor 
to  get  prices  down.  As  the  Association  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  five  thousand  manu- 
facturers, said  to  employ  some  six  million  per- 
sons and  to  produce  three  fourths  of  the  coun- 
try's manufactures,  that  seemed  to  mean 
something. 
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The  dean  of  a  famous  university  school  of 
commerce  said  that  prices  would  ro  down 
faster  and  faster  in  the  next  two  years — per- 
haps fast  enough  to  cause  one  of  the  panics 
that  every  so  often  plays  hoh  with  business. 
There  was  a  mighty  uncomfortable  one  in  1907. 

When  prices  go  up,  there  's  trouble;  and 
when  they  come  down — there  's  trouble!  If 
you  want  to  study  political  economy,  you  '11 
find  the  newspapers  full  of  material. 

IN   MEXICO 

The  revolution  begun  in  Sonora  spread  fast, 
and  General  Obregon's  forces  swept  the  coun- 
try. The  Carranzistas  went  to  pieces.  Gen- 
eral-President Carranza  was  killed. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  old  dictator  Diaz 
left  the  country,  and  Madero  became  Presi- 
dent. He  was  assassinated,  and  Huerta  took 
the  perilous  place.  Seven  years  ago  Carranza. 
refusing  to  recognize  the  Huerta  Government, 
organized  an  army  and  party  known  as  Con- 
stitutionalist, and  set  up  a  new  national  gov- 
ernment. He  was  afterward  elected  to  legal 
tenure  of  the  office  he  had  seized. 

The  next  Presidential  election  in  Mexico 
was  scheduled  for  this  month.  Gonzales  and 
Obregon  were  candidates.  Carranza  brought 
on  the  new  revolution  by  trying  to  dictate  the 
choice — and  now  he  has  come  to  the  violent 


end  that  seems  tfi  be  the  doom  of  Presidents 
of  Mexico. 

For  ten  years  Mexico,  a  land  that  is  rich  in 
resources  and  ought  to  be  prosperous,  has  been 
torn  by  civil  war,  the  people  oppressed  and 
plundered.  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
l)ctter  elements  will  organize  and  prevail ;  that 
industry  will  he  permitted  to  go  on,  and  Mexi- 
can affairs  be  well  managed.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible— though  it  certainly  does  not  seem  likely, 
as  yet — that  Mexico  on  the  south  of  us  may 
become  as  good  a  neighbor  as  Canada  is  on 
the  north. 

Haste  the  day ! 

TRADE  AND  THE  TREATY 

Financial  reports  do  not  look  interesting,  but 
they  contain  facts  you  need  to  know  if  you 
want  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  following 
facts  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  financial 
conditions  in  Czechoslovakia. 

First,  there  is  the  budget.  A  budget  is  an 
estimate  of  income  for  a  certain  period,  and  a 
schedule  of  expenses.  Many  prudent  people 
run  their  homes  on  a  budget  system;  most 
i)usiness  concerns  use  it;  and  governments 
find  it  necessary  in  the  management  of  public 
funds. 

If  you  know  how  nnicii  money  you  are  likely 
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to  have  in  the  next  week,  or  month,  or  year, 
and  plan  in  advance  the  use  of  it,  you  are 
making  a  budget.  You  will  probably  get  more 
fun  or  profit  from  the  money  than  some  other 
person  would  who,  having  an  equal  sum,  spent 
it  without  planning. 

Suppose  two  boys  start  out  on  Circus  Day, 
each  with  a  dollar.  One  boy  says :  "Thirty- 
five  cents  for  my  ticket;  sixty-five  cents  left. 
Fifteen  cents  for  a  side-show;  balance,  fifty 
cents.  Guess  I  '11  go  both  ways  on  the  car — a 
dime  for  the  fare ;  still  on  hand,  forty  cents. 
I  '11  have  a  bag  of  peanuts,  too — first,  though, 
I  '11  put  a  dime  away  for  to-morrow ;  then 
there  's  twenty  cents  margin  for  any-old-thing- 
I-Iike."  Perhaps  he  tucks  the  sums  away  in 
different  pockets,  and  it  all  works  out  splen- 
didly and  he  has  a  dandy  time. 

The  other  chap  takes  his  dollar  and  away  he 
goes,  without  a  bit  of  a  plan  in  his  head.  He 
gets  a  soda — ninety  cents  left;  the  dollar  's 
hardly  touched.  He  tramps  along,  munching 
the  candy  he  decided  to  have  instead  of  a  ride 
on  the  car ;  but  the  candy  cost  twice  as  much  as 
the  ride  would  have  "set  him  back."  Now  he  's 
thirsty,  and — another  soda.  Legs  get  heavy — 
well,  after  all,  perhaps  he  'd  better  ride.  Out- 
side the  gate  he  buys  a  "hot  dog,"  and  then  a 
bag  of  peanuts.  What  a  jolly  looking  tent ! 
Such  a  pity  not  to  see  everything — gee  whizz  ! 
Only  thirty  cents  left?  Impossible!  Yes,  but 
true.  And  so  the  side-show  loses  its  fun,  and 
the  Big  Show  is  lost — by  a  nickel ! 

Mr.  Budget-Boy  wins.  Mr.  Spend-As- You- 
Go  does  n't  go  very  far. 

Well,  Czechoslovakia  has  a  budget.  Ex- 
penses are  figured  at  10,416,000,000  crowns. 
Estimated  revenues  are  only  7,750,000,000 
crowns.  So  there  's  a  good-sized  deficit  to 
meet.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  cut 
down  the  expenses,  Czechoslovakia  plans  to 
borrow  money,  paying  4}^  per  cent,  interest. 
Now  Czechoslovakia  knows  at  least  where  she 
stands.  She  must  try  to  spend  less,  and  earn 
more.  She  is  really  borrowing  from  the  money 
she  expects  to  make  later  on.  That  is  not  al- 
ways good  policy,  but  it  is  often  necessary  in 
hard  times.  And  in  Czechoslovakia's  case  it 
represents  an  improvement  over  her  financial 
standing  a  year  ago. 

Another  item  in  Czechoslovakia's  problem  is 
the  fact  that  she  has  about  $40,000,000  in  this 
country  that  can't  be  used  until  the  alien  prop- 
erty custodian  gives  permission.  It  seems  that 
this  money  cannot  be  released  while  the  United 
States  remains  "technically"  at  war  with  Aus- 
tria, (Perhaps  I  'm  inexcusably  stupid  in  being 
unable  quite  to  "figure"  this,  as  we  've  recog- 


nized the  Czechoslovak  Government.  But  that 
statement  is  made  in  the  report,  and  I  suppose 
it  's  correct.  Even  if  it  is  n't,  it  serves  our 
purpose  in  illustrating  the  relations  of  inter- 
national trade  and  the  treaty.) 

We  've  gone  all  around  the  circle,  and  here 
we  are  back  at  our  head-line,  "Trade  and  the 
Treaty."  President  Wilson  and  his  opponents 
have  undoubtedly  stood  so  obstinately  for  their 
differing  views  because  of  honest  conviction  by 
each  side  that,  in  a  matter  of  principle,  it  is 
standing  firm  for  the  right.  On  the  one  side 
is  the  belief  that  the  United  States  owes  it  to 
the  world  to  take  full  partnership,  as  a  part  of 
the  program  begim  in  the  war,  in  the  League 
of  Nations ;  on  the  other,  an  equally  fixed 
belief  that  American  individuality  must  not  be 
merged  in  such  an  association. 

Until  this  difficult  matter  is  settled  definitely 
and  finally,  one  way  or  the  other,  the  nations 
cannot  be  sure  just  where  they  stand  or  what 
they  can  do. 

AIRPLANES  EVERYWHERE! 

The  two  Yale  boys  who  are  shown  on  this 
page  standing  by  their  aeroplane  won  the 
twenty-five-mile  intercollegiate  air-race.  Sev- 
eral colleges  competed,  and  all  the  planes  were 
run  bv  fellows  who  served  in  the  war. 


Pliotograph  b\  I^aul  Thonipson 
J.    T.    TRHT'E  AND    r,     W     HORNE,    OF  TALE.    WaX.XEIiS 
OF    THE    I.\TERCOLLEGI.\TE    AIR-RACE 

From  Madison,  N.  Y.,  came  another  story  of 
college  birdmen.  Guests  for  the  Junior  Prom 
were  brought  from  cities  in  the  State,  and 
from  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Washington, 
by  plane. 

Then  there  was  a  report  from  Seattle  that 
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showed  how  the  use  of  the  aircraft  in  husiness 
is  developing.  Seattle  folk  are  planning  an 
air  line  to  Alaska.  The  steamer  needs  I20 
hours  for  the  run.  The  plane  will  do  it  in 
ten.  Why,  if  air  boats  are  going  to  cut  our 
time  like  that,  dividing  by  twelve,  a  day  and 
a  night  will  be  lived  out  in  two  hours ! 

Keyport,  N.  J.,  is  "in  on  this,"  too.  Keyport 
was  planned  as  a  key  port  for  New  Jersey. 
Sailing  ships  landed  cargoes  there,  and  Jersey 
products  were  shipped  in  small  vessels  across 
Raritan  Bay  and  up  the  harbor  to  New  York. 
But  when  steam  navigation  came  in,  Keyport 
lost  its  splendid  trade.  Now,  however.  Key- 
porters  with  imagination  are  beginning  to 
think  of  what  may  happen  when  airplane  com- 
merce is  the  thing.  Their  neighborhood  offers 
excellent  landing  spaces. 

Keyport  may  become  Airport. 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY" 

The  oblong  blue  stamp  with  a  boy  on  a  bicycle, 
that  gives  a  letter  the  privilege  of  special  de- 
livery, has  been  performing  its  service  in  great 
style.  (It  sometimes  helps  Watch  Tower 
"copy"  get  through  on  time.)  In  its  first  year, 
special  delivery  was  bought  for  896,344  pieces 
of  mail;  last  year  the  extra  fee  for  extra  ser- 
vice was  paid  58,544,387  times.  That  boy  on 
a  bike  is  an  interesting  symbol ! 

The  bill  providing  for  a  special  stamp  was 


introduced  in  Congress,  in  1883,  by  Charles  R. 
Skinner,  a  Representative  from  up-state  New 
York.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1885,  however, 
that  the  bill  was  passed  and  the  new  service 
put  in  operation. 

Now  that  special  delivery  has  become  so 
common,  it  seems  strange  that  there  could  have 
been  so  much  opposition  to  it  at  the  start.  The 
opposition  was  principally  partisan,  for  the 
minority  party  feared  that  it  would  be  used  to 
create  jobs  to  be  given  out  by  the  party  in 
power.  Democratic  government  is  better  than 
any  other  sort,  but  it  is  n't  quite  perfect  when 
so  useful  a  public  sers'ice  can  be  held  up  be- 
cause of  party  jealousies. 

FREIGHT  AFLOAT 

A  PICTURE  which  recently  appeared  in  one  of 
the  papers,  of  three  flatboats  loaded  with 
automobiles  on  their  way  to  Cincinnati,  whence 
they  were  to  be  delivered  under  their  own 
power,  is  interesting  to  those  who  know  the 
romance  of  the  history  of  transportation  in 
this  country.  Before  the  railroads  came,  the 
bulk  of  our  freight  was  moved  by  boat;  and 
for  years  there  has  been  an  endeavor  to  re- 
vive the  use  of  inland  waterways. 

Transportation  by  river  and  canal  is  slow, 
and  the  creation  of  connecting  links  between 
navigable  channels  is  difficult  and  expensive. 
In  jiormal  times  the  railroads  have  little  rea- 
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son  to  fear  the  competition  of  boat  service.  It 
is  auxiliar)',  not  competitive. 

But  now,  when  the  railroads  are  disorgan- 
ized by  outlaw  strikes,  and  freight  shipments 
are  tied  up,  while  express  moves  like  slow 
freight  and  even  the  mail  service  is  crippled, 
carriage  by  water  is  helpful.  Possibly  its  use- 
fulness will  be  emphasized  and  increased  as  a 
result  of  recent  disturbances. 

It  's  odd,  though,  to  get  back  to  something 
like  the  days  when  Abe  Lincoln  helped  navi- 
gate a  flatboat 1 

THROUGH     THE     WATCH     TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

Just  as  St.  Petersburg  became  Petrograd, 
Posen  has  become  Poznan.  The  streets  of 
Poznan  have  now  dropped  their  German 
names :  the  Berlinerstrasse  is  The  Street  of 
December  Twentj'-seven,  that  having  been  the 
last  day  of  German  occupation.  Wilhelmplatz 
is  now  Liberty  Place.     Is  n't  that  a  good  one  ? 

If  your  study  of  European  history  has  left  in 
your  mind  any  one  clear  impression,  it  is  that 
of  many  small  states  being  put  together  to 
make  a  few  large  ones.  And  now  some  of 
those  large  countries  have  been  split  up  into 
smaller  ones,  so  that  it  seems  a  good  deal  like 
moving  backward.  In  May  the  Allied  High 
Commissioners  in  Siberia  were  notified  that 
another  new  state,  \'erkhnie  Udinsk,  had  been 
formed,  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  announce- 
ment came  from  the  Provisional  Government 
in   Siberia,   which   hoped  that  the  Allied   and 


Japanese  forces  would  be  withdrawn.  "The 
legations,"  the  dispatch  said,  were  "disinclined 
to  consider  it  seriously." 

If  your  back  yard  had  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Formosa,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  set  out  a 
camphor-tree.  "They  say"  that  a  single  tree 
will  produce  about  five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  camphor. 

According  to  a  report  published  in  May,  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  Germany 
decreased  considerably  between  January  15 
and  April  I.  The  number  of  men  receiving 
unemployment  help  from  the  Government  fell 
from  340,773  to  259,675 ;  of  women,  from 
106,887  to  71,441. 

In  the  northwest  corner  of  a  newspaper  page 
was  the  headline:  "Immigration  Rush  Over- 
ta.xes  Force — Nearly  9,000  Aliens  Come  to 
Ellis  Island  in  Week."  And  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  same  page  was  this:  "Paris 
Hotels  Crowded  by  American  Tourists — Ac- 
commodations Insufficient  for  Arriving 
Throngs."  That  might  have  been  called  a 
well-balanced  page. 

Just  look  at  those  chaps,  on  the  preceding  page, 
in  the  Loyalty  Parade :  finest  ever ! 

And  now  these  youngsters  on  the  big  guns 
of  the  battle-ship!  Uncle  Sam's  Na\y  never 
surrenders — except  to  the  kiddies. 

Pretty  good  to  be  young,  and  a  niece  or 
nephew  of  Uncle  Sam — is  n't  it? 
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TWO  GREAT  NATURAL  BRIDGES 
BY  (.ifcOKLiL    Bl  RHANK   SHAI  IICK 

1 1-  the  roof  of  Mammoth  Cave  should  suddenly 
onllapsc,  leaving  behind  a  single,  narrow  arch, 
spanning  an  empty  chasm  between  the  cavern 


vicinity,  and  the  famous  Luray  Caverns,  a  few 
miles  to  the  north,  are  excavated  in  the  same 
formation.  Geologists,  therefore,  consider  the 
bridge  a  departed  member  of  the  family.  It  is 
the  last  roof-arch  of  a  vanished  cave. 


THE    XATIBAL   BRIDGE.    VIRGINIA 


walls,  we  should  have  another  natural  bridge 
like  that  in  X'irginia.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
origin  of  the  Natural  Bridge.  It  is  made  of 
massive   limestone.     Grottoes   abound   in   the 


Few  people  realize  the  huge  proportions  of 
this  structure.  From  the  level  of  the  brook- 
beneath  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  arch,  it 
measures  215  feet.    That  is  to  say,  it  is  forty- 
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eight  feet  higher  than  Niagara  Falls.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  ninety  feet,  the  width  one 
hundred  feet,  and  an  important  state  highway 
passes  over  the  top.  It  is,  in  reality,  a  natural 
bridge,  the  only  one  in  America  to  be  used  in 
this  way.     Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
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I'butograpli  by  U.   S.  Geological  Survey 

HOPE  WINDOW,   ARIZONA 

you  will  be  disappointed  when  you  see  it.  It 
surpasses  all  expectations.  John  Marshall, 
Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States,  called  it 
"God's  greatest  miracle  in  stone." 

The  phenomenon  of  a  hole  eroded  through  a 
ledge  is  not  uncommon.  Such  holes  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  received 
various  names,  depending  on  the  whims  of  the 
people  who  live  near. 

Down  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  a  ledge  of  coral 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  has  an 
opening  in  it  like  a  window.  One  may  look 
through  it  and  watch  the  great,  billowy  clouds 
drifting  across  the  sky  on  the  other  side.  Sail- 
ors call  it  "Hole-in-the-wall."  Out  in  the  desert 


of  Arizona,  about  seventy-five  miles  northwest 
of  Gallup,  the  huge  hole,  shown  in  our  picture, 
has  been  named  Hope  Window.  But  over  the 
state  line  in  Utah,  not  far  from  the  Colorado 
River,  another  window,  similar  to  this  one  and 
formed  in  much  the  same  way,  is  known  as  Owl 
Bridge.  The  origin  of 
all  these  formations  is 
much  the  same.  They 
are  examples  of  ero- 
sion, varying  slightly, 
here  and  there,  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions. 
The  most  unique  illus- 
tration of  a  window- 
hole,  that  has  come  to 
my  attention,  is  men- 
tioned by  John  Bur- 
roughs in  one  of  his 
books.  In  central  Asia 
he  describes  a  high  rock, 
near  the  Oxus  River, 
called  Lamp  Rock  by  the 
natives.  It  was  held  in 
great  dread  by  people  in 
the  valley,  because  of  a 
peculiar  glow  which  is- 
sued from  a  cave  far  up 
on  its  side.  They  be- 
lieved that  a  dragon 
lived  there  and,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  was  the 
cause  of  this  light.  One 
day  a  fearless  explorer 
climbed  to  the  cavern 
and  found  that  instead 
of  a  cave,  there  was  a 
hole  or  tunnel  extending 
clear  through  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  daylight 
entering  at  one  end  made 
the  glowing  effect  at  the 
other.  The  dragon  with 
red  eyes  and  fiery  tongue  disappeared,  and 
plain,  every-day  sunlight  took  its  place. 

THE   AIRPLANE    LUBRICANT 

The  war  found  a  brand-new  use  for  castor- 
oil,  and  lifted  the  humble  castor-bean,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  to  a  position  of  great 
importance  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  induce  American  farmers  to  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant. 

The  highly  refined  oil  made  from  this  bean 
has  been  proved,  by  numerous  experiments, 
to  be  the  only  lubricant  capable  of  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  aeronautical  engines. 
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The  propellers  of  the  aircraft  are  turned  at 
a  far  greater  numhcr  of  revohitions  a  minute 
than  the  engine  of  an  automol)ile.  At  every 
inipuisc  stroke  there  is  developed,  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  gas  within  the  cylinder  of  the 
airplane  engine,  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
this  intense  heat  will  consume  most  mineral-oil 
lubricants,  impairing  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  motor's  power- 
transmitting  parts. 
•  If  this  high  tempera- 
ture burns  up  the  lubri- 
cating oil  or  thins  it 
out  so  that  it  no  longer 
furnishes  the  required 
anti-frictional  film  be- 
tween contiguous  metal 
surfaces,  then  the  pis- 
tons and  other  parts 
become  overheated,  ex- 
pand, and  jam,  and  the 
engine  stalls,  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  pilot. 

It  is  not  nierely  a 
question  of  supplying 
a  lubricant  that  will 
stand  up  imder  the  in- 
ternal stresses  imposed 
by  the  explosive  mix- 
tures within  the  engine 
cylinders,  but  it  is 
equally    essential    that 

the  oil  maintain  its  body  at  all  times  and  flow 
freely  through  the  distributing  system,  what- 
ever be  the  temperature  of  the  enveloping  at- 
mosphere. The  thermometer  at  the  ground 
may  mark  the  heat  of  a  summer  day,  and  yet 
aloft  the  airman  may  be  working  in  rarefied 
air  considerably  below  the  freezing-point. 
The  lubricant  must  not  congeal ;  it  must  cir- 
culate freely  from  the  reserve  tank,  feed 
steadily  into  the  pistons  and  valves,  and  do  its 
work  without  a  hitch. 

As  soon  as  the  war  began,  it  was  quickly 
seen  that  airplanes  would  play  a  large  part  in 
it ;  so  chemists  and  mechanical  engineers  went 
to  work  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  lubricant 
which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  air- 
plane motors,  as  most  of  the  ordinary  machine 
lubricants  proved  unsatisfactory'  under  the 
rapid  changes  in  temperature  and  air-pressure. 

After  a  great  many  months  of  experiment, 
some  one  suggested  castor-oil.  More  out  of 
curiosity  than  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  thing,  it  was  tried  when  experiments  were 
being  made  with  lubricants  for  the  Liberty 
motor,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  was 
found  to  be  the  very  oil  they  had  been  seeking. 


As  a  consequence,  not  only  did  Uncle  Sam 
want  it  in  considerable  volume  for  his  own 
aerial  Hcct,  but  hurry  calls  for  large  quantities 
of  it  came  to  us  for  the  planes  of  our  allies. 

Why  these  calls  came  to  us  can  be  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  probably  the  second  world-producer  of 
castor-oil,  and  might  easily  have  been  first,  as 


THE  CASTOU-OIL  PLANT   (nicrnos  communu) 


India  is  to-day,  if  it  had  not  been  for  our 
rapid  development  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
during  which  castor-oil  was  almost  lost  sight 
of,  as  petroleum  was  found  to  produce  a  very 
satisfactory  lubricating  oil  at  small  expense. 
Even  at  that,  the  value  of  castor-oil  produced 
in  the  United  States  just  before  the  war  prob- 
ably amounted  to  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year. 

While  the  castor-bean  grows  with  compara- 
tively slight  attention  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  plants,  with  their 
highly  ornamental,  large,  and  sharply  pointed 
dark-green  leaves,  have  been  for  years  a  com- 
mon ornament  to  many  gardens,  they  flourish 
best  and  yield  the  most  oil  in  a  hot,  dry 
climate.  In  the  south  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  long,  slender  stalks,  by  the  time  the  beans 
are  ripe,  to  attain  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet;  and  when  growing  in  numbers,  they  give 
the  appearance  of  a  grove  of  small  trees. 

In  this  country,  only  a  single  harvest  is 
obtained  in  a  season,  but  in  the  tropics,  where 
the  castor-bean  reaches  a  state  of  productive- 
ness in  five  or  six  months,  the  plant  is  a 
ceaselessly  yielding  perennial,  and  the  beans 
can  be  gathered  month  in  and  month  out  the 
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year  round.  It  has  flourished  in  India  for 
ages  and  its  product  has  alwaj's  been  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  that  country,  which 
has  been  naturally  much  increased  since  the 
discovery  of  the  value  of  the  oil  for  airplanes. 
Here,  so  it  is  said,  it  is  also  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant  and  is  commonly  employed  in  that 
capacity  in  the  signal-  and  car-lamps  of  the 
government  railways.  It  seems  that  the  oil 
burns  very  slowly  and  gives  a  light  of  notable 
brilliancy. 

Of   the    refined   castor-oil   marketed   in   the 

United   States  in  normal  times  all  but  about 

J5  per  cent.,  according  to  the  authorities  on 

the  subject,  has  been  devoted  to  manufactur- 

ng  purposes. 

Artificial  rubber  and  artificial  leather  draw 
upon  castor-oil  for  some  of  their  essential 
ingredients;  certain  kinds  of  celluloid  also 
have  this  oil  as  an  indispensable  component; 
some  makes  of  soap  could  not  be  produced 
without  it ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
oil  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  butter 
coloring ! 

It  has  given  further  war  service  by  being 
used  in  the  making  of  the  tracer-bullets  fired 
by  aircraft  guns.  Every  third  bullet  in  the 
supply-clip  or  belt  is  a  tracer-bullet,  which 
leaves  behind  it  a  smoky  or  luminous  trail  by 
which  the  attacking  aviator  may  see  just  how 
his  missiles  are  traveling,  and  thus  bring  them 
with  precision  to  bear  upon  his  target. 

The  best  grade  of  castor-oil  is  obtained 
from  the  beans  by  hydraulic  pressure.  An 
added  quantity  of  oil,  but  of  lower  quality,  is 
secured  by  treating  the  remaining  pulp  with 
naphtha  or  some  other  volatile  solvent.  The 
librous  material  remaining  after  the  second 
extraction  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  to  enrich 
the  soil  for  the  growing  of  tobacco,  cotton, 
corn,  and  other  crops. 

James  Anderson. 

OUR  LOWLY  ALLIES  IN  THE  GRASS 

It  has  often  been  told  us  that  the  life  of  man 
is  a  struggle  against  his  insect  enemies,  a  war 
to  the  finish  for  possession  of  the  eatable 
things  of  the  earth.  But  while  man,  in  a  meas- 
ure, wins  by  his  wits,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
protects  his  fruit-trees  and  his  grain  and  root 
crops  from  his  small  foes,  he  would  quickly 
lose  the  fight  were  it  not  for  the  assistance 
of  a  host  of  allies.  For  insect  foes  are  in 
numbers  be)-ond  count ;  they  attack  every  form 
of  useful  vegetation,  from  the  cotton  that 
makes  our  clothes,  to  the  wheat  and  potatoes 
and  corn  that  feed  us.    These  insect  foes  are 


so  numerous  and  multiply  so  enormously  that 
if  we  were  left  to  fight  them  unaided,  in  about 
three  years,  it  has  been  calculated,  we  should 
be  beaten — starved  out.  The  green  vegetation 
of  the  earth  would  be  consumed;  we  should 
find  ourselves  in  a  ghastly  desert. 

But  with  our  allies,  we  fight  along  and  hold 
our  own.  Of  these,  the  birds  usually  are  put 
first;  in  fact,  they  are  said  to  fight  the  battle, 
pretty  much,  while  we  look  on  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  victory.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
other  more  lowly,  less  spectacular,  but  equally 
valuable,  warrior  allies ;  the  toads  and  frogs, 
whose  deadly  tongues  are  busy  in  the  evening; 
the  moles  that  tunnel  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  gobble  up  the  insect  larvje  sleep- 
ing there;  the  bats  that  nimbly  hunt  winged 
prey  in  the  dusk;  and  the  little  spiders  that 
also  are  mighty  hunters  and  have  their  nets 
spread  for  prey  always. 

While  we  may  be  cool  enough  to  all  our 
allies  and  seldom  give  them  their  due,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  we  know  least  of  our  spiders. 
Though  their  number  is  legion,  they  work  so 
unobtrusively  in  wood  and  field  that  we 
scarcely  notice  them.  It  is  only  when  we  walk 
down  a  neglected  woods  path  and  blunder  into 
the  beautiful  circular  webs  of  the  orb  weavers, 
or  when  on  a  dewy  morning  in  late  Summer, 
-  the  flat  webs  on  the  meadows  gleam  white,  or 
when,  on  a  warm  Spring  day,  the  air  is  full 
of  floating  gossamer  streamers,  that  we  get  a 
real  insight  into  the  abundant  numbers  of  our 
spider  friends.  These  web  spinners  are  all 
insect  hunters.  To  further  our  knowledge  of 
their  numbers,  we  have  only  to  go  on  a  web 
hunt  about  our  own  premises :  the  corners  of 
our  rooms  (especially  if  the  house  is  in  the 
country  or  the  suburbs),  the  window-corners, 
the  corners  of  the  walls  about  the  basement, 
either  inside  or  out,  in  the  shrubbery,  in  the 
grass  and  weeds  and  flowers,  in  the  trees  of  the 
orchard,  and  about  all  upright  structures,  such 
as  windmill  frames.  Everywhere  we  find  the 
nets  of  these  hunters,  and  always  in  strategic 
places.  The  house-spider  tries  to  come  into 
our  hornes  and  carry  on  his  netting  operations 
in  the  corners;  but  good  housewifery  and 
spiders  seldom  seem  to  agree,  and  usually  the 
spider  and  his  net  meet  annihilation.  In  the 
barn  and  out-buildings,  however,  he  reigns  su- 
preme, monarch  of  the  corners. 

Spiders  are  not  insects.  They  belong  to  the 
Arachnids,  a  slightly  higher  and  more  special- 
ized type  of  life,  having  for  close  relatives  the 
ticks  and  the  king-crab.  They  have  highly 
specialized  organs,  and  are  most  interesting 
creatures  to  study  with  magnifying  glass  or  in 
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the  field.  Their  wch-making  habits  are  the 
feature  that  most  attracts  us,  and  the  strang;e 
manner   in   which   these   lowly  animals   build 


TIIK     S.N.VllKS     OF     THE     LITTLE     GRAY     ORASS-SIMDER 

them  is  one  of  Nature's  wonders.  The  ma- 
terial from  which  webs  are  made  is  secreted 
by  the  body  of  the  animal.  Before  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  is  a  gummy  liquid.  It  passes 
through  tiny  tubes,  called  spinnerets,  and  is 
often  drawn  out  by  the  hind  legs.  The  line 
thus  formed  may  be  of  more  than  one  strand 
(depending  on  the  number  of  spinnerets  used), 
l)ut  the  threads  merely  lie  side  by  side,  adher- 
ing, but  not  woven  or  twisted. 

These  webs,  in  field  and  wood,  fall  roughl\ 
into  two  classes:  those  that  are  circular  (al- 
most geometrically  correct  in  their  construc- 
tion I  and  are  suspended  vertically,  and  those 
that  are  fiat,  spread  horizontally  over  vegeta- 
tion, and  have  a  tubular  retreat  in  them  con- 
cealing the  hunter.  The  first  arc  more  highly 
specialized,  having  snare-lines  covered  with 
sticky  beads  to  hold  the  winged  prey,  and  also 
dry,  runway  lines  for  the  owner  of  the  net. 
In  the  second,  or  flat-webbed  traps,  the  hunter 
depends  more  on  the  immense  number  of  very 
fine  silken  threads  to  entangle  the  prey.  He 
is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  when  the  net 


trembles  and  vibrates  from  the  struggles  of  a 
victim,  to  rush  from  his  hiding-place  and  com- 
plete the  capture.  Such  webs  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  pictures.  They  are  the  snares 
of  the  little  gray  grass-spider,  yl galena  tKCvia. 
These  webs  were  almost  invisible  until  cov- 
ered with  dew.  The  September  sun  one  morn- 
ing disclosed  their  numbers  along  a  neglected 
parking  in  the  city  suburbs.  In  the  close-up 
illustration,  the  funnel  or  hiding-place  of  the 
hunter  is  plainly  visible. 

Something  of  the  numbers  of  our  spider 
allies  may  be  reckoned  from  a  calculation 
based  on  these  webs.  Five  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  webs  were  counted  on  this  loo- 
foot  section  which  was  about  sixteen  feet  wide, 
— approximately  600  to  1,600  square  feet, — or 
''^.335  webs  to  the  acre  of  parking!  16.335  lit- 
tle hunters,  each  with  a  snare  set  for  some 
form  of  insect  prey — mostly  enemies  of  man. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  this 
grass-spider  was  probably  as  common  along 
all  the  miles  of  neglected  suburban  parkings, 
along  all  the  country  roads  and  lanes,  and  cov- 
ering every  hay-ficld.  it  is  seen  what  the  work 
of  such  creatures  really  amounts  to.  A  spider 
census  of  a  county  would  give  us  figures  so 
large  as  to  be  meaningless.  And  when  we 
take  into  account  also  the  vast  number  of  spe- 
cies,— 1,300  are  known  in  America, — and  that 
these  various  species  range  from  the  tropics 
to  the  arctic  sea,  are  found  from  the  seashore 
to  high  up  on  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
marshes  and  plains  as  well  as  in  the  deep  for- 
ests,— everywhere, — wc  begin   to  see   the  im- 
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Iiortance  of  these  little  netters  of  winged  prey 
and  appreciate  their  value  to  man  in  his  un- 
equal struggle  against  bis  insect  foes. 

Hamilton  M.  Laing. 
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THE  SALUTE 

BY   ELIZABETH    M.    DUKES     (aGE    I/) 

(Honor  Member) 

" — What    did    the    other   children    do. 
And  what   were   childhood,   wanting   you 
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R.    L.   S. 

St.   Nicholas! — the  name   's  a  countersign 

Admitting  to  the  Land  of  Rainy  Weather. 
That  pleasant  place  where  all  our  childhood  friends 

Of  story  tales,  have  pitched  their  tents  together. 
Wood  fires  crackle  here,  the  chairs  are  cozy, 

Apples  are  close  at  hand,  a  gray  rain  pours, 
And  you  may  read  and  read — no  tasks  await, 

And  sunshine  never  drives  you  out  of  doors. 
Here  are  old  friends,  "The  Forest  Castaways," 

"Young  Crusoes  of  the  Sky,"    and  "Betty  McGuire"  ; 
The    child    with    "The    Lucky    Stone,"    and    "Dene- 
wood's"  maids  ; 
"Lass"  whose  bright  "Silver  Sword"  reflects  the  fire  ; 
"The  League  of  the  Signet-ring,"  "The  Motor-girl," 

"The  Lady  of  the  Lane,"  and  "Peg  o'  the  Ring"  ; 
"Knights  of  the  Table  Round," — St.  Nicholas 

All  these,  and  even  jollier  ones,  can  bring. 
Ves,  dear  St.  Nick,  you  ha\'e  been  good  to  me  : 

The  League  and  I  have  tramped  the  way  si.K  years. 
Till  now  we  reach   the  end, — my   journey's  end. — 

But  not  the  end  of  my  regretful  tears. 


"Depart,  eighteen,  depart!"  the  bugles  call; 

You    've    sown    the    seed — go    now    and    pluck    the 
fruit. 
And  while  your  last  "taps"  echo  your  farewell. 

In    loving    gratitude    stand    silent,    yes — stand    at 
salute  !" 

Because  the  effects  of  the  printers'  strike  lingered 
far  into  the  spring,  the  magazine  had  not  been  able 
to  resume  its  regular  date  of  publication  when  the 
subjects  for  this  July  competition  were  given  out  in 
April ;  and  therefore,  to  our  great  regret,  many 
LE.^GUE  members  did  not  receive  their  copies  in  time 
to  enter  this  month's  competition.  As  a  result,  the 
contributions  were  decideclly  lessened  in  number,  but 
most  of  the  manuscripts  sent  in  were  of  high  quality, 
whether  in  prose  or  rhyme.  And  once  more — in  or- 
der not  to  crowd  out  any  new  recruit  from  the 
League's  main  pages — w-e  give  space  in  tliis  intro- 
duction to  a  very  graceful  offering  :  a  little  poem  in 
which  one  of  our  Honor  Members  has  cleverly  uti- 
lized the  month's  subject  for  verse  ("A  Salute")  to 
extend  to  St.  Nicholas  a  charming  farewell  tribute. 
We  are  sorry  indeed  to  say  good-by  to  our  loyal 
members  as  they  reach  the  League's  age  limit  of 
eighteen.  And  while  thanking  them  for  their  zealous 
interest  in  the  League,  and  for  the  affection  they  e.x- 
press  for  it.  we  bid  each  and  all  a  hearty  Godspeed 
as   they  graduate   into   the   life   of   the  great  world. 
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"MY  BEST  H(^LIDAY" 

IIY    MARGARET   A.    EARLE    WALKER    (aGE    I?) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  perfect  summer  day.     Blue  sky,  blue  water 
and  a  lovely  mountain  breeze  ruffling  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

(irandfathcr  and  I  launched  a  canoe  and  settled 
down  to  a  long,  lazy  paddle  and  natural-history  les- 
son. 

We  paddled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where 
you  could  feel  the  breeze,  and  the  water  splashed  in 
tiny  wavelets  against  the  sides  of  the  canoe.  We 
I>addled  briskly  for  a  mile,  and  then  entered  the 
stream  which  led  to  Little  Round  Lake.  The  stream 
was  quite  narrow,  and  the  sides  were  lined  with 
wild  mint.  We  crushed  some  leaves  in  our  hands 
and  iniialcd  the  spicy  fragrance.  When  at  last  we 
came  to  Little  Round  Lake,  I  felt  as  if  "we  were  the 
lirst  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea."  Only  it 
happened  to  be  a  lake.  I  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore, and  it  was  glorious. 

The  water  was  covered  almost  entirely  with  water- 
lilies  and  the  prow  of  the  canoe  divided  them  on 
•each   side  of  us.  as  we  made  a  path  through   them. 

Flashing  back  and  forth  across  the  water,  wen- 
gorgeous  dragon-tlics,  king-fishers,  and  many  in- 
sects and  birds  I  did  not  know  the  names  of.  Crick- 
ets chirruped  on  the  sunny  banks,  and  big  bees 
hummed  happily  over  the  flowers. 

I  steeped  myself  in  the  satisfying  peace  of  the 
great  outdoors,  and  reveled  in  the  sunshine  that 
bathed    everything    in    golden    light. 

What  a  companion  Grandfather  was  !  Answering 
all  the  (|uestions  I  asked  about  the  magnificent  book 
of  natural  history,  open  before  us,  and  spreading 
before  me  the  ripened  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  a 
well-trained  mind  and  large  experience. 

.\nd  that  is  the  day  that  stands  out,  in  my  memory, 
aboxe   all  ii'y   other   holid.ays. 


THE  SALUTE 

BY    HARRIET    KNOWI.TON    (aGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Why  was  our  town  all  a-bustle? 

Why  were  all  places   so  gay  ? 
Why  did  the  people  so  hustle. 

To  greet  the  dawn  of  that  day? 

Why  was  the  ancient  old  cannon 

Drawn  out   from  its  place  of  repose? 

Why   were   the   people    dressed   gaily. 

From  their  heads  to  the  tips  of  their  iocs? 

Now  listen  I     The  reason  I  '11  tell  you; 

Bill  Jones  coming  home  from  the  war 
Was  the  cpuse  of  all  these  preparations 

And  the  gathering  of  folks,  near  and   far. 

He  stepped  off  the  train  ;  at  that  moment 
The  cannon  broomed  forth  from  the  hill. 

Sending  out   the  salute,   so   long   planned    for- 
To  greet  the  home-coming  of  Bill ! 
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THE  SALUTE 

BY    ELEANOR    ELLIS     (AGE    I?) 

(Honor  Member) 
Upon  a  hill-top,  outlined  in  the  dawn, 

There    waved    a    starry    banner    in    the    breeze ; 
It  seemed  to  whisper  to  the  sleeping  world: 

"While   I    am   here   thou   mayst   rest   well   at  ease. 
Though   tumult,   conflict,    strife   may   rend  the   earth. 

Despair  not.  mortals.      For  if  I    remain, 
I  here  yet   exists  a   champion   of  the   right. 

One  ready  to  give  all  for  freedom's  gain. 
\\'hen  Peace  appears  to   leave  us  desolate. 

When   the   red   night   of   madness   seems   to   fall 
On  countries  crimsoned  with  our  heroes'  blood. 

Have  faith  in  me,  and  Him  who  rules  us  all." 
As  if  in  answer  to  the  banner's  pledge. 

The  countless  booming  guns  as  one  did  roar 
In  a  salute  for  all  the  world  to  heed: 

"We  're  Freedom's  champions  now  and  evermore." 


"A  WELCO.ME  GIFT." 


CLEMEM  Dt.N.\-,  AGE  I4.     (SILVER  B.^DGE) 


ONE  OF   MY   HAPPIEST   HOLIDAYS 

BY    JENNIE    NIZZARDINI     (aGE     I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Our  school,  the  famous  Washington  Irving  High, 
had  been  invited  to  give  a  pageant  in  the  stadium 
at  City  College  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Mercier  on 
October  lo,  1919.  We  girls  (teachers  included) 
were   in   such   a   state   of   excitement  ! 

The  day  finally  came,  and  on  arriving  at  the 
.stadium  I  saw  that  many  of  the  school-children  wore 
the  Belgian  colors. 

The  girls  who  were  not  in  the  pageant  marched 
forward  singing  the  Washington  Irving  Marching 
Song,  forming  the  initials  W.  I.  The  pageant  then 
started.  It  was  about  the  history  of  our  city  from 
the  time  it  was  purchased  for  twenty-four  dollars 
to  the  styles  of  1919.  Each  department  tried  its 
best  to   make   it   a   success. 

The  commercial  department  produced  a  human 
typewriter  keyboard.  A  group  of  girls  wore  hats  on 
which  were  painted  the  letters,  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, and  figures  of  the  universal  keyboard. 

The  dressmaking  department  had  individual  girls 
dressed  in  different  costumes  showing  the  changes  of 
styles  from  1620  to  1919. 

At  the  end  of  the  pageant,  the  great  cardinal 
spoke  to  us.     This  is  part  of  what  he  said  : 

"Dear  children  :  I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  all.  I 
wonder  at  the  harmony  of  your  movements.  I 
wonder  at  your  training.  I  wonder  at  the  piety  of 
your  songs  and  at  the  purity  of  your  colors.  Above 
all.  I  admire  your  spirit  of  discipline.  I  bring  you 
the  greetings  of  all  the  children  of  Belgium,  and  I 
shall  carry  back  in  my  heart  the  wonderful  spectacle 


exhibited  to  me  to-day.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I 
congratulate  your  masters  and  superiors,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

"My  dear  children,  before  I  leave  you,  I  ask  to 
have  the  fatherly  joy  of  giving  you  my  blessing." 

I  was  happy  I  had  gone,  because  I  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  hearing  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  day. 

THE  SALUTE 

BY    MOLLIE   L.   CRAIG    (aGE   13) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  December,  1919) 
All  hail  to  Summer,  the  best  of  the  seasons  ! 

Poets    may    rave    about    springtime    and    fall. 
And   even    of   winter,    but   yet — for   all    reasons 

Children  hold  Summer  the  best  of  them  all. 
Then  is  the  time  when  we  close  up  the  school-book. 

And  haste  us  away  from  our  lessons  and  care  ; 
Then  all  city  children  toward  dear  country  joys  look. 

And  think  of  the  good  times  ahead  of  them  there. 

"The  sun  shines  bright  on  the  slopes  of  a  mountain!" 
"The    waves    dash    high     on     old    Maine's    rocky 
coast  I" 
"There  's  a  camp   in   the  heart    of   the   deep-tangled 
woodland  !" 
"Ho  for  the  waters  the  blue  lakes  boast !" 
"Ah,   for  the  roar  of  the  good  old  ocean. 

As  the  surf  dashes  high  on  the  golden  sands!" 
All  these  and  more  are  the  dreams  of  the  children. 
And   they   al!   come  true   when   the    Summer    com- 
mands. 

.\11  hail  to  thee.  Summer  !     This  salute  is  the  truest 

Of  all  salutes  that  h*\  e  gone  before  ; 
Thy  clouds  are  whitest,  thy  skies  are  bluest, 

Thou  boldest  the  best  of  good  times  in  store ! 
■  Hail  to  thee.  Summer  !     The  little  brook  flowing. 

The  bird  warbling  clear  on  the  top  of  the  tree. 
The  laughter  of   children,  the   little   breeze   blowing, 

All  offer  salute — dear  old  Summer — to  Thee  ! 


"JLST  TO  pass  the  time."      BY  FLORENCE  M.  ADAMS,  AGE  12. 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

MY  BEST  HOLIDAY 

BY     LOUISE     S.     BIRCH     ("aGE     1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
In  the  lovely  days  of  early  summer  one  cannot 
resist  the  call  of  outdoors,  though  his  may  be  only 
a  back  yard.  I  climb  high  into  our  chestnut-tree 
where  we  have  built  a  sort  of  nest,  and  lie  there 
for  hours,  reading  a  favorite  book  and  watching 
the  robin  family  on  a  near-by  limb.  Here  only  the 
light   of   the   sun  can   penetrate,    for   the   cool,,  leafy 
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BV  iUSANNE  H.  RICKEK,  AGE  13. 

"JUST  TO  PASS  THE  TIME" 


(silver   BADGE] 


roof  excludes  even  the  heat  of  noonday.  Below  nie 
the  bees  are  droning  over  the  flowers  arovnid  the 
sun-dial,  and  the  birds  are  splashing  eagerly  in  the 
little  fountain.  Here  indeed  is  a  world  where  one 
would  not  be  surprised  to  meet  Titania  and  her 
midsuninier  fairies.  Sh-h  !  Was  that  the  eltin  Peas- 
blossom  dancing  on  that  twig  ?  The  little  breeze 
rustles  in  the  leaves  and  I  turn  drowsily  to  my  book. 
.Soon  I  have  left  even  the  robins  and  the  fairies  be- 
hind, as  I  follow  the  author  through  the  enchanted 
realm  of  literature.  I  am  vaguely  conscious  that 
Madame  Robin  has  made  many  trips  between  nest 
and  hunting-giounds,  but  time  slips  by  until  lunch 
hour.  But  even  this  most  necessary  interruption  is 
soon  over,  and  I  climb  once  more  into  my  green- 
walled  castle.  The  garden  below  seems  half  asleep, 
and  the  splashing  of  birds  in  the  fountain  is  only 
intermittent.     And  so,  reading  and  dreaming  in   my 


tree-top.  the  afternoon  passes.  The  young  robins 
are  calling  vigorously  for  their  dinner,  and  I  go  in 
to  mine. 

Later  in  the  evening  I  sit  in  the  hammock  and 
watch  the  moon  rise  behind  the  chestnut-tree,  and 
wonder,  too,  what  I  have  accomplished  to-day.  Per- 
haps nothing,  but  it  is  the  way  that  I  love  best  to 
spend  a  holiday. 

MY  HOLIDAY 

BV   CHARLES  EUGENE   SMITH    (aGE    I2) 

My  best  holiday  was  the  day  wc  climbed  Killington 
Peak.  It  is  the  second  highest  mountain  in  Ver- 
mont. We  could  n't  find  a  good  road  this  side  of 
Rutland,  so  we  did  n't  reach  the  mountain  till  rather 
late  in  the  morning.  The  trail  to  the  summit  is 
three  arid  a  half  miles  long.  We  hoped  to  see  some 
wild  animals  on  the  way.  but   saw  only  a  few  birds. 
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We  all  went  to  the  very  top  of  the  peak.  It  was 
certainly  a  splendid  sight.  In  the  north,  beyond  u 
\ista  of  hills  and  xalleys,  loomed  the  great  bulk  of 
Mt.  Mansfield.  The  White  Mountains  were  just  dis- 
cernible in  the  distance,  to  the  east.  A  broad  ex- 
panse of  mountains,  hills,  \'alleys,  lakes,  and  streams 
stretched  far  to  the  south.  In  the  west,  the  vista  ex- 
tended to  the  highest  ridges  of  the  .^dirondacks.  It 
was  the  greatest  \'iew  that  I   have   e\er  seen. 

When  we  returned  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
we  saw  a  yoimg  racoon  eating  something  near  where 
we  had  left  the  car.  We  thought  of  getting  a  pic- 
ture, till  George  said  he  would  go  around  behind  it 
to  head  it  off  as  we  drove  it  toward  him.  We 
followed  this  plan,  and  drove  him  into  the  grass, 
where  George  got  him  by  the  tail,  and  ptit  him  \mder 
ihe  back  seat  of  the  car. 

When  we  were  a  few  miles  from  home,  we  saw  a 
fire — some  barns  on  our  road  which  were  filled  with 
hay.  The  burning  pile  was  full  of  caverns,  where 
the  fires  glowed,  or  burst  into  flames,  sending 
showers  of  sparks  high  into  the  air. 

I  think  that  climbing  to  the  top  of  Killington 
Peak,  capturing  a  racoon,  and  seeing  a  big  fire, 
made  this  a  day  to  be  remembered. 


"a  heading  for  july."      by  janet  ijlossom,  ai^e  17. 
(honor  member) 

MY   BEST   HOLIDAY 

BY    SILVIA    WUNDERLICH     (aGE     i6) 

{Honor  Member) 

I  WAS  Johnny's  constant  companion.  Every  day  he 
employed  me  almost  constantly.  It  was  only  when 
he  was  asleep  that  I  secured  any  rest.  However, 
I  would  n't  ha\'e  minded  the  constant  use,  if  it  had  n't 
been  for  his  misuse  of  me.  I  was  made  ridicu- 
lous and  disgraceful  within  the  hearing  of  learned 
and  intelligent  men  and  women.  This  humiliated  me, 
and  Johnny's  parents,  too.  They  tried  to  make  him 
respect  me.  but  all  to  no  avail.  Johnny  only  said : 
".\w.  nobody  does  it.     I  won't  be  called  a  sissy  !" 

.\11  this,  however,  happened  before  last  November. 
During  that  memorable  month  I  enjoyed  one  of  the 


best  vacations  I  ha\e  known,  a  holiday  from  misuse 
and  abuse,  a  time  when  1  was  known  at  my  best. 

Johnny  came  running  home  from  school  one  day. 
crying,  "Mother,  what  do  you  suppose  this  coming 
week  is  going  to  be  set  aside  for?  Better  English! 
Did  you  ever!"  At  first  Johnny  was  indifferent  and 
careless,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  week,  he  had 
caught  the  cpirit  of  the  time  and  was  trying  his 
best  to  use  me  correctly.  I,  of  course,  you  must 
know,  am  the  English  langtiage.  How  nuich  Johnny 
discovered  about  me  !  How  free  I  felt,  released 
from  the  clutches  of  my  enemy,  slang. 

That  holiday  is  now  over,  but  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  a  holiday  ne.xt  year,  and  perhaps  some  day 
I  shall  be  freed  from  misuse  and  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  correct  use  the  whole  year  round. 

MY  BEST  HOLIDAY 

BY   MEYER   LISBANOFF    (aGE    I5) 

{Gold  Badge.    Slh'er  Badge  won  November,    1919) 

Among  all  our  national  holidays  it  seems  to  me  that 
none  so  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  American  people, 
none  fo  symbolizes  our  free  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions as  does  Election  Day. 

Election  Day  I  It  is  the  day  of  days.  It  is  the 
day  when  the  weak  become  strong  and  the  humble 
become  mighty.  It  is  the  day  when  millionaire  and 
beggar,  soldier  and  statesman,  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  ascend  or  descend — as  the  case  may  be — 
to  the  same  level  and  side  by  side  cast  their  votes  in 
the  same  ballot-box.      Truly,   it  is  a  glorious  day  ! 

I  walk  along  the  gaily  bedight  streets  listening 
to  the  clamor  and  turmoil  of  the  festi\e  crowds. 
From  the  toots  of  little  urchins'  tin  horns  to  the 
ringing  of  the  church  bells,  I  seem  to  hear  but  one 
sound  fraught  with  but  one  meaning — the  irre- 
sistible, indomitable  voice  of  humanity  asserting  in 
universal  refrain  the  inalienable  right  of  mankind 
to  govern  itself. 

It  is  a  time  for  rejoicing,  gaiety,  and  merriment. 
From  these  happy  hours  I  steal  a  moment  for  serious 
reflection.  And  in  that  moment  my  heart  swells 
with  patriotism,  and  with  gratitude  for  the  grand 
privilege  of  living  in  a  country  with  a  government 
of  the  people's — of  my  own  choice  ;  and  not  with  a 
king  to  force  upon  us  his  despotic  rule  in  the  name 
of  "di\-ine  right."  I  see  my  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  glowing  faces  of  the  people.  And  nevermore 
than  on  that  day  do  I  long  to  shout  with  O.  W. 
Holmes,  "One  fl.ag,  one  land,  one  heart,  one  hand, 
one  nation  evermore  !" 

MY  BEST  HOLIDAY 

BY    BETTY    NIVEN     (aGE     I4) 

It  was  the  rainiest,  most  dismal  Washington's  Birth- 
day I  had  ever  seen.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do.  Mother  had  suggested  that  I  call  up  my  best 
friend  Amy,  and  ask  her  over,  which  I  did,  only  to 
find  that  she  had  to  go  shopping  with  her  mother. 

After  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  house  for  a 
while,  I  finally  ended  my  wanderings  in  the  attic. 

It  always  seems  lonely  up  there,  but  it  was  made 
a  great  deal  more  so  by  the  dark  day  and  by  the 
patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof.  The  attic  had  always 
provided  a  never-ending  source  of  amusement  for 
me,  but  to-day,  somehow,  I  did  not  feel  like  dressing 
up  or  rummaging  in  the  old  trunks. 

Giving  up  all  hope  of  having  this  an  eventful  holi- 
day I  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  my  eye 
caught  a  glimpse  of  some  old  magazines  which  I 
had  not  noticed  before.      They   were  dated  nineteen 
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"JUST  TO  PASS  THE  TIME  ■ 


fIV  JOHN  C.  PERENBACH,  AGE    14. 


nine  aiul  the  top  inaKazines  were  covered  by  a  thick 
layer  of  dust.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  to  find 
they  were  of  no   interest  to  me. 

But  on  reaching  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  pile  I 
saw,  to  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  St.  Nicholas, 
December,  nineteen  nine !  I  could  hardly  believe 
such  good  luck  to  be  true. 

What  more  could  one  desire  than  to  curl  up  in  a 
big  comfortable  davenport  before  an  open  fire,  with 
a  big  bo.x  of  candy,  and,  best  of  all,  two  whole  years 
of  St.  Nicholas  magazines  that  one  has  never 
seen  ?     It  was  indeed  my  best  holiday. 

MY   BEST   HOLID.W 

BY   EDNA   PKTERSON    (aGE    1 6) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  zcoii  June,    19^0) 

What  a  storm  was  raging  in  the  little  town  of 
tiloire  in  ."Msace-Lorraine.  Yet  through  that  turmoil 
I  wandered  on  my  way  to  school — a  German  school. 

fell  bill — I  am.     Du  bist — thou  art. 

'Twas  my  day's  lesson.  Oh,  how  I  hated  the  Ger- 
man* language,  how  I  despised  it,  how  I  dreaded 
it !  Would  I  dare  ?  Was  there  any  one  to  hear  my 
thoughts?  I  glanced  around.  No!  Breathlessly  I 
whispered.  *'Jc  suis — I   am,  tu  es — thou  art. 


Oh,  how  I   love  it,  French,  my  mother's  language. 

M    least    it    was    until I    can't    say    it.      They 

might  hear. 

The  clock  ambled  on  till  twelve  o'clock.  Sud- 
denly the  storm  ceased.  The  sun  broke  out  in  a 
beaming  smile.  "I  'm  happy,"  it  seemed  to  say.  But 
why  ?  Soon  came  the  answer.  What  was  that  ? 
The  town  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  A  running  of 
feet,  a  shouting,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  came  nearer 
and  nearer. 

"We  're  French!  The  armistice  has  been  signed!  " 
they  shouted.     In  the  crowd  I  saw  my  mother. 

"Bon  jour,  ma  ini^re!"  I  cried. 

"Bon  jour,  ma  fille !"  Mother  murmured. 

Never  again  would  any  one  call  me  that  hated 
name  "Friiulein."  With  my  head  raised  toward  the 
sky,  I  whispered,  "Bon  jour,  mon  frcrel"  My 
brother  had   died    for  France  ! 

.\fter  an  afltrnoon  of  parading,  dancing,  shouting, 
sinking,  the  shades  of  evening  fell  o  'er  the  town, 
(iathered  'neath  the  tri-color  of  France,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  sang  the  Marseillaise  as  it  has 
never  been  sung  before.  "Lc  jour  de  gloire  est 
arrive."  How  true  it  seemed !  As  the  last  notes 
swelled  on  the  breeze,  not  a  face  was  dry.  Thus 
ended  the  best  day  of  our  Hms. 


"JI'ST  TO  PKS^  THE  TIME."      BV  MARIR  C.   HnRST,  Af;E  II 
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"THE   SALUTE" 

BY   MADELEINE   SMITH    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
She  stands  a  figure  noble  and  erect. 

Her  hands  and  feet  the  servants  of  another  ; 
Her  thoughts,  bent  all  on  kindliness,  reflect 

A    spirit    which   all   evil    cannot   smother. 

She    kneels    with   grace,   as    reverently    she    tends 
That  fire  of  humankind  which  her  enlightens  ; 

.\nd  as  her  knee  thus  earnestly  she  bends. 

Each     homely     task,     once     feared     and     dreaded, 
brightens. 

.S.  Camp-Fire  Girl  in  name  and  self  is  she. 

Her   I    salute,   for   she   is   building   fast 
.\   path   to    womanhood,    where   she    will   be 

An  honored  citizen — her  goal  at  last! 

MY  BEST  HOLIDAY 
(A  true  story.) 

BY    ELIZABETH    PATTERSON    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

I  SHALL  always  look  back  to  the  good  time  I  had 
last  June  as  my  very  happiest  holiday. 

I  had  gone  to  school  in  Pennsylvania  a  year. 
For  a  whole  year  I  had  seen  none  of  my  family,  ex- 
cept my   father,   for   I    live   in   Tennessee. 

How  glad  I  was  one  Saturday  in  early  June 
to  receive  a  telegram  from  Daddy,  saying  that  he. 
Mother,  and  my  little  brother  and  sister  would  be 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  week,  and  wished  my 
grandmother  and  me  to  come  there. 

We  arrived  in  Washington  Monday  afternoon, 
and  I  was  with  my  family  again. 

The  next  day  we  spent  motoring,  and,  as  Daddy 
was  once  a  Congressman,  he  was  familiar  with  the 
city,   and  pointed   out   many   interesting   places. 

I  saw  the  go\-ernment  buildings,  the  White  House 
with  its  beautiful  grounds,  the  stately  Capitol,  in  all 
its  grandeur,  and  the   wonderful   Lincoln    Memorial. 

The  Washington  Monument  impressed  me  more 
than  any  other  structure.     Its  simple  dignity  seemed 
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to  me  perfect.  I  thought  of  the  man  in  whose  honor 
it  stood,  and  how  like  a  shadow  that  gigantic  shaft 
seemed  when  compared  with  his  greatness.  His 
memory   is   far  more  lofty  and  lasting  than  stone. 

The  next  two  days  I  spent  on  the  water,  sailing 
down  the  historic  Potomac  to  "Old  Point  Comfort." 
For  hours  we  were  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  out  of 
sight  of  land  or  human  life,  except  an  occasional 
lighthouse,  that  loomed  high  against  the  horizon. 
We  passed  many  \-essels,  some  camouflaged,  and 
many  historical  places,  including  Moiuit  Vernon,  the 
Nation's  shrine,  which  we  afterward  visited. 

Saturday  ended  my  eventful  holiday,  and  1  re- 
lumed to  school,  profited  by  my  historic  sightseeing. 

THE  SALUTE 

BY   EMILY    KINGSBERY    (aGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
In    olden  times  the   warriors   bold. 
When   they   met    their   comrades,   so    I    'm   told, 
Would  lift  their  vizors.      Instead,   we   say. 
"How    do   you   do?"    or   a    mere    "Good-day." 

But  that   courtly   greeting   which   they   gave 
Was  the  source  of  what  our  soldiers  brave 
Call  the  salute. — To   them   we   owe 
This  signal  of  courtesy  we  all  know. 

MY  BEST   HOLIDAY 

BY    LOVETT    C.    PETERS     (AGE    6) 

Last  year  we  were  down  at  Saybrook  for  the  month 
of  July.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  we  were  setting  ott 
fire-crackers  and  having  grand  fun.  I  'd  take  a  punk 
and  put  it  on  the  string  of  the  fire-cracker  and  it 
would  go  off  BANG! 

That  evening  we  went  down  to  the  beach  and  saw 
lots  of  sky-rockets  and  pin-wheels.  Some  of  the 
sky-rockets  were  red  and  some  green.  They  looked 
so  pretty  that  it   made  me  like  that  holiday  best. 


SPECIAL   MENTION 


A   list   of   those 
space  permitted: 
PROSE 

Edith  E.  Kearuev 
StcrluiQ   McMillan 
Frances  Gillmorc 
Gwynne  H. 

Daggett 
Corinne   O'Toole 
Clara   P.    Crane 
Anna    C.    Roberts 
Lilias  Brown 
Ruth    M.    Mitchell 
Jean    McCrum 
Jane    Dunlop 
Elizabeth  Marshall 
Rachel   Hack 
Margaret   Macon 
Constance  M. 

O'Hara 
Salz-atore  L. 

Casano 
Isabelle    T.   Ellis 
Laura  M.    Smith 
En  a   Hoiirwich 
Rose  Grodsky 
Emily   M.    Weeks 
Dorothy    M. 

Gervan 


t'hose   work  would   have  been   used   had 


Dorothy  Farley 
Margery  Saunders 
H.   M.  'Smith 
Mimi   Casano 
Frances   Wasse 
Evelyn   Vogc 

VERSE 

Helen  B.  Valdes 
Violet  S.  Crosby 
Edna  C. 

Kleinmeyer 
Edna  M.  Deiss 
Helen    W.  Meyers 
Jennie 

Brxtcderlein 
Luck    W.    Norton 
Margaret    Dill 
Elizabeth 

Cavanna 
Gurdon     Chatfield 
Virginia   H. 

C  linger 
Katherine    Foss 
Isabel  A. 

Lockwood 


Rosamond  IV. 

Eddy 
Mary   E.   Mason 

DRAWINGS 

Harold  Hartley 
Audrey  Graves 
Katherine   A. 

Shand 
Theodore  Hall,  Jr. 
Amy   Tatro 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Marie  C.  Horst 
Katherine  C. 

Campbell 
Victoria   Potter 
Carrie  Harper 
Margaret    Gaskill 
Mary  Alice   Tallev 
Edith   Smith 
KathrvH  Moran 
Helen  L.  Hill 
John  H.  Rowe,  Jr. 
Margaret    Ship  pen 
Isabelle    Jeffrey 


"a  HRAUIN(.  for  JULY.  BY  BARBARA  BAILEY,  AGE  I3. 


ROLL   OF   HONOR 

A    list    of   those    whose   contributions    were    deserving    of 
high  praise: 

PROSE 
Ella  Bordine  Frances  R. 

June   F.    Flanders  Hallinan 

Alice    Walworth  Paul  deN 

Paul  B.  Copley  Burrowes,  Jr. 


Lois  Bolles 
Dorothv    B.    Smith 
Helen   Ruth  Orr 
Estelle     Tbonips!.n 
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Blanche  Smith 
Marjorie  (iihson 
Mary  M.   Strrrett 
Mary   McMahon 
Kohcrt  T.  Clapp 
Kathcrinc  C.Jones 
Anna  Belle  Hudson 
Pha-be  Flanagan 
Sfarparct  Shcriilan 
Charlotte  E.   Pcnn 
Katherinc  ( )rleman 
Janice  Perls 
Anne  M.  Doyle 
Rose  Carrigan 
L.  S.  Laurence 
Kathcrine  Hill 
Margaret 

Rulifson 
Beatrice   Leavitt 
Eleanor   C. 

Tohnson 
John  Mills 
Patricia     Sheridan 
Katherine  Smedley 
Betty    Carpenter 
Charles  C. 

Brownley 
Mildred  F.   Holt 
Thelina   McClure 
Blanche  M. 

Moffran 
Raymond  G. 

McKelney 
Jean    M. 

Maisonville 

VERSE 

Pauline    Burstcin 
Anna   Nishel 
Pearl   V.   Hahn 
Elizabeth    B.  Alson 
Mary  Abhy  Hurd 
M.   Norma 
Nearing 

DRAWINGS 

Elizabeth  Muir 
Marjorie  A.  Bly 
Caroline  G. 

Johnson 
Sarah    A. 

Zimmerman 
Eloise   WTiitc 
Wesley    Dingman 
Selma   Morse 
Alison    Farmer 
Elizabeth    Irwin 
Barbara   Power 
Margaret    Haley 
Hester   E.    Mount 
Jack   Whitwell 
Gloria  Hellar 
Muriel    Uoc 
'  Evelyn    Brossman 


(■^JL\fcK  UALiCL.; 

William     Gilligan 
Harriet    H. 

Witman 
Richard    P. 

Kent.   Jr. 
Harriet    Howard 
Alarjorie    Ware 
Kathleen   von 

Gontard 
Dorothy  Eshleman 
Elisabeth    Lane 
George  Wood 
Dallas   V.    Stone 
Eloise   Wilson 
Lalia   B.    Simison 


Sally  Childs 
Hiblegardc 

MittendorfT 
J.   Wilkins 

Cooch 
Claire  W.  Faitontc 
Sarah  BisscU 
Grace    Waggaman 
Frances  G.   Day 
Julie    S.    Russell 
Gcrtruiic   V. 

Schcrer 
Christine 

Hammond 
Esther   E.   Elliott 


"a  heading  for  Jl'LV. 

BY  ROWLAND  LVON,  AGE  I5. 

(SII-VKR   HADGK.) 


Mary   Watson 
Tom  A.    Hickok 
Bejit  E.  Holtsmark 
Ueba  F.  Zelley 
Leonora  E^an 
Elizabeth  \\  axter 
Isabelle  Haskell 
Dorothy 

Woodhousc 
Iva  G.  Tatton 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Alice   B.    Critchett 
Josephine     Dudley 
Claire    Cromwell 
Paunne    C.    R. 
Odell 


Louise   M. 
Howland 
Theodora  Machado 

PUZZLES 

Katharine    Kridel 
Annie  May  Young 
Katharine  Sheehan 
Marian  Giles 
Rachel    M.    Baker 
Katherine  L.  New 
Gertrude  Anderson 
Marion   Bluim 
Rosemary    Burgh 
Betty    Prentice 
Alice    D.   Love 
Emily  Pendleton 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Mag,\zine. 

The  Leagi;e  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  tc 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the  League 
name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  November, 
iSqg,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest  and 
enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  artistic  educational  factors  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Le.vcue  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  248 

Competition  No.  248  will  close  July  30.  All 
cimtributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
I'cfore  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  November.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Vcrsp  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject,  "TTic  -Magic  of  the  Frost." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
liundrcd  words.     Subject,  "A  Story  of  the  Woods." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Taken  in  Vacation." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Good  Friend,"  or,  "A  Heading  for 
.\ii\x-mbiT." 

Puzzle.      Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
uf  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanifii  by  a  self-aditrc-ssed  and  stamped  en- 
velop oj  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

.•\ny  reader  of  St.  .Nicholas,  whether  a  subscribe" 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  ate 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  till'  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
ihe  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
-ach  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  .\vcnue,  .New  York. 


THE    LETTER-BOX 


New   Milford,   Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :     How  would  your  readers  like 
to  play  with  a  wild  partridge  for  an  hour?    I  have, 
and  this  is  how  it  happened  : 

I  was  in  the  Orange  Mountains,  west  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Wliile  sitting  by  a  swiftly  running 
stream,  thinking  about  the  wonders  of  nature,  I  heard 
a  slight  rustling  behind  me.  Turning  around.  I  beheld 
a  female  wild  partridge  coming  toward  me.  As  she 
advanced,  she  began  to  strut  back  and  forth,  back  and 
forth,  pecking  at  the  leaves  continually.  While  mov- 
ing forward  all  the  time  until  only  a  foot  away,  she 
was  constantly  on  the  alert.  When  she  was  coming 
nearer,  I  began  to  whistle,  softly  at  first  and  then 
louder.  She  did  n't  move,  but  regarded  me  sus- 
piciously. I  put  my  hand  under  some  leaves  and 
moved  them  up  and  down.  The  partridge  looked  at 
the  leaves  and,  quick  as  a  wink,  spread  her  tail  and 
went  at  them.  Her  hooked  bill  made  quite  a  hole  in 
my  hand,  so  that  I  w-as  not  over  anxious  to  make 
connections  with   her  bill   again. 

After  that,  she  stood  otf  and  looked  me  all  over, 
going  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other  in  order 
to  see  my  back  (at  one  time  she  was  within  six 
inches  of  me).  Just  then  a  man  came  in  sight  and  off 
she  went,  with  a  partridge's  customary  whir.  When 
the  man  had  gone,  I  gave  the  partridge  up  for  good, 
but  then  I  saw  her  off  down  stream.  I  whistled  the 
same  whistle  I  had  used  before,  and  back  she  came. 
She  came  as  close  as  before,  while  I  took  off  my 
cap  and  put  it  on  the  ends  of  my  fingers.  Whenever 
I  moved  them,  she  would  rush  at  it,  rolling  o\er  and 
over  it  in  her  haste.  And  then,  when  I  took  some 
leaves,  tied  them  in  a  bunch  with  some  string,  and 
either  jerked  them  up  and  down  or  pulled  them  in 
front  of  her,  she  would  rush  at  them.  But  she  liked 
the  cap  best.  At  times  she  rushed  so  close  to  my  eyes 
that  I  stood  up  and  put  the  cap  on  a  stick. 

The  queer  part  of  it  was  that  she  had  an  instinctive 
fear  of  man.  which  was  shown  by  her  flying  off  when 
the  man  approached;  and  again,  when  some  children 
came  along,  she  went  quietly  walking  away  from  me 
and  the  children  until  out  of  sight.  Then  she  must 
have  circled  around,  because  she  came  to  me  from 
a  different  direction  from  that  she  went  away  in.  And 
yet  she  played,  or  rather  fought  with  me,  for  she  was 
fighting. 

The  only  reason  I  can  think  of  is  that  I  was  some- 
where near  her  nest,  and  her  instinctive  fear  was  sup- 
planted for  the  time  by  the  protective  spirit  of  moth- 
erhood. As  this  happened  in  the  last  part  of  March, 
she  had  probably  already  started  to  lay.  During  the 
whole  time,  the  male  bird  did  not  appear. 

Allen  F.  Pomeroy  (age  14). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  you.  I  think  you  are  the  best  Christmas  pres- 
ent 1  have  received.  My  first  acquaintance  with  you 
started  about  five  years  ago.  I  was  very  ill  then,  and 
I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  welcomed  you. 

My  chief  trouble  is  to  wrest  the  magazine,  when 
it  comes,  from  my  brother,  for  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "The  Crimson  Patch"  and  "Boy  Scouts  in 
the  North." 

I  have  the  cunningest  little  dog.  He  is  a  Pekingese 
poodle  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  His  white  fur  is 
very  long  and  silky.  It  contrasts  so  strangely  with  his 
coal-black  eyes  anti  nose !  On  each  ear  he  has  a  large 
splotch  of  brown  ;  otherwise,  he  is  all  white.    We  call 


him  Teddy,  because  he  looks  just  like  a  teddy-bear. 
Teddy  is  always  doing  the  funniest  things.  The  one 
that  always  makes  me  laugh  most  is  this  :  One  day 
last  summer  he  visited  a  neighboring  farmer's  chil- 
dren and  got  some  fly-paper  stuck  to  him.  When  he 
came  back,  my  friend  caught  at  it.  and  there  he  hung, 
dangling  in  the  air.  We  had  to  hold  him  there  till 
he  dropped  in  order  to  get  the  paper  off.  That  always 
makes  me  laugh  if  I  think  of  it  in  a  sulky  mood. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Hilda  M.  Abel  (age  ii). 


BitnoKLixE.  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  a  baby  canary-bird  that 
I  have  seen  through  all  stages  of  his  baby  life.  One 
of  his  brothers  flew  straight  out  of  an  open  window. 
We  called  and  called  and  called,  but  he,  in  the  high- 
est tree  on  the  street,  never  budged.  Finally  we  put 
"Father  Billy"  in  the  window,  and  the  minute  he 
called,  in  came  the  baby  canary  and  started  to  sing. 
I  am  always  wishing  you  the  best  of  luck,  "St. 
Nick,"  and  a  long  career, 

Margaret   Follin. 


College  Park,  Ga, 
My  Dear  St.  Nicholas  :    You  are  the  best  magazine 
I  ever  took.   I  hope  to  get  you  for  years  to  come. 

I  hope  that  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman  will  keep  writ- 
ing stories  as  good  as  "Three  Sides  of  Paradise 
Green,"  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  and  "The 
Crimson  Patch."   They  are  thrilling. 

There  is  an  aviation  field  a  mile   from  our  house, 

where   an   old   race-track  used  to  be.   and   there   are 

aeroplanes  going  over  our  house  nearly  all  day.    They 

'  take   people   up    for   fifteen   dollars   a   trip   of   fifteen 

minutes. 

In  the  spring,  we  have  thousands  of  yellow  nar- 
cissvis  in  bloom.  The  bulbs  came  from  Holland.  They 
are  just  beginning  to  open  now,  and  the  other  night 
the  temperature  dropped  to  eighteen  degrees,  and 
killed  those  all  ready  to  open. 

I  ha\'e^  been  in  Florida  ever  since  October  27th, 
and  I  just  came  home  last  week.  The  weather  is  won- 
derful there,  and  we  went  bathing  and  fishing.  I 
caught  two  fish.  My  grandma  li\'es  there  all  the 
time.  I  ate  so  many  oranges !  They  are  fine. 
Some  were  so  ripe  that  they  turned  purple. 

I  live  almost  across  the  street  from  a  military 
academy,  and  every  Sunday  the  boys  have  a  dress 
parade.    We  go  sometimes. 

I  live  eight  miles  from  Atlanta.  We  go  on  a  street- 
car. There  are  three  camps  near  here.  Camp  Jesiip 
and  Fort  McPherson,  where  a  base  hospital  is,  and 
Camp  Gordon,  where  there  were  40,000  soldiers  at 
one  time. 

Your  most  devoted  reader, 

Rebecca  Butt  (age  13). 


Christchl'rch,  N.  Z. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  We  are  the  only  children  out 
here  in  New  Zealand  that  get  St.  Nicholas,  I  think. 
I  do  like  you  so  much.  We  are  just  going  for  a  long 
trip  over  the  world.  We  are  Americans,  and  I  have 
been  around  the  world  one  and  a  half  times.  Now 
we  are  going  to  England  and  then  to  America  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  will  come  back  to  New 
Zealand. 

With    lo\e    from 

Dyson  Loiiu  (age  9). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER 


Bkiif.adi.no.s.  Whittifi .  I.  S-way.  i.  S-Iiut.  3.  W-ill. 
4.  Star.     5.   S-top.     0.  Rice.     7.   Bear.     8.  Tray. 

Prose  Chakade.     Rob-inn-sun-crcw-scw. 

Double  Acrostic.  Prinials,  downward.  Waterloo; 
t'ltials,  upward.  Napoleon.  Cross-words:  1.  Win.  2.  Ado. 
3.  Toe.    4.  Eel.     5.  Rio.     6.  Lap.     7.  Oka.     8.   Own. 

Concealed  WoRD-s^fUARE.  i.  Chant.  2.  Hosea.  3. 
.\si>cn.     4.  Needs.     5.  Tansy. 

ILLUSTRATED  ZiGZAG.  Bunker  Hill  Day.  (Boston.) 
I.  Bolt.  2.  Guns.  3.  Cane.  4.  Lock.  5.  Deer.  6.  Crab, 
r.  Hose.  8.  Kite.  9.  Doll.  10.  Ball.  11.  Lady.  12.  Mail. 
'J.   Yard. 

A  Famous  Structure.  From  i  to  2,  Eddystone  Light- 
house. Cross-words:  1.  E.  2.  Add.  3.  Odd.  4.  Dye. 
.;.  Ask.  6.  Ate.  7.  Hot.  8.  One.  9.  Gem.  10.  Elm. 
ir.  Priam.  12.  Fight.  13.  Ichor.  14.  Water.  15.  Other. 
16.    I'loat.      17.    Calumny.      18.    Cluster.      19.   Decency. 

To  Our    Puzzlers;     Answers,   to  be  acknowledged  in 
foreign  members  and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States. 
.Nicholas  Riddle-ho.x,  care  of  Tiie  Century  Co.,  353  Four 
Solvers  wishing  to    compete   for    prizes  must   give   ans 
.Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number 
Answers  to  Puzzles  i.n  the  April  Number  were  duly 
-Theodore  H.   Norris,  3d,   i  i — Dorothea   Maier,  8 — Thelma 
Dtirothy    X.    Teuton,   f> — Katherine    Dyer,    5 — Margaret    H. 
.Suzanne    Parker,    4 — Anne    Hale,    4^No    name,     Erie,    4 — 
sen.  2 — E.  Pratt,  2 — No  name,  Phila.,  2 — H.  Wortham,  2 — 
Schuh,    2 — E.    MacLean,    2 — One    answer,    L.    W. — B.    L 
R.   H.— L.  S.  P.— G.  D.— C.   R.— K.   S.— J.  S.  B.— E.   R 
— E.  H.— L.  S.— M.   A.   B.— M.  M.  S.— M.  A.— J.  P.  N.— 


DlA 


J.      2.    Car.      3.   Japan.      4. 


Rat. 


SOME  USEFUL  SCRIBES 

K.xami'le:       .\.     scribe    th;it    explains. 
I)c-scribe. 

1 .  .\  .scribe  that  is  useful  to  doctors. 

-•.  .\  scribe  that  dooms  to  destruction. 

.^.  .\  scribe  that   makes  you  give  a  certain  sum. 

4.  A  scribe  that  dedicates  informally. 

5.  A  scribe  that  attributes. 

ELIZABETH   KDDY   (age   ]i),  Leoguc  Member. 

CROSS-WORD   ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Shakespeare,  but  not  in  Darwin  : 
My  second,  in   Darwin,  but  not  in  Longfellow  : 
My  third  is  in  Longfellow,  but  not  in  Hawthorne; 
My  fourth  is  in  Hawthorne,  but  not  in   Kmcrson  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Emerson,  but  not  in  Keats ; 
My  si.xth  is  in  Keats,  but  not  in  Pope ; 
My  seventh  is  in  Pope,  but  not  in  Milton; 
My  eighth  is  in  Milton,  but  not  in  Chaucer; 
My  ninth  is  in  Chaucer,  but  not  in  Wordsworth. 
My  whole  is  an  American  author. 

KATHEHiNF.  KRiDF.L   (age  ii),  League  Member. 

ENDLESS   GEOGRAPHICAL  CHAIN 

{Sih'er  Badge,    .St.    .N'icholas    League    Competition.) 
The    last   two    letters    of   the   first    name    described 

will   form  the  first  two  letters  of  the  second  name, 

and  so  on. 

I.      \    large    country   of   North    America.      2.     A 

large  river  of  F.urope.     3.     An  Irish  seaport.     4.     The 

capital  of  Pomcrania.     5.     One  of  the  United  States. 


5.   N. 
A  Bird  Puzzle,      i.  Adjutant.     2.   Lyre-bird.     3.   Lark. 

4.  Nightingale.  s.  Crane.  6.  Ptarmigan.  7.  Turkey. 
8.    Cardinal.      9.    Catbird.       10.    Rail.      11.    Humming-bird. 

12.  Wren. 
A    Literary    Acrostic.      Initials,    George    Eliot;    third 

row,  "Silas  Marner."  Cross-words:  i.  (iassed  2.  Edi- 
tor.     3.    Oblate.      4.     Roamer.      5.    Gospel.       6.     Enmesh. 

7.  Enamel.  8.  Lordly.  9.  Innate.  10.  Omelet.  11. 
Thrift.  From  i  to  8,  "Adam  Bede";  9  to  14,  "Romola" ; 
IS  to  31,  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 

Numerical  Enigma.  "Where  boasting  ends,  there  dig- 
nity begins."      Young. 

Novel  Final  Acrostic.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Cross-words: 
I.  .Simper.  2.  Studio.  3.  Superb.  4.  Square.  5.  Supper. 
6.  Submit.     7.  Settee.     8.  Sequel.     9.  Spruce.     10.  Sample. 

the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for 
the  20th)   of  each  month,   and   should  be  addressed   to  St. 
Ill   .\venue.  New  York  City,  N.   Y. 

wers  III  full,  following  the  plan   of  those  printed  above. 

were  duly   received    from    Tom    Farmer — "Allil    and    Adi.'' 

received  from   Margaret  Day,   12 — \\'.    Hawthorne  Carr,    11 

Laut  Wade,  7— Mary  Louise  Edward,  7 — .Sam  Martin,  6 — 

Monroe.    5 — Miriam   J.   Stewart,    5 — Margaret    Waddell,  4 — 

Eleanor  Thomas,  3 — IL  Nalitt,  2 — J.  Oppenheim,  2 — A,   OI- 

D.    Chichester,   2 — D.    Trull,   2 — E.    Yungstrom,    2 — M.    W. 

R.    W.— E.    F.— B.    M.— W.    T.    H.,    Jr.— C.    W.— L.    G.— 

A.  C.   B.— D.  S.— M.  W.— E.   K.— M.   F.— D.   F.  S.— D.   S. 

M    H.— E.  R.— M.  S. 

6.     A   British   colony   in   South   Africa.     7.     A  part 

Answer  :       ^^  Canada.     8.    A  sciport  in  I-'lorida.     g.     A  famous 

isthmus.     10.    An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     11.   A 

river  of  Italy.      12.     The  scene  of  the  Luddite  riots. 

13.  The  finest  of  all  continents.  14,  The  first 
country  described. 

THEODORE   GREEN    (age    II). 

DIAMOND 

I.  In     poetry.       j.  .\n    enemy.      3.  Discovered.      4. 
Domestic  fowls.     5.  Ingress.     6.  Arid.     7.  In  poetry. 
ALONZO   CHURCH    (age   14),  League  Member. 

ZIGZAG 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
.'\11  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the  upper, 
left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter)  will  spell  a  certain  day  that  is  duly  observed 
every  year. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  excuse.  2.  A  bright 
thought,  tersely  and  sharply  expressed.  3.  To  give 
an   account   of.     4.     A  performance   by  one  person. 

5.  A  small  saucepan.  6.  A  large  dog  noted  for 
strength  and  courage.     7.    A  lake  in  North  America. 

8.  A  kingfisher.  9.  A  masculine  name.  10.  The 
glass  over  the  dial  of  a  watch.  11.  A  rhythmical 
modulation  of  any  sound.  12.  Warlike.  13.  More 
juvenile. 

NATALIE    JOHNS     (.\GE     I4). 
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Eleven  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
The  same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to  each  object, 
making    eleven   new    words.      What    are    they  ? 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be- 
low another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  surname 
of  a  President,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell 
the  surname  of  another  President. 

Cross-words:  i,  A  native  prince  of  India.  2. 
Open  to  view.  3,  To  present  for  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. 4,  Less  hazardous.  5,  Each.  6,  A  stanza. 
7,  To  make  experiment  of.  8,  Unattached.  9,  A 
Roman  garment. 

ELE.^NOR     F.     CLARK     (aGE     Ii). 

RHYMING  BOOKS 

The  six  books  whose  titles  are  to  be  supplied  are 
all  by  the  same  author. 

I.      It    's  sad  to  think   of  those   who   have   missed 
The  fun  of  reading  " ." 

II.  Some  books   improve  by  alterations; 
Not  so  this  one —  " ." 

III.  You   '11  never   stop,   once   you   've  begun, 
The  charming  tale,  " ." 

IV.  Of  all  the  world's  great   laughter-makers, 
A  masterpiece   is  " ." 

V.  Scenes  of  life  in  the  author's  times 

Are  found  in  his  Christmas  book  " ." 

VI.  And  though  this  name  comes  at  the   end, 

'T  is  not  his  least,  " ." 

GWENFREAD  E.  ALLEN    (age   15),  Hoiior  Member. 

CENTRAL    SUBTRACTIONS 

(Silver  Badge,   St.    Nicholas   League   Competition) 
E.\AMPLE  :  Take  a  letter  from  speed,  and  leave  to 
detest.     Answer  :    Ha-s-te,  hate. 

1.  Take  a  letter  from  listens,  and  leave  a  pro- 
noun. 

2.  Take  a  letter  from  pertaining  to  the  sun,  and 
leave  to  fly  aloft. 

3.  Take  a  letter  from  to  pillage,  and  leave  to 
vex. 

4.  Take  a  letter  from  a  pretty  pink  substance, 
and  leave  a   useful  black  substance. 

5.  Take  a  letter  from  precipitous,  and  leave  to 
mo\'e  the  foot  in  walking. 


6.  Take  a  letter  from  a  lever  acted  on  by  the 
foot,  and  leave  to  resound. 

7.  Take  a  letter  from  a  hard  substance,  and 
leave  a  repast. 

8.  Take  a  letter  from  a  pointed  weapon,  and 
leave  to  contend  with  the  fists. 

9.  Take  a  letter  from  to  wash  lightly,  and  leave 
to  ascend. 

ID.  Take  a  letter  from  pertaining  to  punishment, 
and  leave  a  loud  sound. 

11.  Take  a  letter  from  the  surname  of  a  man 
who  used  to  be  a  cabinet  official,  and  leave  the 
coarse  part  of  ground  grain. 

12.  Take  a  letter  from  expenses  incurred  in 
litigation,  and  leave  army  beds. 

13.  Take  a  letter  from  a  raft,  and  leave  taste- 
less. 

14.  Take  a  letter  from  to  chop  fine,  and  leave 
troublesome  quadrupeds. 

The  fourteen  subtracted  letters  spell  the  name  of 
a    famous  poet. 

ELAINE    ERVIN     (aGE     1 2). 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  an- 
other by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration 
making  a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being 
always  the  same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same 
order.  Example :  Change  u'ood  to  coal  in  three 
moves.      .Answer :      w-ood,   wool,   cool.   coal. 

1.  Change  more  to  less  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  rent  to  sell  in  four  moves. 

3.  Change  coat  to  vest  in  four  moves. 

4.  Change  boot  to  shoe  in  three  moves. 

5.  Change  oats  to  rice  in  four  moves. 

HILDA  MILLER  (age  1 2),  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

It  's  true  my  first  is  with  a  scare  connected  ; 
My  last,  a  place  where  sinners  are  corrected  ; 
My  whole  has  disposition  somewhat  trying, 
It  's  often  making  trouble  with  its  prying. 

HELEN    a.    SIBLEY. 

SINGLE   ACROSTIC 

.\11  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  military  man. 

Cross-words:     i.   Sufficient.     2.  To  secure.     3.  A 
mythological  monster  addicted  to  asking  riddles.     4. 
Purchased.      5.   A  blossom.     6.  An  edifice  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  a  deity.     7.  Covetous.     S.  Reply. 
JEAN  GOODWIN  (age  10)  League  Member. 
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THE  PLAYTIME  OF  THE  SEA 

Bv    IIAI.l.AM    IIAWKSWORTH 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
admirable  of  the  adjustments  of  Nature  to  the 
wants  of  man  that  the  sea.  like  the  rest  of  us, 
takes  its  Ion<j  vacation  in  the  summer. 

As  wc  learned  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  "The  Machinery  of  the  Sea"  (in  St. 
Niciioi..\s  for  .September,  1919),  it  is  in  the 
late  autumn  and  winter,  when  we  are  back  at 
our  own  work  in  the  school,  the  office,  or  the 
home,  that  the  sea  also  gets  down  to  his 
heavier  occupations,  with  his  hammers,  and 
frost-chisels,  and  planing^-mills  of  ice-embed- 
ded stones ;  tearing  down  and  relayinj;  the 
foundations  of  the  earth,  shapintr  into  new 
majesty  the  outlines  of  cliff  and  shore.  As  the 
sun  retreats  toward  the  south,  the  colder,  and 
therefore  heavier,  winds  from  the  north  return 
in  force,  and  winds  are  to  the  machinery  of 
the  sea  what  steam  is  to  the  engine. 

That  it  is  mainlv  the  winds  and  waves  of 


autumn  and  winter  that  deal  the  giant  strikes 
is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  thrifty  conduct 
of  the  weed  known  as  the  sea-furbelow.  Dur- 
ing all  its  summer  jouth,  it  is  as  trim  as  the 
most  dapper  young  man  along  the  beach;  but 
with  advancing  age, — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
approach  of  autumn, — it  develops  a  very  pro- 
nounced waistband,  a  hollow  di.sk  on  the  stem 
about  midway  between  the  original  root  and 
the  leaf. 

Now,  a  similar  increase  in  girth  in  a  man 
would  mean  a  corresponding  loss  of  muscular 
vigor,  but  not  so  with  Mr.  Furbelow.  From 
this  enlargement  grow  down  .shoots  which  at- 
tach themselves  by  suckcrlike  feet  to  the  rocks 
and  prevent  the  plant  from  being  torn  up  or 
blown  over  by  the  violent  waves  of  autumn 
and  winter,  although  these  waves  usually  cut 
its  big  leaf  to  ribbons.  By  the  time  these 
anchoring  roots  appear,  the  plant  has  its  full 
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Pfrowth,  SO  they  are  evidently  for  just  this  pur- 
pose. Owing  to  the  great  expanse  of  its  leaf, 
— sometimes  twelve  feet  across  when  spread 
out, — as  well  as  the  bleak  and  unprotected 
situation  in  which  this  seaweed  grows,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  waves. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  fascinating  in- 
sights into  the  mind  of  Nature  that  a  summer 


Fnini  ItriKliain's  "Tfvt-ltriok  of  flerilogy,"  by  cmirte^y  of  D.  Applelon  ,v  Co 
RIPPLE-MABK.s   IN  THE   SANDS   OF  YESTERDAY 


lay  the  sea  affords,  and  it  will  add  much  to 
your  vacation  if  you  make  it  a  point  to  keep 
j'our  eyes  open. 

To  begin  with,  take  the  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
These  alone,  in  their  relations  with  the  sea, 
afford  endless  subjects  of  observation  and  in- 
terest. By  what  simple  magic  the  waves 
breaking  on  the  beach  transform  them  from 
dull  stones  to  sparkling  gems!  "As  pretty  as 
a  wet  pebble,"  says  Victor  Hugo  of  a 
girl  of  sixteen. 

THE   PEBBLE  AS  AN   OCEAN 
TRAVELER 

But  it  is  not  only  for  a  fine  complexion 
that  the  little  pebbfe  is   indebted  to  the 
sea.     He  is  also  a  great  ocean  traveler. 
Even    on   the    calmest   day,    the   pebbles 
travel  a  little  distance  every  time  a  wave 
strikes  them.    Take  out  your  watch  and 
time  these  pulsations,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  beats  occur  about  six  times  a 
minute.     The   distance  traveled   by   a   pebble, 
back    and    forth,    as    the    result    of   one    wave 
stroke,   Professor  Shaler,  of  Harvard,  placed 
at    an    average    of    ten     feet   —   taking    all 
kinds    of   summer    weather    together;    sixty 
feet   every   minute.     Multiply   this   by   sixty, 
and   then   bv   twentv-four,    and   what    is   the 


aggregate  of  the  daily  promenades  of 
one  of  these  little  fellow  summer  idlers  of 
ours  ? 

Over  fifteen  miles ! 

HOW   THE   SEA   PLAYS  MARBLES 

As  playthings,  pebbles  are  to  the  sea  what 
marbles  are  to  boys;  and  you  will  find  many 
curious  analogies  between  the 
various  forms  of  this  time- 
honored  game  and  the  action  of 
the  waves.  One  of  these  marble 
games  you  will  see  played  by 
the  Zulus  in  South  Africa  and 
the  cabbies  in  Belfast  —  a  kind 
of  primitive  golf.  Five  or  six 
lioles  arc  made  in  the  ground, 
and  the  player  must  land  his 
alley  in  regular  succession  in  all 
the  holes.  The  one  who  com- 
pletes the  "course"  in  the  few- 
est shots  wins.  Similarly,  you 
may  see  waves,  increasing  in 
violence  with  rising  wind,  carry 
pebbles  into  and  out  of  succes- 
sive pockets  among  the  stones 
and  the  little  pools  on  the  beach 
where  the  seaweeds  grow. 
The  game  known  as  "Nine 
Holes"  is  suggested  when  the  sea  shoots  pebbles 
through  the  arches  and  other  holes,  little  and 
big,  in  the  rocks,  such  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
"The  Ovens,"  at  Bar  Harbor.  In  "Nine  Holes" 
you  shoot  your  alley  at  any  one  of  nine  succes- 
sive holes  in  a  wooden  bridge.  Each  hole  has  a 
number,  and  the  "banker"  pays  you  marbles 
accordingly.  For  going  through  hole  three, 
you  get  three  marbles,  and  so  on.     The  banker 


black wcljer£:  Barrow's  ' ■Elements  of  Geology.  "  coi.yriBht,  by  arranKementwltli 
American  Book  Company.  Publishers 

RIl'I'LE-SIAKKS   IN  THE   SAND  AT  LOW  TIDE 


makes  his  profit  out  of  the  marbles  that  miss. 
These  he   confiscates. 

The  simplest  fonn  of  the  game,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ordinary  ring-marble  which  boys 
play  in  the  street,  is  going  on  all  the  time  as 
the  waves  shoot  one  pebble  against  a  more 
distant  pebble  farther  up  on  the  shore. 
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On  the  other  liand,  a  wave,  recoiling  down 
a  sloping  shore,  brings  with  it  pebbles  which 
strike  others  nearer  the  shore's  edge,  and  so 
rtprodiices  the  essential  feature  of  a  game 
tlie  little  Romans  used  to  play  with  pebbles, 
marbles,  or  luits.  The  player  let  his  little 
sphere  toboggan  down  a  sloping  board  toward 
a  group  on  the  ground,  and  he  captured  all 
that  it  struck.  When  a  boy  assumed  the  toga 
on  his  way  to  the  dignity  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, he  was  supposed  to  leave  this  amusement 
to  his  younger  brothers.  " Rcliqucre  nuces," 
to  lay  aside  the  nuts,  meant  put- 
ting  away    childish    things. 

In  still  another  form  of  the 
game  the  nuts  or  pebbles  were 
pitched  into  a  jar,  into  a  circle 
drawn  on  the  groimd,  or  into  a 
hole,  those  falling  outside  be- 
ing forfeited  to  the  ne.xt  suc- 
cessful player.  The  sea  repeats 
this  form  of  the  game  when 
shooting  pebbles  into  rock  pock- 
ets and  pools.  "Delta"  was  the. 
name  given  to  the  game  when 
played  within  a  triangular  space, 
like  the  Greek  letter  of  that 
name,  traced  in  the  sand  or 
dust.  Bars  were  drawn  across 
the  triangle,  parallel  to  the  base. 
The  pla_\  er  shot  toward  the  ape.x 
and  won  as  many  marbles  as  he  crossed  bars, 
provided  he  kept  within  the  triangle.  To  go 
outside  meant  a  forfeit. 

Tributary  rivers  supply  the  shores  of  the 
sea  with  deltas :  and  as  Father  Neptune  shoots 
his  pebbles  up  the  beach,  the  ape.x,  of  course, 
IS  always  turned  from  the  player — just  as  it 
should  be. 

.\s  to  who  first  played  marbles,  there  can  be 
no  question.  It  was  this  same  Father  Nep- 
tune. And  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
first  players  among  the  children  of  men  were 
his  pupils.  You  will  find  in  our  museums  not 
only  the  marbles  played  with  by  young  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  but,  among  the  relics  of 
the  neolithic  time,  are  little  balls  of  stone,  ob- 
viously too  small  for  use  in  argument  with 
neighbors.  They  are,  therefore,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  implements  of  this  fascinating 
game. 

IMD   THE   SEA  ALSO  TEACH    MAX   TO 
MAKE  MARBLES? 

Professor  Shai.er  suggests  that  man  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  his  marble-making  machin- 
ery' from  the  sea.    Wearing  down  by  friction. 


lubrication  by  running  water,  so  that  the  re- 
duction may  be  smooth  and  uniform,  are  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  the  forward  move- 
ment of  the  waves  and  the  opposite  motion  of 
the  undertow  supply  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
tumbling  barrel  in  the  marble-mill.  The  grind- 
ing goes  on  in  a  pebble-bed  to  a  depth  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  frequently  you  can  hear  the 
roar  of  these  mills  several  feet  back  from  the 
beach. 

Thoreau,    in    his    summer    wanderings    on 
Cape  Cod,  found  that  not  only  stones  of  every 
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variety,  but  bits  of  glass  from  wrecks,  and 
hard  coal  dropped  by  passing  vessels,  were 
rolled  into  pebble  form  by  the  waves. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  most  marbles 
were  made  from  the  chips  struck  off  by  the 
workers  in  marble — hence  the  name.  The  or- 
iginal alleys  were  made  of  alabaster,  the  com- 
moneys  of  common  clay.  .Ml  these  materials 
the  sea.  too,  shapes  in  its  marble-mills.  Oc- 
casionally, also,  you  will  find  a  nice  round 
I)ebble  with  colored  stripes  running  through, 
so  reproducing  the  glass  marble  with  the 
barber-pole  interior  so  highly  valued  by  the 
young. 

TRADE-MARKS  ON  THE  PEP.BLES 

There  are  two  other  pebble  manufacturers  in 
nature,  hut  their  products  are  inferior  in 
shape  to  the  marbles  of  the  sea.  These  rival 
concerns  are  rivers  and  glaciers.  Any  adept 
in  "pebbleology"  can  tell  whose  make  a  given 
pebble  is;  for  each  manufacturer  has  his 
"trade-mark."  River  pebbles  acquire  an  elon- 
gated form,  because  they  are  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  mainly  in  one  direction,  by  the  flow 
of  the  river.     Glacial  pebbles  are  ground  flat 
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on  one  or  more  sides,  being  held  in  one  posi- 
tion by  the  grip  of  the  ice.  Then,  when  the 
glacier  front  melts,  they  are  dropped,  and 
are  again  picked  up  as  the  glacier  slowly  ad- 
vances. 

THE   SEA  AS   AN   EFFICIENCY   ENGINEER 

One  type  of  the  sea's  marble-mills  deserves 
special  mention :  where  incoming  waves  strike 
rocks  standing  at  an  angle  to  each  other,  or 
where  advancing  and  returning  waves  meet 
on  the  beach,  eddies  are  formed  in  which 
pebbles  are  ground  against  each  other.  The 
action  is  like  that  of  water-turbines,  such  as 
those  at  Niagara  Falls. 

But  notice  this:  the  Niagara  turbines,  like 
most  human  machinery,  do  only  one  thing — 
they  convert  the  force  of  the  waterfall  into 
electric  power.  These  little  turbines  of  the 
sea,  on  the  other  hand,  do  five  separate  pieces 
of  work  at  the  same  time:  i,  they  make 
marbles ;  2,  they  grind  the  smaller  and  harder 
particles  of  rock  into  sand  (most  of  the  sand 
of  the  seashore  is  made  in  this  way)  ;  3,  they 
grind  bits  of  shell,  seaweed,  and  other  rub- 


rubbish  as  fast  as  it  is  sufficiently  reduced, 
the  pebbles  are  kept  grinding  at  their  best. 
H  this  ground-up  material  were  allowed  to 
accumulate,  it  would  prevent  the  necessary 
grinding  friction  between  the  pebbles — it 
would  clog  the  little  millstones. 
Talk  about  your  efficiency  engineers ! 

THE   PEBBLE  AND   THE   SEA'S   MOSAIC  ART 

But  in  the  true  classic  spirit,  the  ruler  of  the 
deep — old  Greek  that  he  is — displays  his  art 
instinct  even  in  his  sport.  (You  remember 
that  the  Greek  wrestler  was  expected  not  only 
to  throw  his  opponent,  but  to  do  it  grace- 
fully.) In  crescent-shaped  beaches,  or  "pock- 
et" beaches,  as  the  geologists  call  them,  you 
will  often  find  the  shore  arranged  in  graceful, 
scalloped  effects.  Look  at  that  picture  by  Alex- 
ander Harrison — our  frontispiece  this  month  ; 
find  the  scalloped  outlines  of  the  spreading 
waves. 

The  "technique"  of  the  process  is  this  :  the 
center  of  a  current  flows  more  rapidly  than 
the  sides,  because  it  is  subject  to  less  friction, 
the  water  particles  acting  as  ball-bearings  be- 
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bish  into  a  mass  which,  4,  the  retiring  waves 
carry  back  into  the  sea  (where,  in  the  course 
of  time,  it  is  pressed  into  rock  for  slates  for 
future  school-boys),  and  in  so  doing,  5,  keep 
the  "shop" — the  beach — nice  and  clean  !  More- 
over, while  all  this  is  being  done,  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  machine  are  kept  in  perfect 
order;    for    in   carrying   away   the   ground-up 


tween  the  center  and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
current.  The  result  is  just  the  rounded,  flow- 
ing water-fronts  you  see.  These  first  displace 
the  pebbles  they  strike,  and  then  rearrange 
them  into  graceful,  flowing  lines — the  mosaics 
of  the  beach. 

The  same  process  which  arranges  the  sea- 
pebbles  in  these  scalloped  effects  accounts  for 
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llie  shape  of  all  ripples.  You  remember  they 
arc  always  concave  toward  the  wind.  With 
a  light  breeze,  they  are  short  and  move  rapid- 
ly. As  the  breeze  increases,  the  ripples  grow 
to  waves  and  move  more  slowly,  because  the 
increase  in  friction  and  weight  is  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  force  of  the  wind. 

In  this  alone,  the  modeling  done  by  the 
waves  in  the  sand,  there  is  no  end  of  delight- 
ful detail  for  study.  Working  with  this 
plastic  material,  the  sea  shows  infinite  play 
of  imagination;  an  artist's  delight  in  repro- 
ducing great  forms  on  a  small  scale. 

Look  along  the  shore,  after  the  tide  goes 
out,  and  you  will  see  reproduced  in  these  little 
worlds  of  sand  the  whole  contour  of  a  conti- 
nent, with  cliffs,  sea-caves,  beaches,  head- 
lands, valleys,  and  terraced  slopes,  like  the 
theaters  of  the  Greeks  that  overlooked  their 
summer  seas. 

THF.    SKAS    MVSTERIOLS    .M'TOGR.VPHS 
IN   THE  S.\ND 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  features  of 
all  the  sea's  diversions  in  the  season  of  its 
play  are  those  luysterious  autographs  in  the 
sand — the  ripple-marks  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  scientific  controversy.  No 
hieroglyphics  of  the  dead  empires  of  the  East 
have  been   more  carefully  studied. 

Notice  whether  you  find  them  most  on  the 
upper  or  the  lower  part  of  the  beach.     And 


why  is  it  that  there  arc  portions  of  the  beach 
where,  every  morning,  you  find  ripi)le-marks 
in  the  sand,  although  the  day  before  the  winds 
were  calm  and  the  sea  like  glass,  while  at 
other  points  there  may  be  none,  even  when 
the  wind  has  been  blowing  a  gale? 

That  some  of  these  marks  are  made  by 
water  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  hut  why  do  you 
find  some  of  the  largest  ripples  in  deep  pools 
on  the  beach  and  on  the  hanks  of  small 
streams  in  a  thick  wood?  In  the  case  of  the 
deep  pool.s,  ripples  on  the  surface  could  not 
reach  the  bottom;  and  the  w-oodland  streams 
arc  protected   from  the  wind. 

As  the  result  of  long  and  patient  observa- 
tion, a  French  investigator,  M.  Espy,  insists 
that  all  sand-ripples  made  by  the  water  arc 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  two  currents 
meeting  at  right  angles.  One  current  carries 
the  sand  forward,  but,  being  checked  by  a 
counter-current, — attacked  "in  flank,"  as  it 
were, — both  currents  drop  their  loads  along 
the  line  of  contact,  in  this  way  forming  little 
ridges. 

That  there  arc  usually  more  ripples  on  the 
upper  than  the  lower  beach,  M.  Espy  attrib- 
utes to  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
beach  being  steeper,  the  water  of  recoiling 
and  advancing  waves,  meeting,  piles  up  to 
greater  depth,  acts  with  more  force,  and  so 
stirs  up  more  sand.  Doubtless,  for  the  same 
reason, — the   collision    of   advancing    and    re- 
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coiling  waves, — the  water  experiences  more 
frequent,  as  well  as  more  violent,  checks  on 
the  upper  beach ;  hence  more  ripples. 

In  the  widest  part  of  pools  you  are  apt  to 
find  the  ridges  arranged  parallel  with  the 
shore,  while  in  the  narrower  portion  they  are 
directed  toward  the  sea.  As  the  tide  comes 
in,  it  fills  the  pools.  Then,  as  it  retires,  the 
water  emptying  from  the  pool  is  gradually 
drawn  out  into  a  little  stream;  and  where 
this  stream  is  at  right  angles  to  the  retiring 
tide,  you  have  the  conditions  which  cause  the 
deposit  of  the  sand  and  so  get  your  rippics 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  retiring  tide; 
that  is  to  say,  toward  the  sea. 

M.  Espy  insists  that  it  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  such  circumstances  onh',  that 
sand  -  ripples  are  found.  But  M.  Espy  goes 
too  far.  Water-ripples  also  record  themselves 
in  the  sand  where  there  are  no  counter-cur- 
rents. Look  through  the  clear  water  on  the 
margin  of  the  beach  when  there  is  a  gentle 
onshore  breeze,  and  you  can  see  these  ripples 
in  the  very  act  of  forming. 

THE   LIVING   RIPPLES   AND   THE 
DEAD   EMPIRES 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things  I  ever 
saw — more  impressive  than  its  Niagara — is 
the  section  of  upturned  stone  along  the  New 


York  Central  tracks  near  Fishkill  Landing, 
which  shows  fossilized  ripple-marks.  On  these 
are  a  second  set  of  ripples  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  due  probably  to  a 
shift  of  the  wind.  From  the  position  of  the 
original  strata,  it  is  inferred  that  the  first 
ripples  were  made  by  a  south  wind  and  the 
transverse  ripples  by  a  wind  blowing  from 
the  north. 

Of  all  the  millions  of  sand-ripples,  only  a 
favored  few,  of  course,  are  preserved  in 
stone.  This  happens  when  their  formation  is 
followed  soon  by  a  quiet  flow  of  tide  without 
wind,  that  deposits  a  protective  sediment  over 
them  as  it  rises.  Or  the  protective  sediment 
may  come  from  the  waters  of  a  river  flowing 
into  the  sea.  In  course  of  time,  layer  after 
layer  is  laid  above  them.  Then  rock  strata 
develop  above  and  below  them  by  the  usual 
process,  and  the  ripples  themselves  are  turned 
to  stone. 

And  what- a  sermon!  How  many  pompous 
dynasties  have  risen  and  passed  away  which 
time  has  not  troubled  to  note  by  the  breadth 
of  a  pen-scratch — while  here  we  have  care- 
fully and  minutely  set  forth  for  us,  in  records, 
ages  and  a;ons  older  than  the  inscriptions  on 
the  obelisks,  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  day  a 
south  wind  rippled  the  waters  of  a  summer 
sea  and  then  shifted  slightlv  to  the  north! 
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A  SHORT.  Stocky  boy  with  a  square,  iiood- 
huinored  face,  profusely  freckled,  walked  slow- 
ly past  the  wide  cottage  veranda.  Just  opposite 
the  group  gathered  about  the  steps,  he  glanced 
shyly  up  the  walk  and  made  an  awkward  ges- 
ture of  greeting  to  the  tall,  blond  fellow  who 
stood  leaning  idly  against  one  of  the  vine- 
draped  pillars. 

•Who  's  your  friend,  Bruce?"  asked  Pug 
Harris,  curiously.  "Seems  as  if  I  'd  seen  him 
around  this  way  a  lot  lately.'" 

Bruce  Vail  flushed  and  an  expression  of  an- 
noyance overspread  his   handsome    face. 

"He  's  no  friend  of  mine,"  he  answered 
shortly.  "I  wish  to  goodness  he  'd  quit  hang- 
ing around  here." 

"Rut  he  waved  to  you,"  persisted  Harris, 
who  had  an  inquiring  mind. 

"I  know  it:  he  always  does.  But  I  never 
saw  him  in  my  life  before  the  other  day  when 
that  idiot  Ashton  introduced  us  down  at  the 
drug-store.  Ever  since  then,  he  's  plagued  the 
life  out  of  me." 

Ted  Mason  grinned.  He  was  the  only  one 
in  this  little  group  of  school  intimates  sum- 
mering on  the  Maine  coast  who  did  not  stand 


a  trifle  in  awe  of  Bruce  Vail.  The  latter  was 
so  undeniably  handsome  and  accomplished,  so 
very  much  the  leader  at  St.  John's,  that  most 
boys  regarded  him — with  an  entire  lack  of 
criticism — as  a  rather  superior  being  and  were 
proud  to  be  numberetl  among  his  friends. 
.Mason  was  fond  of  Vail  and  appreciated  his 
charm,  but  he  was  not  blind  to  certain  little 
foibles  which  he  felt  needed  occasional  atten- 
tion. 

"Aha!"  he  chuckled.  "Another  crush,  eii? 
W'ell,  you  can't  blame  them,  Bruce.  They  all 
fall  for  you  sooner  or  later.  " 

"Oh,  shut  up.  Mace!"  retorted  Vail.  "I  sup- 
pose you  can't  help  talking  rot.  but  you  might 
make  an  effort  now  and  tlien." 

"But  what  's  his  name?"  prodded  the  in- 
(|uisitive  Harris.  ".Vnd  why  does  he  hang 
around  ?" 

"Haddock,  or  Haddo-x,  or  something  that 
sounds  like  fish,"  snapped  Vail,  in  an  irritated 
tone.  "Whenever  1  meet  him  he  just  tags 
along  and  asks  silly  questions  about  school  and 
— and  things.  I  wish  he  'd  leave  me  alone. 
He  's  got  to  be  a  beastly  nuisance." 

"Surely  not  as  bad  as  that,  Bruce,"  protested 
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Mason,  mockingly.     "He  does  n't  mean  to  be 
a  nuisance,  poor  thing.    He  's  only  smitten  by 

your " 

But  his  remark  remained  unfinished.  Goaded 
beyond  endurance,  Vail  made  a  sudden  dash 
for  him  and  Mason  leaped  up  and  fled  across 
the  lawn.  The  race  was  brief,  though  brisk, 
for  Vail's  long  legs  gave  him  a  decided  ad- 
vantage, and  the  two  were  presently  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  grass  in  close  embrace. 
When  they  finally  arose,  flushed  and  rumpled, 
Vail's  slight  attack  of  spleen  seemed  to  have 
worked  itself  off,  and  Mason  decided  it  was 
time  to  drop  his  teasing. 

"Who  's  going  down  to  the  harbor?"  he 
asked,  as  they  rejoined  the  others.  "I  want  to 
put  the  Agan'a  through  her  paces  once  more 
and  then  give  her  a  general  looking  over. 
There  won't  be  time  before  the  race  to-mor- 
row." 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  agreement, 
and  the  four  St.  John's  boys  cut  across  the 
lawn  and  strolled  down  the  wide,  elm-shaded 
street  leading  from  the  Cliffside  section  into 
the  sleepy  little  village.  Though  only  two  of 
them  had  entered  the  boat-race,  which  had  been 
arranged  as  part  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion, they  were  all  keenly  interested  in  its  out- 
come, particularly  since  one  of  the  contestants 
happened  to  be  a  leading  spirit  from  Hillsdale, 
their  great  school  rival. 

"One  of  you  fellows  has  simply  got  to  pull 
down  that  cup,"  fussed  stout  Harry  Taffinder, 
as  they  reached  the  dock.  "If  Singleton  should 
get  it,  we  'd  be  everlastingly  disgraced." 

"Don't  begin  to  put  on  crape  yet,  Taffy," 
drawled  Bruce  Vail.  "Singleton  may  be  able 
to  pitch  a  little,  but  he  's  a  regular  landlubber 
in  a  boat.    W'ant  a  passenger,  Ted?" 

Mason  looked  up  in  surprise  from  where  he 
bent  over  the  rowboat  painter. 

"Are  n't  you  going  to  give  the  Curlew  a  final 
try-out?"  he  asked. 

"No.  Reiley  's  been  working  on  her  since 
yesterday  morning  and  she  's  all  ready.  Be- 
sides. I  feel  like  loafing  this  afternoon." 

In  spite  of  his  careless  tone,  there  was  a 
gleam  of  pride  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the 
slim,  trim  little  sloop  which  rode  at  anchor 
some  fifty  yards  away.  The  graceful  lines, 
the  dazzling  white  hull  and  immaculate  canvas 
made  up  a  picture  of  unusual  beauty,  and  even 
Mason,  fond  as  he  was  of  his  own  boat,  felt  a 
sudden  little  stab  of  envy  as  he  took  it  in.  But 
this  was  only  momentary. 

"It  takes  more  than  paint  and  varnish  to 
make  a  racer."  he  thought,  as  he  dropped  into 
the  rowboat.    "Even  if  she  did  n't  cost  half  so 


much,  the  Agawa's  a  mighty  good   old  scow, 
and  I  know  her." 

Vail  settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  stern, 
while  Mason  took  the  oars.  Vail  was  n't  ex- 
actly lazy,  but  at  school,  w^here  the  fellows 
were  always  running  to  do  things  for  him,  he 
had  drifted  unconsciously  into  the  habit  of  be- 
ing waited  on.  There  was  more  reason  for 
his  remaining  idle  aboard  the  Agawa.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  forthcoming  race  was  that 
each  contestant  must  manage  his  boat  entirely 
alone,  and  Mason  was  bent  on  getting  all  the 
practice  he  could. 

With  Vail  out  of  the  way  in  the  narrow  cock- 
pit, he  took  oft'  the  covers,  hauled  up  the  main- 
sail, set  the  jib,  and  cast  loose  from  the  moor- 
ing. The  strong  ebb  tide  caught  the  Agawa 
at  once,  and  with  a  light  breeze  nearly  astern, 
she  glided  smoothly  out  into  the  spacious 
harbor. 

It  was  a  perfect  afternoon  to  be  on  the  water. 
The  sky  was  deep  blue  and  cloudless.  The 
brilliant  sunshine  glittered  on  the  little  danc- 
ing waves  and  brought  into  sharp  relief  the 
curving  rocky  shore  with  its  spreading  masses 
of  dark  pine  and  hemlock.  Far  and  near 
gleamed  the  white  sails  of  other  moving  craft, 
and  in  the  bay  the  tiny,  scattered,  pine-clad 
islands  stood  out  against  the  clear  sky  like  so 
juany  sentinels. 

It  was  toward  one  of  these  that  Mason 
headed.  Skeleton  Island  was  to  be  their  goal 
to-morrow,  and  Ted  went  over  the  course  this 
afternoon  with  as  much  care  and  precision  as 
if  he  were  sailing  in  the  race.  Vail  joked  hira 
once  or  twice  about  his  earnestness,  but  his 
comments  slid  oft'  the  other  boy  like  water 
from  a  duck. 

"Every  chap  's  got  his  own  methods."  he 
shrugged,  as  he  tacked  back  across  the  harbor. 
"I  've  knocked  around  here  for  years,  and 
every  now  and  then  I  run  up  against  new 
combinations  of  wind  and  tide.  Besides,  for 
all  we  may  say,  that  Singleton  is  n't  any 
slouch,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  let  him " 

"What  's  that  boat  over  to  starboard?"  in- 
terrupted Vail,  suddenly. 

Mason  quickly  turned  his  head  and  stared 
interestedly  at  the  small  sloop  coming  up  on 
their  quarter.  To  the  casual  eye.  she  presented 
a  somewhat  disreputable  appearance.  The 
mainsail  was  patched  in  several  places,  the  hull 
looked  dingy  and  very  much  in  need  of  paint. 
Nevertheless,  her  lines  were  good,  and  Ted 
was  looking  her  over  in  an  appraising  fashion 
when  all  at  once  he  recognized  the  figure  at 
the  tiller  and  gave  a  sudden  snort  of  sur- 
prised amusement. 
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"By  jinks!"  he  chuckled.  "It  's  your  fri — er 
— Haddox.  I  wonder  if  he  's  entered  for  the 
race?" 

"With  that  scow !"  sniffed  Vail. 

They  were  nearing  the  mooring  now  and  he 
arose  suddenly  and  slipped  forward  to  the  bow 
to  catcli  it.  Having  made  fast,  he  untied  the 
rowboat  and  shoved  it  back  toward  the  stern 
i)f  the  sloop. 

"Do  you  mind  taking  me  ashore  and  coming 
hack  afterward  to  tlo  your  looking  over?"  he 
aske<l  briefly.  ".\s  sure  as  I  stay  here,  that 
fellow  will  fasten  on  me  the  way  he  always 
does,  and  I  've  had  about  all  I  can  stand  of 
him." 

Mason  agreed  readily  enough,  but  on  the 
way  to  the  dock  be  surveyed  his  friend  curi- 
ously. He  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Bruce 
was  "putting  on  side,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
not  for  the  first  time,  either.  Certainly,  of  late 
his  remarks  about  being  bored  with  attention 
from  this,  that,  or  the  other  fellow  had  grown 
more  frecpient.  and  Ted  felt  it  was  a  pity. 

"1  don't  suppose  he  realizes  how  thundering 
conceited  it  sounds."  he  thought.  "It  s  those 
idiots  at  school  who  are  to  blame,  always  fuss- 
ing around  and  soft-soaping  him.  He  's  ton 
good  a  chap  to  be  spoiled  that  way.  1  wish  he 
could  get  a  good  bard  jolt  that  would  wake  him 
up." 

At  the  moment  no  means  of  administering 
this  occurred  to  him.  however;  and  besides,  he 
had  other  things  to  think  about.  Leaving  Vail 
on  the  dock,  he  returned  to  the  Agauni  and 
spent  a  busy  half-hour  going  over  her  rigging 
anil  fittings  with  the  greatest  care.  Satisfied  at 
length  that  everything  was  in  good  order,  he 
hung  up  the  riding-light  and  rowed  toward  the 
dock. 

But  part  way,  he  turned  suddenly  aside  and 
headed  for  the  sloop  which  Haddox  had 
moored  a  little  farther  out.  The  short,  stocky 
chap  was  still  pottering  about  in  her,  and  as 
Ted  appeared  alongside  he  looked  up  in  sur- 
prised embarrassment. 

.    "Hello !"    said    Mason,    in    a    friendly    tone. 
"Great  afternoon  for  a  sail,  is  n't  it?" 

The  freckled  face  expanded  in  a  witle  grin. 
"Y — yes.  it  's  dandy.  1  only  went  down  the 
bay  a  little  ways,  though.  I  saw  you  and — 
and •' 

"Vail?"  Mason  helped  him  out.  "Sure;  we 
were  taking  a  last  try-out  before  to-morrow. 
Have  you  entered?" 

Haddox  nodded,  flushing  a  little.  "I  sup- 
pose it  seems  silly,  but — she  's  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  she  looks."  His  eyes  swept  the  length  of 
the  sloop  with  a  sudden  expression  of  pride  and 


affection.  "You  see,  my  uncle  took  her  for  a 
bad  debt  three  years  ago,  and  she  just  laid 
around  the  shipyard  until  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  use  her  this  spring.  If  I  'd  only  had  a 
little  more  money  to  spend  on  her,  she  'd  look 
a  lot  better." 

Mason  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  friendly 
feeling  for  the  boy,  and  his  eyes  twinkled 
pleasantly.  "I  should  n't  let  that  worry  me," 
he  remarked.  "After  all,  looks  don't  count  for 
anything,  and   if   she's   sound " 

"Oh,  she  's  sound,  all  right  and  she  "s  awfully 
quick  at  the  helm.  1  don't  suppose  I  've  much 
of  a  show,  but  if  I  should  come  in  even  as  good 
as  third, — "  his  level,  candid  brown  eyes  glowed 
for  a  moment, — "my  uncle  "s  promised  to  give 
her  a  decent  coat  of  paint  and  a  new  mainsail." 

Mason  smiled  appreciatively;  he  could  un- 
derstand the  boy's  enthusiasm  perfectly,  and 
liked  him  for  it. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  have  n't  as  good  a 
chance  as  anybody,"  he  said  reassuringly. 
"You  live  here,  don't  you?  Well,  then  you 
know  the  course,  and  from  the  way  you 
brought  the  boat  in,  I  should  say  you  knew  how 
to  handle  her.  Whatever  you  do,  though,  don't 
on  any  account  let  Singleton  have  a  look-in." 

■'1  don't  mean  to  if  I  can  help  it."  returned 
Haddox,  with  swift  determination.  "Why, 
he  's  from  Hillsdale!" 

Ted  was  occupied  with  a  refractory  oar-lock 
at  the  moment  and  the  boy's  emphasis  passed 
imheeded.  But  later,  on  his  way  u])  the  hill,  he 
remembered  it  with  a  feeling  of  surprised  and 
amused  approl)ation. 

"That  's  funny!"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "Why, 
he  .said  that  just  like  a  St.  John's  kid.  I  wonder 
if  he  can  have  been  absorbing  school  spirit 
from  Bruce." 

Later,  on  the  way  to  the  bi-weekly  movies 
with  \'ail,  he  broached  the  subject  briefly. 

"\'ou  're  away  off  about  that  Haddox  chap,'' 
he  remarked.     "He  's  not  a  ba<l  kid  at  all." 

\"ail  glanced  at  him  in  an  odd  way.  "You 
can  have  him,"  he  shrugged,  "''Has  he  had  the 
cheek  to  enter  in  the  race  ?" 

"He  has,"  stated  Mason,  emphatically. 
"What  "s  more,  I  've  an  idea  he  '11  surprise 
some  of  us  to-morrow.  That  sloop  of  his  is  n't 
half  bad,  and  he  's  just  about  as  crazy  over  her 
as  I  am  about  the  old  Agawa.  I  never  yet  knew 
a  fellow  who  really  liked  a  boat  the  way  he 
does  that  was  n't  a  pretty  darn  good  sport." 

V'ail  stiffened  perceptibly,  and  for  a  moment 
he  did  not  speak.  When  he  finally  broke  the 
silence  his  voice  was  slightly  strained,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  anger. 

"\o\\  're  dotty.   Mace  !     He  's  just  a  back- 
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wood's  runt — a  hick  from  Hicksville — and 
nothing  will  ever  make  him  different." 

Bruce  Vail  was  not  in  the  best  of  humors 
when  he  stepped  aboard  the  Curlew  half  an 
hour  before  the  starting  of  the  race.  He  was 
not  worrying  particularly  about  the  outcome  of 
the  contest.  His  sloop  was  the  very  latest  and 
most  expensive  thing  in  racing  craft,  and  he 
had  entire  confidence  in  his  ability  to  handle 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  To  be  sure,  he  had 
only  been  out  in  her  half  a  dozen  times,  but  that 
made  little  difference,  he  felt,  to  one  who  for 
years  had  knocked  about  the  bay  and  harbor  in 
almost  every  kind  of  sailing  craft. 

What  annoyed  and  troubled  him  was  Ted 
Mason's  curiously  changed  attitude  toward 
himself.  Of  course,  Ted  had  always  been 
more  or  less  lacking  in  appreciation  of  what 
he  was  and  what  he  had  accomplished  at  St. 
John's.  He  expected  that,  and  accounted  for 
it  by  the  old  adage  about  familiarity  breeding 
contempt.  They  had  been  chums  long  before 
St.  John's  was  thought  of,  and  it  seemed 
natural  that  Mason  should  see  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  the  position  he  had  gained  at  the  big 
l)oarding-school. 

But  lately  Vail  had  been  vaguely  conscious 
of  something  different.  Certainly,  during  the 
last  term,  at  least,  Ted  had  been  more  than 
usually  ready  with  criticism,  comment,  or  be- 
littlement.  His  manner  was  always  careless, 
casual,  out\vardly  good-humored,  yet  to  Bruce 
there  seemed  to  be  a  distinctly  caustic  under- 
current which  vexed  and  yet  which  hurt  him. 
And  what  hurt  more  was  the  feeling  which 
came  to  him  at  times  that  Ted  was  somehow 
drawing  away  from  him. 

His  unexpected  championing  last  night  of 
the  Haddox  boy  seemed  to  bring  the  whole 
thing  suddenly  to  a  head,  and  it  had  thrown 
\'ail  into  a  strange  sort  of  panic.  He  could 
not  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  not  to  have 
Ted  for  his  chum.  There  was  something  so 
sturdy  and  dependable  about  the  boy ;  some- 
thing so  fresh  and  clean  and  wholesome,  that 
Bruce  realized,  when  he  thought  the  matter 
over  in  the  worried  seclusion  of  his  room,  how 
utterly  lost  he  would  be  without  him. 

And  yet  what  was  he  to  do?  He  had  n't  even 
a  suspicion  as  to  what  had  brought  it  all  about 
or  where  the  trouble  lay.  He  had  not  changed, 
he  told  himself.  Of  course,  during  the  past 
year  he  had  been  greatly  taken  up  with  foot- 
ball, hockey,  the  school  dramatics,  and  number- 
less other  duties,  but  Mace  was  n't  the  sort  to 
grouch  at  that.  Also  he  had  made  a  lot  of  new 
friends,   mostly   important   sixth-formers,    and 


had  been  obliged  to  drop  more  or  less  some  of 
the  old  crowd  with  whom  he  and  Ted  had 
formerly  been  intimate.  Could  that  be  it? 
Bruce  told  himself  it  could  n't,  and  yet,  tossing 
wakefully  in  bed.  a  faint  nagging  little  suspic- 
ion came  to  him  that  perhaps  it  was. 

He  thought  of  it  again  this  morning  as, 
puzzled,  troubled,  unhappy,  and  resentful,  he 
removed  the  sail-covers,  hoisted  mainsail  and 
jib,  and  swung  in  halliards,  with  his  mind  not 
half  on  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  so  .stupid  to 
be  jealous!  Yet  he  supposed  some  persons 
were. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  a  quick  glance  at  his 
wrist-watch  told  him  that  he  had  only  a  few 
minutes  left  for  further  preparations,  and  in- 
stantly thrusting  everything  else  from  his 
mind,  he  settled  down  to  the  business  in  hand. 

The  preparatory  gun  found  him  completely 
master  of  himself  and  his  boat.  The  Cin'lcw 
responded  beautifully  to  the  tiller,  and  Vail 
manoeuvred  for  place  with  a  skill  and  daring 
which  brought  him  first  across  the  line  within  a 
few  seconds  of  the  sound  of  the  second  gun. 

The  day  was  as  perfect  as  yesterday  had 
been,  though  the  wind  had  shifted  and  was 
much  stronger  and  rather  squally.  Seven  boats 
were  entered  for  tb.e  race,  and  as  the  Curlew 
swept  over  the  line,  leading  the  nearest  of  them 
])y  a  full  length,  Bruce  felt  a  thrill  of  keen  joy 
which  banished  from  his  mind  the  last  linger- 
ing traces  of  troubled  perplexity. 

Flushed,  bright-eyed,  his  slim  length  stretched 
out  in  the  cockpit,  he  trimmed  the  Ciirleiv 
down  and  laid  her  close  to  the  wind,  watching 
the  masthead  pennant  keenly.  The  breeze  came" 
mostly  from  the  northeast,  but  there  were  oc- 
casional shifts,  of  which  he  took  instant  ad- 
vantage. Presently,  having  come  about  and 
settled  down  into  a  long  tack  to  windward,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  momentary 
backward  glance. 

Already  three  of  the  boats  were  falling  to 
leeward  and  could,  he  felt,  be  considered  out 
of  the  running,  save  for  some  unexpected  fluke. 
The  other  three,  however,  were  fairly  well 
bunched  not  more  than  fifty  feet  astern.  One 
was  the  Agaiva :  another,  the  Flying  Fish, 
Singleton's  sloop;  the  third — Bruce  frowned 
and  gave  an  inarticulate  grunt  of  annoyance 
and  surprise  as  he  recognized  her  patched  sails 
and  dingy  hull. 

It  was  some  fluke,  of  course,  which  had  en- 
abled that  disreputable  apology  for  a  boat  to 
make  such  unexpected  headway.  She  would 
fall  behind  directly,  of  course :  it  was  incredi- 
ble to  suppose  anything  else.  Vail  did  not 
deign  to  look  back  again  for  some  little  time : 
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liut  wlien  he  did,  lie  found  that  the  Ayavja  and 
flying  Fish  were  still  fighting  nip  and  tuck, 
wliile  the  Haddox  boat  led  them  by  a  length  ! 
In  the  sudden  spasm  of  surprise  and  anger 
that  came  over  him,  Bruce  committed  an  im- 
pulsive error  and  went  about.  .\t  the  moment 
it  really  seemed  to  him  the  right  thing,  but  once 
on  the  oliier  tack  he  realized  that  he  had  acted 
too  quickly  and,  because  of  the  tide,  was  losing 
ground.  His  color  deepened  and  his  lips  tight- 
ened.   At  least,  it  would  n't  occur  again ;  and 


after  all,  it  was  n't  possible  he  had  anything 
to  fear  from — Haddox  ! 

But  little  by  little  it  was  forced  upon  him 
that  he  had  vastly  underestimated  the  boy's 
skill,  no  less  than  the  capabilities  of  his  boat. 
The  latter  must  originally  have  been  a  craft  of 
unusual  speed,  and  apparently  she  had  lost  lit- 
tle during  those  years  of  idleness.  Time  and 
time  again  Bruce  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  his  efforts,  she  stuck  to  him  like  a 
leech,  and  even  gained  a  little  now  and  then. 
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At  length,  with  Skeleton  Island  looming  up 
ahead,  Vail  was  forced,  savagely  and  reluct- 
antly, to  admit  that  the  race  lay  between  him- 
self and  Haddox. 

That  first  hot  anger  had  changed  to  a  cold, 
stubborn  determination  to  keep  his  lead  at  al- 
most any  cost.  The  very  thought  of  losing  to 
the  boy  he  had  sneered  at  and  belittled  was  too 
humiliating  to  be  borne.  He  couM  imagine 
Ted's  quietly  amused  comments  and  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  his  other  friends.  The  fellow  him- 
self was  more  intolerable  than  ever. 

He  and  Haddox  were  both  on  the  port  tack, 
the  latter  scarcely  a  boat  length  behind,  but 
nearer  to  the  island,  when  Vail  suddenly  per- 
ceived his  chance.  By  pinching  the  Curlew  a 
little  closer  to  the  wind,  he  thought  he  could 
force  Haddox  to  pay  off,  and  yet  be  able  barely 
to  clear  the  outer  point  of  the  island  himself. 
This  would  mean  a  material  gain,  and  at  once 
Vail  trimmed  in  the  sheets. 

His  plan  worked  perfectly.  The  Curlciv  re- 
sponded instantly,  swerving  an  toward  the 
shore  and  crowding  out  her  rival.  A  moment 
or  two  later  Bruce  smiled  grimly  as  the  sudden 
swish  of  water  against  his  opponent's  swerving 
bow  told  him  he  had  w'on  a  trick.  He  dared 
not  glance  back;  the  situation  was  too  delicate 
and  hazardous  and  needed  his  undivided  at- . 
tention.  Just  opposite  the  jutting  end  of  pine- 
clad  rock,  he  noticed  that  his  backstay  seemed 
a  little  tight,  cutting  into  the  mainsail,  and  he 
raised  up  to  overhaul  the  block. 

An  instant  later  a  strong  puff  of  wind  from 
around  the  end  of  the  island  struck  the  boat 
full  abeam.  Bruce  felt  the  quivering  force  of 
the  impact,  and  then,  to  his  dismay,  heard  a 
sharp,  omnious  crack  astern.  Before  he  could 
stir  a  muscle,  the  boom,  freed  by  the  sudden 
breaking  of  the  defective  deck-block,  swept  to 
leeward,  striking  him  on  the  head  and  carrying 
him  irresistibly  overboard. 

Stunned  and  helpless,  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  the  green  w-ater  closing  over  his  head. 
He  seemed  to  sink  down,  down,  down  for 
fathoms.  Desperately  he  tried  to  struggle,  and 
then,  of  a  sudden,  everything  was  blank. 

His  next  conscious  thought  was  one  of 
thankfulness  that  he  could  breathe  again.  He 
was  still  in  the  water,  but  his  face  lay  up- 
turned to  the  sky  and  his  head  was  supported 
by  a  yielding,  yet  sufficiently  firm,  object. 
Oblivious  of  all  else,  he  was  still  gulping  in 
the  precious  air  when  a  shrill,  panting,  oddly 
familiar  voice  sounded  close  to  one  ear. 

"Go  on.  Mason  !  Go  on  !  Don't  stop ;  we  're 
all  right'.    You  've  got  to  beat  Singleton !" 

Then  the  water   churned,  and   Vail,    feeling 


himself  propelled  slowly  forward,  managed  to 
turn  his  head  a  little  and  stared  into  the  drip- 
ping face  of — Sam  Haddox  ! 

"Y — you  !"  he  stammered. 

The  boy  grinned  broadly.  "Was  n't  it — 
lucky — I  was — so  close  ?"  he  panted. 

For  a  moment  Bruce  did  not  answer ;  he 
could  not,  somehow.  They  were  within  a  doz- 
en yards  of  the  island,  and  Mason's  Agawa 
was  just  rounding  the  point,  with  the  Flying 
Fish  not  far  astern.  \'aguely  Bruce  wondered 
how  they  had  managed  to  avoid  the  two  empty 
sloops  that  were  drifting  to  leeward  of  them, 
when  suddenly  a  hot  flush  flamed  into  his  pale 
face  and  he  tried  to  draw  himself  away  from 
Haddox's  supporting  arm. 

"I — I  can  swim  now,"'  he  protested. 

"Better  not  try,"  cautioned  Haddox.  "Vou 
had  a  pasty  knock,  and  we  '11  be  ashore  in  a 
.second.     There  I     I  can  touch." 

Vail  lowered  his  legs,  and  together  they 
stumbled  through  the  shallowing  water  to  drop 
down,  somewhat  breathless,  on  a  little  patch 
of  pebbly  beach. 

"After  I  "ve  rested  a  bit  I  '11  swim  out  to  the 
boats."  said  Haddox,  presently.  "Is  n't  it  great 
that  Mason  's  ahead?  I  do  hope  he  beats  that 
Hillsdale  fellow." 

Vail  looked  at  him  curiously.  Apparently 
he  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed  at  being  out 
of  the  race  permanently.  He  honestly  seemed 
not  to  care,  so  long  as  Mason  won  from  Single- 
ton, and  Bruce  was  forced  to  admit  that  he 
himself  would  scarcely  have  behaved  as  well 
under  the  same  conditions. 

"Why  do  you  hope  that  ?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

Haddox"s  eyes  widened.  "Because  he  is 
from  Hillsdale,"'  he  answered  simply.  "Thev 
won  at  baseball,  but  we — er — I  mean  St.  John's, 
licked  "em  in  everything  else  last  year.  This 
will  be  sort  of  like  another  inning  for  the 
school  if  Mason  only  wins." 

Vail  wore  a  puzzled,  almost  bewildered,  ex- 
pression. "^"ou  talk  as  if  you  were — "  he  be- 
gan, and  then  he  paused. 

Haddox  blushed.  "I — I  'm  afraid  I  talk  too 
much."  he  said  apologetically.  "But  I  really 
will  be  a  St.  John's  fellow  this  fall.  I  've 
wanted  to  go  for  ever  so  long,  but  thev  could  n't 
send  me  before.  It  's  such  a  dandy  school,  and 
the  fellows  are  all  so  corking !" 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  you  already 
know  so  much  about  it  ?" 

"My  cousin  's  one  of  the  masters,"  explained 
Haddox.  "He  sends  me  the  school  paper  and 
writes  me  about  everything.  I — I  think  so 
much  about  it  that  sometimes  it  seems  as  if — 
as  if  I  really  did  belong.     It  was  he  who  told 
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me  about  you  and  all  you  'vc  done  for  the 
school,  in  athletics  and  things.  It  must  be 
simply  great  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  for  St. 
John's.  That  's  why  I  wanted  to  meet  you 
and — and — "  His  voice  faltered  and  the 
sparkle  in  his  brown  eyes  gave  place  to  a  look 
of  embarrassment.  "I — I  expect  I  'm  awfully 
fresh,"  he  concluded  abruptly. 

Bruce  V'ail's  glance  swept  out  across  the  sun- 
lit water  and  a  bright  flush  stained  his  face. 
How  beastly  wrong  he  had  been!  This  "back- 
woods runt' — he  winced  a  little  <at  the  phrase — 
with  his  keen  enthusiasms  and  ardent  school 
spirit,  which  had  been  nourished  on  such  tenu- 
ous, inconsidered  trifles,  put  him  to  shame. 
Ted  Mason  would  never  have  been  so  blind ;  in 
fact,  he  had  apparently  understood.  .\nd  swift- 
ly on  the  liccis  of  this  reflection   there  came 


another,  even  more  mortifying.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  as  blind  in  other  things.  It  had  been 
pleasant  and  flattering  to  be  taken  up  by  those 
sixth-formers,  but  what  about  the  old  friends 
he  had  dropped?  The  flush  deepened  and  he 
bit  his  lips.  He,  who  had  always  hated  egotism 
and  conceit,  suddenly  saw  himself  in  a  most 
humiliating  light. 

For  a  moihent  longer  he  stared  frowning 
into  vacancy,  understanding  dimly  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  changed,  not  Mason. 
Then  all  at  once  he  realized  how  this  prolonged 
silence  might  be  interpreted  by  Iladdox  and 
glanced  swiftly  back  at  the  boy  with  a  sudden 
smile  of  real  friendliness  and  charm. 

"Fresh?"  he  drawled.  "You!  Well,  hardly 
that.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  're  a  pretty 
good  sport — Sam." 


I  ifiink  vou  are  a 
pretty  ^ood  spori:,5am 


GOLF  IN 
BAD  WEATHER 

BY  FRANCIS  OUIMET 

North   and    South    Champion 


As  a  youngster,  my 
golf  playing  was 
of  an  odd  sort.  My 
brother  and  I  had 
become  enamoured  with  the  game  when  quite 
young,  so  we  made  a  private  course  at  home  in 
an  old  cow-pasture.  It  was  a  three-hole  affair. 
But  when  cold  weather  and  winter  came 
along,  we  still  had  a  yearning  for  the  game, 
so  we  contrived  to  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour 
in  an  old  barn.  On  bad  days  we  would  enter 
this  structure  with  our  mashies,  several  old 
balls,  and  two  buckets.  These  latter  we  would 
set  up  in  opposite  corners  of  the  large  room 
of  the  barn,  and  a  game  of  mashie  pitching 
would  follow.  During  the  golf  season,  we 
spent  our  pleasant  days  on  the  improvised  af- 
fair in  the  cow-pasture.  That  is,  unless  we 
happened  to  awaken  early  enough  to  get  in  a 
few  holes  at  the  country  club  before  the 
green-keeper  appeared.  He  always  chased  us 
away.  But  on  wet  days — and  the  harder  it 
rained  the  better  I  liked  it — we  played  to  our 
heart's  content  over  the  well-kept  club  course 
without  ever  being  interfered  with. 

One  of  our  chief  stunts  on  such  days  was 
to  select  some  secluded  hole,  and  play  it  over 
and  over  again  with  mid-irons  and  mashies. 
We  soon  found  that  our  play  suffered  little 
in  comparison  with  what  we  could  accomplish 
in  good  golf  weather.  As  a  result  of  those 
odd  moments  of  golf,  I  find  that  I  have  de- 
veloped a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  my  game 
when  the  weather  conditions  are  far  from 
normal;  I  even  have  an  assurance  that,  when 
the  rain  comes  down,  I  can  almost  equal  my 
best.  And  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  play  many  a  match  or  medal 
affair  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  cases,  my  score  has  been 
low. 

As  an  example  of  what  this  training  has 
meant  to  me,  let  me  tell  you  of  an  experience 
I  had  in  the  latter  part  of  May  of  this  year. 
We  were  holding  our  annual  tournament  for 


the  country  -  club 
cup  and  were  down 
to  the  semi-finals.  I 
had  been  lucky 
enough  to  work  my  way  to  this  round.  In  it  I 
was  scheduled  to  play  Fred  Wright,  a  really  re- 
markable player  for  a  boy  and  one  of  the  com- 
ing stars  of  golf  in  this  country.  The  day  of  our 
match  conditions  were  ideal  for  water  sports — 
nothing  else.  The  course  was  ankle  deep  with 
water,  and  it  was  coming  down  in  torrents  all 
the  time.  We  waited  quite  a  while  after  lunch 
in  the  hope  that  conditions  would  improve,  but 
eventually  had  to  sally  forth  in  order  to  com- 
plete our  match  before  dark.  As  proof  of 
what  a  hold  golf  has  on  its  followers,  several 
hiuidred  people  followed  us  during  our  play. 
Of  course,  they  were  far  better  protected  than 
we  were. 

It  did  not  seem  possible  for  good  golf  to  be 
staged  under  the  conditions.  But  Freddy 
Wright  took  only  one  stroke  above  par  to  fin- 
ish the  first  nine  holes,  where  he  had  me  two 
down.  I  was  playing  as  well  as  I  knew  how, 
and  I  can  state  right  here  that  Wright  was 
staging  the  sort  of  game  that  will  put  a  golfer 
ahead  in  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  matches.  It 
was  a  most  remarkable  performance  in  view 
of  the  conditions.  The  day  I  defeated  \'ardon 
and  Ray  for  the  U.  S.  Open  Title  in  the  play- 
off match,  nearly  every  reporter  commented 
upon  the  fine  golf  exhibited  under  such  trying 
conditions.  Well,  if  it  rained  hard  at  that 
time,  it  was  merely  an  April  shower  compared 
to  the  "near  cloud-burst"  that  Wright  and  I 
were  driving  through. 

At  the  turn  a  strange  thing  happened. 
Wright  wavered  just  a  trifle  during  the  last 
nine  holes,  while  I  went  better  than  I  knew 
how.  My  score  for  this  half  the  journey  was 
a  34,  which  brought  me  the  victory  by  2 
and  I.  This  gave  me  a  medal  of  75  against 
Fred  Wright's  "]"].  And  I  don't  mind  saying 
those  marks  are  a  feat  in  themselves  even 
when  conditions  are  perfect  for  golf. 
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The  feature  of  our  play  throughout  the 
struggle  was  our  iron  shots.  With  the  rain 
driving  in  under  our  broad-rinimcd  hats,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  pick  the  ball  out  of  a 
wet  lie  and  have  it  land  on  the  green  fairly 
close  to  the  cup  when  we  used  our  mashies. 
Yet  we  had  uniformly  fine  success  at  doing 
this.  That  is  about  the  way  almost  every  one 
looked  upon  the  game,  except  those  who  have 
studied  and  played  it  longest.  Those  latter 
know  that  c:'>If  is  not  such  a  difficult  game  in 


such  conditions,  warm  clothing  is  quite  essen- 
tial. If  one  gets  chilled,  the  muscles  are  bound 
to  tighten ;  and  when  they  do,  good  playing  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  grip  of  the  club  in 
wet  weather  is  a  matter  of  worry  to  many.  A 
good  many  chaps  "doctor"  theirs,  sometimes 
with  resin.  Tom  Claflin,  a  well-known  Boston 
golfer,  winds  a  piece  of  cotton  string  around 
the  leather  grips  of  his  clulis  w-hen  it  rains, 
and  claims  that  he  gets  a  much  better  grip  as 
a  result.     As  I  happened  to  have  played  him 


u  AUM    (  1.()TI1I.N0   IS   gt  ITK   ES.SE.NTIAI^      AND  M.VKE   VoritSKLF  THI.NK  THE  WE.VTUEH  COULD   BE  MUCH  WORSE. 

NO   MATTER   UOW   liBAVY   THE   DOWNl'Olll" 


wet  weather,  unless  there  happct.s  to  come  a 
deluge.  That  is  just  what  makes  it  such  a  fine 
sport.  A  tennis-match  or  ball-game  could  not 
possibly  be  run  off  on  such  days.  But  your 
golfer  need  not  be  denied  his  rounds  by  the 
weather,  except  where  there  is  snow  and  ice. 
And  we  have  our  splendid  southern  courses  to 
take  care  of  such  hazards. 

I  think,  as  I  look  back  upon  my  game  with 
Freddy  Wright,  that  the  cause  for  the  sudden 
turn  in  our  match  in  my  favor  was  the  matter 
of  clothing.  I  was  well  bundled  up  to  keep 
warm,  whereas  Fred  was  too  lightly  dressed. 
As  a  result,  he  felt  the  cold,  and  his  muscles 
probably  contracted  a  bit  from  its  effect.  This 
prevented  him  keeping  up  the  terrific  pace  he 
set  for  the  first  half  and  gave  me  my  opening. 

In  the  matter  of  wearing-apparel   to  meet 


that  same  morning  in  just  as  hard  a  rain,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  his  grip  was  steady 
throughout  and  that  he  never  complained  of 
any  handicap  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  I  was  most 
fortunate  to  defeat  him  after  going  an  extra 
hole. 

Another  excellent  wct-wcathcr  idea  is  to 
wear  a  pair  of  rough  and  inexpensive  cotton 
gloves.  These  must  be  saturated  in  water  be- 
fore a  firm  grip  results,  but  that  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  when  torrents  are  falling. 
Most  golfers  I  know  prefer  this  sort  of  grip, 
though  my  own  view  leans  toward  a  wrapping 
of  ordinapi'  surgeons'  gauze.  This  is  easily 
procured  at  any  drug-store,  and  any  one  can 
wrap  it  on  the  grips  of  his  various  clubs,  as 
it  is  put  on  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the    regular   calfskin   grip.      Like    the    cotton 
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glove,   it  too   lias  to  be  soaked   first  in   water 
before  a  firm  hold  is  assured. 

Many  friends  of  mine  ask  me  continually 
how  it  is  I  can  play  almost  as  well  in  wet 
weather  as  I  can  in  the  sunshine.  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  reason,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
attril)iite  it  to  my  early  training,  which  I  out- 
lined briefly  in  the  beginning  of  this  story. 
There  were  many  humorous  incidents  con- 
nected with  those  early  school-days,  which  did 
no<:  appear  so  to  me  at  the  time  of  their  hap- 
pening. I  recall  that  I  gave  my  good  mother 
many  opportunities  to  reprimand  me  for  play- 
ing golf  in  the  pouring  rain.  She  has  often 
told  me  since  that  on  such  days  when  she  asked 
me  to  do  anything  for  her,  my  reply  invariably 
was,  "Oh,  please  ! — It  's  too  wet.  Mother."  Yet 
I  never  hesitated  to  brave  the  weather  for  a 
chance  at  golf !  This  seems  altogether  reason- 
able, for  while  I  was  taught  to  obey,  I  believe 
my  dear  mater  sensed  the  situation  correctly. 
She  seemed  to  divine  that  the  game  was  a  sort 
of  religion  with  me.  This,  I  take  it,  is  so  of 
every  real  golfer,  or  should  be. 

My  explanation  of  playing  golf  in  the  rain 
is  not  difficult.  Most  players  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  wet  weather  as  a  calamity.  It  seems 
to  them  no  time  for  golf.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, it  is  merely  a  matter  of  psychology.  One 
can  handicap  himself  greatly  by  thinking  the 
rain  is  a  big  hindrance.  The  preferable  view 
is  to  make  yourself  think  the  weather  could 
be  much  worse,  no  matter  how  heavy  the 
downpour.  Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the 
optimist  who. accidentally  fell  from  a  window 
of  the  fifteenth  floor  of  the  Woolworth  Build- 
ing? As  he  came  rushing  by  an  open  window 
of  the  third  floor,  he  was  heard  to  gasp,  "Well, 
I  haven't  struck  anything  yet."  Golf  tempera- 
ment must  be  of  the  same  order  on  inclement 
days.  We  must  not  think  that  all  is  lost  simply 
because  the  weather  is  not  the  most  agreeable. 
And  there  is  always  the  consoling  thought, — 
never  to  be  denied,  as  it  is  true, — that  the  other 
fellow  has  to  buck  just  the  same  conditions. 
That  is  well  worth  thinking  of. 

This  is  much  the  frame  of  mind  of  Walter 
Hagen,  our  open  champion.  When  Hagcn  was 
preparing  to  go  to  England  in  quest  of  the 
British  Open  Title,  there  was  a  great  to  -  do 
about  the  effect  upon  his  game  of  the  high 
winds,  so  prevalent  on  the  courses  over  there. 
No  doubt,  this  wind  proved  a  difficult  handi- 
cap for  Hagen :  but  he  remarked  before  sailing 
that  it  appeared  to  him  as  though  Vardon, 
Mitchell,  and  the  other  British  cracks  would 
find  it  just  as  big  a  one.  That  is  the  view  to 
take  of   inclement  weather  conditions.     Any 


otlicr  will  wreck  your  game.     The  chap  who 
grumbles  is  a  goner. 

To  read  what  I  have  written,  one  may  draw 
the  conclusion  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy  getting 
drenched  during  a  golf  match.  Let  me  state 
right  here  that  this  is  far  from  the  case.  I 
much  prefer  sunshine  and  a  snappy  air.  But 
one  cannot  reckon  on  such  weather;  and  as 
golf  is  played  according  to  schedule,  there  is 
but  one  way  to  enter  a  game — to  feel  that  the 
weather  is  by  no  means  a  handicap  to  you. 

The  golfer  known  as  a  mud-horse  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  one  who  can  plough 
around  in  the  rain  and  mud  at  about  the  same 
l)ace  he  would  set  on  a  good  day.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  nothing  more  than  the  player  who 
takes  the  breaks  cheerfully  and  is  prepared  for 
whatever  comes,  be  it  a  bad  day  or  a  corking- 
good  opponent.  I  recall  a  game  I  once  played 
with  the  late  Tom  Anderson,  which  caused  me 
to  think  some  fellows  were  better  in  the  rain 
than  at  other  times.  The  links  we  played  over 
resembled  closely  the  Great  Lakes  done  in 
miniature.  Ordinary  sand-traps  were  quick- 
sands, and  deep  puddles  filled  the  fairways. 
Even  the  putting-greens  were  covered  in  many 
places.  And  it  was  raining  hard  all  the  while. 
Tom  got  under  way  at  a  fast  clip,  and,  without 
exaggeration  I  can  say  that  1  have  yet  to  be 
treated  to  a  better  brand  of  golf  than  he  dis- 
played under  the  conditions.  A  difficult  first 
nine  was  accomplished  in  35,  and  he  came  in 
with  a  72  to  his  credit,  one  under  par.  Tom 
was  hitting  prodigious  tee-shots  every  time, 
and  these,  combined  with  some  fine  iron  play, 
turned  the  trick.  The  thing  that  impressed  me 
most  was  the  height  of  all  his  shots.  He  had 
learned  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  on 
wet  courses  only  by  hitting  the  ball  into  the  air. 
Low  scores  on  heavy  courses  are  not  un- 
usual and  are  easily  explained.  They  are 
caused  in  part  by  the  uniform  condition  of  the 
putting-greens.  A  golfer  can  putt  with  more 
consistency  on  a  slow  green  than  upon  one  that 
possesses  the  speed  of  a  skating-rink.  Another 
reason  is  that  his  mashie  approaches  are  more 
likely  to  stay  close  to  where  they  fall  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  That  permits 
him  to  approach  fearlessly.  J.  H.  Taylor,  the 
British  golfer  and  reputed  to  be  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  this  fickle  club,  told  me  that  the  se- 
cret of  his  success  with  the  mashie  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  always  tried  to  pitch  his  ball 
into  the  cup  on  the  fly.  He  explains  that,  if  it 
carried  to  the  hole,  it  would  usually  remain  in 
its  near  vicinity,  as  he  put  so  much  back-spin 
on  the  shot. 

To  return  again  to  my  early  training  as  a 
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mud-horse  and  the  manner  in  which  I  stole  my 
S'olf  (it  was  nothing  else),  I  recall  many 
stunts  that  more  than  helped  my  game  as  I 
grew  older.  You  will  remember  my  saying 
that  another  boy  and  I  (sometimes  it  was  my 
older  brother  Wilfred)  would  sneak  off  to  a 
hole  far  removed  from  the  club-house  and 
there  disport  ourselves  like  members  in  good 
standing,  except  that  the  members  would  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  could 
not  be  removed  or  ejected.  In  a  great  many 
cases  we  were  compelled  to  play  two  holes 
over  and  over  again.  Instead  of  playing  these 
holes  in  the  orthodo.x  manner,  it  was  quite 
necessary  to  play  from  one  green  to  another  in 
order  to  avoid  being  seen.  A  rule  was  made 
to  the  efifect  that  whoever  won  a  hole  had  the 
privilege  of  saying  just  how  the  next  one 
should  be  played.  Needless  to  say  the  easiest 
ways  were  never  selected. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  most  popular  selec- 
tions was  that  of  making  the  loser  play  over 
a  wooded  section.  The  length  of  such  holes 
was  about  four  hundred  odd  yards,  and  you 
can  well  imagine  that  it  was  not  long  before 
wc  discovered  the  best  way  of  getting  distance 
with  our  mid-irons  and  mashies.  I  have  always 
felt  that  such  training  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  Nowadays,  when  I  think  I  need  a  little 
practice  in  the  use  of  my  mashie  or  mid-iron, 
I  go  back  to  the  schemes  of  those  good  old 
days  and  pick  out  the  hardest  shots  I  can  work 
out,  whether  they  happen  to  be  the  regular 
shots  on  the  course  or  not.  I  find  this  does  me 
more  good  than  anything  I  can  practise.  Fol- 
lowing this  procedure,  one  is  bound  to  get  shots 
that  he  would  never  get  in  the  course  of  a 
round  of  the  links. 

Usually,  upon  my  return  home  on  one  of 
those  "damp  days,"  my  folks  would  confiscate 
m}'  clubs  and  balls  as  a  punishment  for  playing 
golf  at  the  Brookline  Country  Club.  The  cluDs 
were  usually  hidden  away.  But  the  next  day 
I  invariably  found  them.  "My  mother  often  re- 
marked that  she  wished  I  could  find  my  hat  or 
coat  as  easih'  as  I  could  those  golf-sticks. 

The  day  I  played  Fred  Wright,  I  must  con- 
fess, was  the  worst  day  I  can  ever  remember 
playing  the  game.     The  wind  blew  sixty  miles 


an  hour;  and  had  I  not  been  clothed  warmly, 
i  know  that  it  would  have  left  me  in  bad  shape. 
My  advice  to  all  who  have  to  start  their  golf 
matches  in  a  rain-storm  is  to  dress  warmly 
about  the  body.  If  you  can  avoid  the  cold  feel- 
ing that  is  so  certain  to  follow  when  your 
clothing  becomes  soaking  wet,  you  will  notice 
that  your  game  suffers  but  little  in  comparison 
with  what  you  may  expect  it  to  be  when  the 
sun  shines. 

A  warm  bath  after  you  have  finished,  and 
you  will  really  suffer  no  ill  effects  from  your 
diversion. 

At  Pittsburgh  during  the  .Amateur  contest 
last  summer,  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. Every  day  for  four  days  it  rained  very 
hard.  Yet  the  scores  that  were  turned  in  more 
than  satisfied  the  most  critical.  Thunder- 
showers  cut  loose  with  remarkable  ferocity ; 
yet  the  play  went  along,  and  splendid  scoring 
was  the  result.  In  my  first  qualifying  round  I 
was  treated  to  weather  quite  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. jMv  partner  was  E.  H.  Bankard,  of  the 
ilidlothian  Club  of  Chicago.  Lowering  clouds 
as  we  started  off  the  eighteenth  tee  told  us 
that  a  storm  was  imminent.  Playing  as  rapidly 
as  we  dared,  we  reached  the  last  green  as  the 
storm  broke.  As  Bankard  stepped  up  to  make 
his  approach  putt,  a  flash  of  lightning  flared 
•across  the  sky.  In  the  next  instant  the  heavens 
seemed  to  open,  and,  before  one  could  say  Jack 
Robinson,  there  was  a  perfect  downpour  of  the 
largest  hailstones  I  have  ever  seen.  My  part- 
ner hurriedly  putted  his  ball  out  of  sight  and 
made  a  bee-line  for  the  club-house,  leaving  me 
to  the  mercy  of  those  icy  stones.  I  could  not 
blame  him,  though,  because  his  day's  work  was 
over.  Bareheaded,  I  stepped  up  and  from  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  made  a  truly  fine  putt 
over  the  hobbly  hailstones.  The  ball  stopped 
eighteen  inches  from  the  hole. 

Ordinarily,  I  feel  pretty  certain  of  making 
putts  of  this  distance.  I  carefully  removed  the 
obstacles  from  my  path  and  prepared  to  hole 
that  short  putt.  Just  as  the  ball  seemed  ready 
to  drop  into  the  waiting  hole,  an  extra  large 
stone  landed  directly  between  the  ball  and  the 
hole  and  suddenly  stopped  my  putt  on  the  edge 
of  the  cup  ! 


BY  THE  GARDEN  WALL 

By   CAROLINE   HOFMAN 


Now  this  is  our  rose  aiui  hollyhock  song — 
And  where  do  we  find  them  ail  day  long? 

Why  out  in  the  yard 

By  the  garden  wall — 


The  roses  and  larkspurs 

And  hollyhocks  tall ! 
'i'hey  are  nodding  at  us  as  we  pass  along, 
A  larkspur  and  rose  and  hollyhock  throng ! 


THE  CARNIVAL  CUP 

i;v  IIRICWKR  CORCORAX 


Summer  people,  as  well  as  the  natives  of 
CJreen  Harbor,  liked  Rob  Sanford,  both  for 
himself  and  for  what  he  er)uld  do.  None  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  country  club 
l)layed  as  good  games  of  golf  or  tennis;  for 
two  years  he  had  been  the  short-stop  on  the 
nine  which  had  conquered  the  Harbor's  dear- 
est rival,  Sea  View;  and,  best  of  all,  it  hail 
been  his  swimming  which  had  given  Green 
Harbor  two  legs  on  the  famous  Carnival  Cup. 

.So,  naturally,  there  was  both  sympathy  and 
distress  when  Bob  tried  to  drive  a  runabout 
through  a  telegraph-])ole  and  received  a  broken 
leg  as  the  fruit  of  the  experiment.  His  sum- 
mer's fun  stopped  as  abruptly  as  had  the  auto- 
mobile, and  (irccn  Harbor's  chances  of  win- 
.iiing  the  Carnival  Cup  from  Sea  \'iew  seemed 
as  complete  a  wreck  as  both  boy  and  car.  Yet, 
if  the  Harbor  grieved,  its  feelings  were  as 
nothing   compared   with  the    feelings   of   Bob. 

"Of  course  I  had  to  do  this  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  carnival,"  he  groaned,  the  second  af- 
ternoon following  the  accident.  "I  had  a  cinch 
on  the  swim  this  year,  too." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know !"  responded  his  sister, 
with  a  smile  which  made  him  want  to  throw 
something  at  her.  "Maybe  you  saved  your 
conceit  by  only  breaking  your  leg.  Hank  Hart 
was  over  here  this  morning;  I  don't  believe 
you  could  have  given  him  a  real  race." 


"Hart !"  he  grunted.    "He  's  a  false  alarm." 

"He  does  n't  swim  like  one,"  she  retorted 
instantly.  "You  thought  you  were  doing  well 
when  you  could  beat  Bill  Cleveland ;  Hank 
swam  circles  around  him  this  morning." 

"Honestly.  Nancy?"  There  was  real  anxiety 
in  the  question. 

The  golden-haired  girl  nodded  confirmation. 
"Teasing  aside,  Bobbie,  Hank  is  faster  than 
any  of  us  guessed,  and  you  'd  have  had  to  work 
hard  to  beat  him.  And  you  never  would 
work,"  she  added,  by  way  of  sisterly  comfort. 

"Oh,  you  go  jump  off  the  dock !"  he  advised. 
"If  you  think  you  can  sit  here  and  rag  me  just 
because  I  'm  helpless,  you  've  got  another 
guess.  I  could  have  beaten  Hank  witli  my 
hands  tied." 

"Maybe  so,"  she  laughed,  as  she  rose  from 
the  window-seat.  "I  know  one  thing,  though 
— you  won't  do  it  with  your  leg  tied.  I  'm  go- 
ing over  to  the  country  club,  where  people  will 
be  glad  to  see  me." 

"You  certainly  have  n't  lost  any  of  your 
conceit,"  he  chuckled.  "Remember  me  to  every 
one,  Nance,  and  have  a  good  time." 

"I  've  some  reward  coming  for  having  sat 
here  two  hours,"  she  answered.  "Want  any- 
thing before  I  go  ?" 

"No,  thanks.     I  '11  read  awhile." 

"Guess  von  're  safe  to  leave  alone  for  a  few 
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minutes,  seeing  they  've  tied  you  down  so  you 
can't  smash  anything  more."  She  waved  a 
gay  good-by  from  the  doorway,  then  disap- 
peared. 

But  two  hours  later,  a  decidedly  dii¥erent 
Nancy  came  into  the  room.  Her  carriage  was 
so  stiff,  her  face  so  set,  that  Bob  took  a  second 
look,  then  burst  out  laughing.  "Gee!"  he 
gurgled.     "You  look  madder  than  a  wet  hen." 

"I  don't  know  how  mad  I  look,"  she  snapped, 
"but  it  's  not  one  quarter  as  mad  as  I  am.  I 
wish  1  'd  told  him  a  few  of  the  things  I 
thought  of  on  the  way  home." 

"What  's  wrong?"  he  demanded,  instantly 
serious.  "Who  said  anything  to  you?  You 
wait  till  I  get  up ;  I  "11  take  care  of  him  for 
\ou." 

His  loyalty  only  added  to  her  indignation. 
Her  eyes  were  flashing  as  she  perched  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  "Your  being  where  you  are 
is  what  makes  it  really  bad,"  she  said.  "I 
never  was  so  angry  in  all  my  life.  He  knew 
it,  too." 

"Who  knew  it?     What  happened?" 

"That  Dick  Lee — the  big  sissy!  All  he  can 
do  is  get  up  dances  and  drink  afternoon  tea. 
I  always  did  detest  him." 

"Second  the  motion  !    But  what  did  he  say  ?" 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him  intently, 
then  the  story  came  with  the  headlong  rush 
of  an  avalanche.  "Told  me  that  if  you  had  n't 
taken  the  car  against  Father's  orders,  you 
would  n't  have  broken  your  leg  and  the  Har- 
bor would  n't  have  lost  the  cup,  as  it  's  sure  to 
now.  Said  your  selfishness  is  n't  hurting  you 
half  as  much  as  it  's  hurting  the  Harbor,  and 
that  we  've  all  got  to  be  humiliated  because  you 
disobeyed." 

"Phew !"  The  whistle  was  long-drawn  and 
the  boy's  eyes  grew  round.  That  Dick  Lee, 
the  manager  of  this  year's  carnival,  could  say 
such  things  of  him  hurt  him  fully  as  deeply  as 
they  had  hurt  Nancy.  Green  Harbor  meant 
much  to  them  both,  for  all  their  summers  had 
been  spent  there.  And  that  meant  seventeen 
for  him  and  sixteen  for  her. 

"It  's  all  right  for  me  to  rag  you,"  she  splut- 
tered. "You  don't  care  when  I  say  things  like 
that,  because  you  know  what  I  mean ;  and  I 
know  what  you  mean  when  you  hit  back.  But 
when  that  big,  overgrown  Lee  person  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  criticize  what  you  do,  I — 
well,  that  's  different !" 

He  had  never  seen  her  quite  so  peppery. 
Had  any  one  ventured  a  whisper  against  her, 
he  would  have  gone  into  action  with  both  fists 
on  the  instant.  But  he  was  a  boy  and  that 
was  his  privilege.     To  see  her  bristling  in  his 


defense  made  him  feel  more  helpless  than 
ever.  "Good  old  Nance !"  he  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"Don't  'good  old  Nance'  me!"  she  stormed. 
"What  he  said  is  true  and  you  know  it — every 
word  of  it.  You  Iiai'c  put  the  Harbor  in  an 
awful  fi.K  by  being  bad.  But  he  'd  no  right  to 
say  so." 

Bob  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  Certainly 
it  did  make  a  difference  who  said  a  thing. 
"Cool  off,"  he  advised.  "You  won't  get  any- 
where by  doing  a  war-dance  all  by  your  lone- 
some." 

"I  should  think  you  'd  want  to  join  in,"  she 
raged.     "Have  n't  you  any  pride  at  all?" 

"I  have,"  he  answered  soberly.  "I  've  also 
got  a  broken  leg.  I  'm  some  mad,  too.  What 
you  and  Lee  say  is  true.  That  's  what  makes 
it  hurt  worse." 

"But  he  'd  no  right  to  say  it,"  she  insisted. 
"I  had;  I  'm  your  sister.  And  I  won't  stand 
it !  No  one  's  going  to  say  a  Sanford  has 
humiliated  Green  Harbor." 

"That  's  right,"  he  agreed,  his  own  eyes  be- 
ginning to  snap.  "I  had  n't  looked  at  it  that 
way.    I  sure  wish  I  'd  behaved." 

"Too  late  for  regrets !"  she  retorted.  "I 
told  Dick  Lee  he  did  n't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about;  we  've  got  to  prove  it." 

"Some  proposition." 

"But  I  told  him." 

"Then  it  's  got  to  be  done,"  he  agreed  in- 
stantly. "The  Harbor  's  got  to  keep  that  cup. 
We  've  got  to  win  the  swim  to  do  it.  Hank  's 
going  to  win  that  for  Sea  View,"  he  reasoned. 
"You  've  said  that.  We  'd  better  poison 
Hank." 

"Don't  joke.  I  'm  in  earnest.  We  've  got 
to  win!" 

"How?" 

"I  don't  know."  she  confessed.  "I  thought 
you  'd  tell  me." 

"They  might  coach  old  Bill  Cleveland  into 
some  sort  of  form,"  he  suggested  thought- 
fully. 

"He  swims  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,"  she 
retorted.     "I  beat  him  myself  this  morning." 

"You  did  !     Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  ?" 

"Was  n't  worth'it." 

He  looked  over  the  slender,  graceful  little 
figure  with  honest  admiration.  "Oh  !  was  n't 
it?    Did  n't  beat  Hank,  too,  did  you?" 

"Of  course  not.  I  did  n't  try.  He  swims 
in  better  form  than  I  do,  anyway." 

"Which  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  I  'm  a 
punk  teacher." 

"I  don't  think  it  's  a  bit  nice  in  you.  Bob 
Sanford,  to  lie  there  and  grin  like  the  Cheshire 
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Cat  and  acknowledge  you  're  a  quitter  as  well 
as  everything  else.  If  1  was  n't  a  girl,  I  'd 
beat  Hank  Hart  myself." 

"Do  it." 

She  looked  at  him  closely  and,  to  her  real 
surprise,  saw  he  was  actually  serious.  "I 
can't,"  she  acknowledged  frankly. 

"As  long  as  we  've  one  full-Hedged  quitter  in 
the  family,"  he  reminded  her,  "don't  you  quit 
before  you  've  tried." 

"You  mean  you  think 
I  'd  have  a  chance  ?" 

"Are  you  game 
enough  to  try  it?" 

For  a  long  niomciii 
she  was  silent.  Yet  she 
was  not  thinking  of 
what  was  in  his  mind, 
but  of  how  hard  the 
predicament  he  had  got 
himself  into  must  be 
for  one  of  his  spirit. 
"You  'd  do  it  for  me," 
she  said  thoughtfully. 
Then,  in  crisp  tones, 
"Of  course,  I  will !" 

"You  're  a  regular 
fellow,  Nance !"  he  de- 
clared. "I  believe  you  'd 
try.  I  could  have  my 
bed  moved  near  the  win- 
dow where  I  could  see 
the  harbor,  and  I  could 
watch  you  practise  and 
then  give  you  points." 

".'Vnd  I  'd  do  exactly  as  you  told  me,"  she 
agreed.  "That  would  let  you  do  your  share 
toward  trying  to  win  the  cup.     We  '11  do  it!" 

It  was  as  like  Nancy  to  put  it  that  way  as  it 
was  for  her  to  consider  herself  only  a  sub- 
stitute entry  for  the  two-hundred-yard  swim. 
She  promptly  forgot  she  was  anything  but  a 
machine  made  to  do  e.xactly  those  things  her 
taskmaster  ordered  done.  And,  in  the  two 
following  days,  Bob  proved  a  supercritical 
coacb. 

I'or  an  hour  each  morning  they  discussed  the 
crawl,  before  Nancy  put  on  her  bathing-suit 
and  dived  from  the  Sanford  pier  to  put  in 
practice  the  theories  she  had  heard  expounded. 
Ry  the  end  of  the  first  week  she  was  sure  she 
was  making  better  time,  and  twice  Bob  had 
commended  her  stroke. 

It  was  her  own  idea  to  train.  She  gave  up 
golf  for  tennis,  to  improve  her  breathing,  and 
she  walked  both  ways  from  the  country  club. 
The  only  thing  she  worried  about  was  the 
idea  that  some  one  would  find  out  what  -she 


was  doing.  Twice  Bill  Cleveland  had  come 
splashing  along  while  she  was  swimming ;  and 
on  both  occasions  she  had  lured  him  into  a 
race,  so  that  the  boy  up  in  the  distant  window 
could  get  a  better  line  on  her  work.  Both 
times  Bob  appeared  dissatisfied,  although  on 
both  occasions  she  had  left  good-natured  Bill 
far  in  her  wake. 
"You  're  all  right  on  the  straightaway,"  Bob 


FOB  AN   HOUR  EACH  MORNING  THEV  DISCfSSBD   THE  CRAWL.    BEFOIiE   NANCY   PUT 
ON   HEK   BATHIXO-.SUIT' 

acknowledged,  "and  I  honestly  think  you  'II 
hold  Hank  almost  to  the  turn.  But  there  he  '11 
get  his  lead,  then  leave  you.  You  don't  get 
the  turn  right.  You  lose  time  and  .speed.  You 
'11  swim  a  losing  race  in  the  last  hundred 
yards  unless  you  learn  that  turn." 

"I  don't  seem  to  understand  it,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "I  'm  stupid,  I  know.  You  're  used 
to  a  tank,  and  you  learned  how  to  do  the  take- 
off kick  in  that.  It  's  hard  to  do  it  against  a 
float.     I  always  miss  the  edge  with  my  feet." 

"T  know  that.  It  's  what  wrecks  you.  You 
nui.st  get  your  feet  high,  set  them  on  the  edge, 
then  kick  out  as  if  you  were  jumping." 

"I  guess  I  'd  just  better  trust  to  the  old 
way,"  she  sighed.  "T  don't  lose  so  very  much 
that  way." 

"You  can't  afford  to  lose  even  the  fraction 
of  a  second."  he  insisted.  "You  work  at  it 
to-morrow." 

She  did.  But  without  much  success.  Bob 
tried  to  be  patient.  He  knew-  he  could  have 
taught  her  if  he  could  have  been  with  her  for 
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five  minutes  in  the  water.  But  tied  down  as  he 
was,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  expound 
what  he  could  not  illustrate.  So  they  were 
forced  to  give  up  that  turn,  even  though  Nancy 
practised  it  in  her  dreams. 

Three  days  before  the  carnival  the  entries 
for  the  seven  events  were  announced,  and 
Nancy's  name,  handed  in  at  the  last  moment, 
set  the  Harbor  talking.  That  night  Sea  View 
began  to  talk,  too,  and  Hank  Hart  began  to 
suffer.     It  was  not  pleasant  to  have  his  best 


•■-\0   ONE   HAD    SUSPECTED   SHE   COULD    Smil   SO   WELL" 

friends  tell  him  Green  Harbor  thought  so 
little  of  his  swimming  that  they  had  entered  a 
girl  against  him.  But  Hank  was  as  good  a 
sportsman  as  he  was  capable  athlete.  "Girls 
can  swim,"  was  all  he  replied  to  the  teasing, 
"and  Nancy  Sanford  's  as  game  as  any  fellow 
I  know." 

Some  one  told  her  what  Hank  had  said  and 
she  repeated  it  to  the  now  thoroughly  ex- 
cited Bob.  "Sure  you  're  game !"  he  agreed. 
"You  've  proved  it  by  the  way  you  've  taken 
everything  I  've  handed  you.  And  Hank  's 
going  to  know  still  more  about  your  game- 
ness  before  he  's  through." 

"Do  you  really  think  I  can  beat  him  ?" 

"Sure  I  do !"  he  declared,  with  a  certainty 
he  was  far  from  feeling.  "All  you  've  got  to 
do  is  keep  swimming." 

When  the  long-awaited  afternoon  arrived. 
Bob  was  given  a  real  surprise,  for  Green 
Harbor  showed  him  what  she  thought  of  him 
by   arranging   the  finish-line   in    front   of   the 


Sanford  cottage,  so  that  the  boy  could  see 
every  inch  of  the  boat-crowded  course  as  well 
as  the  gay  throng  on  the  shore. 

Unlike  most  afifairs  of  its  kind,  this  one  ran 
true  to  prophecy.  Sea  View  won  the  boat- 
races  with  an  ease  which  distressed  its  rival, 
but  the  Harbor  captured  the  tilting  and  diving 
contests  so  handily  that  the  crowd  was  dis- 
appointed. Close  finishes  and  excitement  were 
what  the  people  wanted.  They  got  their  first 
tingle  when  Dick  Lee  megaphoned  from  the 
judges'  boat  that  the  cup  went  with  the  two- 
hundred-yard  swimming-race,  for  the  points 
were  tied  and  all  the  other  events  out  of  the 
way. 

Each  resort  had  its  full  three  entries  in  the 
race.  Hart,  Adams,  and  Swain  were  ready  to 
swim  for  Sea  View,  while  Dan  Stokes,  Bill 
Cleveland,  and  Nancy  defended  the  cup  for  the 
Harbor.  But  every  one  knew  that,  if  the 
Harbor  was  to  win,  Hank  Hart  must  be  beaten. 
Bob,  up  there  in  his  bed,  found  himself  biting 
his  nails  as  the  six  stepped  on  the  starting- 
float.  What  chance  had  a  girl  against  such  a 
chap  as  Hart ! 

The  crowd  felt  the  same  way.  Tall,  beauti- 
fully set  up,  Hank  stood  on  the  float,  his  mus- 
cles outlined  beneath  the  bronzed  skin.  There 
was  no  trace  of  nervousness  about  him.  The 
school  letters  on  his  red  jersey  proved  him  an 
old  hand  in  close  contests.  And  beside  him  stood 
the  slender,  fair  girl,  not  quite  so  tall,  not 
nearly  so  heavy,  but  every  bit  as  cool.  And  it 
was  her  first  race  ! 

As  the  judges'  boat  swung  up  to  the  float. 
Hank  turned  to  her.  "I  know  you  're  going  to 
swim  this  race  for  old  Bob,"  he  said,  with  a 
frank  smile ;  "that  's  why  I  'm  going  to  do  my 
best  to  beat  you.    Good  luck  !" 

"Good  luck !"  she  repeated,  shyly  shaking 
the  offered  hand.  "Bob  's  watching  us,  and 
I  'm  not  going  to  disappoint  him." 

"You  swimmers !"  called  Mr.  Lee.  "The 
course  is  to  the  other  float,  one  hundred  yards 
away.  Touch  that  and  return  here.  The  one 
who  gets  a  hand  on  this  float  first,  wins.  Are 
you  ready?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Every  one  off  the  course,"  he  commanded 
through  his  megaphone.    "Line  up." 

The  six  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the  float  and 
settled  their  toes  over  its  edge.  "Ready !" 
They  crouched.  Crack!  As  the  pistol  ex- 
ploded, they  sprang. 

From  his  window  Bob  saw  them  dive,  al- 
though the  hand  which  held  the  binoculars 
shook.  The  figure  in  the  red  jersey  seemed 
to  fly  through  the  air  before  it  splashed  out  of 
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sight.  Hut  beside  it  flashed  an  arrow  of  black 
and  white  which  seemed  to  slide  into  the 
smooth,  fjrccn  water.  Even  as  the  two  struck, 
he  knew  he  would  sec  them  next  racing:  stroke 
for  stroke.  He  had  made  Nancy  perfect  in 
her  racintc  dive;  it  was  now  a  matter  of  speed, 
of  generalship,  but,  most  of  all,  of  courage  to 
sprint  when  there  was  no  sprint  left  in  weary 
arms.  And  he  had  seen  Hank's  courage  tested 
in  many  a  close  game  at  St.  Jo's.  "Go  on,  you 
Nancy !"  he  begged  under  his  breath.  "Go 
on  I" 

Already  the  two  were  drawing  away  from 
the  four.  Clean  cut,  sharp,  rhythmic,  their 
hands  shot  forward,  descended,  twisted,  cupped 
l)ack,  while  si)lashing  feet  set  the  beat  of  the 
racing  crawl.  Just  a  streak  of  red  and  a  com- 
panion streak  of  black  tore  through  the  foam- 
ing water,  for,  faces  buried,  gulping  breath 
greedily  with  every  full  stroke,  Hank  and 
Nancy  were  driving  at  top  speed  for  the  distant 
iloat  with  every  ounce  of  power  in  their  young 
bodies. 

That  she  could  hold  him  even  for  the  first 
lifty  yards  made  the  Harbor  people  cheer  like 
mad.  No  one  had  suspected  she  could  swim 
so  well.  Bob,  from  his  window,  watched  with 
anxious  eyes.  "Her  technique  's  perfect,"  he 
muttered,  "but  he  's  swimming  her  out  of 
water.  She  can't  last  through."  He  counted 
the  beats.  "One.  Two.  Three.  Four."  He 
repeated  it  over  and  over.  "It  's  too  fast  for 
lier.  Oh,  why  did  n't  I  obey  Father !  Why 
have  I  got  to  see  poor  old  Nance  licked ! 
He  's  killing  her.  Only  a  boy  can  stand  that 
pace." 

"Hank!  Hank!"  roared  the  Sea  View- 
crowd,  liob  saw  a  hand  reach  for  the  turning- 
point.  It  was  brown,  not  white.  The  boy  led 
,it  the  half-way  mark. 

liiit  a  fraction  of  a  second  later,  a  white 
hand  slapped  the  boards  at  the  judges'  feet, 
ihen  Nancy  douliled,  whirled.  She  knew  she 
was  behind,  knew  her  plight  was  desperate, 
and  she  risked  that  racing-turn  she  had  prac- 
tised over  and  over  in  her  dreams.  It  was 
reckless,  hut  .she  needed  every  advantage  her 
nerve  could  give.  And  it  paid.  Bob  gave  a 
(|uick  gasp,  tlien  a  triumphant  yell.  They 
started  back  on  even  terms  again.  Green  Har- 
l>or  began  to  cheer  in  earnest. 

Twenty  yards  more,  and  she  still  held  him. 
Dick  Lee  forgot  that  he  was  an  impartial 
judge.    "Come  on,  Nancy !"  he  shouted. 

"Hart !  Hart !"  Sea  View  answered. 

"Spurt,  Nance!  Spurt!"  Bob,  up  there 
alone  in  his  room,  beat  out  the  stroke  with 
clenched  fists.     "Faster  now  !     Faster,  girl." 


But  it  was  Hank  who  spurted.  Bob  saw 
him  speed  up  his  already  over-fast  timing,  saw 
the  strong  arms  sweep  back  with  a  sharper 
snap. 

"Look  out,  Nance  !"  he  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice. 

As  if  she  had  heard  his  warning,  she  tried 
to  respond — tried  ilesjieratelv.     Her  arms  were 
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aching  and  her  feet  felt  heavy.  She  wondered 
how  far  ahead  Hank  was.  The  race  must  be 
almost  over.  She  had  swum  two  miles  instead 
of  almost  two  hundred  yards.  She  must  know 
where  he  was.  Eight  more  strokes  and  she 
would  risk  raising  her  face  to  see. 

She  counted  them  eagerly.  One,  two,  up  to 
seven  and  eight,  then  threw  the  water  from 
her  smarting  eyes  as  she  raised  her  face  to 
l)reathe  and  see.  He  was  ahead — three  long, 
safe  feet  ahead !  And,  ten  yards  beyond,  she 
saw  the  float  at  the  finish.  She  could  n't  do  it. 
She  was  too  tired.  She  was  only  a  girl  and 
Green  Harbor  would  not  expect  the  impos- 
sible. 

"Put  down  that  head  and  swim !"  Bob  tried 
to  sit  up,  and  even  the  sharp  twinge  in  his  leg 
did  not  send  him  back  against  his  pillows. 
"Swim!"  he  groaned.    "He  's  got  you  licked  " 

Sea  \'iew  thought  so,  too.     Thev  saw  the 
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Carnival  Cup  back  in  their  country  club  once 
more.  The  girl  had  put  up  a  brave  race,  but 
there  was  only  one  Hank  Hart.  Even  Bob 
San  ford  could  not  have  beaten  him  as  he  had 
raced  to-day.  Yet  they  were  good  sportsmen, 
those  Sea  View  people.  They  did  n't  cheer 
very  loudly.  Somehow  or  other  they  felt, 
rather  than  triumphant  for  Hank,  sorry  for 
brave  little  Nancy. 

Yet,  if  Bob  thought  her  beaten,  such  an  idea 
was  a  long  way  from  her  mind.    "I  'm  a  San- 


his  arms,  too.  He  knew  he  had  never  made 
such  time  before.  The  thought  of  defeat  came 
to  him.    Desperate,  he  lunged. 

On  the  float,  the  judges  were  leaning  far 
out  over  the  water,  waiting  for  the  brown  or 
the  white  hand  to  reach — descend — clutch  vic- 
tory !  It  would  be  decided  in  that  final  grasp. 
Bob  Sanford  closed  his  eyes.  "I  can't,"  he 
gulped,  "I  can't  see  her  beaten.    Oh,  Nance !" 

The  gold  and  the  brown  heads  came  out  of 
the  water  together.    A  brown  and  a  white  arm 


"THE  GOLD  AND  THE  BROWN  HE.1DS  CAJIE  OUT  OF  THE  WATER  TOGETHffiR" 


ford,"  she  told  herself.  "I  'm  racing  for  the 
Sanford  honor  and  Green  Harbor.  I  can  still 
try." 

Her  tiring  muscles  answered  her  will.  Her 
eyes  hurt,  her  head  hurt,  but  her  heart  was 
strong.  If  Hank  had  speeded  up  his  beat,  it 
was  but  a  feeble  effort  as  compared  to  the  way 
she  set  out  after  him. 

Bob  saw  and  understood.  He,  too,  had  won 
races  on  his  nerve.  "Good  !"  he  cried ;  "go  it, 
Nance  !     Go  to  it !" 

Five  yards  from  the  float,  and  she  was  again 
on  even  terms.  Hank  felt  that  she  was  there. 
Once  more  he  tried  to  increase  his  speed.  Old 
hand  as  he  was  at  the  game,  he  knew  he  had 
met  his  equal.  Unless  she  was  as  tired  as  he, 
he  knew  he  had  met  his  match.  As  he 
breathed,  he  saw  her.  Five  strokes,  and  it 
would  be  over.     But  the  snap  was  gone  from 


reached  forward.  There  was  a  feeble  slap  of 
a  palm  upon  wet  boards,  then  a  second.  Then 
came  a  yell  from  the  crowd;  then  a  fuller, 
deeper  roar.  Out  of  Green  Harbor,  a  judge 
lifted  a  panting,  gasping,  trembling  black  fig- 
ure. For  a  moment,  Nancy  stood  there,  shak- 
ing, dazed.  Then  she  heard  them  shouting  her 
name  from  every  side.  She  had  won.  She,  a  girl, 
had  won  the  Carnival  Cup  for  Green  Harbor ! 

She  felt  a  cold  hand  gripping  her  colder 
one,  heard  Hank's  panting,  hearty  congratu- 
lations, saw  Dick  Lee  waving  his  hat  and 
dancing  like  a  Sioux  brave  gone  mad.  She 
tried  to  smile,  but  quick  tears  came  into  the 
blue  eyes  as  she  saw  a  handkerchief  fluttering 
from  a  distant  window. 

"Look,  Hank!"  she  said;  "it  's  old  Bobbie 
waving.  It  's  because  Green  Harbor  won  the 
cup.     It  meant  so  much  to  him  !" 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  IXSTALMENTS 

jiM  DoNF.r.AN.  the  hinibcr-king,  has  a  woiidcriiil  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the 
Scouts  that  a  hliie  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  lie  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000  anJ  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  e.xisted.  Joe  Couteau,  the 
Indian  boy.  contradicts  this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his 
uncle,  the  shunian,  or  medicine-man,  of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange 
stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known 
carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can  find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island. 
The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will  Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams, 
who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the  plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is 
needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose  the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in 
the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The  day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a 
number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  everything  finally  turns  on  the  mile  run.  Freddie  Perkins,  of  the  Wolf 
Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  place 
among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  The  boys  make  the  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
Puget  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  Bear,  and,  after  many  adventures,  reach  Akotan,  the 
Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  they  met  Joe's  great-uncle  the  shuman.  At  Akotan  they  live  for  some 
weeks  in  the  guest-lodge,  and  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  preparation  for  the  tests  of  courage  which  they 
must  pass  before  they  can  journey  to  lioreloi,  the  Island  of  the  Bear.  They  take  part  in  a  sea-lion  round-up, 
and  Jud  by  a  cool  shot  saves  Will  from  a  sudden  and  deadly  danger.  Will  qualifies  for  the  journey  to  Gore- 
loi  by  hunting  and  killing  a  sea-otter  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm;  and  Jud.  by  killing  old  Three-toes, 
the  man-eating  grizzly  bear.  Fred  has  a  desperate  adventure  with  the  walrus  herd  and  saves  the  life  of  old 
Negouac  at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  and  Joe,  with  the  whale-killer,  has  a  thrilling  encounter  with  the  wolves 
of  the  sea. 


CHAPTER   X 


M.\HMUT 


.Vftek  Too  Iiad  won  the  bear-claw,  there  fol- 
lowed a  loiif;  restiiis-tinie.  Only  the  .shuman 
knew  the  date  of  the  trip  to  Goreloi.  Day 
after  day  went  by,  and  still  he  fjave  no  .sign, 
while  the  Argonauts  went  fishing  on  the  bay 
and  hunting  with  Tilgarda  and  Negouac.  At 
first  they  tried  to  make  new  acquaintances 
among  the  tribe,  but  always  the  Indian  boys 
and  young  men  seemed  uneasy  and  refused  to 
talk  much  when  the  visitors  were  around.  At 
last,  Will  spoke  to  Negouac  about  it,  for  they 
had  seemed  far  more  friendly  when  the  Argo- 
nauts first  landed  than  they  did  now. 

J'Thosc  who  wear  the  bear-claw  are  men 
apart,"  was  all  that  the  chief  would  say. 

"I  'm  getting  kind  of  tired  of  this  'apart' 
business,"  complained  Fred,  a  few  days  later. 
"I  don't  care  about  fishing  and  I  'm  not  much 
of  a  shot." 

"Yott  've  said  it,  boy,"  agreed  Jud,  heartily. 
"Not  much  of  a  shot  is  right.  If  there  were 
a  flock  of  balloons  goin'  by  at  thirty  feet,  you 
could  n't  get  one  with  a  shot-gun." 

"None  of  these  chaps  will  play  around  %vith 
me,"  went  on  Fred,  pretending  not  to  hear 
the  interruption.    "I  want  something  to  do." 

Negouac  looked  worried.     It  was  evidently 


part  of  his  duties  to  keep  these  visitors  from 
afar  amused. 

"I  talk  to  Haidahn,"  he  said  finally. 

That  night  the  old  chief  joined  them  around 
the  camp-fire,  and  a  few  moments  later  he  was 
followed  by  the  giant  Saanak.  Ever  since 
their  adventure  with  the  orcas,  the  whale- 
killer  had  attached  himself  to  the  Indian  boy, 
and  to-night  he  curled  himself  up  near  Joe  at 
the  edge  of  the  firelight  with  Tilgarda,  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  the  chiefs. 

As  they  sat,  full  fed,  around  the  fire,  the  talk 
turned  to  hunting  and  fishing.  The  Indians 
were  never  tired  of  telling  and  hearing  about 
their  lesser  brethren  of  earth  and  air  and 
water.  They  spoke  of  the  beast-folk  as  of 
friends  or  enemies  whom  they  had  learned  to 
respect  or  fear  or  hate  froir  long  lifetimes  of 
meeting  with  them.  Some  were  brave  like 
the  bear,  others  were  cruel  and  treacherous 
like  the  wolf-people,  and  there  were  the  malig- 
nant carcajou,  the  wise  beaver,  and  the  crafty 
fo.x.  The  habits  of  all  the  animals,  their  likes 
and  dislikes  and  their  strength  and  weaknesses, 
all  seemed  an  open  book  to  these  hunters 
whose  very  lives  often  depended  on  their 
knowledge. 

"You  certainly  know  them  all,"  remarked 
Will  at  last,  admiringly,  when  the  talk  flagged 
a  little. 
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"All  but  one,"  said  Negouac,  after  a  pause. 

"Which  one?"  inquired  Fred,  much  inter- 
ested. 

For   a   moment  no   one   answered. 

"Which?"  persisted  Fred. 

"Mahmut,"  at  last  muttered  Ti.lgarda,  with 
his  strange,  sidelong  glance. 

"  'Mahmut',"  repeated  Jud.  "That  means 
'monster.'     What  does  it  look  like  ?" 

Once  more  the  same  silence  fell  upon  the 
little  group.     Then  Tilgarda  spoke  again. 

"He  live  far  under  ground,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "When  he  come  above  ground  he  die. 
Something  of  evil  come  to  him  who  look  upon 
Mahmut  alive  or  dead.  He  one  of  bad-luck 
animals." 

"Bad-luck  animals!"  scoffed  Jud;  "there 
ain't  no  such  thing." 

Haidahn  looked  at  him  reprovingly. 

"White  men  know  nothing  about  animals," 
he  said  at  last.  "Many  of  them  bring  bad 
luck.  Mahmut  is  one.  Another,  men  meet  on 
the  northern  ice — a  little  black  animal  about 
size  of  mouse,  with  long  nose  and  crooked 
jaw." 

"One  of  the  shrews,"  ejaculated  Will,  the 
naturalist. 

"L'nless  man  stands  still  and  keep  talking," 
continued  Haidahn,  "little  animal  nms  at  him, 
burrows  down  under  his  skin  to  his  heart,  and 
kills  him." 

"Fred,  he  'd  be  safe,"  murmured  Jud. 

"But  what  about  this  Mahmut  ?"  persisted 
Will. 

"My  brother  he  saw  Mahmut,"  went  on 
Tilgarda,  "and  was  killed  by  bear.  Then  I  go 
to  look  at  it,  and  the  ne.xt  dav  bear  nearly 
kill  me." 

"What  does  it  look  like?"  queried  Fred. 

"Big,  big,"  returned  the  Indian,  "bigger  than 
this  tepee,  and  covered  with  long  hair.  Little 
pig-eyes,  big  curved  teeth,  twice  as  long  as  a 
man,  long  nose  down  to  the  ground." 

There  was  a  silence  while  the  Argonauts 
considered  the  matter.  It  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  Indian  was  trying  to  describe  some- 
thing which  he  had  seen. 

"The  only  animal  which  is  as  big  as  a  tepee 
and  has  teeth  longer  than  a  man  and  a  nose 
which  touches  the  ground,"  Will  finally  said, 
"is  an  elephant,  and  there  certainly  are  n't  any 
elephants  up  here.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw 
the  Mahmut,  anyway?" 

"One  day  to  the  west  near  the  great  glacier," 
returned  Tilgarda.  "He  stand  in  middle  of 
great  block  of  ice.  I  not  know  whether  he 
dead  or  only  asleep,  he  stand  so  still.  He  very 
dreadful  to  look  upon." 


His  hearers  realized  that,  whatever  the 
strange  animal  was,  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing fierce  and  unusual  to  have  frightened  a 
seasoned  old  hunter  like  Tilgarda,  who  did 
not  fear  to  meet  a  grizzly,  single-handed,  or  to 
take  his  chances  with  a  wolf-pack. 

"Can  you  guide  us  there?"  Will  asked 
finally. 

Tilgarda  looked  at  Haidahn  doubtfully. 

"Take  them,"  said  the  latter  at  last.  "It  may 
be  that  the  magic  of  the  white  man  will  keep 
them   safe." 

"You  've  said  something,"  assented  Jud,  pat- 
ting his  rifle,  "I  carry  a  little  good  magic  here 
that  will  take  care  of  us  all  right." 

Early  the  next  day  the  Argonauts  were  on 
the  march,  with  Tilgarda  as  a  guide.  All  the 
morning  the  party  crept  through  deep  ravines 
and  worked  their  way  through  mountain-passes 
and  defiles,  until  noon  found  them  on  a  little 
plateau,  .-\cross  a  wide  valley  they  could  see  a 
vast  glacier  winding  its  way  down  an  opposite 
peak,  like  a  huge,  shining  serpent.  Masked  by 
bare  mountain-ranges,  it  could  only  be  seen 
from  the  single  point  where  they  stood,  and  one 
might  hunt  that  country  for  a  lifetime  nor 
ever  know  that  there  was  a  glacier  in  the  heart 
of  that  tangle  of  impassable  cliffs  and  towering 
peaks.  As  they  started  to  cross  the  tableland, 
they  found  their  path  crossed  by  a  sphagnum 
bog,  probabl)'  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a 
little  mountain  lake  a  thousand  years  before. 
For  a  hundred  acres  the  ground  was  covered 
with  the  green-gold  sphagnum  moss,  which 
held  the  water  like  a  sponge  and  into  which 
they  sank  knee  deep  when  they  attempted  to 
cross.  Everywhere  were  tiny  saplings  of 
spruce  and  hemlock,  sometimes  joining  to- 
gether in  thickets,  but  usually  scattered  here 
and  there  o\er  the  broad  wet  expanse  where, 
in  places,  the  water  had  collected  into  pools, 

"How  much  farther  do  we  go?"  inquired 
old  Jud,  drawing  his  feet  disgustedly  out  of  the 
bog  into  which  he  had  sunk  deep  at  the  very 
first  step.  Tilgarda  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  opposite  mountain-side,  some  five  miles 
away. 

"Well,"  asserted  the  old  trapper,  as  lie  sat 
down  on  the  dry  bank,  "here  is  where  Judson 
Adams,  Esquire,  lies  down  an'  takes  it  easy 
for  an  hour  or  so.  We  're  near  enough  the 
place  so  that  there  ain't  no  special  hurry." 

The  rest  of  the  party  followed  his  example, 
all  except  Will,  who,  as  the  scientist  of  the 
party,  longed  to  examine  more  closely  that 
sphagnum  bog.  There  are  always  rare  orchids 
and  strange  flowers  to  be  found  in  sphagnum 
bogs  and  even  the  birds  which  haunt  them  are 
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Miffcrent  from  those  which  are  seen  anywhere 
else.  To-day,  as  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  he  heard  a  loud,  unfamiliar  song  which 
sounded  something  like,  ''Chip,  chip,  chippy, 
chippy,  chippy,  chippy,  chippy."  The  singer 
was  a  gray  bird,  with  a  line  over  its  eye  like 
'liMt  of  a   rcd-cyed  vireo,  which  it  much   re- 

inblcd.  except  that  it  had  the  pointed  warbler- 
iri.ik  which,  when  it  sang,  opened  so  widely 
I  hat  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  split  apart.  For 
.1  moment  Will  stared  at  the  bird  with  all  his 
might,  and  at  last  recognized  it  as  the  rare 
Tennessee  warhler,  which  an  expert  ornitholo- 
gist had  pointed  out  to  him  in  migration  as 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  warblers,  telling  him 
''i;(t  its  nest  and  nesting  habits  and  even  its 

ing  were  almost  unknown.  Will  had  the 
spirit  of  the  true  naturalist,  to  whom  a  new 
liird,  a  new  flower,  or  a  new  nest  is  like  hidden 
treasure. 

"V'ou  fellows  stay  here  and  rest,''  he  said; 
"I  "m  going  to  explore  this  marsh."  Where- 
ujion  he  plunged  in,  followed  by  the  faithful 
l"'red,  who,  ever  since  the  year  before,  had 
i)een  trying  to  get  his  merit  badge  in  bird  and 
llower  study. 

just  beyond  the  Tcmiessee  warbler  came  a 
jmgling  little  song,  something  like  that  of  a 
cliipping-sparrow,  from  another  bird,  which 
had  a  chcstmit  topknf)t  and  a  quaint  habit  of 
constantly  wagging  its  tail  up  and  down.  When 
Will  saw  that  its  throat  and  breast  were  of  a 
dingy  white,  he  recognized  the  palm-warbler, 
the  Western  relative  of  the  Eastern  yellow 
palm-warbler  with  its  bright-yellow  under 
parts,  the  first  of  all  the  warblers  to  come 
north  in  the  spring  migration.  As  he  listened 
to  the  singers  he  realized  that  somewhere  in 
that  marsh  were  hidden  their  almost  unknown 
nests.  None  of  the  bird  books  which  he  had 
road  gave  any  information  about  the  nesting 
habits  r)f  these  birds,  but  he  and  Fred  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  among  the  favored 
lew  who  had  actually  seen  their  nests.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  splashed  into  the  marsh,  fol- 
lowed by  loud  jeers  from  Jud,  who  could  not 
imagine  any  one  hunting  a  bird  unless  it  were 
good  to  eat,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  oiU 
of  sight  behind  a   fringe  of  bushes. 

It  was  Fred,  the  novice,  who  had  the  first 
luck.  Splashing  through  the  wet  moss,  he 
parted  with  a  long  stick  the  thick  grass  and 
matted  twigs  in  every  likely  place  within 
reach,  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  experienced  bird's-nesters.  Sud- 
denly he  saw  peering  out  from  the  side  of  a 
tussock  the  little  spectacled  face  of  a  Ten- 
nessee warbler,     .^s  he  came  nearer,  the  gray 


bird  slipped  away  like  a  shadow,  lit  an  instant 
on  a  near-by  bush,  and  then  seemed  to  fade 
away,  giving  only  a  few  faint  alarm-chips  as 
she  went.  There,  overhung  by  grass  and 
shaded  by  the  four  green  leaves  of  a  dwarf 
cornel  and  beneath  a  tiny  spruce  sapling,  was 
a  little  nest  set  in  the  side  of  a  sphagiuun 
tussock  and  made  entirely  of  dry  grass.  It 
contained  six  white  eggs  peppered  thickly  with 
tiny  russet-brown  specks.  For  a  long  time  the 
two  boys  stared  into  the  nest  of  a  Tennessee 
warbler.  I'robably  the  ornithologists  who  had 
ever  found  this  nest  could  be  counted  on  the 


"A  Ti.NY  .nortiikhx  hahe  cuorcuiNii  i  nuki!  a  ihsu" 

fingers  of  one  hand,  and  both  boys  felt  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  thrill  which  every  bird 
student  feels  when  he  first  discovers  a  new 
and  unknown  nest. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  delightful  hours  that  either  of  the  boys 
had  ever  spent.  It  was  Will  who  made  the 
next  discovery.  From  under  a  Labrador-tea 
bush  a  bird  flashed  out  not  four  feet  away, 
alighted  on  a  near-by  branch,'  and  by  the 
twitching  of  its  tail  identified  itself  as  the 
palm-warbler.  The  nest  was  on  the  ground 
and  made  of  fine  grass  and  horsehair,  with  an 
inner  lining  of  gray-and-white  feathers,  and 
held  four  long  white  eggs  wreathed  at  the 
larger  end  with  a  reddish-brown  aureole. 
After  this,  they  found  other  nests  of  both 
these  varieties,  which  were  common  in  that 
marsh.  Always  the  feather  lining  identified 
the  dwelling  of  the   palm-warbler,   and   Will 
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told  Fred  that  this  was  the  only  warbler's  nest 
found  on  the  ground  which  was  lined  with 
feathers,  although  several  of  the  trce-nesters 
of  that  family,  such  as  the  myrtle,  the  black- 
poll,  and  the  pine-warblers,  always  insisted 
upon  feather-lined  homes. 

As  they  came  beyond  the  last  palm-warbler's 
nest,  Will  suddenly  pointed  out  to  Fred  a  tiny 
Northern  hare  crouching  under  a  bush.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  days  old, 
but  already  it  had  learned  the  first  lesson  of 
all  the  hare  family — to  lie  quiet,  no  matter 
what  happens.  LTnfortunately  for  Bunny,  its 
soft  nose  was  covered  with  the  fierce  mosqui- 
tos  of  which  the  marsh  was  full,  and,  in  spite 
of  itself,  it  could  not  avoid  twitching  it  slightly 
from  time  to  time  as  the  sting  of  their  bites 
became  unendurable.  It  was  this  tiny  move- 
ment which  had  caught  Will's  eye.  Both  boys 
crept  up  until  they  were  within  two  feet  of 
the  little  animal,  which  still  lay  perfectly  quiet, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  stroked  its  soft  back 
that,  with  a  tremendous  bound,  it  leaped  the 
bush  and  disappeared  into  the  marsh  beyond. 

As  the  boys  Iseat  back  and  forth  across  the 
marsh,  from  mid-sky  dropped  a  sweet,  whinny- 
ing note,  like  the  tones  of  some  high-hung 
/Eolian  harp.  At  first  they  could  see  nothing. 
Then  a  black  speck  suddenly  showed,  and  vol- 
planing down  came  a  bird  with  a  long  beak 
and  flashing  wings  whose  rapid  beats  made 
the  wing-song  to  which  they  had  listened.  As 
it  coasted  down  the  sky  and  disappeared  in 
the  marsh,  Will  recognized  the  Wilson  snipe, 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  spring  passing 
through  Cornwall  in  migration.  Here  it  was 
nesting.  For  a  long  time  they  searched  for  its 
rare  and  well  hidden  nest;  and  not  until  Will 
stepped  on  the  very  tussock  where  the  mate 
of  the  singer  was  brooding  her  beautiful  eggs 
did  she  flutter  off  her  nest  of  withered   fern. 

Everywhere  were  painted  trilliums,  studies 
in  triangles.  In  the  center  of  triangular  white 
petals  was  splashed  a  carmine-red  triangle, 
while  the  petals  were  set  in  a  green  triangle 
of  sepals  which  in  their  turn  were  enclosed 
in  a  reversed  triangle  of  green  leaves.  Be- 
yond the  part  of  the  bog  where  the  snipe's 
nest  was  found  they  came  to  a  curious  peat 
formation.  It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  tiny 
matted  roots,  and  the  peat  itself  cut  like  black, 
smooth  wax.  Poking  a  stick  down  through 
the  layer  of  peat,  Will  found  a  solid  mass  of 
underlying  ice  which  never  melted  even  in 
mid-summer.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
moss  and  tiny,  stunted,  spreading  trees.  Here 
and  there  were  pitcher-plants  and  sheep-laurel 
and  dwarf  larches  and  spruces. 


Overhead,  now  and  then,  flew  pairs  of  red- 
breasted  mergansers,  so  near  that  both  the 
boys  could  see  the  dark-green  crested  head  of 
the  drake,  with  a  white  ring  around  the  neck, 
and  the  white,  black-barred  wings.  Always 
the  female  merganser  led  the  way,  the  male 
flying  submissively  behind  her.  In  one  place 
was  a  bowl-shaped  hollow  nearly  filled  by  a 
spreading,  stunted  spruce  tree.  As  they  ap- 
proached this,  there  was  a  loud  rustling  and 
pattering,  and  suddenly  from  under  the  fringe 
of  the  tree  burst  a  female  merganser  and  flew 
off  like  a  bullet,  squawking  loudly  as  she  went. 
Fred  crawled  in  under  the  tree  and  found  the 
nest,  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  four 
inches  deep  and  rimmed  around  with  down 
taken  from  the  bird's  breast,  while  the  bottom 
was  lined  with  fragrant  bay-leaves.  It  con- 
tained nine  eggs,  which  looked  much  like 
brown  hen's-eggs,  except  that  they  were  more 
oval. 

As  they  came  back  to  the  main  bog,  from 
the  tops  of  the  taller  trees  they  heard  a  curi- 
ous song  which  was  unfamiliar  even  to  such 
an  experienced  bird  expert  as  Will.  "Chick- 
aree, chickaree,  chickaree,  chick,"  it  sounded 
on  all  sides  of  them,  with  a  peculiar,  bell-like 
timbre  something  like  the  ringing  notes  of  a 
Carolina  wren.  Twice  the  bird  would  sing 
this  loud,  ringing  strain  and  then  would  come 
a  strange  bar  of  melody,  almost  like  a  little 
laugh  set  to  music.  A  moment  later  there 
would  come  a  series  of  notes  like  those  that  a 
fish-hawk  gives,  "Chu,  chit,  chii,  chu."  It  did 
not  seem  possible  that  all  of  these  different 
songs  came  from  the  same  bird.  At  last,  how- 
ever, with  much  difficulty.  Will  managed  to 
focus  his  field-glasses  on  the  singer  and  to  his 
great  surprise  found  that  it  was  the  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet,  that  tiny  bird  with  the  con- 
cealed crimson  crest  on  the  crown  of  its  head 
and  a  wing-bar.  In  migration  Will  had  often 
heard  its  intricate,  beautiful  song,  but  found 
that  that  was  nothing  like  the  performance 
which  it  gives  at  home. 

It  was  Fred,  however,  who  first  heard  the 
great  singer  of  the  day.  They  were  in  a  little 
gully  in  the  marsh,  half  filled  with  brush  and 
stumps  and  tangled  masses  of  long  grass  and 
sphagnum  moss.  Suddenly  there  sounded  a 
wild  song  filled  with  ringing,  glassy  overtones 
such  as  one  makes  by  running  a  moistened 
finger  along  the  inside  of  the  rim  of  a  finger- 
l)Owl.  The  notes  of  the  song  dashed  and 
tinkled  against  each  other,  rising  at  times  into 
a  perfect  spray  of  melody,  with  a  dancing  lilt 
through  it  all.  At  last  they  saw  the  singer — 
the  little  winter  wren,  the  fourth  smallest  bird 
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in  America.  It  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
this  tiny,  inconspicuous  bird,  which  the  boys 
had  often  seen  bobbing  and  curtseying;  along 
the  edge  of  brooks  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
could  hold  so  much  melody. 

All  around  them  grew  amethyst  sheets  of 
rhodora  against  a  background  of  the  pure 
white  petals  of  the  shad-blow,  while  in  places 
the  marsh  was  filled  with  pussy-toes,  a  variety 
of  cotton-grass  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  little 
soft  dab  of  brown  fur  at  the  end  of  each  stalk. 
Suddenly  Will  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  wet 
moss,  and  when  Fred  reached  him  he  found 
him  kneeling  in  admiration  of  a  little  colony  of 
brilliant  flowers.  Out  of  the  moss  at  the  end 
of  bent  stems,  each  with  a  single  lily-like  leaf, 
nodded  brilliant  blossoms.  The  petals  of  the 
pouch-like  flower  were  crimson,  with  deep 
purple  lines  varied  with  pink  and  shading  to 
yellow.  It  was  Will's  first  sight  of  that  lovely 
little  bog  orchid,  the  Calypso.  For  long,  both 
boys  bowed  before  these  little  mar.sh-dwellers. 
Then  Will  told  Fred,  who  was  the  real  flower- 
lover  of  the  two,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  this  orchid  li\ed  in  the  East  Indies.  She 
alone  had  strayed  into  the  North,  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  the  rest  of  her  kin.  The  last 
sight  that  the  boys  had  as  they  turned  reluc- 
tantly away  was  the  flash  of  their  color — 
purple,  pink,  and  yellow — gleaming  against  the 
setting  of  the  gold-green  sphagnum  moss. 

A  little  later.  Will  found  another  orchid, 
which  delighted  him  even  more  than  had  the 
Calypso,  although  Fred  at  first  could  see  noth- 
ing interesting  or  beautiful  in  it.  There  was 
only  a  naked,  crooked  stem  some  fifteen  inches 
high  on  which  seemed  to  have  alighted  a  little 
swarm  of  tiny  flies.  When  Fred  looked  close 
he  saw  that  what  seemed  to  be  insects  were 
really  the  brownish-purple  blossoms  of  that 
rarity,  the  crane-fly  orchis.  Will  told  Fred 
that  the  insignificant  little  plant  was  one  of 
the  prizes  which  comes  to  an  orchid-hunter 
only  seldom  in  a  lifetime,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  rarest  orchid  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, except  the  smaller,  whorled  Pogonia, 
with  its  greenish-yellow  flowers  set  in  three 
dusky  purple  sepals.  Once  this  species  must 
have  been  scattered  widely  over  the  world,  for 
to-day  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  a  crane-fly 
orchis  is  found  exactly  like  the  one  which 
grows  so  sparsely  on  the  North  .\mcrican  con- 
tinent, except  for  a  slight  difiference  in  the  tip 
of  the  leaf. 

At  last,  tired  and  dripping,  and  bitten  and 
stung  with  mosquitos  and  black  flies,  but  happy 
with  the  happiness  which  only  orchid  hunters 
and  bird's-nestcrs  know,  the  two  came  back  to 


the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  them.  "We  're  huntin'  underground 
elephants,"  grumbled  Jud,  "not  dicky-birds." 

Tilgarda  stopped  Will's  retort  by  leading  the 
way  down  the  slope  by  a  trail  which  skirted 
the  marsh  and  stretched  directly  across  the 
low-lying  ridges  which  separated  them  from 
the  shining  glacier  on  the  opposite  peak.  When 
they  reached  the  tip  of  the  glacier,  the  walking 
became  more  difficult.  Down  from  the  far 
heights  above,  this  vast  river  of  ice  had  plowed 
its  way.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  approach 
of  the  almost  incalculable  weight  of  its  moving 
mass.  Vast  boulders  were  picked  up  and  car- 
ried forward  like  chips  on  the  surface  of  a 
stream  and  the  edges  of  flinty  granite  clififs 
sheered  off  clean.  In  other  places  the  crystal 
plowshare  of  the  glacier  had  thrust  its  way 
deep  into  vast  banks  and  ridges  of  frozen  earth 
and  torn  them  from  the  bed-rock  below,  carry- 
ing them  along  irresistibly  and  sealing,  in  clear 
ice,  rocks,  boulders,  and  trees,  which  there- 
after moved  with  the  irresistible  march  of  the 
glacier  itself. 

Along  its  edge  Tilgarda  led  them.  Up  and 
up  the  party  pressed  its  way,  until  they  came 
to  where,  stark  and  bare,  a  vast  bank  of  clay 
and  rubble  had  been  cut  through,  perhaps  a 
century  before.  As  they  rounded  a  bend  in 
the  dry  bed  of  what  had  once  been  a  mountain 
brook,  Tilgarda,  who  had  been  leading  the 
way,  stopped  with  a  hiss  of  his  indrawn  breath 
and  with  outstretched  arms  bowed  forward, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  great  chief  him- 
self. At  his  shoulder  was  Will,  who  had 
chanced  to  be  next  to  him  as,  in  single  file,  the 
party  had  followed  the  trail. 

As  the  boy  looked  up  at  the  wall  of  trans- 
parent ice  which  towered  above  them  a 
strangled  cry  of  alarm  broke  from  his  parted 
lips.  There,  frozen  in  a  solid  block  of  clear 
ice,  towered  a  monster  such  as  had  not  walked 
this  earth  for  ten  times  ten  thousand  years. 
Unburicd  from  the  grave  where  it  had  rested, 
untouched  by  time,  and  intact  as  when  some 
unknown  fate  had  overtaken  it  when  the  last 
Ice  Age  overwhelmed  the  earth,  the  monstrous 
creature,  standing  erect,  seemed  ready  to  step 
forth  out  of  an  age-long  sleep.  Its  vast  body, 
larger  than  the  largest  Indian  elephant,  stood 
over  nine  feet  high  at  its  fore  shoulder,  and 
was  covered  with  a  thatch  of  drooping  black 
hair  which  hung  two  feet  long  over  the  huge 
bulk.  Underneath  this  mass  of  hair  showed 
thick,  massed,  reddish-brown  wool.  The  vast 
curved  trunk  made  it  evident  that  the  monster 
was  some  member  of  the  family  of  which  our 
present-day  elephants  are  all  that  remain. 
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It  was  the  tusks  which  gave  Will  the  chie 
to  the  name  of  the  strange  .monster.  They 
stretched  out  for  some  six  feet  and  then  curved 
back  on  themselves,  while  the  points  of  each 
tusk  turned  toward  each  other,  and  not  out- 
ward like  those  of  an  elephant.  The  boy  re- 
membered that  on  a  vacation  trip  to  New  York 
he  had  once  seen  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth 
which  showed  those  same  vast,  back-curved 
tusks.  To-day  he  saw  the  monster  as  it  looked 
when  it  fed  among  the  tundras  and  frozen 
wastes  of  the  far  North  a  hundred  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ago. 

There  was  something  sinister  and  menacing 
in  the  great  beast's  appearance.  The  wicked 
little  pig  eyes  were  set  much  farther  back  than 
those  of  an  elephant ;  and  they  were  wide  open, 
seeming  to  threaten  the  boy  as  he  looked  at 
them.  Almost  he  expected  to  see  the  huge 
trunk  upraise  and  to  face  the  terrible  charge 
of  those  curved  tusks,  as  when  the  mammoth 
fought  the  hairy  rhinoceros  on  those  northern 
plains,  and  the  saber-toothed  tiger  and  the  vast 
cave-bear,  and  the  cave-lion  watched  the  fray, 
and  the  few  men  of  that  earliest  stone  age 
skulked  for  their  very  lives.  There  was  some- 
thing unearthly  and  unnatural  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  giant  mammal,  and  Will  was 
almost  ready  to  share  Tilgarda's  belief  that  he 
who  saw  to-day  what  the  earth  had  hidden 
away  ages  ago  must  pay  a  price  in  danger  and 
disaster. 

One  by  one  the  others  joined  him,  and  looked 
long  at  the  threatening  monster.  The  sheet  of 
ice  which  walled  it  in  in  front,  under  the  sum- 
mer sun  had  melted  down  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness,  and  was  as  transparent  as  glass. 
Although  they  all  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
supernatural  about  the  mammoth,  yet  no  one 
wanted  to  stay  near  it  any  longer.  Even  old 
Jud,  the  most  practical  of  men,  felt  the  menace 
of  which  Tilgarda  had  spoken. 

"It  kind  of  seems,"  he  half  whispered,  "as 
if  it  were  n't  right  to  see  this.  Let  's  get  out 
of  here." 

As  they  turned  down  the  path,  their  last 
glimpse  of  this  monster  of  a  forgotten  age 
showed  its  grim  figure  towering  above  them, 
as  if  it  were  guarding  its  grave  against  the 
puny  presence  of  latter-day  creatures. 

"Now  for  the  bad  luck,"  remarked  Fred, 
cheerfully,  to  Tilgarda,  as  they  wound  their 
way  down  the  long  slope. 

"It  come  to  him,"  returned  the  Indian,  point- 
ing to  Will.    "Mahmut  looked  on  him  first." 

"How  about  you?"  persisted  Fred. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"I  've  paid,"  said  Tilgarda,  at  last,  pointing 


to  the  terrible  scars  on  his  twisted,  distorted 
neck. 

In  that  high  latitude  it  was  light  enou,gh  to 
read  all  night  long,  and  when  the  party  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  bog  on  their  homeward 
trip  Will  begged  for  another  hour  to  examine 
some  of  his  beloved  bird's-nests.  This  time 
Fred  stayed  with  Jud,  and  Will  left  them, 
promising  to  be  back  within  the  hour. 

"Look  out!"  called  Fred,  jokingly;  "the 
Mahmut  will  get  you  in  the  marsh." 

"I  '11  be  watching  for  him,"  said  Will,  laugh- 
ingly, as  he  waded  into  the  sphagnum. 

For  a  time  the  rest  of  the  party  lay  on  their 
backs  on  a  bank  of  soft,  dry  reindeer-moss. 
Finally  they  decided  to  hunt  along  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  hill  down  which  they  had  come, 
on  the  chance  of  running  across  a  deer.  Fol- 
lowing the  slopes  here  and  there,  they  zig- 
zagged away  from  the  marsh  until  they 
reached  a  black  canon,  hemmed  in  by  huge 
ridges  which  ran  down  initil  they  met  a  little 
stream  that  went  racing  through  its  depths. 
It  was  dark  with  silent  pools  never  touched  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tiptoeing  down  a  wind- 
ing path,  they  followed  the  cation,  which 
stretched  like  a  sword-slash  across  ridge  after 
ridge.  Finally,  far  ahead,  they  saw  where  it 
opened  out,  apparently  at  the  far  end  of  the 
marsh  in  which  Will  was  hunting.  The  wind 
blew  in  their  faces  as,  in  single  file,  the  party 
crept  silently  along  toward  the  opening  where, 
if  in  any  place,  they  would  be  likely  to  find 
game.  Turning  a  sharp  corner  of  the  ravine, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  glade  full 
of  withered  grass,  which  widened  out  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  marsh. 

At  that  moment  Tilgarda  held  up  his  hand 
warningly.  Far  ahead  they  saw  some  large 
animal  moving  through  the  tawny  herbage.  So 
lithe  and  silent  and  cautious  was  its  every 
movement  that  it  seemed  to  drift  forward  like 
a  yellow  wisp  of  smoke.  Through  his  field- 
glasses,  in  the  dim  light,  Jud  made  it  out  to 
be  a  mountain  lion.  Once  it  turned  and  looked 
back,  but  they  were  in  the  shadow,  and  even 
the  fierce,  pale,  gooseberry-green  eyes  did  not 
see  them.  It  was  evident  that  the  great  cat 
was  hunting  something.  At  the  very  end  of 
the  glade  he  crouched  with  every  muscle 
tense,  head  laid  between  his  extended  fore 
paws,  while  his  long  lithe  tail  swayed  at  the 
end  with  a  gentle,  waving  motion. 

It  was  a  far  shot  in  the  uncertain  li.ght,  but 
Jud  suddenly  raised  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
He  knew  that,  once  in  the  bog,  the  chances 
were  that  the  animal  would  scent  them  as  they 
approached  and  would  disappear  like  a  shadow 
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in  the  long  grass.  Gradually  the  tail  stiffened, 
until  only  the  tip  moved  back  and  forth.  Every 
muscle  of  the  cougar  was  taut  and  tense  as  it 
crouched  lower  and  lower.  When  the  tail 
stopped  moving,  the  spring  would  come.  Jud 
waited  until,  in  the  wavering  light,  he  had  his 
sight  clear  and  fair  just  above  the  fore  shoul- 
der, believing  that  the  distance  would  drag  the 
bullet  down  far  enough  to  make  the  fatal 
shoulder-shot.  Just  as  the  tail  stopped  mov- 
ing, he  squeezed  the  trigger. 

The  shot  and  the  spring  came  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Like  a  tawny  streak  the  great 
beast  left  the  ground  just  as  the  whirling, 
pointed,  steel-jacketed  bullet  pierced  his  fore 
shoulder  and  cut  directly  through  its  heart. 
There  sounded  a  wailing,  snarling  shriek,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shout  for  help. 

That  's  Will !"  exclaimed  Fred,  sprinting 
like  a  race-horse  down  the  caiion,  with  Joe  at 
his  heels,  and  Jud  hurrying  after. 


At  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  deep  in  the 
sphagnum  moss  and  a  tangle  of  small  bushes, 
they  found  Will  struggling  out  from  under  the 
tawny  body  of  the  cougar,  which  was  twitch- 
ing in  its  death-agony.  Fred  and  Joe  pulled 
him  to  his  feet. 

"Are  you  hurt?"   panted  Fred. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  gasped  Will,  uncertainly, 
feeling  himself  all  over.  "What  happened, 
anyway?  I  was  just  looking  at  another  orchid, 
when  something  landed  on  me  from  behind. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  the  JNIahmut  had  got 
loose." 

By  this  time  the  other  two  had  reached 
them.  Jud  looked  down  at  the  long  tawny 
body,  with  the  grinning  jaws  stiffening  in 
death,  and  then  back  at  the  distance  they  had 
covered.    Then  he  puffed  out  his  chest. 

"Some  shot  1"  he  murmured  modestly. 

"Say,  Jud,"  shouted  Will,  grasping  his 
liand,  "I  '11  tell  the  world  it  was !" 


(.To  bt'  continued) 


THE  SOFT  STEP 
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"NOW  I'LL  CATCH  DIS  RAPSCALLION!    I  JES   STEP  SOFT- 
LIKE  ON  DIS  BOAKD" 


THE   "SOFT"   STEP 


"NEBER   TOU    MI-V",    HONEY!    Y013    .M.\JLMY    GWIXE    TEE 
BE   HOME  DIS   EBENIN'    SOME   TIJIE  " 


SPARROWS 

By  JESSICA  NELSON  NORTH 

What  shall  I  say  to  the  sparrow 
Who  lives  in  the  near-by  hedge, 

And  daily  comes 

For  the  whcaten  crumbs, 
That  I  strew  on  my  window-ledge? 

"Sparrow,  sparrow,  noisy  and  rude. 
You  anger  me  by  your  attitude, 

Do  you  feel  no  qualms 

When  you  take  my  alms 
With  never  a  hint  of  gratitude? 

"Sparrow,  sparrow,  idle  and  bold, 
Bread  is  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold, 

But  you  flit  and  twit 

From  bit  to  bit, 
And  you  scold  and  scold  and  scold !" 

And  the  sparrow  answered  never  a  word, 
Though  he  cocked  his  head  and  he 
must  have  heard. 

He  ate  his  fill  and  he  left  my  sill. 

Upon  my  word ! 
A  sparrow  's  the  impolitest  bird ! 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA-LARK 

BY  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR  AND  H.  P.  HOLT 

Authors   of    "Lost    Island."    "Fortunes   of    War,"    etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 


Thrke  years  before  the  story  begins.  .Mr.  Samuel  Holdcn  is  robbed  of  a  l)ag  of  money.  A  terrific  gale  is 
raging  and  the  thief  escapes  in  the  darkness.  Simon  Barker.  Mr.  Holdens  partner,  accuses  the  latter  of 
conniving  at  the  robbery,  and.  to  clear  his  honor,  Mr.  Holden  sells  his  home  in  the  little  fishing-town  of 
Greenport,  pays  back  the  money  and  goes  to  work  as  a  clerk.  When  the  story  starts,  his  son  Jack,  eager 
to  help  his  father,  gets  possession  of  a  dismantled  sloop,  the  Sea-Lark,  one  of  many  craft  missing  after 
the  gale  of  three  years  before,  and  fits  her  up  for  use  as  a  ferry  across  the  harbor.  With  him  in  the 
enterprise  is  his  chum,  George  Santo,  and  Rodney  Farnham,  to  whose  father  the  Sea-Lark  formerly  be- 
longed. Two  mysterious  strangers,  Martin  and  Hegan,  appear  and  try  to  buy  or  rent  the  sloop.  Failing, 
they  take  frequent  trips  in  her  and  arouse  the  boys'  suspicions  by  their  interest  in  the  boat.  The  Sea-Lark 
rescues  Simon  Barker's  schooner  Grace  and  Ella,  the  owner  refuses  to  pay  the  salvage  price  agreed  on, 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  Jack  takes  his  case  to  a  lawyer.  Jack  is  attacked  in  the  sloop's  cabin  at  night 
and  roughly  handled.  The  assailant  gets  away  unrecognized.  Jack  and  George  are  caught  at  sea  in  a 
storm  and,  losing  anchor  and  mainsail,  drift  helplessly.  Simon  Barker  lefuses  to  send  his  tu,g  in  search 
of  them  without  being  paid,  and  Martin  and  Hegan  are  starting  a  subscription  when  George's  father  appears 
and  charters  the  tug. 


CHAPTER    X. 


CASTAWAYS 


The  tug  turned  westward,  and  for  several 
miles  the  shore  was  scanned  closely  from  a 
distance,  without  success.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  Tony  at  last  gave  Burke  word  to  return 
to  harbor.  It  was  always  possible,  he  reflected, 
that  word  had  been  received  from  some  point 
along  the  coast  that  the  sloop  had  gone  ashore 
there  or  been  picked  up  by  a  schooner.  Fur- 
ther search  in  the  tug,  at  any  rate,  was  useless. 

"Oh,  they  '11  turn  up  all  right,"  said  Cap'n 
Cruinbie,  as  the  tug  puffed  her  way  fussily 
back  to  her  own  moorings.  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  certain  that  lie  would  ever  see 
the  lads  again. 

Jack's  father,  ha\ing  by  now  heard  what 
had  happened,  was  on  the  wharf  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  tug.  Mr.  Holdcn  shook  his  head 
gravely  as  Tony  and  Cap'n  Crumbie  stepped 
ashore. 

"It  looks  bad,  very  bad,  to  mc,"  he  said,  in 
a  helpless  fashion,  addressing  Tony.  "They 
must  have  been  blown  right  out  to  sea." 

"I  hope  not,  at  any  rate,  Sam,"  replied  the 
boat-builder.  "All  I  know  is  that  those  two 
boys  understand  how  to  manage  their  sloop, 
and  they  've  both  got  plain  horse  sense.  It  's 
no  use  trying  to  guess  what  's  happened  to 
them,  but  you  can  be  sure  they  did  their  best. 
I  '11  believe  they  've  been  drowned  when  we 
find  the  Sea-Lark  smashed  up  somewhere  on 
the  rocks,  and  not  until  then." 

The  news  quickly  spread  throu.gh  the  town 
that  the  sloop  was  missing,  and  the  fact  was 
duly  chronicled  that  evening  in  the  "Green- 
port  Gazette."  The  reporter  who  had  written 
the  account  had  few  enough  facts  to  go  upon. 


for  there  were  none  except  the  bare  statement 
that  the  Sea-Laik  had  put  off  on  a  fishing  trip 
and  failed  to  return.  But  that  did  not  deter 
the  reporter  from  writing  half  a  column,  in 
which  he  told  the  story  of  how  the  Sea-Lark 
bad  come  into  Jack's  possession,  how  the  boy 
liad  started  the  ferry  and  actually  made  money 
with  it,  and  how  sincere  was  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  everybody  that  Jack  Holden  and 
<  ieorge  Santo  would  soon  be  back  plying  to 
and  fro  on  their  regular  "trade"  in  the  harbor. 
A  photograph  of  Jack  and  also  one  of  his  mate 
appeared  on  the  front  page,  together  with  a 
snap-shot  of  the  sloop  which  some  one  had 
taken  during  the  summer  as  she  lay  at  the  hotel 
landing  on  the  Point,  Alto.gcthcr.  the  boys 
occupied  the  post  of  honor  in  the  "Greenport 
Gazette"  that  evening,  even  though  it  was  a 
somewhat  dismal  honor.  To  fill  up  his  half 
column,  the  reporter  had  written  glowingly  of 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  the  ferryman 
and  his  assistant,  and  he  also  printed  a  curi- 
ously inaccurate  interview  with  Cap'n  Crumbie 
on  the  subject ;  inaccurate,  because  Cap'n 
Crumbie,  far  too  worried  by  the  lads'  disap- 
pearance to  bother  about  being  interviewed, 
had  merely  glared  at  the  man  with  a  note-book 
and  consigned  him  to  oblivion. 

One  or  two  of  the  more  venturesome  Green- 
port skippers,  including  Bob  Sennet,  who  never 
stayed  in  harbor  on  account  of  bad  weather  if 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  get  to  the  fishin.c:- 
grounds,  put  off  to  sea,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  any  sign  of  the  Sea-Lark.  Captain 
Jordan,  of  the  Grace  and  Ella,  even  went  a 
dozen  or  more  miles  out  of  his  way  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  rescue  the  boys,  but  though  the 
lads  actually  saw  the  sails  of  the  schooner  in 
the  distance,  and  for  a  while  had  high  hope  of 
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bciiiK  rescued  until  the  Grace  mid  Ella  went 
about  and  disappeared,  the  sloop  was  not  seen 
by  any  of  the  fishermen. 

Meanwhile,  even  Tony  was  becominfj  ter- 
ribly depressed.  He  had  at  first  resolutely 
declined  to  admit  even  to  himself  the  possi- 
bility that  his  son  had  been  lost  at  sea;  but  as 
the  day  wore  on  without  word,  he  began  to 
have  grave  doubts. 

The  first  intelligence  .Mr.  Farnhani  received 
that  anything  was  wrong  was  when  he  picked 


"I  went  off  in  her  myself,"  said  Tony. 

.Mr.  Farnham  looked  from  Tony  to  Mr. 
Iloldcn,  and  read  in  their  faces  the  suspense 
they  were  enduring. 

"Let  's  go  off  in  the  tug  again,  Dad,"  Rod- 
ney urged. 

"It  can  be  hired,  I  suppose?"  Mr.  Farnham 
asked. 

"Sure !"  replied  Cap'n  Crumbie.  "Barker  'd 
be  tickled  to  death." 

"Then   please  go  and  tell  him  to  hold  it  at 


•XnE  BOYS  WADED  ASHORE"    (SEE  PAOE  W:.\ 


up  the  paper  that  evening  and  his  eyes  alighted 
on  the  picture  of  the  sloop. 

"By  Jove!  Rodney,  the  Sca-I.nrk'.t  liecn 
blown  out  to  sea !"  he  said. 

Rodney,  who,  not  having  seen  anything  of 
the  sloop  all  day,  had  imagined  it  had  stopped 
running  on  account  of  the  storm,  threw  down 
the  book  he  was  reading  and  hastened  to  his 
father's  side.  Together  they  read  the  printed 
account  of  the  affair.  A  few  niiinites  later 
they  were  speeding  toward  the  town  in  an 
automobile.  Cap'n  Crumbie,  Tony,  and  Mr. 
Iloldcn  were  standing  disconsolately  at  the 
end  of  the  wharf  as  the  car  approached. 

"Any  news  of  the  hoys  yet?"  Mr.  Farnham 
asked. 

The  watchman  shook  his  head. 

"Has  the  tug  l)ecn  off  searching  for  them?" 


my  disposal  until  darkness  sets  in.  We  'II  be 
on  board  in  a  little  while.  Mr.  Santo,  I  want 
you  to  let  me  help  you  out  in  any  way  I  can. 
I  owe  it  to  my  boy's  friends,  you  know." 

"That  "s  all  right,  Mr.  Farnham,"  replied 
Tony.  "But  there  is  n't  much  wc  can  do,  ex- 
cept, as  you  say,  go  off  in  the  tug  again." 

"If  the  boys  could  n't  make  Greenport,  is  n't 
it  likely  that  they  'd  turn  and  run  somewhere 
down  the  coast?" 

"They  might,  of  course.  But  if  they  'd  done 
that,  wc  ought  to  have  got  word  by  nr)w.  They 
ought  to  have  run  into  I'enlcy,  by  rights.  I  've 
telephoned  down  there  twice,  and  if  anything 
should  be  heard  of  the  sloop  there,  I  'II  get 
word  over  the  wire  immediately." 

"Well,  what  's  the  next  place  south  of  Pen- 
lev?    There  is  n't  any  port  for  miles,  is  there?" 
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"Nowhere  that  the  Sea-Lark  could  put  in, 
until  30U  come  to  Bristow,  and  they  would  n't 
have  to  go  as  far  as  that  for  shelter." 

"Bristow,  eh?  That 's  about  forty  miles  off. 
Too  far,  is  n't  it?  Anyway,  I  '11  telegraph  to 
the  authorities  there  and  at  other  places  up 
and  down  the  coast,  so  that,  if  any  news  is 
heard,  we  shall  be  advised." 

Mr.  Farnham  drove  oft'  to  attend  to  this 
matter,  and  immediately  on  his  return  the 
Simon  P.  Barker  put  off  to  sea  once  more, 
Tony  joining  Rodney  and  his  father  on  board. 
The  tug  traveled  south  almost  as  far  as  Pen- 
ley,  and  then,  bearing  oft'  to  the  east,  zigzagged 
her  course  northward  again.  Two  incoming 
schooners  were  sighted,  and  Mr.  Farnham 
ordered  Burke  to  head  these  off,  but  the  men 
on  the  vessels  had  seen  nothing  of  the  sloop. 

"It  's  been  blowing  hard  all  day,"  said  one 
weather-beaten  skipper,  in  reply  to  their  en- 
quiry, "an'  if  the  sloop  ain't  been  picked  up, 
an'  it  ain't  run  into  Penley,  it  's  long  odds  she 's 
been  swamped  afore  now." 

Not  until  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  pursue 
their  search  further  did  those  on  the  tug  re- 
turn to  Greenport,  by  which  time  a  crowd  of 
an.xious  watchers  had  assembled  on  the  wharf, 
hoping  against  hope  that  the  Simon  P.  Barker 
might  bring  in  the  eagerly  anticipated  news. 
Neither  Tony  nor  Mr.  Holden  slept  a  wink 
;hat  night,  for  there  was  always  a  chance  that 
;  ome  vessel  might  come  towing  the  Sea-Lark 
back  to  port. 

As  the  wild  swirl  of  water  rushed  over  Jack, 
he  clung  desperately  to  the  handle  of  the 
sloop's  pump.  The  vessel  staggered  under  her 
load,  but  righted  herself  bravely. 

"Are  you  there?"  the  boy  spluttered,  as  soon 
as  he  could  breathe  once  more.  It  was  too 
dark  to  see  anything. 

"I — I  think  so,"  came  back  the  mate's  voice. 
"I  did  n't  expect  to  be,  though.  We  don't  want 
much  more  of  that  stuff!" 

The  hours  dragged  along  with  leaden  heels. 
Twice  again  during  the  night  the  sloop  almost 
foundered  beneath  a  terrible  blow,  but  each 
time  managed  to  right  herself.  It  seemed  to 
the  distressed  lads  almost  a  week  of  darkness 
must  have  passed  before  a  faint  blur  of  light 
appeared  in  the  eastern  sky.  Wlien  dawn 
began  to  approach.  Jack  had  arrived  at  that 
state  of  physical  exhaustion  when  further 
effort  was  almost  intolerable,  but  the  sight  of 
returning  daylight,  with  the  possibilities  it 
brought  of  being  sighted,  filled  him  anew  with 
life.  Then,  a  little  later,  his  eyes  opened  wide 
with  blank  surprise. 


"Why — why,  where  are  we?"  he  exclaimed. 

The  boys  stared  into  the  half  gloom  away  to 
the  west.  The  roar  of  surf  was  distinct  above 
the  rushing  wind,  and,  as  the  light  increased, 
it  was  possible  for  the  lads  to  make  out  a  line 
of  broken  water  less  than  half  a  mile  away. 

"That  is  n't  the  mainland,"  George  declared 
presently.  "It  's  only  a  little  bit  of  a  place.  It 
can't  surely  be  Lobster  Island!  That  's  forty 
miles  or  more  away  from  Greenport." 

"Well,  and  how  far  do  you  think  we  've 
drifted  in  the  last  twenty  hours  or  so?"  asked 
the  other.  "I  have  n't  the  least  notion  where 
this  place  is,  but  I  should  n't  be  surprised  if 
we  had  gone  as  far  as  Lobster  Island.  It  's  a 
mercy  we  did  n't  bump  up  against  it  during 
the  night.  We  'd  have  been  broken  to  splin- 
ters in  that  surf." 

"I  guess  it  is  Lobster  Island,"  said  George. 
"There  is  n't  any  other  place  it  could  be.  Does 
anybody  live  on  it?" 

"I  don't  believe  so,"  replied  the  captain. 
"But  even  so,  I  'm  going  to  dump  this  packet 
on  the  shore." 

"You  can't.  Jack,  without  wrecking  her." 

"Maybe,  and  maybe  not.  Anyway,  it  's 
about  the  only  chance  I  see  sticking  up  at 
present.  Wait  till  we  drift  more  to  leeward  of 
the  island,  then  I  'm  going  to  make  it  or  bust." 

This  sudden  appearance  of  land  was  the 
most  welcome  sight  Jack  could  have  imagined, 
but  there  still  remained  a  good  deal  of  deep 
water  between  them  and  it;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  certain  whether,  in  the  sloop's  badly 
crippled  condition,  she  could  be  urged  under 
the  lee  shore.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Sea-Lark 
drifted,  the  boy  made  ready  to  hoist  the  throat 
of  the  mainsail,  and,  when  the  sloop  was 
slowly  going  past,  he  hauled  up  part  of  the  jib. 

The  vessel  shipped  a  heavy  sea  during  this 
operation ;  and  when  the  canvas  bellied,  the 
sloop  was  almost  awash.  But,  on  reaching  the 
comparatively  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of 
the  little  island  she  became  more  tractable; 
and  by  dint  of  delicate  handling,  the  boy  was 
able  to  run  her  ashore  on  a  sheltered,  sandy 
beach. 

The  moment  the  keel  grounded,  the  two  lads, 
dripping  wet  though  they  were,  worn  out  with 
the  hardest  and  longest  spell  of  toil  they  had 
ever  known,  and  hungry  as  hunters,  looked  at 
each  other  and  laughed. 

"Gee,  but  that  was  what  I  call  a  narrow 
squeak  !"  commented  George.  "If  j-ou  'd  told 
me  an  hour  ago  that  we  should  be  safely 
ashore  by  now,  I  should  have  thought  you  'd 
gone  crazy." 

"It  did  n't  look  much  like  it !" 
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"Have  you  cut  yourself?"  the  mate  asked, 
seeing  something  dark  drop  from  his  chum's 
hand. 

"That  's  nothing,"  replied  Jack,  dipping  his 
hand  over  the  side  in  the  water.  "Just  a  bit  of 
a  blister  that  burst.  Let  's  look  at  your  hands. 
Aline  hurt,  I  don't  mind  admitting  now." 

George  displayed  the  palms  of  his  own 
hands,  which  were  in  no  better  condition  than 
those  of  his  friend. 

Suddenly  Jack  sprang  from  his  seat  and, 
opening  the  door  of  the  companionway,  dived 
into  the  cabin.  A  moment  later  he  emerged 
with  a  dry  package  of  crackers  and  a  bottle 
of  water. 

"You  think  I  've  had  my  mind  ti.\ed  on  sav- 
ing the  sloop  all  the  night,  don't  you?"  he 
asked,  proffering  the  package  to  the  mate,  and 
stuffing  a  cracker  into  his  own  mouth.  "But 
you  're  wrong.  I  kept  remembering  those 
crackers,  and  we  'd  both  have  been  drowned 
as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs  if  we  'd  opened  that 
door  and  shipped  a  sea.  This  stuff  has  been  in 
a  locker  for  almost  a  week,  and  I  'd  forgotten 
about  it." 

"If  ever  you  see  me  turn  up  my  nose  at  a 
cracker  after  this,"  said  George,  nmnching 
away,  "I  give  you  full  permission  to  kick  me 
from  one  end  of  Greenport  to  another." 

"We  're  not  in  Greenport  yet,"  replied  Jack. 
"Oh,  my  back  's  nearly  broken.  I  don't  think  I 
could  have  gone  on  pumping  for  another  hour 
if  my  life  had  depended  on  it." 

Though  their  position  was  dismal  enough, 
stranded  as  they  were  on  a  barren  beach,  with 
their  boat  half  full  of  water,  the  lads  were 
now  strangely  happy.  The  strain  of  their 
recent  unnerving  experience  had  been  greater 
than  they  realized;  and  now  it  was  over,  the 
sheer  joy  of  being  alive  and  of  knowing  that 
death  was  not  likely  to  overtake  them  any 
minute  was  more  than  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  still  far  from  being 
out  of  the  figurative  wood.  The  sloo))  was  rest- 
ing firmly  enough  on  the  sand,  and  the  receding 
.tide  would  soon  leave  her  high  and  dry.  There 
remained  a  great  deal  of  water  to  pump  out  of 
her  bilge,  but  that  could  stay  where  it  was  for 
the  present.  No  sign  of  any  human  habitation 
was  visible  on  the  island,  but,  after  resting  a 
few  minutes  longer,  the  boys  waded  ashore  and 
e.xplored.  They  found  nothing  much  to  reward 
them.  The  island  was  little  more  than  a  bar- 
ren rock,  with  sparse,  coarse  grass  growing  in 
places,  and  also  a  few  low,  straggling  bushes. 
It  was  less  than  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  only 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  across  at  its  widest 
point.     Possibly  no  human   foot  had  stepped 


ashore  there  for  years.  Still,  it  offered  a 
secure  haven,  and  on  that  account  the  boys 
were  thankful  enough.  By  eating  very  spar- 
ingly of  their  slender  supply  of  crackers,  they 
would  at  least  be  able  to  keep  alive  for  the 
present. 

"I  don't  remember  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  awfully  well,"  said  Jack, 
after  they  had  made  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  place,  "but  if  this  is  Lobster  Island,  it  can't 
be  so  far  off  the  mainland.  The  wind  certainly 
is  n't  quite  so  strong  now.  1  believe  the  worst 
of  the  gale  is  over.  I  'm  going  to  climb  up  to 
the  top  of  that  rock  and  see  if  I  can  spot  the 
coast." 

The  rock  in  question  was  not  easy  to  scale, 
as  it  offered  no  secure  foothold ;  but  its  summit 
was  a  full  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  before  long  the  captain  of  the  Sea- 
Lark  was  perched  precariously  on  the  top. 

"Hooray !"  he  cried,  shouting  down  to  his 
chum,  and  pointing  away  to  the  northwest. 
"We  're  all  right !  I  can  see  the  coast !  And 
there  are  two  ships  in  sight — schooners,  I 
think.  That  must  be  Bristow  harbor  over 
there." 

CHAPTER  XI 

B.\COX    AND    EGGS 

L\  his  excitement,  he  descended  from  his  lofty 
perch  a  little  too  rapidly.  Some  distance  from 
the  bottom  he  slipped,  and  came  perilously 
near  to  breaking  a  bone  or  two  as  he  rolled 
lieavily  to  the  spot  where  George  stood.  He 
Iiarked  his  shins  and  bruised  one  of  his  elbows, 
but  was  otherwise  unhurt,  and,  after  rubbing 
the  sore  places  for  a  few  moments,  almost 
forgot  about  them,  in  view  of  the  important 
discovery  he  had  just  made. 

"If  I  can  get  that  eye-bolt  fixed  in  the  top 
of  the  mast  again,"  he  said,  "we  '11  be  away 
from  here  within  the  next  few  hours." 

"There  's  a  biggish  sea  running,"  George 
cautioned,  scanning  the  tumbling  surface. 

"It  is  n't  so  bad,"  replied  the  skipper. 
"Why,  hang  it,  the  wind  is  n't  half  as  strong 
as  it  was  during  the  night.  In  another  six 
hours  or  so,  we  shall  be  able  to  slip  across  to 
Bristow  in  no  time.  You  don't  want  another 
night  of  it,  do  you?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  George.  "I  'm  just  crazy 
about  sailing  in  lovely  weather  like  this.  And 
the  pump  is  the  best  part  of  it,  too,  is  n't  it? 
It  seems  years  since  I  used  a  pump.  Guess 
I  must  have  forgotten  how  to  work  the  thing 
by  now.  If  I  have  forgotten.  Jack,  I  hope 
that  you  'II  do  any  little  bit  of  pumping  that 
might  be  necessary,"  he  added  with  a  laugh. 
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They  had  walked  back  to  the  Sea-Lark,  and 
Jack  was  now  standing  on  her  deck,  survey- 
ing the  damage  aloft.  He  soon  realized  that 
to  replace  the  eye-bolt  as  it  had  been  would 
be  a  task  beyond  him;  but,  equipping  himself 
with  a  few  yards  of  spare  mamla  rope,  he 
climbed  the  mast  and  set  about  the  task  of 
making  temporary  repairs.  It  had  to  be  a 
clumsy  job  at  best,  but  elegance  was  of  less 
importance  than  strength ;  and  before  long  he 
slipped  down  to  the  deck  again,  convinced 
that  the  gear  would  hold. 

"The  tide  will  float  us  again  in  about  an- 
other eight  hours,"  he  declared.  "H  it  's  safe 
to  make  a  start  by  then,  we  shall  have  two  or 
three  hours'  daylight  to  make  the  run  across." 

Toward  noon,  when  the  ebb  tide  had 
ceased  and  the  water  was  coming  in  the 
direction  of  the  sloop  once  more.  Jack  fished 
the  entire  commissariat  supply  out  of  the 
locker  again.  It  consisted  of  e.xactly  five 
crackers  and  about  half  a  pint  of  hike-warm 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  The  wind 
had  by  now  dropped  considerably,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  lads  being  able  to 
start  on  the  journey  to  Bristow  as  soon  as  the 
Sea-Lark  floated. 

"Two  crackers  and  a  piece  of  one  for  you," 
said  the  captain,  dividing  them  out  equally. 
"After  we  've  eaten  this,  we  've  got  to  starve 
to  death  or  eat  sand.  Gee,  it  's  funny  how 
small  a  cracker  is  when  you  'vc  only  got  two 
and  a  half  of  them  for  dinner!  If  we  'd  only 
thought  to  lash  down  that  bluefish  of  yours !" 

George,  having  eaten  his  share  of  the  lunch, 
\awned.  It  was  more  than  thirty  hours  since 
he  had  been  asleep. 

"It  '11  be  hours  before  the  sloop  's  afloat 
again,"  he  said.  "I  'm  going  to  turn  in  and 
have  a  snooze." 

He  went  into  the  cabin,  and.  stretching 
in  his  bunk  just  as  he  was,  fell  asleep  in- 
stantlj'.  Jack  sat  on  the  deck,  with  his  back 
against  the  deck-house.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber ever  being  so  sleepy  and  tired.  Pres- 
ently his  head  nodded.  He  raised  it  with  a 
jerk,  and  then  lowered  his  chin  to  his  chest 
once  more,  while  leaden  weights  seemed  to 
be  dragging  his  eyelids  down.  Just  a  short 
nap,  he  reflected  lazily,  would  make  him  feel 
much  fresher.  A  moment  later  he,  too,  was 
sound  asleep,  and  when  he  awoke  a  puzzled 
expression  swept  over  his  face.  The  water 
was  lapping  the  side  of  the  sloop.  It  must  have 
been  that  which  awoke  him.  He  had  been 
asleep  for  hours. 

"Come  on,  George!"  he  shouted,  leaping  to 
his  feet.    "We  '11  be  afloat  soon." 


Rubbing  his  eyes,  the  mate  emerged  from 
the  cabin.  "Why,  the  wind  's  gone  right 
down,"  he  said.     "That  's  fine." 

The  sloop,  which  had  been  canting  over  on 
her  side  while  ashore,  now  lay  almost  on  an 
even  keel.  Jack,  armed  with  the  boat-hook, 
and  George  with  a  pole  which  had  been 
picked  up  from  the  beach  in  anticipation  of 
this  moment,  leaned  over  the  side  when  the 
Sea-Lark  began  to  rock  slightly,  and  without 
much  difficulty  they  got  her  afloat  once  more. 
L'p  went  the  mainsail  and  jib,  and  away  the 
sloop  ran,  in  the  direction  of  the  shore  which 
Jack  had  observed  from  the  top  of  the  rock. 
In  half  an  hour  they  raised  land;  and  not 
long  after  that,  their  craft  was  nuzzling  one 
of  the  pile  wharves  in  Bristow  harbor. 

"I  've  got  just  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents," 
said  Jack,  turning  out  his  pockets.  "How 
much  have  you  ?" 

"A  dime." 

"We  '11  manage  all  right.  First  of  all,  we 
ought  to  telephone  to  Greenport.  You  'd  bet- 
ter speak  to  your  mother." 

They  found  a  telephone  booth  near  the  har- 
bor, and  presently,  with  Jack  standing  by  his 
side,  George  was  talking  over  the  wire. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Is  that  you,  Mother? 
.  .  .  We  're  at  Bristow.  .  .  .  No,  we 
.  have  n't  got  drowned  yet.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  're 
all  right.  You  might  tell  Mr.  Holden.  .  .  . 
I  'm  jolly  hungry,  that  's  all.  .  .  .  Well,  it 
was  a  bit  rough,  but  you  need  n't  have  wor- 
ried. .  .  .  No,  everything  's  all  right,  really. 
.  .  .  We  're  going  to  sleep  on  the  boat  here 
to-night,  and  if  the  weather  holds  good,  we  '11 
sail  back  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  ^'es,  thanks. 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  between  us,  and  we 
sha'  n't  need  any  more.  ...  In  the  paper! 
Our  pictures!  Oh,  crikey!  .  .  .  .Ml  right. 
Mother.     See  you  in  the  morning.     G'  by." 

"Oh,  splash  !"  he  exclaimed,  hanging  up  the 
receiver.  "That  's  done  it !  Jack,  we  're  dead 
and  drowned  and  given  up  for  lost,  and  in  the 
'Greenport  Gazette'  as  corpses,  and  half  the 
town's  almost  in  mourning  for  us  already." 

"Two  eggs,"  Jack  was  saying,  already  hur- 
rying his  chum  away  by  the  arm,  "no,  three 
eggs,  and  bacon.  Lots  of  bacon.  .\nd  toast 
and  butter.     And  coffee,  and " 

"Stop  it,  you  're  making  my  mouth  water," 
protested  George.  "Here  's  a  place  to  get 
eats." 

Two  of  the  hungriest  boys  who  ever  sat 
clown  in  the  restaurant  were  soon  giving  their 
orders  and  appealing  to  the  waitress  to  hurr>' ; 
and  it  took  every  cent  of  their  available  cash 
to  settle  the  bill. 
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After  supper  they  strolled  around  the  little 
town  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  returned  to 
the  sloop  for  a  good  night's  rest. 

"We  ought  to  get  some  one  to  fix  that  gear 
for  us  properly  before  wc  start  off."  said  Jack, 
when  they  had  turned 
in.  "It  's  all  right  as  it 
is  if  we  don't  strike  any 
more  bad  weather,  but 
wc  don't  want  another 
time  like  the  last. 

"We  "11  find  sonic- 
body  to  do  it,"  replied 
( ieorge.  sleepily,  from 
Ills  bunk ;  and  a  feu 
moments  later  the  two 
V  o  u  n  g  adventurers 
were  lost  in  slumber. 

The  next  thing  Jack 
knew,  he  was  sitting 
liolt  upright  in  bed. 
I'ootsteps  on  the  deck 
had  awakened  him. 

"( ieorge  !"  he  said  in 
;i  loud  whisper. 

■•Eh?  Eh?  What  's 
wrong?"  asked  the  mate 
in  the  darkness. 

Already  Jack  was  out 
of  his  bunk. 

"There  's  somebody 
prowling  about,"  re- 
plied the  skipper. 
"Listen,  he  's  in  the 
cockpit  now  I" 

The  cabin  door 
opened,  and  Jack  threw 
liinisclf  into  a  defen- 
-i\e  attitude. 

.\  lit;]it  llared  up  in 
the  doorway  as  a  match 
was  .struck,  and  both 
boys  burst  into  laughter. 

"Well,  you  two!" 
said  the  familiar  voice 
of  Tony  Santo. 

"Dad  !"  ( ieorge  ex- 
claimed. "How  ilid  you 
get  here  ?" 

'By  train,  of  course,"  replied  Tony.  "I  just 
thought  I  'd  run  down  and  sec  that  you  were 
all  right." 

"It  's  awfully  good  of  you,"  said  George. 
"But  I  told  Mother  there  was  nothing  wrong." 

"Oh,  no!  Nothing  at  all  wrong!"  replied 
Tony,  sarcastically.     "What  happened?" 

"Some  of  the  gear  gave  way  and  we 
could  n't  use  our  sails,"  Jack  explained. 


"Well,  my  boys,"  said  Tony,  "I  'm  glad  it  's 
no  worse.  You  certainly  did  throw  a  scare 
into  us  alK  but  it  was  n't  your  fault.  Go  back 
to  bed  now.  There  's  a  hotel  quite  close,  and 
I  '11  find  a  bed  there.    I  '11  take  vou  ashore  for 
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breakfast;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  her  over- 
hauled, we  '11  be  off  for  home." 

Next  morning,  Tony  strengthened  the  tem- 
porary repair  which  Jack  had  made,  and,  with 
the  breeze  still  favorable,  the  Sea-Lark  headed 
for  Greenport  while  most  of  the  good  folk  of 
Bristow  were  still  in  bed.  The  summer  gale 
had  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and 
the  sloop  had  an  easy  passage  back. 
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Jack  and  his  chum,  on  returning  to  Green- 
port,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  with 
congratulations.  They  were  stopped  on  the 
street  and  plied  with  questions,  and  the  re- 
porter of  the  "Greenport  Gazette"  who  had,  a 
couple  of  days  previously,  firmly  believed  he 
was  writing  the  boys'  obituary  notices,  wrung 
their  hands  warmly  in  the  hope  of  extracting 
a  good  "'story."  But  neither  the  captain  nor 
the  mate  of  the  Sea-Lark  cared  for  publicity 
of  this  sort. 

"You  don't  want  to  print  anything  more 
about  us  in  your  paper,"  said  Jack.  "Every- 
body knows  we  got  back  all  right,  and  there  's 
nothing  else  to  it." 

More  than  that  he  refused  to  say  to  the 
journalist,  but  to  Cap'n  Crumble  he  opened  his 
heart,  and  the  watchman  nodded  understand- 
ingly  as  the  boy  recounted  their  adventures. 

The  reporter,  however,  awaited  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  tackling  Cap'n  Crumble,  and 
that  worthy,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
told  the  reporter  all  he  wanted  to  know.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  something  of  a  shock  that 
the  boys  found  two  columns  of  the  local  paper 
filled  with  a  thrilling  account  of  their  narrow 
escape.  Cap'n  Crumble,  who  at  all  times  was 
inclined  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way  when 
he  was  telling  a  story,  had  polished  up  the 
high  lights  and  introduced  a  few  bright  ideas_ 
of  his  own;  and  the  reporter,  who  was  none 
too  particular  about  facts  when  it  came  to 
turning  out  exciting  "copy,"  had  let  himself 
go.  The  combined  result  was  a  truly  harrow- 
ing yarn,  which  made  the  heroes  roar  with 
laughter,  but  which  also  had  the  effect  of 
swelling  the  number  of  ferry  patrons. 

Mr.  Farnham,  who  was  a  business  man  to 
his  finger-tips,  stood  on  the  hotel  landing  with 
his  wife,  watching  the  Sea-Lark  discharging 
an  unusually  large  load,  and  he  laughed  softly. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  advertisement !"  he 
misquoted,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife. 

"You  mean  their  adversity  has  proved  an 
advertisement,"  replied  Mrs.  Farnham.  "Yes, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  if  they  had  another  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  kind." 

"Surely,"  replied  the  man  of  business,  "but 
give  Jack  due  credit.  Lots  of  chaps  would 
have  taken  a  day  or  two  off  to  rest,  after  going 
through  all  that.  His  hands  were  so  sore,  at 
first,  that  he  could  hardly  hold  the  wheel.  But 
instead  of  lying  back  and  listening  to  con- 
gratulations, he  got  onto  the  job  while  the  rush 
lasted." 

"He  certainly  has  worked  hard  this 
summer." 

"He   has,"    replied   Mr.    Farnham,   thought- 


fully; "and  fellows  with  as  much  grit  as  that 
are  n't  any  too  plenty.  He  ought  to  go  a  good 
long  way  in  this  world.  But  it  won't  be  as  a 
ferryman." 

"It  won't?" 

"No";  and  Mr.  Farnham  smiled.  "I  have  a 
notion  that  by  the  time  he  gets  through  high 
school  he  '11  be  the  sort  of  chap  I  shall  find 
very  useful  in  my  oflice  in  New  York.  But 
there  's  time  enough  to  think  about  that.  By 
the  way,"  he  added  to  Jack,  stepping  down  on 
to  the  landing  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  gone,  "I  have  just  got  a  new 
dinghy  in  place  of  the  one  I  've  been  using  as 
a  tender  to  the  power-boat.  I  have  no  use  for 
the  old  dinghy  now,  so,  if  you  like  to  hitch  it 
up  behind  the  Sea-Lark,  you  can  have  her  as 
a  tender." 

"Why — why,"  began  Jack,  who  knew  the 
tender  well  enough,  and  would  have  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  own  her,  but  felt  that 
Mr.  Farnham  had  given  him  quite  enough  as 
it  was,  "that  would  be  splendid,  onl}' — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  put  in  Mr.  Farnham, 
quickly  discerning  what  was  in  the  lad's  mind. 
"I  'm  not  going  to  make  a  gift  of  her  to  you, 
exactly.  Let  's  put  the  thing  on  a  proper 
business  footing,  eh  ?" 

Jack  smiled.  "I  'd  be  glad  to,"  he  said. 
"But  how?" 

"You  can  take  her  on  condition  that  when- 
ever I  want  to  use  your  ferry  during  the  rest 
of  my  vacation  this  year,  I  'm  allowed  to 
travel  without  paying  my  fare." 

"But  you  hardly  ever  come  across,"  pro- 
tested Jack. 

"Well,  well,  I  '11  have  to  make  a  few  special 
journeys  to  work  off  the  price  of  the  dinghy. 
Not  another  word,  now.  She  's  yours.  Rod 
will  hand  her  over  to  you  to-day." 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  Jack  called  after 
Mr.  Farnham,  who  had  already  turned  and 
was  walking  away  toward  his  bungalow. 

Jack  had  but  little  time  for  gossip  with  his 
friend  the  watchman  for  several  days  after 
his  return  from  Bristow,  but  early  one  morn- 
ing, while  Jack  was  preparing  the  sloop  for 
the  day's  work.  Cap'n  Crumbie  descended  from 
the  wharf  and  sat  on  the  deck-house,  watching 
the  lad  use  the  swab. 

"There  's  one  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you." 
said  the  watchman.  "T  've  got  a  notion  that 
p'r'aps  we  've  been  misjudgin'  those  two  fellers 
Hegan  and  Martin." 

"Misjudging  them  ?" 

"Well,  I  dunno."  replied  the  Cap'n.  "P'r'aps 
it  was  only  me  that  did  the  misjudgin'.  but  I 
surely  did  think  it  was  either  one  or  the  other 
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o'  them  that  tried  to  brain  yon  with  a  bar  o' 
steel  that  night." 

"Well?"  said  Jack,  curiously. 

"Well,  't  ain't  reasonable  to  think  so  now. 
1 1  they  'd  wanted  to  do  you  an  injury,  they 
would  n't  have  acted  as  they  did  when  we  all 
thought  you  was  gettin'  drownded  out  there." 

Jack  put  down  the  swab. 

"How  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  watched  'em,  watched  'em  close,  too, 
when  they  heard  you  'd  been  blown  out  to 
sea,"  said  Cap'n  Crumble.  ".\n'  if  ever  1  seed 
a  case  of  genooine  sorrow  in  a  feller's  face,  it 
was  then." 

"Really!"  said  Jack,  a  little  puzzled.  "You 
can't  always  go  by  looks,  though." 

"It  was  n't  only  their  looks,"  said  the  Cap'n, 


shaking  his  head  solemnly.  "It  was  Hegan's 
idea  to  start  a  subscription  to  pay  Barker  for 
"the  hire  of  his  old  tug  to  go  and  save  you. 
And  Martin  offered  to  chip  in,  too.  They 
meant  it,  all  right.  In  another  minute  or  two 
we  'd  ha'  been  handing  that  shark  Barker  the 
twenty-five  dollars  he  asked  for  before  he  'd 
send  the  tug  out.  But  just  about  then  Tony 
came  along  and  he  paid  Barker  out  of  liis  own 
pocket." 

"How  funny,"  said  Jack,  with  a  perplexed 
frown.  "I  'm  glad  you  told  me.  Next  time 
they  come  along  I  must  thank  them." 

"It  just  shows  you,"  observed  the  watchman, 
"how  you  can  be  mistaken  in  folks." 

"Ye-es,"  said  Jack,  a  trifle  doubtfully. 
Then  :  "Hello,  here  they  come  now,"  he  added. 


(To  be  continued') 
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ID  ye  hear  how  Dan  Costigfan  fell  in  the  pit 
Where  they  digged  out  the  peat, 
"he  time  that  the  Powers  of  Evil  bewitched 

The  wan  of  his  feet? 
The  left  wan  kept  walkin'  in  circles,  he  said. 
Whiles  the  right  was  content  to  march  on  sthraight  ahead 


Dan  went  down  that  moTnin'  from  Bally  M'Cleugh 

To  sell  his  ould  goat. 
Twelve  shillin's  she  brought,  an'  a  good  price  't  was.  too: 

Then  a  pain  in  his  throat 
Induced  him  to  sample  the  brand  of  potheen 
Thev  were  seHin'  that  time  in  t'he  town  of  Duvcen. 


'T  was  well  on  toward  avenin'  when  Danny  had  done 

\\'id  all  his  attairs 
An'  stharted  fer  home,  wid  his  contrairy  feet 

As  the  worst  of  his  cares. 
Mr.  Danny  kept  watch — it  was  always  the  same : 
The  right  foot  went  sthraight ;  't  was  the  left  was  to  blame. 

"What  's  ailin'  ye  now,"  Danny  said  to  the  foot. 

"That  ye  travel  that  style  ? 
I  've  a  right  to  lambaste  ye  fer  doin'  the  same 

Ivry  wance  in  awhile. 
Does  ye  think  that  I  'm  wan  of  them  compasses  things 
That  a  carpenter  uses  to  make  his  round  rings?" 

"Now  mind  what  ye  're  doin'.  or  wan  of  these  times 

Ye  '11  be  causin'  me  death." 
But  fer  all  that  it  heeded,  he  might  jest  as  well 

Have  been  kapin'  his  breath; 
For  shortly  thereafter  it  circled  a  bit 
Too  wide,  an'  walked  Danny  right  into  the  pit ! 
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An'  he  niiglit  aisy  dhrowned,  him  not  swinimin'  a  stiiroke, 

Save  the  pit  it  was  dhry. 
An'  the  iiuul  was  so  soft  it  was  nothin'  he  hrokc 

W'lien  he  landed  thereby. 
An'  lie  picked  himself  up,  an'  he  looked  round  perplext 
An'  uondcred  what    t  was  would  be  happenin'  next. 

"An'  was  n't  I  jest  afthcr  tellin'  ye  how 

That  ye  ought  to  take  care?" 
He  said  to  the  foot.    "Will  ye  please  tell  nic  now. 

H  ye  can.  where  we  air? 
It  was  you  got  me  in,  but  I   m  havin'  a  doubt 
H  ye  "ve  made  up  a  plan  for  the  gettin'  me  out." 


An'  then  he  endeavored  to  climb  up  the  wall, 
But  always  in  vain. 

or  the  foot  would  n't  folly,  an'  back  he  would  fall 
To  the  bottom  again. 
An'  whiles  he  was  thryin'.  up  there  on  the  brim 
rhe  Little  Folk  gathered  an'  sthood  watchin'  him. 


Then  wan  who  seemed  boss  gave  some  sort  of  command 

.•\n'  they  scurried  around. 
.An'  when  they  came  back  aich  wan  had  in  his  hand 

A  cobweb  he  'd  found. 
An'  they  twisted  a  rope  that  they  let  down  to  Dan. 
Who  tied  it  aroun<l  him,  divinin'  their  plan. 

An'  the  next  time  he  tried,  sure  they  aU  gave  a  pull. 

An'  it's  out  Danny  came. 
Like  yer  tooth  when  sonic  docthcr  most  uniiiarciful 

Has  a-holt  of  the  same: 
An'  he  lost  but  the  wan  thing — it  was  his  left  shoe; 
An'  he  went  home  widout  that  to  Bally  M't'leugb. 


r^/ 


Some  thought  't  was  all  made  up.  except  in    the  part 

Of  the  pain  in  his  throat: 
But  then  he  had  cobwebs  an'  mud.  bless  yer  heart, 

.\ll  over  his  coat. 
An'  as  fer  meself.  I  don't  doubt  it  a  bit, 
I-'or  he  found  the  lost  shoe  the  next  day  in  the  pit ! 


THE  HAPPY  VENTURE 

By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 

By  the  author  of  "Blue  Magic" 

SYNOPSIS     OF     THE      PREVIOUS     INSTALMENTS 

Mrs.  Sturgis  loses  almost  all  her  money,  suffers  a  nervous  collapse,  and  is  forced  to  go  to  a  sanato- 
rium. Her  children, — Kenelem,  si.xteen.  Felicia,  fifteen,  and  eight-year-old  Kirk,  who  is  blind, — move 
from  the  expensive  town  house  to  a  dilapidated  old  farm  in  Asquam.  which  they  little  by  little  turn 
into  a  friendly  and  comfortable  dwelling-place.  Kirk  is  happy  in  the  friendship  of  "the  maestro,"  a 
wonderful  old  musician,  who  lives  near  by  in  a  quiet  house  which  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a  tangled  gar- 
den. The  garden  has  never  been  tended  since  the  maestro's  son  ran  away  to  sea,  years  before.  Ken, 
with  a  motor-boat  he  has  salvaged,  runs  the  popular  "Sturgis  Water  Line,"  and  carries  baggage  be- 
tween Bayside  and  Asquam.  One  day,  at  tea  at  the  maestro's,  the  Sturgises  are  astonished  to  find 
that  the  old  gentleman  has  set  to  music  a  rhyme  which  Ken  made  up  to  amuse  Kirk.  Later,  the  "Toad- 
pome,"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  published  as  a  song  by  the  maestro,  and  Ken  is  amazed  to  receive 
a  check.  Ken  has  rescued  his  small  brother  from  an  attempted  kidnapping,  and  the  chapter  ends  with 
the   reunited   family   talking   of   preparations   for   Kirk's  ninth  birthday,  soon  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  NINE  GIFTS 


Two  evenings  later,  Ken  confronted  his  sister 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  she  came  down 
from  seeing  Kirk  to  bed. 

"Where,"  said  Ken,  "is  your  Braille  slate?" 

"What,"  said  Felicia,  "do  you  want  with  a 
Braille  slate,  if  I  may  ask?" 

"You  may  n't,"  said  Ken,  conclusively. 

"But  it  makes  a   difference,"   Phil  argued. 

"If  you  want  to  write  Braille  with  it, — which' 
seems  unlikely, — I   '11   consider.     But   if  you 
want  it  to  prop  open  the  door  with,  or  crack 
nuts  on,  or  something,  you  can't  have  it." 

"I  can  think  of  lots  better  things  to  crack 
nuts  on  than  a  Braille  slate,"  said  Ken.  "I 
want  to  use  it  for  its  rightful  purpose.  Come 
now,  my  girl,  out  with  it !" 

"Wish  you  luck,"  said  Felicia,  going  to  the 
educational  shelf;  "here  it  is." 

Ken  eyed  it  mistrustfully— a  slab  of  wood, 
crossed  by  a  moyable  metal  strip  which  was 
pierced  with  many  small,  square  openings. 

"Also,"  said  Ken,  "the  alphabet  of  the  lan- 
guage." 

"American  Uncontracted,  or  Revised,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half?"  Phil  asked  airily. 

"They  sound  equally  bad,  but  if  there  's  any 
choice,  give  me  the  easiest.  Sounds  like  geo- 
logical survey  stuf¥." 

Phil  rummaged  again,  and  brought  to  light 
an  alphabet  which  she  had  made  for  herself 
in  her  early  Braille  days. 

'And  the  paper  and  stuff  you  use,"  Ken  de- 
manded. 

"Here,    take    everything !"     cried     Felicia, 

thrusting  out  handfuls  of  irrelevant  books  and 

papers.     "Stop  asking  for  things  in  dribbles." 

Ken  settled  himself  at  the  table,  scowled  at 


the  embossed  alphabet,  and  then  clamped  a 
piece  of  the  heavy  paper  into  the  slate.  He 
grasped  the  little  punch  firmly,  and,  with  a 
manner  vigorous,  if  not  defiant,  he  set  to  work. 

"You  just  poke  holes  in  the  paper  through 
the  squares,  eh,  and  they  turn  into  humps?" 

"The  squares  don't  turn  into  humps ;  the 
holes  do.    Don't  whack  so  hard." 

There  was  silence  for  a  short  time,  broken 
only  by  Ken's  mutterings  and  the  click  of  the 
stylus.  Felicia  looked  up,  then  gazed  medita- 
tively across  the  table  at  the  enterprise. 

"Is  it  for  a  Hebrew  person?"  she  inquired 
gently. 

Ken  said ;  "I  should  rather  say 


writing    it    backward — like    Yid- 


Hcbreiv?" 
not.     Why  ?" 

"You    're 
dish." 

"I  'm  doing  it  from  left  to  right,  which  is 
the  way  one  usually  writes,"  said  Ken.  in  a 
superior  tone.  "You  're  looking  at  it  upside- 
down.    You  're  twisted." 

"The  holes,"  said  Felicia,  mildly,  "in  order 
to  become  readable  humps  on  the  other  side, 
have  to  be  punched  right  to  left." 

"Oh !"  said  Ken.  After  a  moment  of 
thought  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  indignant : 
"You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you  have  to  re- 
verse the  positions  of  all  these  blooming  dots, 
besides  writing  'em  backward?" 

"Yes." 

"Yoti  have  to  read  'em  one  way,  and  write 
'em  another,  and  remember  'em  both?" 

"You  do." 

"And — and  Kirk  does  that?" 

"Yes ;  and  he  knows  Revised,  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  too,  and  our  alphabet  besides,  and  em- 
bossed music,  a  little,  and  arithmetic,  and — " 

"Don't,"  said  Ken.  "It  makes  a  fellow  feel 
cheap." 
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With  which  he  removed  the  paper  and 
ilamped  in  a  fresh  sheet.  The  work  pro- 
j^resscd  silently;  Ken  occasionally  jjnashed  his 
teeth  and  tore  away  the  paper,  but  after  a  time 
the  mistakes  grew  fewer,  and  Felicia,  looking 
across  at  her  brother's  brown,  handsome  face, 
found  it  tranquil  and  sober,  an  earnest  absorp- 
tion in  his  gray  eyes  and 
a  gently  whimsical  smile 
about  bis  mouth.  She 
knew  of  whom  he  was 
iliinking,  and  smiled  ten- 
<lerly  herself  as  she 
watched  his  big  hand 
plod  systematically  and 
doggedly  across  the  un- 
familiar way.  Bedtime 
found  Ken  elated  and 
rxhibiting  to  his  sister 
several  neatly  embossed 
>heets  of  paper. 

'■  'All  day  my — '  "  read 
I'elicia. 

"Murder!"  cried  Ken. 
"I  forgot  you  could  read 
the  stuff!  Go  to  bed,  go 
to  bed !" 

At  a  rather  early  hour 
the  next  morning.  Felicia 
was  awakened  by  the 
stealthy  approach  to  her 
bedside  of  a  small  and 
cautious  figure  in  pa- 
jamas. It  stood  quite  still 
besidethe  bed, listening  to 
find  out  whether  or  not 
she  was  asleep.  She 
spread  her  arms  noise- 
lessly, and  then  flung 
them  about  the  pajamaed 
one.  When  the  confu- 
sion of  kisses,  hugs,  and 
birthday  greetings  had 
subsided,  and  Kirk  was 
tucked  under  the  quilt, he 
said : 

"Now  see  me  a  story." 

"But  I  can't — not  like  Ken,"  Felicia  pro- 
tested. 

"Oh,  Phil!"  Kirk  said  in  a  tone  of  withering 
reproach.  "Silly!  A  birthday  special  one, 
please." 

Felicia  thought  for  some  time;  then  she 
said : 

"It  's  not  very  nice,  but  it  's  a  sort  of  birth- 
day one.    It  's  called  The  Nine  Gifts." 

"One  for  each  year,"  said  Kirk,  wriggling 
comfortablv. 


"E.xactly.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
nice  person  who  lived  in  an  old  house  on  a  hill. 
One  autumn  day  was  his  birthday,  but  he 
was  n't  thinking  of  any  gifts,  because  there 
could  be  no  one  to  give  him  anything,  and  he 
was  quite  poor — as  far  as  gold  and  silver 
went.     So  he  was  feeling  just  a  little  sad,  be- 


KIRK'S    FINGERS   SOUGUT   OUT   nAPTrKOlSLY   THE   DETAILS    OF   THE    SCHOONEIi" 

(SEE  PAGE   913) 

cause  people  like  to  have  gifts.  He  came 
downstairs  and  unlocked  his  door,  and  opened 
it  to  the  beautiful  young  day  all  strung  with 
dew — " 

"Could  he  see  it?"  asked  Kirk. 

"No,"  said  Felicia,  "he  could  n't." 

"Then  it  was  me." 

"We-e-11,"  said  his  sister,  "possibly.  But 
when  he  opened  the  door,  in  came  the  wind, 
all  as  fresh  and  dewy  as  a  dawn-wind  can  be. 
It  ruffled  up  his  hair,  and  fluttered  the  curtains 
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at  the  windows,  and  ran  all  about  the   room. 
Then  it  said : 

"  T  am  the  wind.  I  give  you  the  breath  of 
the  dawn,  and  the  first  sigh  of  the  waking- 
fields  and  hedge-rows,  and  the  cool  stillness 
of  the  forest  that  is  always  awake.  Take  my 
birthday  kiss  upon  your  forehead!' 

"And  that  was  the  First  Gift.  The  person 
was  quite  surprised,  but 
he  was  very  m  u  c  h 
pleased,  too.  He  went  out 
and  brought  in  some 
bread  and  milk  for  his 
breakfast,  and  then  he 
went  to  get  some  water 
at  the  well.  There  was 
a  gentle,  delicious 
warmth  all  about  in  the 
air,  and  a  far-off,  round 
voice  said: 

"  'I  am  the  sun.  1 
wrap  you  in  a  glowing 
mantle  of  warmth  and 
light.  I  make  the  earth 
grow  and  sing  for  you. 
It  is  I  who  wake  the 
dawn-wind  and  the  birds. 
Take  my  warm  kiss  on 
your   upturned    face.' 

"And  that  was  the 
Second  Gift.  The  per- 
son thanked  the  sun  very 
much,  and  went  in,  with 
his  heart  all  warmed,  to 
eat  his  breakfast.  As  he 
sat  eating,  in  at  the  win- 
dow came  all  manner  of 
little  sounds — twitterings 
and  sighings  and  warb- 
lings  and  rustlings,  and 
all  the  little  voices  said 
together : 

"  'We  are  the  sounds 
of  the  open.  We  are 
the  birds  in  the  russet 
meadow,  and  the  whis- 
pering of  the  orchard 
trees,  the  cheep  of  the 


and  honeysuckle  over  the  wall.  We  arc 
the  clean,  cool,  mellowing  atmosphere  of  Sep- 
tember.    Breathe  our  sweetness !' 

"That  was  the  Fourth  Gift.  To  be  sure,  the 
nice  person  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  this 
time,  for  he  never  had  expected  such  a  thing. 
As  he  stooped  to  thank  the  delicious  scents,  he 
touched  a  little  clumpof  asters  bythe  door-.stone. 


KIRK    W.iS    K.NTUitO.NED    I.N    A    BIG    CAKVED    CUAIK"     (SEE    I'AUE    alj) 


crickets  in  the  long  grass. 


and  the  whole  hum- 
Take 


ming,  throbbing  voice  of  out-of-doors, 
our  kiss  upon  your  waiting  senses.' 

"That  was  the  Third  Gift.  The  person  ran 
out  at  the  door  to  thank  the  little  sounds,  when 
what  should  meet  him  but  a  host  of  the  most 
delicious  scents  ! 

"  'We  are  the  smell  of  the  tawny  grass,  and 
the  good  tang  of  the  wood-smoke.  We  are  the 
fragrance  of  ripening  apples  in  the  orchard, 


"  'Greeting !'  they  piped.  'We  are  the  flow- 
ers. We  are  the  asters  by  the  door,  and  bur- 
nished goldenrod  in  the  orchard;  trumpeting 
honeysuckle  on  the  fence,  sumach  burning  by 
the  roadside,  juicy  milkweed  by  the  gate.  Take 
our  cool,  green  kiss  on  your  gentle   fingers  !  ' 

"He  stroked  their  little  purple  heads,  and 
flung  himself  down  beside  thetu  for  a  moment, 
to  thank  them.  As  he  did  so,  a  big,  warm 
voice  came  from  beneath  him  : 
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"  i  am  tlic  earth.  I  am  the  cool  clasp  of 
the  tall  fjrass  by  the  gate.  I  am  the  crispness 
of  the  heath-jjrass  on  the  upland.  I  will  rock 
you  to  sleep  on  my  great,  grass-carpeted  breast. 
1  will  give  you  rest  and  sccuritv.  Take  my 
tircat  kiss  on  your  body.' 

"That  was  the  Si.\th  Gift.  Dear  me!  the 
person  was  delighted.  He  lay  with  his  cheek 
to  the  good  earth's  heart,  thanking  it,  when 
a  big,  gusty  voice  came  swinging  out  of  the 
cast. 

■■'I  am  the  sea.  I  give  you  the  sound  of 
water  about  the  boat's  bow,  and  the  cry  of 
the  gulls;  the  wet,  salt  smack  of  me.  the  tlamp 
fog  on  your  face,  and  the  call  out  into  the 
wide  places.' 

"The  per.son  jumiied  up  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  blue  glint  of  the  bay,  and  thanked  the 
sea  for  the  Seventh  Gift.  Then  he  went  into 
the  house  to  tidy  up  the  hearth.  As  he  came 
into  the  room,  a  queer,  gentle,  melodious  voice, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  organ,  said; 

■  i  am  Music.  I  hold  the  key  to  en- 
chantment. It  is  I  who  will  sum  up  for  you 
;dl  the  other  gifts  and  make  them  mine — and 
M>nrs.     Take  my  kiss  within  your  soul." 

•■.■\nd  that  was  the  Eighth  Gift."  Felicia 
paused. 

■'i'.ut  the  ninth?"  Kirk  whispered. 

"I  "ni  trying  to  think  of  it." 

Kirk  clapped  his  hands  suddenly, 

"/  know  what  it  was!"  he  cried.  "Don't 
you?    Oh,  rf()»7  you,  I'hil?" 

•No,  1  don't.  What  was  it?" 
"Shall  I  finish?"  Kirk  asked. 
"  Please  do." 

■■/\nd  the  per.son  said,  'Thank  you,'  to  the 
organ,"  Kirk  proceeded  gleefully;  "and  then 
in  the  door  what  should  stand  but  a  beautiful 
lady.  .\nd  she  said;  'I  'm  your  sister  Felicia — 
Happiness,'  .^nd  tluit  was. the  most  best  gift 
of  all'" 

"Naughty  per.son!"  said  Felicia.  "After  all 
those  really  nice  gifts!  But,  but  if  you  will 
have  it  that,  she  said,  'Take  my  kiss  upon  your 
heart  of  hearts.'     Oh,   Kirk — darling — I  love 


lidWERS  twined  Kirk's  chair  at  the  break- 
fast tabic — golden  honeysuckle,  a  sweet,  sec- 
ond blooming,  and  clematis  from  the  maestro's 
hedge.  Kirk  hung  above  it,  touching,  admir- 
ing, breathing  the  sweetness  of  the  honey- 
suckle; aware,  also,  of  many  others  of  the 
Nine  Gifts  already  perceptible  about  the  room. 
r>ut  his  fingers  encountered,  as  he  reached  for 
his  spoon,  a  number  of  more  substantial  pres- 
ents stacked  beside  his  plate.     There  was  the 


green  jersey  which  Felicia  had  been  knitting 
at  privately  for  some  time.  He  hauled  it  on 
over  his  head  at  once,  and  emerged  from  its 
embrace  into  his  sister's.  There  was,  too,  a 
model  boat,  quite  beautifully  rigged  and  fitted, 
the  painstaking  care  with  which  it  w^s  fash- 
ioned testifying  to  the  fact  that  Ken  had  not 
been  quite  so  forgetful  of  his  brother's  ap- 
jiroaching  birthday  as  he  had  seemed  to  be. 

"She  's  called  the  Cdcstinc,"  said  Ken,  as 
Kirk's  fingers  sought  out  rapturously  the  de- 
tails of  the  schooner.  "It  's  painted  on  her 
stern.  She  's  not  rigged  according  to  Hoyle, 
1  "m  afraid,  but  I  was  rather  shaky  about 
sonic  of  it." 

"She  has  a  flag,"  Kirk  crowed  delightedly. 
■"Two  of  'cm  I  And  a  little  anchor — and — " 
he  became  more  excited  as  he  found  each 
thing;  "oh.  Ken  I" 

There  was  another  gift — a  flat  one.  A  book 
of  five  or  six  short  stories  and  poems  that  Kirk 
had  loved  best  to  hear  his  sister  read — all 
written  out  in  Braillle  for  him  in  many  of 
I'clicia's  spare  hours.  Now  he  could  read 
them  himself,  when  Phil  had  no  time  to  give 
liim.  Breakfast  was  quite  neglected;  the 
cereal  grew  cold.  Kirk,  who  had  not,  indeed, 
expected  so  much  as  the  nine  gifts  of  Phil's 
tale,  was  quite  overcome  by-  these  things, 
which  his  lirother  and  sister  had  feared  were 
little  enough.  There  was  one  thing  more — 
some  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  P.raillc 
characters,  tucked  beside  Kirk's  plate. 

"That  's  Ken's  handiwork,"  Felicia  said, 
hastily  disclaiming  any  finger  in  the  enter- 
prise.   "I  don't  know  xvhat  you  may  find !" 

"It  's  perfectly  all  right,  now,"  Ken  pro- 
tested. '■^'ou  '11  see !  You  can  read  it,  can't 
you.  Kirk  ?" 

Kirk  was  frowning  and  laughing  at  once. 

"It's  a  little  bit  funny,"  he  said.  "But  I 
did  n't  know  vou  could  do  it  at  all.    Oh,  listen 


In    It 


f" 


lie    dcclainird 
pauses ; 


the     following 


with 


"TO     MV    RELATIVR.    K. 
"\Vnn,i:  I  am  at   my  watery  work 

.\U   up   and   down   the   bay, 
I   think  about  my  brother  Kirk 

A  million  times  a  day. 

".MI  day  my  job  seems  play  lo  me. 
My  duties  they  are  liRht, 
Because  I  know  I   'm  goin^  to  see 
My  brother  Kirk  that  night, 

"I   ponder  over,  at  my  biz. 
How  nice  he  is 
(That   smile  of  his  !). 
And  eke  his  cheerful,  open  phiz. 
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And  also  I  am  proud  of  him, 
I  sing  the  praises  loud  of  him, 
And  all  the  wondering  multitude  at  once  exclaims  : 
"Gee  Whiz!" 

"It  seems  this  relative  of  mine 
Is  going  to  have  a  fete. 
They  tell  me  that  he  '11  now  be  nine. 
Instead  of  half-past  eight. 
How  simply  fine  ! 
We  '11  dance  and  dine  I 
We  '11  pass  the  foaming  bowl  of  wine  ! 
And  here  's  our  toast 
(We  proudly  boast 
There  is  n't  any  need  to  urge  us)  : 
Hip,  Hipf  Hooray  for  Kirklcigh  Sturgis.'" 

Ken  gave  the  three  cheers  promptly,  and 
then  said :  "That  one  "s  silly.  The  other  's  the 
way  I  really  feel.  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
read  it  aloud  !" 

Kirk,  who  had  opened  his  mouth  to  be,s;in 
the  next  page,  closed  it  again,  and  followed 
the  lines  of  the  Braille  in  silence.  This  is 
what  he  read : 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  day  you  were  born, 

I  found  a  fairy  under  a  thorn ; 

He  looked  at  me  hard,  he  looked  at  me  queerly. 

And  he  said,  "Ah,  Ken,  you  shall  love  him  dearly." 

I  was  then  myself  but  a  wee  small  lad. 

But  I  well  remember  the  look  that  he  had ; 

And  I  thought  that  his  words  came  wondrous  true, 

For  whom  could  I   love  more  dear  than  you  ? 

To-day  at  dawn  I  was  out  alone, 

I  found  a  wee  fairy  beside  a  stone; 

And  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  me,  far  above  him, 

"Ah,  Ken,  you  have  only  bcgjni  to  love  him  !" 

There  could  be  no  possible  answer  to  this 
but  a  rush  from  Kirk  and  an  onslaught  of 
hugs,  from  which  it  was  long  before  Ken 
could  disentangle  himself. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done!"  Ken  cried.  "Yes, 
of  course,  I  mean  it,  silly!  But  do,  do  have 
a  care — we  're  all  mixed  up  with  the  marma- 
lade and  the  oatmeal,  as  it  is  1" 

Ken  had  proclaimed  the  day  a  half-holiday 
for  himself,  but  Kirk  was  to  go  with  him  on 
the  morning  trip,  and  Phil,  too,  if  she  wanted 
to  go.  She  did  want,  so  Applegate  Farm  was 
locked  up,  and  three  radiant  Sturgises  walked 
the  warm,  white  ribbon  of  Winterbottom  Road 
to  the  Dutchman.  Kirk  was  allowed  to  steer 
the  boat,  under  constant  orders  from  Ken,  who 
compared  the  wake  to  an  inebriated  corkscrew. 
He  also  caught  a  fish  over  the  stern,  while 
Ken  was  loading  up  at  Bayside.  Then,  to 
crown  the  day's  delight,  under  the  door  at 
Applegate,  when  they  returned,  was  thrust  a 
silver-edged  note  from  the  maestro,  inviting 
them  all  to  supper  at  his  house,  in  honor  of 
the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

"roses  in  the  moonlight" 

The  maestro's  house  wore  always  a  mantle 
of  gentle  aloofness,  like  something  forgotten 
among  its  overgrown  garden  paths.  To  Kirk, 
it  was  a  place  under  a  spell ;  to  the  others,  who 
could  see  its  grave,  vine-covered,  outer  walls 
and  its  dim  interior  crowded  with  strange  and 
wonderful  things,  it  seemed  a  lodging-place 
for  memories,  among  which  the  maestro 
inoved  as  if  he  himself  were  living  a  remem- 
bered dream. 

On  this  rich  September  afternoon,  they 
found  him  standing  on  the  upper  terrace, 
waiting  for  them.  He  took  Kirk's  hand,  of- 
fered his  arm  gallantly  to  Felicia,  and  they 
all  entered  the  high-studded  hall,  where  the 
firelight,  reaching  rosy  shafts  from  the  li- 
brary, played  catch-as-catch-can  with  the 
shadows. 

Supper,  a  little  later,  was  served  in  the 
dining-room — the  first  meal  that  the  Sturgises 
had  eaten  there.  Tall  candles  burned  in  taller 
silver  candlesticks ;  their  light  flowed  gently 
across  the  gleaming  cloth,  touched  the  maes- 
tro's white  hair,  and  lost  itself  timidly  in  the 
dim  area  outside  the  table.  Kirk  was  en- 
throned in  a  big  carved  chair  at  the  foot  of 
the  table,  very  grave  and  happy,  with  a  candle 
at  either  side. 

"A  fit  shrine  for  devotion,"  murmured  the 
maestro,  looking  across  at  him,  and  then, 
turning,  busied  himself  vigorously  with  the 
carving. 

It  was  a  quite  wonderful  supper — banquet 
would  have  been  a  more  fitting  name  for  it, 
the  Sturgises  thought.  For  such  food  was  not 
seen  on  the  little  table  at  Applegate  Farm. 
And  there  was  raspberry  wine,  in  which  to 
drink  Kirk's  health,  and  the  maestro  stood  up 
and  made  a  beautiful  speech.  There  was  also 
a  cake,  with  nine  candles  flaring  bravely, — no 
one  had  ever  before  thought  to  give  Kirk  a 
birthday  cake  with  candles  that  he  could  not 
see, — and  he  was  deeply  impressed. 

And  after  it  was  all  over,  they  gathered 
content  about  the  library  fire,  and  the  maestro 
went  to  the  piano. 

"Kirk,"  he  said  quietly,  "I  have  no  very  ex- 
citing present  for  you.  But  once,  long  ago,  I 
made  a  song  for  a  child  on  his  birthday.  He 
was  just  as  old  as  you.  He  has  no  longer  any 
need  of  it — so  I  give  it,  my  dear,  to  you.  It 
is  the  greatest  gift  I  have  to  give." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  there  crept  into 
the  fi relit  room  the  star-clear  notes  of  a  little 
prelude.     Then  the  maestro  sang  softly : 
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"Roses  in  the  moonlight. 

To-night  all  thine. 
Pale  in  the  shade,  and  bright 

In  the  star-shine ; 
Roses  and  lilies  white. 

Dear  child  of  mine  '. 

My  heart   I  give  to  thee. 
This  day  all  thine ; 

At  thy  feet  let  it  be- 
lt is  the  sign 

Of  all  thou  art  to  nic. 
Dear  child — " 

But  the  poor  maestro  could  not  finish  the 
verse.  He  swung  about  on  the  piano-stool, 
trying  to  frame  a  laughing  apology.  Kirk 
went  to  him  instantly,  both  hands  outstretched 
in  his  haste.  His  fingers  found  the  maestro's 
bowed  shoulders ;  his  arms  went  tight  about 
the  maestro's  neck.  In  his  passionately  whis- 
pered confidence  the  old  gentleman  must  have 
found  solace,  for  he  presently  smiled, — a  real 
smile, — and  then,  still  keeping  Kirk  beside 
him,  began  playing  a  sonata.  Ken  and  Felicia, 
smik  unobtrusively  in  the  big  chairs  at  the 
hearth,  were  each  aware  of  a  subtle  kindred- 
ship  between  these  two  at  the  piano — a  some- 
thing which  they  could  not  altogether  under- 
stand. 

"He  brings  out  a  side  of  Kirk  that  we  don't 
know  about,"  l-'elicia  thought.  "It  must  be 
the  music.    Oh,  what  music!" 

It  was  difficult  to  leave  a  place  of  such  di- 
vine sounds,  but  Kirk's  bedtime  was  long  past, 
and  the  moon  stood  high  and  cold  above  the 
maestro's  garden. 

"Is  it  shining  on  all  the  empty  pools  and 
things?"  Kirk  asked,  at  the  hedge. 

"Yes,  and  on  the  meadow,  and  the  silver 
roof  of  Applegate  Farm,"  Phil  told  him. 

"'Roses  in  the  moonlight,  to-night  all  thine,'  " 
Kirk  sang  dreamily. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  sing  it  so 
soon  ?"  Ken  gasped. 

"He  ran  away  in  the  moonlight,"  Kirk  mur- 
mured.   "Away  to  sea.    .Would  you.  Ken  ?" 

"Not  if  I  had  a  father  like  the  maestro  and  a 
brother  like  you,''  said  Ken,  fitting  the  key  to 
the  door  of  Applegate  Farm. 

A  VERY  few  days  after  Kirk  had  begun  on  his 
new  year,  he  and  Felicia  went  into  Asquam  to 
collect  a  few  things  of  whicli  tlie  farm-house 
stood  in  need.  For  there  had  been  a  hint  that 
Mrs.  Sturgis  might  soon  leave  Hilltop,  and 
Felicia  was  determined  that  Applegate  Farm 
should  wear  its  best  face  for  her  inother,  who 
did  not,  as  yet,  even  know  of  its  existence.  A 
great  many  little  things,  which  Felicia  had 
long  been  meaning  to  buy,  now  seemed  to  find 


a  legitimate  hour  for  their  purchase.  So  she 
and  Kirk  went  a  round  of  The  Asquam  Utility 
Emporium,  B.  B.  Jones  Co.,  and  the  Beacon 
Light  Store,  from  each  of  which  places  of 
business  they  emerged  with  anotlier  package. 

"I  told  Ken  we  'd  meet  him  at  the  boat," 
Felicia  said,  "so  we  might  as  well  walk  over 
there  now,  and  all  come  home  together.  Oh, 
how  thick  the  fog  is !" 

"Is  it?"  Kirk  said.  "Oh,  yes,  there  goes  the 
siren." 

"I  can  hardly  see  the  Dutchman,  it  's  so 
white  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  Ken  is  n't  there 
— he  must  have  gone  with  Hop  to  see  about 
something." 

"Let  's  wait  in  the  boat,"  Kirk  suggested. 
"I  love  the  gluggy  way  it  sounds,  and  the  way 
it  sloshes  up  and  down." 

They  put  the  bundles  on  the  wharf  and 
climbed  into  the  boat.  The  water  slapped  vig- 
orously against  its  side,  for  the  tide  was  rini- 
ning,  and  above,  a  wraith-Iikc  gull  occasionally 
dropped  one  creaking,  querulous  cry. 

"Goodness!"  Felicia  exclaimed,  "with  all  our 
shopping,  I  forgot  the  groceries  !  I  'II  run  back. 
I  '11  not  be  a  minute.    Tell  Ken  when  he  comes.'' 

She  scrambled  up  the  steps  and  ran  down 
the  pier,  calling  back  to  Kirk:  "Stay  just 
where  you  are  1" 

There  were  more  people  in  the  grocery 
store  than  Felicia  had  ever  seen  there,  for  it 
was  near  the  closing  hour.  She  was  obliged 
to  wait  much  longer  than  she  had  expected. 
When  she  returned  to  the  wharf.  Ken  was  not 
in  sight.     Neither  was  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

"How  queer !"  Phil  thought.  "Ken  must 
have  taken  her  out.  How  funny  of  him;  they 
knew  I  was  coming  right  back." 

She  sat  down  on  a  pile-head  and  began  hum- 
ming to  herself  as  she  counted  over  her  pack- 
ages and  added  up  her  expenditure.  She 
looked  up  presently,  and  saw  Ken  walking 
toward  her.  He  was  alone.  Even  then,  it  was 
a  whole  second  before  there  came  over  her  a 
hideous,  sickening  rush  of  fear. 

She  flew  to  meet  him.  "\\'here  's  the  boat--- 
Ken,  where  's  the  boat?" 

"Tlie  boat?  I  left  her  temporarily  tied  up. 
What  's  the  mat — "  At  that  moincnt  he  saw 
the  empty  gray  water  at  the  pier  head.  Two 
breathless  voices  spoke  together : 

"Where's  Kirk?" 

"He  was  in  the  boat,"  Felicia  gasped  hoarse- 
ly.   "I  ran  back  after  the  groceries." 

Ken  was  at  the  end  of  the  wharf  in  one 
agonized  leap.  In  another  second  he  had 
the  frayed,  wet  end  of  rope  in  his  hand. 

"That  salvaged  line !"  he  said.    "Phil,  could 
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n't  vou  .^'I'l.'  that  only  her  stcni-line  was  made 
fast?  I  left  her  half-moored  till  I  came  back. 
That  rope  was  rotten,  and  it  got  jammed  in 
here  and  chafed  till  it  parted." 

"It  's  my  fault,"  Felicia  breathed. 

"Mine,"  Ken  snapped.  "Oh,  my  heavens ! 
look  at  the  fos !" 

"And  the  tide?"  Felicia  hardly  dared  ask. 

"Going'  out — to  sea." 


ttjFR'CE 


■     AND  THE  TIDE!'     FELICIA   HAKDLY  DAEBD   ASK" 

A  blank,  hideous  silence  followed,  broken 
only  by  the  reiterated  warning  of  the  dismal 
siren  at  the  lighthouse. 

"It  's  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack. A  boat  would  have  to  comb  every  foot 
of  the  bay  in  this  fog.  and  night  's  coming. 
How  long  have  you  been  gone?"' 

Felicia  looked  at  her  watch.  She  was  as- 
tonished to  find  it  had  been  over  half  an  hour. 

"Heaven  knows  where  the  boat  could  have 

(.To  be 


got  to  in  half  an  hour,"  Ken  muttered,  "with 
this  tide.  And  the  wind  's  going  to  sea,  too." 
Felicia  shook  him  wildly  by  the  arm.  "Do  you 
realize — Kirk  's  in  that  boat  ?'"  she  moaned. 
"Kirk  's  in  that  boat — do  you  realize  it?" 
Ken  tore  himself  free. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  realize  it,"  he  said  in 
a  harsh,  high  voice.  "Get  back  to  the  house, 
Phil.  You  can't  do  anything.  I  'm  going  to 
the  harbor  master  now — I  'm  go- 
ing everywhere.  I  may  not  be 
back  to-night."  He  gave  her  a 
little  push,  "Go,  Phil." 

But  he  ran  after  her.  "Poor 
old  Phil — must  n't  worry,"  he 
said  gently.  "Get  back  to  the 
farm  before  it  's  dark  and  have  it 
all  cheerful  for  us  when  we  come 
in — Kirk  and  I." 

And  then  he  plunged  into  the 
reek,  and  Felicia  heard  the  quick 
beat  of  his  steps  die  away  down 
the  wharf. 

The  harbor  master  was  prompt 
in  action,  but  not  encouraging. 
He  got  of¥  with  Ken  in  his  power 
boat  in  surprisingly  short  order. 
The  coast  guard,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  very  urgent  telephone 
message,  launched  the  surf-boat, 
and  tried  vainly  to  pierce  the 
blank  wall  of  fog — now  darken- 
ing to  twilight  —  with  their  big 
searchlight.  Lanterns,  lost  at 
once  in  the  murk,  began  to  issue 
from  wharf-houses  as  men  started 
on  foot  up  the  shore  of  the  baw 
Ken,  in  the  little  hopelessmotor- 
boat,  sat  straining  his  eyes  beyond 
the  dripping  bow,  till  he  saw 
nothing  but  flashes  of  light  that 
did  not  exist.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man—  the  Flying  Dutchman 
— why  had  he  not  known  that  she 
must  be  a  boat  of  ill  omen?  Joe 
Pasquale — drowned  in  February. 
"We  got  him,  but  we  never  did 
find  his  boat" — -"cur'ous  tide-racks  'round  here 
— cur'ous  tide-racks." 

The  harbor  master  was  really  saying  that, 
now,  as  he  had  said  it  before.  Yes,  the  tide 
ran  cruelly  fast  beside  the  boat,  black  and 
swirling  and  deep.  A  gaunt  something  loomed 
into  the  light  of  the  lantern,  and  made  Ken's 
heart  leap.  It  was  only  a  can-buoy,  lifting 
lonely  to  the  swell. 

Far  off,  the  siren  raised  its  mourning  voice. 

continued) 


HOW  WOULD  VOU  PLAN  A  CITY? 

By  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 


I  SUPPOSE  you  liave  always  taken  the  city  or 
town  you  live  in  for  granted — just  as  it  is. 
One  is  likely  to  feel  that  all  the  various  streets 
ami  public  squares  were  always  about  as  they 
are.  But  often  you  would  be  greatly  surprised 
to  know  just  how  they  all  happened — why 
First  Avenue,  let  us  say,  never  goes  in  a 
straight  line,  hut  crawls  all  over  the  map,  like 
the  trail  of  a  distracted  cow!  .\nd  then, 
there  's  the  street  right  in  front  of  your  house. 
Perhaps  it  may  go  straight  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance and  suddenly  dodge  off  to  the  left  and 
then  come  sneaking  back  again,  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  in  the  world  ! 

Suppose  you  get  out  your  encyclopedia  and 
look  at  the  street  plan  of  Boston,  and  then 
at  that  of  Washington,  and  then  at  that  of 
Philadelphia.  Perhaps  they  will  all  three  start 
you  thinking  about  city  plans,  and  what  they 
might   mean.      For,   after  all.   cities  should   be 


had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  planning  it 
beforehand?  Or  do  the  streets  look  as  though 
they  "just  happened"?  In  fact,  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  this  latter  view  is  correct.  Speak- 
ing of  distracted  cows,  you  probably  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  old  streets  of  Boston 
merely  followed  the  ancient  paths  wo'n  by 
the  early  colonial  cows,  walking  back  and 
forth  from  the  pasture  to  their  barns  1  And 
one  may  well  believe  it-^— so  strangely  do  they 
curve  and  twist !  And  they  sometimes  seem 
tremendously  inconvenient !  When  the  sub- 
urbs of  Boston  began  to  spread  out,  folks 
knew   better — as   you   can   see. 

.\n(l  now  look  at  the  map  of  Philadelphia — 
especially  that  great  section  lying  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  ^^'as  it 
planned  before  it  was  laid  out,  do  you  think? 
Well,  you  suspect  that  it  may  have  been.  For 
here    w'e    find    the    streets    running    regularly 


OUANOE,  NEW  JEBSBY.  AS  KEI'LANNED  BY  A  FOlHTEEN-YEAJt-OLI)  BOY 

planned    just    as   carefully    as    houses — indeed  north   and   south,   and   east   and    west,    cutting 
a  great  deal  more  carefully  !  the   city   into   innumerable   "s(|uares"    that   are 
How  about  that  plan  of  Boston?     Especially  very  nearly  square,  too.     There  are  no  wind- 
Old  Boston.     Does  it  look  as  though  any  one  ing  cow-paths.     It  looks  as  regular  as  a  grid. 
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Perhaps  the  old  Quaker,  William  Penn,  knew 
what  he  was  about,  when  he  decided  to  start 
a  city  on  the  Delaware. 

Now  I  wonder  if  you  can  see  any  flaw  in 
such  a  plan — for  instance,  when  it  grows  too 
large.  You  see,  Penn  never  imagined  what 
an  enormous  area  this  city  was  finally  to  cover. 


straight  to  the  center,  and  perhaps  from  other 
diagonal   directions,  too. 

So  the  gridiron  plan  is  good — when  you 
have  a  small  city.  But  when  you  have  a  large 
city  you  must  have  a  more  direct  way  of  go- 
ing to  its  center  than  by  wandering  around 
the  two  shorter  sides  of  very  large  triangles ! 


Pr.AK  OP  A  WHOLE  CITT  INVENTED  BY  A  THUiTEEN-YEAR-OLD  BOY  AND  WHICH  WON 
A  COMPETITION  IN  CITY  PLANNING 


Suppose  this  great  space  to  be  nicely  and 
evenly  covered  with  "squares,"  and  that  you 
wanted  to  go  from  the  northeast  corner  to 
the  center  of  the  city  (where  the  City  Hall  is). 
How  would  you  do  it?  Well,  you  would  prob- 
ably have  to  go  south  until  you  reached  the 
street  the  City  Hall  was  on,  and  then  west 
along  that  street  till  you  reached  it.  That  is, 
you  woiilej  travel  along  the  sides — the  two 
smaller  sides — of  a  right-angled  triangle.  If 
you  are  only  a  short  distance  from  the  City 
Hall  when  you  start,  then  it  does  n't  make 
much  difference.  But  if  you  are  several  miles 
away,  then  to  go  along  the  two  smaller  sides 
of  such  a  large  triangle  takes  up  much  more 
time  by  far  than  it  would  take  to  go  along 
the  long  side  of  it !  That  is,  it  would  be  a 
great  time-saver  if  there  were  a  diagonal 
avenue    running    from    the    northeast    corner 


Therefore,  rather  late,  it  is  true,  Philadel- 
phia has  set  about  making  such  diagonals. 
Already,  from  the  City  Hall,  they  have  torn 
away  all  kinds  of  buildings  to  the  northwest, 
and  made,  right  through  the  city,  a  diagonal 
avenue  going  in  that  direction  all  the  way  to 
Fairmount  Park,  one  of  the  largest  municipal 
parks  in  the  world.  And  this,  I  dare  say.  is 
just  a  beginning. 

And  now  suppose  you  look  at  the  map  of 
the  capital  of  the  United  States.  Ah  !  does  n't 
this  look  as  if  it  were  indeed  planned  carefully 
before  it  was  built?  For  here  you  see  not  only 
the  parallel  streets  cutting  each  other  at  right 
angles,  but  you  see  fine  diagonals  running  not 
to  any  one  center,  but  several  centers,  not  only 
making  it  easy  to  reach  any  part  of  the  city 
from  any  other  part,  but  aiding  also  to  render 
it  possible  to  develop  the  whole  idea  in  a  man- 
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ner  by  whicli  it  has  grown  more  and  more  into 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cities. 

So,  you  see,  there  are  many  things,  a  great 
many  things,  to  think  about,  when  it  comes  to 
])lanning  a  city  ! 

Then  there  is  the  park  question,  for  a  city 
should  have  large  public  parks  reasonably  near 
at  hand.     And  there  is  also  the  school  problem. 

r  not  only  nnist  there  be  a  .sufficient  number 

f  schools,  but,  in  an  ideal  city,  each  of  these 

'iDuld  have  plenty  of  room  around  it,  as  well 

,i->  large  playgrounds  also,  yes,  with  grass,  even, 

and  trees ! 

Then,  if  there  is  any  manufacturing  at  all. 
tills  must  be  arranged  for,  .so  that  the  factories 
and  their  employees  need  not  be  jammed  and 
cramped  into  abominably  narrow  quarters,  as 
in  New  York  City,  but  can  be  well  spread 
out,  so  that  the  buildings  can  have  abundant 
room,  light  and  air,  and  the  employees  decent 
places  to  live  in.  And  the  factories  must  have 
their  railroad  connections  near  by,  and,  when 
possible,  shipping  connections  on  bay  or  river 
close  at  hand. 

.\nd  then  there  must  be  fire  protection,  a 
civic  center,  where  the  municipal  buildings  can 
be  gathered  together,  and  a  business  center, 
and  .so  on.  As  you  can  see,  there  is  a  lot  to 
be  considered  in  this  matter  of  city  planning ! 


There  is  a  school  that  begins  a  study  of 
city  government  with  an  interest  in  this  very 
subject.  Before  you  can  govern  a  city  you 
must  have  a  city  I  Is  n't  that  true?  So  these 
classes  of  hoys,  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
years  old,  begin  by  trying  to  plan  a  city.  They 
do  this  at  first  without  any  preparation  or 
study  of  the  subject.  And  you  never  saw  more 
badly  planned  cities  in  your  life!  (Just  as 
bad,  perhaps,  as  some  actual  ones  you  may 
have  seen  or  know  of!) 

Then  they  discuss  the  matter.  Tentative 
plans  are  worked  out  on  the  blackboard.  Par- 
allel avenues  and  diagonals  and  "centers"  are 
finally  evolved,  along  witli  parks,  playgrounds, 
and  other  necessary  or  desirable  features. 

And  then,  by  and  by,  they  have  a  competition 
in  city  planning,  and  some  grown-up  folks 
(who  probably  have  n't  thought  a  great  deal 
about  such  things  themselves!)  might  well  be 
astonished  at  the  excellent  plans  these  lads 
turn  out — excellent  in  design  and  in  work- 
manship ! 

Sometime,  when  there  is  a  rainy  day  on 
hand,  and  you  don't  (|nite  know  what  to  do, 
try  your  hand  at  planning  a  city.  And,  if  you 
don't  want  to  invent  a  brand-new  one,  it  is 
really  good  fun  to  take  one  that  you  already 
know,  an('  plan  it  over  again ! 
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THE  MAGIC  GEM 

BY  CHARLES  A.  FEDERER  AND  GEORGE   VAN   SCHAICK 


In  the  street  of  the  fihgree  workers  and  cut- 
ters of  gems,  in  the  city  of  Bagdad,  no  man 
toiled  so  hard,  for  scant  reward,  as  Vereef 
the  Polisher.  His  wife  Yamlika  sorrowed,  and 
the  children  were  ill  clad  and  often  hungry, 
but  nothing  she  could  say  would  stcip  him 
from  taking  undue  time  over  his  work,  seeking 
to  better  perfection,  and  poring  for  days  over 
gems  he  should  have  taken  to  their  owners 
and  obtained  from  them  the  dinars  to  which 
he  was  entitled. 

One  day,  before  the  window  at  which  he 
worked,  came  a  stranger,  who  stood  there,  be- 
tween Vereef  and  his  light,  till  the  polisher 
begged  him  many  times  to  stand  aside.  But  he 
never  stirred,  and  at  last  Vereef  became  angry. 

"O  man  of  ill  omen !"  he  cried.  "Other  shops 
are  plenty  before  which  thou  canst  stop !  Get 
thee  out  of  my  sight  before  I  take  thckoorbash 
to  thee !" 

He  rose,  and  from  the  wall  took  the  whip 
of  hide  stripped  from  river-horses,  used  to 
chase  away  stray,  pestering  dogs. 

"I  have  one  hundred  dinars,"  then  said  the 
man,  turning  evil  eyes  on  him.  "I  will  gi\"e 
them  for  the  gem  thou  art  polishing." 

"Hence  with  thee!"  shouted  Vereef.  "The 
stone  is  worth  far  more  and  belongs  to  the 
grand  vizier!" 

"Then  I  will  give  a  thousand  dinars !"  in- 
sisted the  stranger. 

''  'T  is  not  mine  to  sell !  Get  out  of  my  sight 
before  I  strike  thee  !"  shouted  Vereef.  angrily. 

The  man  shook  his  fist,  uttering  maledictions, 
and  hastened  away  to  the  outer  gates  of  Bag- 
dad, where  waited  his  caravan  of  camels  and 
horses  and  mares  with  their  colt.s,  with  the 
slaves  that  looked  after  the  lading  of  the 
beasts.  There  the  man  searched  a  box  of  brass 
inlaid  with  ebony,  and  from  it  he  took  a  large 
stone  which  he  placed  in  his  bosom  and  hur- 
ried to  the  Sultan's  palace,  where  Has.san  Al 
Khoras.san  dispensed  justice,  punishing  and 
giving  reward.  When  his  turn  came  he  bowed 
till  his  brow  touched  the  dust. 

"Great  Sultan !"  he  cried,  "I  am  the  mer- 
chant Ibn  ben  Ouardan,  and  in  my  travels  I 
purchased  a  gem  fit  only  for  kings.  'T  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  and  the  brightest,  yet  one 
side  needs  slight  polishing." 

From  his  bosom  he  drew  the  stone,  which 
Mohammed  ben  Omar,  the  grand  vizier,  handed 
to  the  sultan,  with  due  obeisance. 


When  the  great  one  held  the  stone  he  was 
dazed  at  its  brilliancy  and  stricken  dumb  by 
its  hue  and  amazed  at  its  size. 

"Some  clumsy  child  of  evil  has  spoiled  it," 
he  said  at  last,  "for  one  facet  lacks  luster.  Yet 
it  is  indeed  a  marvelous  stone.  O  vizier,  have 
brought  to  me  at  once  the  ablest  polisher  of 
gems  in  Bagdad  !" 

"To  hear  is  to  obey !"  bowed  the  vizier,  who 
hastened  so  that  by  the  time  a  man  could  have 
eaten  a  score  of  dates  he  returned  with  Vereef, 
who  trembled  in  his  babooshes  at  being  haled 
before  the  sultan.  But  when  the  stone  was 
placed  in  his  hands  his  eyes  grew  wide  and  his 
breath  stopped. 

".V  wonder !"  he  cried  at  last ;  "but  some 
luckless  one  has  well  nigh  spoiled  it  in  the 
polishing!" 

"Canst  thou  cure  the  gem  and  make  it  per- 
fect ?"  asked   the  sultan. 

"Yes,  O  Great  King,  but  only  after  much 
toil   for  many  weeks,"  he  replied. 

Then  Ibn  ben  Ouardan  was  sent  away,  after 
his  spare  camels  had  been  laden  with  the  gold 
of  the  purchase.  But  before  he  went  he  gave 
an  evil  glance  at  \'ereef,  who  also  went  home, 
guarded  by  janizaries  against  thieves. 

Then  for  weeks  and  months  he  toiled,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  a  magic  gem ;  and  when 
night  came  the  facet  had  a  purer  glint,  but  at 
dawn  it  was  rough  and  dull  again,  till  at  last 
lie  was  in  despair  and  Yamlika  and  the  chil- 
dren were  unhappy,  while  AH,  the  young  black 
slave,  was  often  in  tears. 

Then  came  the  sultan,  one  day,  and  grew 
angry  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  progress. 

"d  Sultan!  Chief  of  the  Faithful!"  cried 
Vereef,  prostrate  on  the  floor.  "  'T  is  a  stone 
of  strange  nature.  I  polish  and  polish,  but  at 
cock-crow  't  is  dull  again.  In  the  water  of 
Bagdad,  perchance,  or  in  the  fine  oil  or  the 
dust  of  gems  used  here  there  may  be  some- 
thing unsuitable.  In  Amster-dam  in  the  Hol- 
low Land  are  cunning  polishers.  Mayhap  there 
I  could  get  better  oil  and  dust  and  accomplish 
the  work — for  no  greater  skill  than  mine  may 
be  found,  as  all  know." 

"I  have  heard,"  said  the  sultan.  "Go  thou 
forth  with  the  gem,  leaving  all  else  behind, 
save  one  trustworthy  slave.  If  in  a  half-year 
thou  art  not  back,  with  the  gem  well  polished, 
thy  house  will  be  razed,  thy  wife  and  children 
made  slaves,  thv  name  used  for  a  niale<liction  !" 
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So  on  the  next  day  X'ereef,  mounted  on  a 
mule  from  the  sultan's  stables,  and  followeil 
by  the  lad  Ali,  tore  himself  away,  with  many 
tears.  Thus  he  traveled  lonj;  toward  the  Hol- 
low Land.  Rut  one  day  at  dawn,  as  the  two 
slept,  came  a  half-score  of  robbers,  who 
pounced  upon  them,  carrying  away  the  mule 
and  the  bag  in  which  was  the  stone,  that  had 
been  mounted  on  a  ring.  Vereef  and  ."Mi  were 
left  well  nigh  naked,  and  nearly  dead  with  the 
many  blows. 

W'liKN'  Ali  roused  himself  to  consciousness  he 
found  X'ereef  groaning  and  trying  to  sit  up. 

■■.\llah  !"  cried  the  polisher,  "my  body  is  but 
one  great'  pain,  and  I  .sorrow  that  death  did  not 
come.  In  a  desert  are  we,  with  the  mule  gone 
and  the  food  stolen  and  the  sultan's  gem  car- 
ried away !" 

When  .\li  sought  to  comfort  him,  \'ereef 
wept  tile  harder.  Just  then  the  lad,  spying 
about  liim,  saw  an  eagle  that  dragged  itself 
on  the  ground. 

"It  is  a  fowl  forbidden  to  true  believers,"  he 
said,  "but  we  are  starved.  The  bird  is  in  evil 
|)liglit.  Perhaps  I  may  catch  it  and  find  a 
little  meat  on  its  bones!" 

So  he  ran  after  the  eagle,  which  seemed 
much  weakened.  ^'et  when  .Mi  sought  to 
catch  it,  the  bird  hurried  along  the  ground 
with  its  cloud-cleaving  wings  all  bedraggled 
and  its  plumes  all  ruffled,  .\lways  he  kept  a 
little  ahead  of  .-\li  till  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  Vereef;  but  finally  Ali  came  up  to  the  fowl, 
which  sought  to  defend  itself  with  beak  and 
talons,  until,  exhausted,  he  at  least  ceased  to 
threaten,  and  -Mi  saw  that  an  arrow  had 
pierced  the  great  wing. 

"It  is  very  thin  and  feeble  and  sorely  hurt," 
sighed  .'\li,  breaking  the  shaft  beneath  the  head 
and  drawing  the  arrow  out.  "Surely  there  is  no 
meat  worth  eating  on  its  bones,  and  it  suffers 
even  as  T  do,  so  let  me  leave  it  in  peace." 

The  bird  then  rose  to  its  feet,  unfolded  its 
pinions,  and  ran  a  few  .steps  along  the  ground, 
till  at  last  he  rose  and  spurned  the  wind  again. 
Yet  he  flew  low,  close  to  earth,  and  uttered 
cries,  circling  about  .Mi  all  the  while.  When 
the  lad  looked  about  him  he  realized  that  he 
was  lost,  and,  dazed  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
staggered  away  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
eagle,  toward  a  far  mountain  that  loomed  on 
the  horizon. 

.At  last  he  reached  its  foot.  A  few  trees 
were  high  up  above  the  cliffs,  and  Ali  began 
to  scramble  up,  with  the  eagle  slowly  circling 
above  him,  till  he  stood  on  the  mountain-top 
where,  not  far  awav,  he  saw  a  palace,  toward 


which  he  dragged  himself.  And  the  eagle 
seemed  to  guide  him  toward  a  gate  that  was 
in  the  great  wall. 

"Perchance  I  may  find  food  here,"  Ali  told 
himself,  "and  be  able  to  bring  some  hack  to 
my  poor  master !" 

So  he  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  huge  wall  and  out  again  into  a 
great  courtyard,  in  the  middle  of  which  played 


•    11.'  THOU  WILT  NOT  I'OME.  THK.N  CO  TO  THE  CAURION- 
E.\TEHS  HEI.OWr   HE  ItOAKED"     (SEE  NEXT  PA(IE) 

a  fountain.  There,  upon  the  ground,  he  saw 
the  robber  band,  all  sleeping  soundly  as  they 
lay  upon  their  cloaks.  At  this  sight  Ali's 
limbs  shook  witli  fear.  Anotlier  door  was  close 
at  hand.  On  tiptoes,  he  crept  to  it  and  entered 
a  room  thickly  carpeted  with  rugs  of  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand  and  whose  walls  were  hung 
witli  curtains  of  sombre  velvet. 
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Behind  one  of  these  he  slipped  swiftly,  for 
through  the  folds  he  saw  the  robber  chief,  lying 
upon  a  couch  of  ivory  and  precious  metals. 
And  behold  !  In  his  hands  was  the  magic  gem, 
which  he  turned  about  and  admired  before 
slipping  the  ring  on  his  finger.  Yet  the  ring  of 
\''ereef  was  much  too  large  for  him ;  and  after 
gazing  at  it  for  a  long  time,  he  took  it  off  and 
placed  it  in  a  pouch  beneath  his  pillow.  Finally, 
his  flashing  eyes  dulled  and  closed  in  sleep, 
and  Ali  crept  toward  him,  silent  as  a  moving 
shadow.  With  a  beating  heart,  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  gem,  slipped  it  in  a  fold  of  the 
long  scarlet  sash  that  was  wound  about  his 
body,  and  retraced  his  steps. 

In  the  court,  one  of  the  robbers  moved  and 
Ali  stopped  breathing.  But  the  man  turned 
and  snored  loudly,  whereupon  the  lad  dashed 
to  the  door  that  led  to  the  outer  wall.  As  he 
passed  it,  a  stone  rolled  beneath  his  feet  and 
clattered  upon  others.  At  once  the  robber 
chief  awoke  and,  seeing  a  swiftly  disappearing 
shadow  in  the  doorw^ay,  dashed  in  pursuit. 

In  fear  of  death,  Ali  ran;  and  again  the 
eagle  wheeled  above  him.  To  the  nearest  spot 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  he  sped,  where  a  small 
tree  grew  at  the  edge.  The  robber  chief  was 
nearing  him.  Swiftly  unfolding  the  long  scarf 
he  wore  about  his  waist,  the  lad  tied  one  end 
to  the  slender  tree-trunk  and  slid  down.  Too 
late  he  found  that,  in  his  wild  haste,  the  place 
he  had  chosen  was  a  precipice  with  an  azure 
sea  beating  at  a  dizzy  depth  below,  where,  as 
he  swayed,  he  saw  spuming  waves  and  cruel 
spurs  of  rocks,  above  which  sea-birds  wheeled. 

Then  the  robber  reached  the  place  and 
peered  below. 

"Ho!  Now  I  shall  get  thee  and  the  gem!" 
he  roared.  "If  thou  hast  dropped  it,  thou  shall 
feed  the  jackals  !" 

The  robber  loosened  the  scarf  from  the  tree, 
and,  for  better  purchase,  wound  the  end  about 
his  own  body.  But  Ali  struggled,  grasping  the 
scarf  with  one  hand,  digging  his  toes  in  great 
cracks  in  the  rock,  seizing  upon  a  root  that 
curled  out  beneath  the  ledge,  till  the  man  above 
could  scarce  see  him.  Ali  fought  for  his  life, 
wildly,  breathlessly,  while  above  him  the  chief 
pulled  and  panted,  slipping  on  the  rock,  feel- 
ing that  even  his  huge  strength  was  waning. 

Thus  the  strife  continued  till  the  robber  was 
exhausted.  About  them  the  eagle  wheeled,  and 
his  cries  seemed  to  give  Ali  greater  courage.  At 
last,  in  his  fury,  the  man  pulled  out  a  dagger. 

"If  thou  wilt  not  come,  then  go  to  the  car- 
rion-eaters below  !"  he  roared,  and  slashed  at 
the  scarf. 

As  he  cut  it  through,  Ali's  feet  dislodged  a 


rock,  that  hurtled  down,  crashing  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  But  the  lad  had  clung  to  the  root 
and  was  now  hidden  beneath  the  ledge. 

"The  fishes  and  gulls  will  now  fight  for  thy 
carcass  I"  cried  the  robber,  furiously,  and  he 
turned  away,  wrathful  and  disappointed  and 
wiping  his  streaming  brow. 

For  a  long  time  Ali  clung  to  the  root,  feeling 
that  he  must  soon  let  go  and  fall  to  the  rocks 
beneath.  Still  the  eagle  cried  and  circled  near. 
The  lad  gave  a  despairing  glance  below,  and 
at  one  side  saw  a  shelf  of  rock  on  which  there 
might  be  room  for  a  small  man  and  upon 
which  were  piled  many  sticks.  With  a 
last  fierce  effort,  Ali  swung  himself  back  and 
forth  and  then  let  go,  landing,  with  little  hurt, 
upon  a  hollow  space  left  by  the  woven 
branches.  In  this  were  bones  of  kids  and 
hares  and  lambs  and  straggling  feathers,  so 
that  he  knew  it  was  the  eagle's  nest,  but  there 
were  no  eggs  nor  eaglets. 

Here  the  lad  lay  more  dead  than  alive  for 
a  time,  but  presently  courage  and  strength 
returned.  Under  his  hip  he  felt  something 
hard,  and,  searching,  found  a  stone  of  bright 
hue,  which  he  stuffed  into  one  of  the  folds  of 
his  belt.  After  this,  the  eagle  alighted  farther 
along  on  the  shelf  and  Ali  crept  toward  him. 
By  the  aid  of  a  crack  here,  a  projecting  spur 
"there,  and  irregular  jumbles  of  fragments 
from  a  landslide,  clinging  to  anything  that  of- 
fered a  hold,  he  made  shift  to  slide  down  the 
perilous  face  of  the  cliff  till  he  finally  stood  at 
the  bottom,  on  white  sand,  with  green  and 
sapphire  seas  curling  in  froth  at  his  feet. 

Still  hovering  above  him,  the  eagle  seemed 
to  point  the  way  along  the  shore;  but  Ali. 
exhausted,  could  only  lie  down  and  sleep. 
When  he  awoke  the  great  bird  was  perching 
near,  and  close  by  was  the  dead  kid  of  one  of 
the  wild  goats  of  the  mountain.  Behind  him 
whinnied  a  horse,  lifting  his  head  from  crop- 
ping the  meager  herbage  growing  above  the 
line  of  the  sea  sand.  Ali  took  the  kid,  which 
the  eagle  appeared  to  have  placed  near,  ready 
for  him,  and  leaped  upon  the  horse's  back, 
digging  his  heels  into  its  ribs.  The  animal 
dashed  off  at  marvelous  speed,  the  eagle  still 
going  before  with  great  beats  of  its  pinions. 
Finally,  at  a  furious  gallop,  they  came  to  a 
place  that  Ali  remembered,  where  dry  bushes 
cropped  out  of  the  sand.  And  here  he  found 
Vereef,  the  polisher,  who  cried  out  with  joy 
at  his  return,  and  even  more  loudly  when  he 
saw  the  magic  gem  again. 

So  the  tale  was  told  and  a  fire  kindled  of 
the  dry  twigs  and  the  kid  roasted,  after  a 
share  had  been  set  apart  for  the  eagle.    Then 
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tlirough  the  desert,  still  following  the  eagle's 
llight. 

I'oR  days  and  weeks  they  wandered,  feeling 
utterly  lost,  but  the  eagle  seemed  to  point  the 
way  and  the  horse  fol- 
lowed. But  one  morn- 
ing, as  they  awoke, 
they  saw  in  the  distance 
a  great  city,  with  many 
mosques  and  minarets 
and  houses,  and  a  great 
river  flowing  by.  But 
when  they  looked  for 
the  eagle,  the  great  bird 
had  disappeared. 

"Allah  is  great!"' 
cried  Vereef.  "It  is 
none  other  than  our 
great  city  of  Bagdad 
again  !  Yet  alas  !  my 
life  is  forfeit,  since  I 
bring  the  gem  unpol- 
ished !  Yet  I  must  hie 
me  to  my  dwelling  and 
see  Yamlika  and  the  lit- 
tle ones  again  before  I 


he  cried.  "Empty-handed  shall  I 
go  to  my  doom,  but  first  shalt  thou  be  de- 
stroyed !" 

So  he  cast  the  gem  into  the  roaring  brazier, 
and  plied  the  bellows  till  the  stone  was  but  a 
fierv  slow.     From  the  well   outside  he   drew 


die !" 

So  they  waited  until 
night  before  going  to 
the  street  of  the  fili- 
gree workers  and  cut- 
ters of  gems,  and  stole 
into  the  house,  where 
the  mother  was  weep- 
ing and  the  children  be- 
wailed themselves. 

"Vahi!"  cried  the  un- 
happy woman.  "My 
poor  man  is  surely  lost ! 
.Never  shall  my  eyes 
rest  upon  him  again  !" 

But  she  cried  far 
more  loudly  when  Ve- 
reef entered  the  room, 
and  for  a  moment  there 
was  great  joy.  Yet 
presently  came  tears 
again,  owing  to  the  un- 
polished stone,  where- 
fore at  last  Yamlika  went  off  to  put  the  little 
ones  to  bed. 

Then  \'ereef  pulled  out  the  gem,  and  his  face 
reddened  with  the  anger  that  came  over  him, 
and  he  kindled  the  fire  over  which  he  melted 
precious  metals. 

"Thou  art  the   cause  of  all  my  pains   and 


A.-5  THE  CLOLl)  UlSI'liUSEU.  A  DJI.NN  SIUUD  liEfOEE  TUE  TEliHIFlED 
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icy  water  in  a  jar.  With  long-handled  tongs 
he  picked  up  the  gem  and  cast  it  into  the 
water.  Instantly  it  burst,  and  a  cloud  of  steam 
rose  into  the  shop,  from  the  midst  of  which 
came  a  roar  as  of  a  wounded  elephant. 

And   as  the   cloud   dispersed,   a  djinn   stoo<I 
before  the  terrified  polisher,  yataghan  in  hand. 
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"Call  out  thv  prayers  to  Allah  before  I  slay 
thee !"  he  roared. 

"Why  shouldst  thou  kill  me,  who  released 
thee  from  durance  in  the  stone?"  sobbed  the 
poor  man.  "Wouldst  thou  slay  thy  benefactor?" 

"Oh-ho  !  Thou  art  the  fellow?  Mayhap  I 
shall  spare  thee  if  thou  tellest  me  where  is  Ibn 
ben  Ouardan  the  merchant !" 

"Alas  I  How  may  I  know  where  a  wander- 
ing merchant's  steps  may  lead  him?'  cried 
\'creef. 

"He  it  was  that  changed  me  into  a  stone  and 
sold  me  to  the  sultan !"  roared  the  djinn. 

"Ay,  I  know  him ;  a  man  of  evil  look.  I 
angered  him  when  I  bade  him  stand  from  my 
light !" 

"He  knew'  I  should  bring  trouble  upon  thee," 
said  the  djinn.  "He  coveted  the  vizier's  stone, 
the  only  one  lacking  to  make  perfect  his  bride's 
necklace  of  twelve.  Me  he  clianged  long  ago 
into  a  magic  gem — a  maker  of  trouble  till  it 
should  be  destroyed  in  fire  and  water.  And 
now  for  thy  reward  I" 

"Alas  !  There  can  be  no  reward  worth  my 
having!"  cried  Vereef,  "for  now,  coming 
empty-handed  before  the  sultan,  I  shall  indeed 
be  slain  !" 

"Not  if  thou  .searchest  the  belt  of  .\li."  said 
the  djinn. 

So  Vereef  roused  Ali,  who  slept  exhausted 
in  a  corner,  and  bade  him  loosen  his  scarf; 
whereupon  fell  out  the  stone  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  eagle's  eyrie. 

"All-powerful  is  .-\llah  !"  cried  Vereef,  "for 
here  is  the  finest  gem  in  the  world  !" 

"Ay!  Brought  from  Cathay  through  Persia 
by  Suleiman  the  Great,"  said  the  djinn,  "and 


lost  in  the  desert,  where  a  thousand  slaves 
sought  for  it  a  year.  But  a  wise  hadji.  re- 
turned from  Mecca,  said  it  had  been  taken  by 
magic  fowls  of  the  air.  -\nd  now  come  with 
me  in  search  of  Iben  ben  Ouardan — or  forth- 
with be  slain  !" 

So  Vereef  followed  him  all  the  way  to  the 
sultan's  palace,  where  Hassan  .-VI  Khorassan 
dispensed  justice.  But  when  he  saw  Vereef  he 
rose  and  asked  eagerly  for  the  stone,  where- 
upon Vereef  brought  out  the  gem  of  Cathay. 

"It  is  not  the  same !"  cried  the  sultan ;  "nay, 
but — one  finer  beyond  compare  !" 

"Ay !  And  the  other  I  have  destroyed,"  said 
Vereef,  "for  this  one  alone  is  worthy  of  thy 
greatness !" 

"Bring  the  merchant  Ibn  ben  Ouardan,''  or- 
dered the  sultan. 

When  the  man  was  brought'  forth  the  sultan 
looked  at  him  in  anger. 

"Thou  didst  sell  me  a  gem,  telling  me  it  was 
the  greatest  on  earth  !"  cried  the  sultan.  "Once 
thou  hast  deceived  me ;  never  more  shalt  thou 
lie  to  any  one  \" 

He  made  a  sign,  but,  before  the  janizaries 
could  seize  the  merchant,  there  was  a  blinding 
flash  more  vivid  than  lightning,  and  when  sight 
returned  to  the  sultan  and  his  courtiers  and 
soldiers,  Ibn  ben  Ouardan  and  the  djinn  had 
utterly  vanished. 

An  hour  later  Vereef  returned  to  his  wife 
and  children,  riding  the  finest  steed  in  the  sul- 
tan's stables,  while  men  scattered  largess  to 
the  people,  crying  that  all  should  bow  before 
Vereef  the  Polisher,  an  honest  man,  made  chief 
vizier  of  the  caliphate,  and  of  Ali  the  Brave, 
no  longer  a  slave,  but  clad  in  robes  of  honor. 


QUEEN   ANNE'S   LACE 

By  ROBERT  EMMET  WARD 


"My  lady  Queen  Anne,  she  sits  in  the  sun" — 
The   lace   that   she   wears  by   the    fairies   was 
spun ; 

So  dainty,  so  airy, 

So  snowy-and-green ! 
The  work  of  a  fairy, 
How  fit  for  a  queen! 

My  lady  Queen  Anne,  if  your  beautiful  lace 
Were  not  scattered  so  lavishly  over  the  place, — 
Every    field,    every    fence,    roadside,    pasture. 

waste  bit, — 
With  what  pleasure  intense  we  should  culti- 
vate it ! 


My  lady  Queen  Anne,  if  the  lace  that  you  wear 
Only  grew,  like  an  orchid,  with  costliest  care, 
lender  glass,  over  heat,  how  its  delicate  grace 
For  the  flower-shows  were  meet ! 

"First  Price,  Best  Queen  Anne's  I.aec!" 

But,  my  lady  Queen  Anne,  if  the  fairies  should 

weave 
Somewhat  less  of  your  lace,  no  good   farmer 
would  grieve : 
For,  though  fairies  might  wear  it. 

It  must  be  confessed 

It  is  "only  wild-carrot," 

A  weed  and  a  pest ! 
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PACKING-BOX  VILLAGE~XI 

By  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Autlnir    of    "On    the    Baltle-front    of    Engineering;,"    "Invcnliuiis    of    the    Great    War."    etc..    etc., 


I  >.NE  more  structure  is  necessary  to  complete 
our  villaj,'c,  and  this  is  a  windmill.  Referring 
hack  to  the  map  that  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  .St.  Niciioi..\s,  wc  shall  see  in  the 
upper  ri,i;ht-hand  corner  of  the  map  the  loca- 
tion of  the  windmill.  We  have  left  it  to  the 
last  because  it  is  a  rather  difficult  piece  of 
construction  work,  but  by  this  time  the  build- 
'  IS  and  carpenters  of  the  village,  with  all  the 
•  \pcricncc  they  have  acquired,  should  be  able 
to  master  it. 

Three  types  of  windmill  are  show-n  here, 
and  we  shall  have  to  leave  it  to  the  villagers 
lo  decide  which  one  they  wish  to  erect.  Prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  type  is  the  old  Dutch 
windmill.  Such  windmills  are  usually  made 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Unfortmiately,  the  wind 
is  not  obliging  enough  to  blow  always  from 
one  direction,  and  consequently  a  wind-wheel 
must  be  turned  around  to  face  the  wind. 
In  some  of  the  old  Dutch  windmills,  the  build- 
ing that  carries  the  wind- wheel  is  mounted 
upon  a  post,  so  that  the  whole  building  may  be 
tniiud.  This  is  known  as  a  "post"  mill.  In 
ilio  other  type,  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  wind-wheel  is  mounted 
turns,  and  this  is  known  as  the  "tower"  mill. 
It  will  probably  be  easier  for  us  to  build  a 
lower  mill. 

DUTCH  WINDMILL 

I'iRST  w^e  must  start  with  the  building  or 
tower.  I'or  our  village,  the  main  body  of  the 
tower  need  only  be  about  4'-6"  high.  Two 
frames  must  be  constructed  as  shown  in  Fig. 
I.  Tw'o  sticks  of  wood.  A,  4"  wide  and  4'-6" 
long  are  laid  on  the  ground  with  a  spread  of 
4'-o"  at  one  end,  and  2'-o"  at  the  other.  Then 
they  are  connected  by  boards  so  as  to  fonn 
one  wall  of  the  tower.  A  similar  frame  is 
made  for  the  other  side  of  the  tower,  but,  in 
this  one,  a  door  is  to  be  cut.  The  frame  is 
turned  over  so  that  the  boarding  is  on  the  un- 
der side,  and  then  a  door-frame  is  nailed  to  the 
boards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i.  The  df)or  opening 
is  to  be  20"  wide.    For  the  door-sill,  B,  a  piece 


4"  wide  is  used.  After  the  frame  has  been 
nailed  in  place,  a  couple  of  boards  are  knocked 
off  the  frame,  so  as  to  admit  a  saw,  and  then 
the  door  opening  is  sawed  out.  Of  course,  the 
boards  that  were  knocked  off  must  now  be  re- 
placed and  sawed  away  where  they  cross  the 
door  opening.  The  projecting  corners  of  the 
sticks  A,  which  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  in  the 
drawing,  nutst  be  cut  away  flush  with  the 
top  and  bottom  boards.  The  two  side-walls 
are  now  set  up  on  end,  4'-o"  apart  at  the  bot- 
tom and  2'-o"  apart  at  the  top,  and  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  boards  (see  Fig.  10)  to 
form  the  other  two  walls  of  the  tower.  A  floor 
(IV,  Fig.  10)  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  securely  nailed  in  place.  Windows 
may  be  cut  in  the  tower  if  desired. 

So  far  the  work  has  been  simple;  the  hard 
part  is  to  construct  the  wind-wheel.  I'or  this 
wc  shall  need  four  strips  of  wood  each  4'-6" 
long  and  1"  square.  These  are  to  form  the 
arms  of  the  wind-wheel,  and  they  are  shown 
at  C  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  In  each  arm,  five 
holes  10"  apart  are  to  be  bored  to  receive  the 
yi"  round  sticks  D.  The  position  of  these 
sticks  is  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  The  sticks  D  are 
9"  long,  and  they  project  2"  from  one  side  of 
the  arm  C  and  6"  from  the  other.  The  ends 
of  the  sticks  are  connected  by  means  of  light 
strips  of  wood,  such  as  lath,  as  indicated  at  /;. 
After  the  four  arins,  or  sweeps,  have  been 
completed,  all  exactly  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  they 
are  spliced  together  in  pairs.  Figs.  3  and  4 
show  bow  this  is  done.  The  sweeps  must  not 
lie  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  but 
must  tilt  back  at  a  slight  angle  so  that  the 
wind  will  glance  off  them  and  turn  the  wheel. 
In  order  to  give  them  the  proper  tilt,  a  wedge, 
f,  is  prepared.  This  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  5.  It  is  10"  long,  l"  wide,  and  y»"  thick 
at  one  edge,  tapering  to  a  knife-edge  at  the 
other.  It  niu.st  be  made  of  soft  wood  that  will 
not  split  readily.  Two  arms,  C,  are  laid  to- 
gether so  that  they  overlap  10"  and  the  wedge 
is  placed  between  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
Then  they  arc  securely  nailed  together,  but 
do  not  drive  any  nails  near  the  center  of  the 
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splice,  because  here  we  are  later  to  bore  a 
hole  for  the  shaft  of  the  wind-wheel.  When 
two  arms  are  spliced  together,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  longer  ends  of  the  rods  D 
on  one  arm   facing  in  the   opposite   direction 


DETAILS  OF   CONSTRUCTION   OF   THE    DUTCH    WINDMILL 


from  those  on  the  other  arm.  After  the  first 
pair  of  arms  has  been  spliced  in  this  way,  the 
second  pair,  which  for  convenience  we  shall 
call  C'C,  are  also  spliced  together  with  a  wedge 
between  them  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Fig.  4  shows  a  section  of  Fig.  3  taken  on  the 
line  4-4  and   viewed   in   the   direction   of   the 


arrows,  and  it  shows  how  the  arms  CC  are 
tilted  by  means  of  the  wedge  F.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  splice,  the  arms  and  wedge  are 
whittled  or  planed  to  a  flat  surface,  so  as  to 
receive  a  block,  G,  which  is  nailed  to  them. 
This  block  is  i"  thick 
and  3"  square.  The 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  4 
show  the  corners  of  the 
arms  CC  that  must  be 
planed  away.  In  the 
same  way,  the  other 
pair  of  arms  C'C  is 
flattened  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  good  bearing 
against  the  first  pair  of 
arms,  CC,  and  a  block, 
H,  is  nailed  to  the  sec- 
ond pair  of  arms,  but 
at  the  rear  side  of 
them.  A  i"  hole  is  now 
bored  through  the 
block  G,  and  the  two 
arms,  CC,  and  the 
same  sized  hole  is 
bored  through  the 
block  H  and  the  second 
pair  of  arms,  C'C. 
The  shaft  of  the  wind- 
wheel  is  a  piece  of 
broom-handle  i"  in  di- 
ameter and  2'8"  long, 
on  which  the  two  pairs 
of  arms  are  mounted. 
One  pair  is  set  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  and  they  are 
both  secured  to  the 
shaft  by  driving  nails 
through  them,  and  also 
through  the  blocks  H 
and  G. 

We  must  now  turn 
our  attention  to  the 
bearings  for  the  wind- 
wheel  shaft.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  set  the  shaft 
on  a  slight  angle,  be- 
cause the  wind  is  more 
apt  to  blow  downward 
than  upward,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  somewhat  of  a  downward 
thrust  on  the  wheel,  anyway.  To  get  the 
proper  angle,  take  two  i"  boards  10"  wide 
and  9"  high,  and  in  each,  on  the  center 
line  and  l/^"  from  one  edge,  bore  a  hole 
just  large  enough  for  the  wind-wheel  shaft 
to  turn   freely  in  it.     Set  them   up  on   edge 
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i6"  apart  and  with  the  bearing-holes  at  the 
top,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  These  boards  are 
then  connected  by  strips  of  wood,  /,  which  are 
nailed  on  a  slant  as  shown,  being  3"  higher  on 
r)ne  side  than  on  the  other.  This  done,  the 
i)oards  /  are  sawed  off  flush  with  the  edges  of 
the  strips  J,  and  corners  of  the  pieces  /  are 
also  sawed  off  flush  with  the  boards  /,  so  that 
the  bearing-box  then  takes  the  shape  .shown 
in  Fig.  7.  To  add  to  its  strength,  bottom 
boards,  K,  are  nailed  to  it.  A  block  of  wood, 
R,  Fig.  10,  is  nailed  across  the  bearing-hole  in 
the  shorter  piece,  /,  to  take  the  end  thrust  of 
the  shaft. 

The  head  of  our  tower  consists  of  a  bo.\, 
V,  2'-o"  square  and  12"  high  on  each  side,  and 
it  measures  2'-o"  to  the  top  of  the  gable  roof 
that  covers  it.  This  is  shown  in  the  general 
view  of  the  windmill,  Fig.  11.  However,  the 
roof  should  not  be  nailed  on  until  after  the 
wind-wheel  has  been  mounted  in  place.  The 
tower  head  is  to  turn  on  a  i"  shaft,  /,,  Fig.  10, 
4'-6"  long,  and  so  a  hole  is  bored  through  the 
center  of  the  floor  of  the  tower  head,  V,  just 
large  enough  to  receive  the  shaft  freely,  and  a 
hole  of  the  same  size  is  bored  through  the 
floor,  W,  of  the  tower.  To  the  under  side  of 
the  tower  head  are  fastened  "domes  of  si- 
lence," or  little  hemispheres  of  steel  of  the 
kind  that  are  used  on  the  bottoms  of  chairs 
so  that  they  will  slide  over  a  rug  more  easily. 
On  these  "domes  of  silence,"  shown  at  M ,  the 
tower  will  bear  as  it  is  turned,  and  a  strip  of 
tin,  N ,  .should  be  fastened  to  the  floor,  W ,  to 
prevent  them  from  digging  into  the  wood. 
The  bearing-box  for  the  wind-wheel  .shaft 
must  now  be  fitted  in  the  tower  head  and  care- 
fully centered  before  nailing  it  fast.  Then 
the  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  tower  head  is  con- 
tinued through  the  floor,  K.  of  the  bearing- 
box.  This  done,  a  hole  is  bored  through  one 
of  the  gable  walls  to  receive  the  wind-wheel 
shaft.  It  will  be  rath  r  difficult  to  center  this 
hole  perfectly  with  the  holes  in  the  bearing- 
i)oards,  but  we  can  get  around  this  difficulty 
by  making  a  large  hole  and  sawing  it  out  with 
a  keyhole  saw  until  we  get  the  opening  in  the 
right  place. 

Our  wind-wheel  will  be  of  little  value  to  us 
unless  we  can  make  use  of  the  power  that  it 
furnishes.  This  is  somewhat  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  wind-wheel  must  be  free  to 
turn  to  any  point  of  the  compass,  yet  the 
power  must  be  delivered  to  a  shaft  which 
runs  vertically  in  the  tower.  This  means  that 
we  must  have  a  pair  of  gears  running  prac- 
tically at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  Two 
pin-gears  must  be  made,  similar  to  those  that 


were  used  in  our  tower  clock,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  much  larger,  and  for  the  pins  we  are 
going  to  use  J^"  rods.  The  two  gear-wheels 
are  made  exactly  alike,  according  to  the  de- 
sign shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  We  shall  need, 
first,  two  disks  8"  in  diameter.  We  may  use 
peach-basket  bottoms  for  this  purpose,  or  else 
we  may  take  a  square  board  measuring  8"  on 
the  side  and  saw  off  the'  corners,  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  8.    On  this  a  circle  is 


DUTCH  WINDMILL.  BXTEKIOR  AND   IN  CROSS-SECTION 

laid  off  6"  in  diameter,  and  the  circle  is  di- 
vided into  eight  parts  and  eight  Yg,"  holes  arc 
bored,  as  indicated.  Eight  wooden  pins  Ys," 
in  diameter  and  3"  long  arc  driven  into  the 
holes  and  made  fast  by  nailing  through  the 
edge  of  the  gear-wheel.  Before  these  pins  are 
driven  in  place  it  will  be  well  to  nail  a  cross- 
piece,  O,  i"  thick  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
Fig  8  and  in  full  in  Fig.  9)  across  the  grain 
of  the  wood.    This  serves  the  double  purpose 
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of  providing  strength  to  the  gear  and  also 
furnishing  a  hub  through  which  nails  may  be 
driven  into  the  shaft  to  hold  the  gear  in  place. 
A  i"  hole  is  now  bored  squarely  in  the  center 


/',  as  shown  in  Fig.  lo.  A  pulley-wheel,  X, 
is  mounted  on  the  shaft,  so  that  we  may  use 
the  power  of  the  windmill  to  drive  any  piece 
of  machinery  that  we  wish.  A  collar,  0,  is 
secured  to  the  shaft  just  under  the  flooring  of 
the  top  of  the  tower.  In  order  to  have  the 
shaft  and  gear-wheel  revolve  readily,  it  will 
he  well  to  tar  the  hub  of  the  gear-wheel  where 
it  rests  on  the  floor,  K,  of  the  bearing-box. 
The  next  step  is  to  insert  the  shaft  of  the 
wind-wheel  through  the  holes  in  the  bearing- 
bo.x,  and  also  through  the  second  gear,  nail- 
ing this  gear  fast  to  the  shaft  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  its  pins  will  engage  the  pins  of  the 
first  gear.  We  may  now  put  the  roof  on  the 
tower  head,  ]'. 

The  tail-beam  of  the  windmill  consists  of 
two  light  strips  of  wood,  S,  Fig.  ii,  which  are 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  tower 
head  and  are  sprung-  together  at 
their  lower  ends,  where  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  The 
Itcani  is  strengthened  by  means  of 
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of  the  gear-wheel.  The  second  gear-wheel  is 
made  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and  we  are 
now  ready  to  assemble  the  windmill. 

One  of  the  gear-wheels  is  nailed  to  the  end 
of  shaft,  L,  and  then  the  .shaft  is  inserted 
through  the  hole  in  the  tower  head,  f ',  and  in 
the  floor,  W,  of  the  tower.  The  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  fits  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  crosspiece 


crosspicccs.  T.  The  tail-I)cam  serves  to  hold 
the  wind-wheel  into  the  wind,  and  to  keep  it  in 
place.  Pairs  of  pegs,  U,  are  driven  into  the 
ground  in  a  wide  circle  around  the  windmill 
tower.  To  change  the  position  of  the  wind- 
mill, the  tail-beam  is  sprung  up  from  between 
a  pair  of  these  pegs,  and  the  head  is  moved 
around  to  any  other  pair  of  pegs. 
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The  arms  of  the  windmill  must  be  provided 
with  sails.  These  are  strips  of  cloth  9"  wide 
and  3'-4"  long,  with  the  edges  neatly  hemmed. 
They  are  laid  over  the  front  face  of  the 
sweeps  and  are  tacked  to  the  arms  C.  They 
are  provided  with  strings  sewed  to  them  at 
their  outer  edges,  by  which  they  may  be  tied 
to  the  pieces  E,  so  as  to  cover  the  sweeps  of 
the  windmill.  These  sails  must  be  furled 
when  we  do  not  wish  the  wind-wheel  to  re- 
volve, that  is,  they  must  be  rolled  up  and  tied 
to  the  arms  C.  It  will  be  well  to  do  this  every 
night,  lest  a  gale  arise  and  wreck  our  mill. 

AMERICAN  WINDMILL 

A  MORE  modern  type  of  windmill  is  shown  in 
Fig.  12.  In  this  case,  the  tower  is  much  taller 
and  the  wind-wheel  is  considerably  smaller. 
The  tower  is  4'-o"  wide  at  the  bottom  and  10" 
wide  at  the  top.  It  is  made  of  four  corner- 
sticks,  A,  8'-o"  long,  and  2"  wide  by  i"  thick. 
These  are  connected  to  a  board,  B,  10"  square, 
at  the  top,  and  are  spaced  4-0"  apart  at  the 
bottom  and  braced  by  means  of  crosspieces,  C, 
at  frequent  intervals,  as  shown. 

The  wind-wheel  of  this  mill  is  made  of 
wooden  arms,  with  thin  blades  of  wood  or  tin 
tacked  to  them.  Pieces  of  shingle  will  prob- 
ably be  more  handy  than  tin.  First,  we  must 
get  a  disk  8"  in  diameter.  Two  peach-basket 
bottoms  will  do  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
laid  one  on  the  other  and  nailed  together  with 
the  grain  of  one  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of 
the  other.  A  block  of  wood  4"  square,  indi- 
cated at  D'  (Fig.  13),  is  nailed  to  the  face  of 
the  disk  D  to  form  a  hub,  and  a  y^"  hole  is 
bored  at  the  center  for  the  axle,  E,  of  the 
wheel.  Twelve  sticks  of  wood,  F,  i"  square 
and  8"  long,  must  be  prepared  for  the  arms  of 
the  wind-wheel.  Each  arm  is  formed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  arms  are  now  nailed 
to  the  face  of  the  disk,  D,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  hub.  They  should  be  carefully 
spaced  apart  at  a  uniform  distance,  one  from 
the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  blades,  G, 
of  the  wheel  are  cut  to  the  dimensions  given 
in  Fig.  15  and  are  nailed  to  the  beveled  faces 
of  the  arms  F.  Of  course,  there  is  a  blade 
for  each  arm  of  the  wheel.  A  thin  block  of 
wood,  G',  is  nailed  over  the  arms,  G,  and  the 
^"  hole  for  the  axle  is  bored  through  it. 

The  wind-wheel  revolves  on  a  short  axle, 
E,  }i"  in  diameter  and  8"  long,  which  is 
driven  into  the  end  of  a  beam,  H,  and  nailed 
fast.  A  washer,  F\  and  a  nail,  E',  hold  the 
wind-wheel  in  place.  The  beam,  H,  measures 
2"  by  2"  by  18"  long;  14"  from  the  end  from 


which  the  shaft  E  projects,  a  hole  is  bored 
through  the  beam  H  to  receive  a  l"  vertical 
shaft,  /,  of  the  windmill;  but  before  boring 
this  hole,  in  order  to  provide  a  good  bearing 
for  the  beam,  a  block  of  wood  4"  square  and 
i"  thick  is  nailed  to  the  top,  and  another  to 
the  bottom  of  the  beam.  These  blocks  are 
indicated  at  /.  Then  a  hole  is  bored  through 
blocks  and  beam  large  enough  to  turn  freely 
on  the  shaft  /.  Before  the  wind-wheel  is 
mounted  on  the  axle,  E,  eight  %"  holes  are 
bored  in  the  disk  D  to  receive  pins,  K,  3"  long. 
This  converts  the  disk  into  a  pin-gear,  which 
is  to  mesh  with  the  large  gear,  L,  secured  to 
the  vertical  shaft  /.  This  large  gear,  as 
shown  in  Figs  17  and  18,  must  be  16"  in  di- 
ameter, and  it  is  made  of  two  yi"  boards,  8" 
square,  fastened  together  by  means  of  an- 
other pair  of  boards  of  the  same  dimensions 
nailed  at  right  angles  to  them.  A  circle  14" 
in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  face  of  this  gear, 
and  this  is  divided  off  into  sixteen  parts  to 
receive  sixteen  }i"  pins,  or  just  twice  the 
number  in  the  gear  D.  The  pins  are  3"  long 
and  project  2"  from  the  face  of  the  gear.  A 
block,  M,  nailed  to  the  rear  face  of  the  gear 
serves  as  a  hub,  and  after  it  has  been  nailed 
fast,  a  hole  is  bored  to  receive  the  shaft  /. 
The  tail,  N,  of  the  wind-wheel  is  now  to  be 
■  made.  This  consists  of  a  board  3'-6"  long, 
which  tapers  from  a  width  of  4"  at  one  end  to 
12"  at  the  other.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  a  thin  board  12"  wide,  we  had  better  make 
it  of  two  6"  boards,  fastened  together  by 
means  of  two  strips,  0,  yi"  thick  by  2"  wide. 
The  tail  is  hinged  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  H, 
as  shown  clearly  in  Figs.  13  and  16.  It  is  this 
tail  which  keeps  the  wind-wheel  into  the  wind. 
When  we  wish  the  wind-wheel  to  stop  run- 
ning, the  tail  must  be  turned  at  right  angles, 
or  parallel  with  the  wind-wheel.  As  there 
will  be  a  severe  strain  on  the  joints,  blocks, 
P,  i"  thick,  are  nailed  to  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  beam  H,  and  similar  blocks,  Q,  are  nailed 
to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tail-beam,  O. 
A  large  strap-hinge  is  used  to  hinge  the  tail 
to  the  beam.  This  is  shown  by  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  13.  A  hook,  R,  is  fastened  to  each  side 
of  the  beam  H,  and  corresponding  eyes  are 
secured  in  the  rib  of  the  tail  at  either  side,  so 
that  the  tail  may  be  secured  in  working  posi- 
tion, as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  hooks  and  eyes,  or  in  idle  position,  as 
in  Fig.  16,  by  means  of  the  other  hook  and  eye. 
The  windmill  is  now  assembled  by  mount- 
ing the  shaft  7  in  the  tower,  with  the  gear- 
wheel, L,  nailed  to  the  shaft  near  the  upper 
end,  and  with  the  lower  end  engaging  a  bear- 
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ing-hole  in  a  crosspiecc,  S,  nailed  to  the 
hraces  C  (Fig.  12).  A  block  of  wood,  U, 
bored  to  fit  the  shaft,  serves  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  beam,  H,  which  is  now  fitted 
upon  the  shaft.  The  collar,  U,  Fig.  13,  is 
nailed  fast  after  the  beam  has  been  adjusted 
so  as  to  bring  the  two  gears,  D  and  L,  into 
proper  mesh.  A  couple  of  large  washers,  I', 
are  placed  on  the  shaft  between  the  collar  U 
and  block  /.  A  similar  washer  is  placed  un- 
der the  hub,  M,  of  the  gear  L  as  shown  at  II'. 
A  pulley-wheel,  T,  is  carried  by  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  /.  A  block,  X,  is  nailed  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft  /  so  as  to  prevent  the  wind- 
wheel  from  lifting  off  the  shaft. 

GRECIAN   WINDMILL 

A  SIMPLER  windmill  may  be  made  which  will 
be  quite  effective  and  probably  serve  our  pur- 
poses as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  ones. 

The  same  sort  of  a  tower  must  be  built  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  and  we  must  make  the 
same  gearing  and  the  same  sort  of  tail,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  wheel,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  made  up  of  a  lot  of  wooden 
blades,  is  provided  with  cloth  sails.  The 
wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  19.     It  consists  of  six 


arms,  y,  y,  each  2'-o"  long,  nailed  to  the  disk 
C.  On  each  arm  a  triangular  sail  of  cloth  is 
tacked.  The  free  corner  of  each  sail  is  tied 
to  the  outer  end  of  the  next  arm,  and,  when- 
ever desired,  the  sails  may  be  furled  and  tied 
fast  to  the  arms  to  which  they  are  tacked. 

The  windmill  will  be  found  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  our  village,  and  it  will 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes:  for  instance,  it 
might  be  used  to  run  small  tools,  such  as  a 
lathe  or  a  jig-saw,  or  it  even  might  be  used 
to  run  a  small  dynamo  to  furnish  lights  for 
the  village.  This,  however,  is  a  rather  am- 
bitious idea,  and  only  those  boys  who  are 
well  up  in  matters  electrical  will  undertake 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan. 

Our  village,  as  originally  planned,  is  now 
completed,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  elect  a 
mayor  and  a  common  council  and  have  a  big 
celebration.  However,  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  work.  No  progressive  city  is  ever  fin- 
ished; there  is  always  more  to  be  done;  and 
the  builders  of  this  village,  after  they  have 
progressed  thus  far,  will  find  plenty  of  im- 
provements and  new  developments  to  occupy 
their  time.  There  is  no  danger  that  the  Pack- 
ing-Box Villagers  will  ever  settle  down  to  a 
lazy,  humdrum  existence. 


THE  END 


MAKINCx  A  WATER-CLOCK 

Rv  S.   LKOXARD  RASTIN 


Almost  the  oldest  timekeeper  in  the  world 
was  the  water-clock,  or  clepsydra.  To  make 
one  is  quite  a  simple  matter,  as  can  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram,  and 
the  device  will  give  a  good  record  of  the  pass- 
ing  hours. 

Secure  a  wooden  pail  of  moderate  size  and 
make  a  round  cover  to  fit  on  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  the  cover  bore  a  hole  which  will 
accommodate  a  14-inch  length  of  broom-stick 
and  give  it  free  play  of  movement.  At  the 
base  of  the  stick  nail  a  piece  of  wood  four 
inches  square  and  one  inch  thick.  Make  a  very 
small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 

Fill  the  pail  with  water,  push  the  broom- 
stick through  the  hole  in  the  cover,  and  let 
the  square  of  wood  float  on  the  liquid.  As  the 
Water  trickles  away,  the  stick  descends  and 
shows  less  and  less  above  the  cover.  When 
the  water  has  been  running  out  for  one  hour 
make  a  mark  on  the  stick.  Do  the  same  at 
the  erul  of  the  second  hour,  the  third  hour, 
and  so  on.      If   it  is   not   convenient  to   mark 


the  whole  of  the  slick  on  one  day,  plug  the 
escape-hole  and  resume  the  process  later.  The 
distances  between 
the  marks  will  not 
be  quite  uniform, 
since  when  the  pail 
is  full  the  water 
passes  out  some- 
what more  rapidly 
than  when  it  is 
nearly  empty. 

When  the  entire 
stick  has  been 
marked,  paint  it 
with  black  rings  at 
the  marked  points. 
If  desired,  the 
spaces  may  be 
numbered,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom. 
The  water-clock  when  in  use  may  be  placed 
upon  a  shelf  and  another  pail  placed  under- 
neath to  catch  the  water  as  it  drops  away. 


BALDY'S  WOUND-STRIPE 

By   JACQUELINE    M.    OVERTON 


Baldy  belonged  to  the  army  and  was  enlisted 
in  the  Red  Cross,  since  that  was  the  branch  of 
the  service  in  which  a  sleek,  lively  little  yellow 
canary  with  a  saucy  flick  of  black  on  one 
wing,  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  the  sweetest  kind  of 
a  voice,  and  a  natural  disposition  for  making 
people  happy,   really  could  do  the  most  good. 

The  fact  that  he  must  live  in  a  cage  at  the 
end  of  the  big  ward  seemed  in  no  way  a  limita- 
tion to  Baldy,  for  ten  minutes  after  the  nurse 
had  hung  the  cage  up  in  the  window  he  began 
to  coo  and  trill  and  chirp  in  such  a  particularly 
teasing,  coaxing  manner  that  he  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  big  fellows  in  khaki, 
one  of  whom  leaned  on  his  crutches  while  an- 
other looked  up  at  the  little  bird  from  his 
wheel-chair.  And  when  Baldy  found  he  had 
caught  them,  that  his  music  for  the  time  could 
rival  even  that  of  the  victrola,  which  was  sel- 
dom silent,  then  he  threw  back  his  little  head 
and  burst  into  song:  not  sharp  or  shrill,  but 
rippling,  liquid  music  that  sang  of  all  outdoors 
and  spring  and  hope  and  love — a  song  that 
flooded  the  whole  ward  and  reached  the  eai*s 
of  the  big  sergeant  in  bed  in  the  quiet  room  at 
the  far  end  who,  for  the  past  few  moments, 
had  been  lying  with  his  yellow  head  buried  in 
the  pillows,  because — well  because,  "try  as  he 
will,  a  fellow  gets  discouraged  sometimes." 
And  now,  as  Baldy 's  song  reached  his  ears,  he 
raised  his  head  for  a  second  to  see  where  the 
new  music  sprang  from :  and  when  he  lay  back 
again,  the  light  had  returned  to  his  eyes;  and 
gradually  a  little  smile  stole  over  his  lips,  and 
closing  his  eyes,  he  began  to  dream  of  things 
far  beyond  the  hospital  walls. 

From  that  moment  Baldy  was  the  pet  of 
every  man  in  Ward  A.  but  the  sergeant  adopted 
him  on  the  spot,  and  the  next  day  asked  to 
have  the  cage  hung  near  his  bed  so  that  he 
might  watch  him  and  talk  to  him  when  no  one 
was  by. 

It  was  he  who  gave  Baldy  his  name  when 
the  discussion  arose  as  to  what  they  should  call 
him. 

"Was  n't  there  a  god  in  Norse  mythology 
■we  used  to  read  about  called  Balder?  Balder, 
the  bright  god,  who  always  brought  happiness? 
Let  's  name  him  that  and  call  him  Baldy  for 
short." 

So  Balder  he  became,  and  truly  lived  up  to 
the  name  of  "one  who  brought  happiness." 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  learn  that  this  big 


man  with  dreamy  blue  eyes,  who  must  lie  in 
bed  day  after  day,  was  his  special  friend  and 
patient  and  needed  his  cheer  even  more  than 
the  others,  who  were  able  to  be  up  and  about. 

He  sang  for  all  of  them,  of  course;  chirped 
and  chattered  and  showed  off,  too,  when  the 
occasion  required,  balancing  at  a  perilous  angle 
on  his  swinging  perch,  pretending  to  fly  into  a 
fury  when  some  of  them  teased  him  by  poking 
their  big  brown  fingers  into  his  orderly  cage, 
or  putting  his  head  on  one  side,  cocking  his  tiny 
bright  eyes  at  them  in  a  droll,  knowing  fashion 
when  they  asked  him  questions  or  talked  to  him 
in  bad  French. 

He  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit  put  out  and 
jealous  the  first  time  he  discovered  that  his 
voice  was  no  match  for  the  volume  of  sound 
produced  by  the  jazz  band  when  McNulty 
played  the  piano  and  Duffy  his  cornet  and 
Scotty  his  drum.  But  every  one  was  so  gay 
and  they  all  sang  so  loudly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stay  ill-natured  long.  Besides,  the  ser- 
geant seemed  to  enjoy  it,  too,  and  beat  time 
on  the  counterpane  with  his  long  slim  fingers; 
so  Baldy  soon  forgot  to  sit  in  puffed-up  dignity, 
and  enjoyed  it  with  the  best  of  them. 

But  when  he  and  his  friend  were  alone, 
somehow  he  sang  differently.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  rain  or  shine,  his  good  cheer  never  failed. 
He  knew  when  the  sergeant  needed  him  most 
and  kept  a  keen  eye  on  him  while  he  hopped 
about  the  cage  apparently  deeply  absorbed  in 
the  contents  of  his  seed-cup.  He  grew  to  know 
the  big  man's  moods — when  it  was  time  for 
comforting  chirps  and  twitters,  and  when  it 
was  time  for  a  rousing  song. 

The  sergeant  was  always  surrounded  with 
books — some  large,  heavy  ones,  that  took  a 
long  time  to  read  and  often  produced  a  frown 
between  his  eyes,  others  with  gay  covers  that 
went  quickly  and  sometimes  made  him  chuckle 
or  throw  them  down  suddenly  with  an  ex- 
clamation directed  at  Baldy  or  anybody  or  no- 
body in  particular,  "I  '11  say  that  's  good !" 

When  he  was  absorbed  in  one  of  these,  Baldy 
knew  he  was  happy,  and  he  could  take  his  own 
time  to  doze  off  a  bit  or  think  things  over  gen- 
erally, for  there  was  so  much  more  to  think 
over  here  than  there  had  been  in  the  big  house 
down  in  the  town  where  he  had  lived  day  after 
dav  before  he  joined  the  army,  with  no  par- 
ticular chums  and  never  a  patient  or  a  problem. 

But  there   were   days,   especially   as    spring 
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came  on,  when  the  books  did  not  seem  to  hold 
the  sergeant's  attention,  and  he  would  lie  and 
look  out  of  the  window  beyond  the  hemlock- 
trees  with  far-seeing  eyes,  and  did  n't  even 
seem  to  hear  Baldy  when  he  sang,  which  dis- 
couraged the  little  bird  very  much.  For  how 
could  he  know  that  his  master  was  not  there 
at  all,  hut  back  in  his  home  town,  hundreds  of 
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miles  away,  before  lie  went  to  mcciical  school, 
before  the  war  began — and  ended  so  many 
tilings  !  Back  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  when 
the  home  town  was  country  and  he  was  "just 
a  kid,"  strolling  down  the  road  after  a  shower. 
Oh.  how  deliciously  the  mud  had  oozed  through 
liis  bare  toes!  And  had  he  ever  heard,  since 
that  time,  a  more  delightful  sound  than  the 
kind  he  himself  had  produced  with  a  long 
stick  on  the  picket-fence  that  lined  the  road? 

And  the  county  fair  and  the  carnival,  lit  by 
gasolene  flares  in  those  days !  Could  anything 
have  been  more  exciting  or  enchanting? 

Then  tliose  days  later  on — delicious,  long, 
lazy  vacation  days  after  college  that  he  and 
Steve  had  spent  together.  ("Lucky  Steve!  to 
think  he  's  still  with  the  outfit.")     They  had 


always  carried  their  guns,  he  remembered,  but 
he  had  no  recollection  of  their  doing  much 
shooting;  there  had  always  been  so  many  things 
to  see,  so  much  to  talk  about,  as  they  lay  on 
their  backs  under  the  trees  contentedly  puffing 
their  pipes. 

And  then  the  thrush's  song  as  they  had 
tramped  silently  home  through  the  twilight. 
Oh,  to  be  part  of  it  all 
again  !  To  be  free  once 
more  to  hear  the  birds 
sing  in  the  woods  !  Then 
suddenly  becoming  con- 
scious that  Baldy  was 
trilling  and  chirping,  as 
if  to  say,  "I  understand 
it  all,  my  friend :  I 
know  what  it  means  to 
long  for  freedom,"  the 
big  sergeant  would  turn 
and  stretch  out  his  long 
arm  toward  the  cage 
crying,  "Baldy,  boy, 
you  're  the  best  pal  a 
fellow  ever  had  !"  And 
I'jaldy  would  be  utterly 
happy.  Who  could  have 
asked  for  greater 
praise? 

One  gusty  morning 
in  -April  it  seemed  to 
Baldy  that  the  sergeant 
was  more  preoccupied 
than  usual.  A  great 
many  letters,  big  and 
little,  had  arrived  by 
the  morning  mail,  and 
postals,  too,  colored 
ones,  lots  of  them.  It 
was  very  puzzling.  His 
friend  got  letters  nearly 
every  day,  of  course;  most  of  the  men  did. 
Baldy  was  always  sorry  when  they  did  n't,  and 
tried  his  best  to  comfort  them  when  they  came 
and  stood  by  his  cage  and  poked  their  fingers  at 
him  and  a.sked  him  foolish  questions,  pretend- 
ing not  to  notice  that  their  mates  all  had  letters. 
But  this  was  a  most  unusual  number,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  he  approved,  because 
they  had  both  wakened  up  very  happy  that 
morning,  and  now  some  of  these  letters  seemed 
to  be  making  the  sergeant  look  quite  sad. 

Presently  the  nurse  came  in  bringing  a  bunch 
of  daffodils,  yellower  than  Baldy's  own  feath- 
ers, and  placed  them  in  a  jar  near  the  window. 
Really,  this  must  be  an  occasion.  And  there 
was  a  package,  too,  large  and  .scpiare  and  im- 
portant, looking,   that   the    sergeant   began   to 
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open  as  soon  as  the  last  letter  had  been  read. 
Layer  after  layer  of  paper  he  pulled  off  the  box 
until  there  on  his  lap  lay  a  cake,  a  big,  frosty, 
white  one,  with  red  candles,  a  great  many  of 
them  it  seemed  to  Baldy,  stuck  in  on  top.  What 
a  feast !  How  the  other  fellows  were  going  to 
enjoy  it.  For  Baldy  knew  about  cakes  when 
he  saw  them ;  no  one  could  have  lived  in  a 
ward  and  not  have  sampled  any  number  of 
kinds  when  the  boxes  came  from  home.  Why, 
on  one  memorable  occasion  had  he  not  had 
four  different  kinds  tucked  in  between  the  bars 
of  his  own  cage?  This  certainly  was  an  un- 
usually festive  one.  Why  did  n't  his  master  call 
the  other  men  in  at  once  ?  Hello  !  Why,  what 
was  the  matter?  For  there,  in  the  face  of  that 
wonderful  cake,  his  friend  had  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  and  his  shoulders  were 
shaking ! 

For  once,  Baldy  was  too  surprised  and  be- 
wildered to  know  how  to  sing.  It  certainly 
was  a  puzzle.  Birthdays,  then,  were  sometimes 
sad  affairs?  And  yet  he  was  not  so  sure  his 
friend  was  altogether  sad,  perhaps  one  could 
be  sad  and  happy  all  at  once. 

At  this  unusual  idea,  Baldy  gave  a  quick 
little  chirp ;  and  then  he  was  sure,  for  his 
friend  threw  back  his  head,  and,  though  his 
eyes  were  quite  wet,  his  lips  were  smiling,  and, 
pushing  a  lock  of  hair  out  of  his  eyes  with  a 
familiar  gesture,  cried,  "Oh,  Baldy,  boy,  thisi'i 
a  good  old  world,  is  n't  it?"' 

And  then  one  night  Baldy  '"got  his,"  as  the 
men  said,  and  won  his  wound-stripe  as  truly 
as  any  man  in  the  hospital. 

It  all  began  with  forgetting  to  hang  up  the 
cage  in  its  accustomed  place  when  the  nurse 
was  hurrying  to  go  off  duty.  It  was  left  on  a 
table  near  the  window,  a  place  which  did  not 
suit  Baldy,  anyway,  after  the  sun  left.  It  was 
draughty  and  cold,  and  he  ruffled  up  his  feath- 
ers and  tucked  his  head  farther  down  to  keep 
warm. 

The  sergeant  surely  would  have  had  his  cage 
hung  up  if  he  had  realized  it,  but  this  had  been 
a  hard  day,  the  doctors  Jiad  been  giving  him 
examinations  and  extra  treatments  and  he  had 
fallen  asleep  early. 

Besides,  reasoned  Baldy,  after  one  joined 
the  army  they  must  learn  to  put  up  with  such 
slight  inconveniences  as  draughts  and  such, 
and  he  dozed  off,  suddenly  to  waken  and  feel 
himself  seized  by  something  sharp.  A  horrible 
pain  shot  through  his  little  side,  and  he  was 
looking  into  two  steely  eyes  that  glared  at  him 
ferociously  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  rat  that  had  worked  its  way  in  and 


crawled  up  on  the  table,  ready  to  make  Baldy 
an  easy  prey. 

But  Baldy  was  too  game  to  give  in  without 
an  effort.  With  a  shrill  squeak,  he  struggled 
for  a  moment  with  this  monster,  who  poked  his 
sharp  nose  and  claws  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  and  then,  with  a  desperate  wrench,  pulled 
himself  free  and  tumbled  all  in  a  heap  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cage  where  he  lay  quivering  and 
panting,  too  frightened  to  know  how  badly  he 
was  hurt. 

His  first  shrill  call  and  the  rattle  of  the  cage 
wakened  his  friend,  "Baldy,  what  is  it?"  the 
sergeant  cried,  at  the  same  time  hammering  on 
the  little  bell  at  the  side  of  his  bed  so  that  the 
sleepy  night  orderly  tumbled  in  on  the  double- 
quick  and  switched  on  the  lights.  There  lay 
poor  Baldy  among  a  mass  of  downy,  bloody 
feathers,  but  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
villain  who  had  done  the  harm. 

Something  fierce  glowed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sergeant  as  the  orderly  put  the  cage  into  his 
lap,  though  no  one  could  have  lifted  the  little 
bird  out  niore  gently  and  tenderly. 

"It  was  a  rat !  I  knew  there  was  something 
wrong  when  I  heard  Baldy  squeak  and  struggle 
and  the  cage  rattle.  Oh,  why  did  n't  I  ask  one 
of  you  to  hang  the  cage  up  when  the  nurse 
forgot  it?  I  just  went  to  sleep  and  left  him. 
It  's  all  my  fault !  Don't  stand  there  staring 
at  me.  We  've  got  to  do  something  for  him. 
If  we  can't  do  anything  to  ease  him,  we  've  got 
to Oh,  why  can't  I  get  out  of  this  con- 
founded bed  ?  Go  get  the  doctor,  will  you  ? 
He  might  do  something." 

And  the  bewildered  orderly  fled  to  the  house 
telephone  and  called  the  O.  D.,  the  only  doctor 
on  duty  at  that  hour,  racking  his  brain,  mean- 
while, to  recall  the  particular  officer  holding 
the  post  that  night.  A  fine  "bawling  out" 
they  'd  probably  all  get  for  calling  him  up 
past  midnight  to  prescribe  for  a  canary-bird  ! 

But  because  the  doctor  was  a  big,  genial, 
sympathetic  man,  he  was  neither  angry  nor 
visibly  amused  when  he  found  his  emergency 
patient  lying  a  limp  heap  in  the  sergeant's 
cupped  palms  while  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  wakened  by  the  commotion  clustered 
around  offering  advice  and  condolence. 

"It  es  Baldy,''  big  Carlotti,  the  Italian,  al- 
most whispered,  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  the 
doctor  came   in.     "He  wos  ahvavs  a  singin'." 

If  it  had  been  one  of  their  own  pals  whose 
fate  they  were  waiting  to  hear,  they  could  not 
have  stood  with  more  bated  breath  than  while 
the  O.  D.  felt  the  little  bird  all  over.  Finally, 
he  declared  he  was  sure  no  bones  had  been 
broken,  but  the  skin  had  been  badly  torn,  of 
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course,  when  the  wing  was  lost,  and  he  was 
terribly  frightened.  They  would  put  on  a 
little  salve  to  ease  the  pain  and  keep  him  in  a 
quiet  place  and  Xature  would  be  the  best  doc- 
tor Baldy  could  have. 

Then,  as  he  caught  the  relieved  expression 
on  the  faces  around  him  and  remembered  that 
these  same  men,  who  were  now  feeling  real 
distress  over  the  suffering  of  a  helpless  little 
bird,  were  the  same  ones  who  had  been  facing 
such  terrible  things  with  apparent  careless- 
ness only  a  few  months 
before,  the  humor  of 
the  situation,  and  some- 
thing else  very  strong 
besides,  swept  over  the 
doctor;  and  turning 
upon  them,  he  ordered 
them  off  to  their  beds, 
demanding  gruffly  to 
know  why  they  were 
out  of  them,  anyway; 
did  n't  they  know  the 
rules,  etc.,  etc.,  as  he 
bolted  through  the  door. 

I'or  the  next  few- 
days  Baldy  and  the  ser- 
geant changed  places. 
It  was  the  sergeant 
now  who  watched  and 
tended  with  jealous  care 
and  anxious  eye  the 
once  gay  little  bird  who 
sat  huddledonhis  perch, 
his  beady  bright  eyes 
now   very   dull   indeed. 

Hour  after  hour  he  held  the  cage  on  his 
lap,  coaxing  Baldy  to  eat  a  bit,  blaming  himself 
bitterly  for  the  harm  that  had  come  to  his  pet 
every  time  he  looked  at  the  poor  torn  side 
where  the  jaunty  wing  had  once  been — the 
wing  with  the  saucy  flick  of  black. 

The  other  men  paid  the  two  frequent  and 
consoling  visits,  declaring,  "He  's  such  a  game 
little  cuss,  he  '11  snap  out  of  this  all  right !" 
■'Feels  kind  of  funny  though,  don't  it,  old  boy, 
to  have  only  one  fin?"  asked  the  chap  whose 
own  right  sleeve  was  empty. 

They  asked  him  how  he  enjoyed  life  in  the 
trenches,  and  vowed  they  were  going  to  give 
him  a  wound-stripe  when  he  came  around 
lively  again. 

If  attention  could  do  anything,  Baldy's  re- 
covery was  certain,  and  his  midnight  bout  with 
the  rat  was  a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  ward 
for  some  days. 

Then  one  morning,  to  the  sergeant's  great 
joy,  Baldy  began  to  dip  into  his  seed-cup  of 


his  own  accord,  to  smooth  and  preen  his  sadly 
neglected  feathers,  and  once  more  take  an  in- 
terest in  life. 

Occasionally  he  would  pause,  cock  his  head 
sadly  to  one  side,  and  look  at  where  his  bright, 
sleek  wing  had  once  been.  How  proud  he  had 
been  of  those  wings  ! 

Then  he  tried  a  chirp.  It  was  not  as  hard  as 
he  had  supposed,  so  he  tried  another.  Now  he 
knew  how  his  friends  in  the  ward  felt  when  he 
heard  them  whistling  softly  to  themselves  as 
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they  hopped  about  on  their  crutches  for  the 
first  time.  He  would  try  to  hop,  too.  He  felt 
like  a  very  one-sided  Baldy  indeed  as  he  tried 
it, — but  his  friend  was  watching  him,  so  he 
kept  it  up  bravely,  even  balancing  on  his 
swinging  perch  for  a  second  in  a  very  un- 
certain and  topply  way. 

.^t  a  hail  from  the  sergeant,  half  a  dozen 
came  flocking  to  see  the  spectacle  and  vowed 
tliey  'd  said  so  all  along.  "What  's  a  wing  off 
to  Baldy  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  McNulty,  "he  's  not  as 
handsome  as  he  once  w-as.  Well,  neither  will  a 
whole  lot  of  the  rest  of  us  be  w-hen  we  get 
through  this  bloomin'  war.  But  he  "s  sure  done 
his  part  all  right  and  made  things  kind  of 
cheerful  like.  I  've  always  thought  of  canaries 
before  as  kind  of  window  ornaments,  but 
Baldy  's  different  somehow." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sergeant,  slowly,  "Baldy  's 
different.    He  's  just  one  of  us." 

.\nd  then  Baldy  put  back  his  head  and  sang  1 


Tableau  I  Queen   Sweetheart  making 

THE    lAR-TS 

Tableau  II  Knave  Blackheartstealing 

1  ABLEAU  III  The  Interrupted  Supper. 
Tableau  IV  The  Thief  Discovered 
1  ABLEAU  y  The  Knave  before  the  Queen 
Tableau  VI  The  Dance  of  Tarts 


Characters  : 
King  Greatheart.  Knave  Blackheart. 

Queen  Sweetheart.  Reader. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  IVaiting,  Courtiers  and 

Senvnts,  as  many  as  desired. 
(For  costumes  and  accessories  see  page  940) 

What  Happened  to  the  Tarts 
Reader  (seated  at  one  side  of  the  stage  in  high- 
backed,  medicz'al  chair,  rises). 

King  Greatheart  was  a  sovereign  of  valor  and  re- 
nown ; 

Queen  Sweetheart  was  as  grand  a  dame  as  ever 
wore  a  crown ; 

Her  servants  swarmed  about  the  court  like  ants 
about  a  hill, 

But  still  a  housewife  she  remained  and  did  her 
cooking  still. 

One   summer  morn,  'mid   idle  chat,   King  Great- 
heart  chanced  to  say, 

A  dish  of  tarts  he  'd  relish  well  for  supper  on 
that  day. 

The  beauteous  queen,  beloved  by  all,  the  model  of 
a  wife. 

Had  but  to  hear  and  then  obey,  for  duty  was  her 
life. 

She  called  the  butler,  called  the  maids,  called  foot- 
men two  and  three. 

She  ordered  cupboards  all  unlocked  and  gave  the 
knave  the  key. 

"Set  all  within  the  summer-house  that  is  for  tarts 
required ; 

I  '11  do  my  mixing  there  to-day,  quite   from  the 
court  retired." 

Thus  spake  the  queen,  and  quick  were  brought  the 
butter  cut  in  dice, 

The  water,  flour,  jelly,  salt,  the  rolling-pin,  the  ice. 

"Where  is  the  cake-board,  careless  lad?"  she  asked 
the  Knave  of  Hearts; 

And  straight  the  pert  young  sprig  replied,  "Use 
marble,  Queen  for  tarts  !" 

"I'll  marble  thee!"  the  sov'reign  cried,  and  with 
the  rolling-pin. 


She  made  a  marble-like  effect  about  his  saucy  chin. 
With  tears  and  sobs  he  fled  away,  a-swearing  in 

his  pain. 
Or  soon  or  late  he  'd  have  revenge  on  Sweetheart 

and  her  train. 
But  little  cared  the  lovely  queen  for  Blackheart, 

wretched  knave ! 
For  all  her  mind  was  set  on  tarts  for  Greatheart, 

good  and  brave. 
She  sifted,  salted,  mixed,  and  rolled,  she  shaped 

with  touches  light, 
And  soon  the  tarts  were  baked  and  filled,  a  truly 

beauteous  sight. 
She  set  them  on  a  dainty  dish  and  left  them  there 

to  air, 
The   while   her   maidens   brought   her   robes   and 

dressed  her  shining  hair. 

TABLEAU    1. 
QUEEN  SWEETHEART  MAKING  TARTS. 

A  summer-house  in  center  of  stage  is  indicated 
for  lliis  and  the  folhzcing  tableau.  Queen  Sn'cet- 
heart  stands  at  tabic  in  center  of  summer-house 
zi'ith  materials  for  tarts  at  hand,  and,  as  curtain 
rinses,  is  disclosed  rolling  out  her  pastry.  The 
Knave  of  Hearts  is  half  seen  in  background, 
steathily  peeping  out  from  behind  trees. 


Reader. 

Meantime,  the  knave  had   hid  away  within   that 

garden  sweet. 
And  watched  the  cook  until  her  task  was  perfect 

and  complete. 
\\  hen  all  was  still  he  ventured  forth,  with  sly  and 

stealthy  inien, 
.■\nd  crept  about  the  summer-house  where  late  had 

stood  the  queen. 
He  spied  the  tarts,  all  red  and  white,  upon  their 

regal  bed. 
And   there  and  then   a   horrid  thought  beset   his 

naughty  head ! 
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He  'd  steal  the  tarts  to  spite  the  queen  and  thus 

to  spite  the  kiuK  ; 
They  'd  find  to  shame  the  Knave  of   Hearts  was 

not  so  shght  a  thiii^ ! 
He  seized  the  prize  and  wrapped  it  close  withi-ii 

his  ample  cape, 
A  brilliant   robe  that  covered  him   from  knavish 

knee  to  nape ; 
lie  sauntered  forth  with  lordly  air,  believing  none 

could  see. 
And   none   could   dream   that    Blackheart   bold   a 

paltry  thief  could  be. 
Without  the  garden,  swift  and  still  as  any  velvet 

mouse. 
He  tied  by  lane  and  byway  dark  until  he  gained 

his  house. 
.'\rrived  triinn|>hant,  straight  he  hid  the  precious 

tarts  away. 
Resolved  it  never  should  be  known  wherein  his 

treasure  lay. 

TABl  F.AU  II. 
BL.\CKHEART  .STEALING  THE  TARTS. 

Summer-house  and  tabic,  jiilli  tarts  on  platter, 
basket,  or  tray.  Blackheart  discovered  as  curtain 
rises,  teanini/  over  table  on  tiptoe,  and  ijraspinti 
the  dish.  His  head  is  turned  over  his  shoulder 
toward  the  audience,  with  stealthy  took,  and  one 
hand  and  arm  are  raised  as  if  listening. 

***** 

Reader. 

The  summer's  day,  in  summer's  way,  declined  un- 
to its  close. 

Queen  Sweetheart  left  her  tiring-room  as  lovely 
as  the  rose ; 

She  sought  the  banquet-hall  wherein  King  Great- 
heart  sat  in  state. 

And  took  her  place  in  robe  and  crown,  all  modest 
and  sedate. 

The  meal  progressed,  the  servants  brought  each 
rei;al  dish  and  rare  ; 


King  Greatheart  ate  and  relished  all,  nor  gave  a 

thought  to  care 
Sudden   a   servant   hurried   in,   and,   ghastly   pale 

with  fright, 
Cried:    "Madam!    Queen!    Alas,    the   tarts!    Lo, 

they  have  vanished  quite  I" 
".■\h,  woe  the  day  !"  the  king  exclaimed;  "Ah,  woe 

the  day  !"  the  queen, 
"My   morning's  work  has   sped   away   as   it  had 

never  been ! 
My   Liege,"  quoth   she,  "let  vengeance   fall  upon 

this  petty   thief  I" 
And    as    the    monarch    grasped    his    sword,    she 

sought  in  tears  relief. 

TABLEAU  III. 
THE   I.N'TERRUPTED   SUPPER. 

The  stage  is  set  as  a  banquet-hall,  and  may  be  as 
grand  as  time  and  the  resources  of  the  actors  will 
permit.  It  may  be  quite  unornamcnted,  however, 
and  backed  by  screens  or  curtains,  for  interest 
leill  be  centered  on  the  table  where  the  monarchs 
sit.  This  may  be  set  off  stage  and  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  interlude  and  should  have  as  much  silver 
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on  it  as  parents  zvill  lend,  or  the  actors,  before- 
hand, will  mold  and  paint  or  cover  witli  gold  and 
silver  paper.  The  lights  are  loivcrcd,  as  it  is  even- 
ing, and  candles  are  on  the  table.  The  moment 
chosen  for  the  tableau  is  ichen  the  servant  has 
rushed  in  to  announce  the  loss  of  the  tarts  and  is 
standing  in  doorway.  His  face  should  be  well 
floured  before  entrance,  to  shon'  terror.  Queen  is' 
weeping,  head  in  hands,  two  court  ladies  kneeling 
beside  her,  one  offering  handkerchief,  the  other 
smelling  salts.  Courtiers  and  lackeys  stand  about 
the  stage  in  various  attitudes  of  dismay.  A  servant 
is  holding  a  dish  to  the  king,  but  casts  his  eyes 
upivard  in  horror.  The  king  is  starting  up  from 
his  seat  and  brandishing  his  sword. 


Reader. 

While  yet  the  courtiers  stood  agape,  a  lackey  came 
apace, 

And  told  how  he  had  lately  seen  young  Black- 
heart,  pale  of  face. 

Run  down  a  lane  with  something  hid  beneath  his 
knavish  arm, 

A  treasure,  sure,  or  why  should  he  thus  guard  it 
safe  from  harm? 

"  'T  was  Blackheart,  then,  who  stole  the  tarts !" 
thus  ran  the  murmur  'round. 

"A  murrain  on  him !"  cried  the  queen,  "he  's 
earned  a  beating  sound!" 

Forth  from  the  hall  King  Greatheart  strode,  and 
soon  at  Blackheart's  door 

He  thundered  in  a  regal  tone  that  threat  and  men- 
ace bore. 

"Come  forth,  thou  Blackheart,  naughty  knave ! 
and  quickly  fetch  the  tarts ; 

Thy  deed  is  known,  thy  doom  is  sealed,  in  spite 
of  all  thine  arts  !" 

The  door  was  forced,  the  knave  appeared  and 
then  and  there  did  he 

Receive  a  punishment  most  fit  for  blackest  treach- 
ery. 


TABLEAU  IV. 
THE  THIEF  DISCOVERED. 
A  door  center  back  of  stage  is  needed  for  this 
tableau;  but  if  this  is  ivanting,  screens,  or  even 
sheets  or  curtains  hung  at  the  back,  may  be  pulled 
apart  and  held  by  courtiers,  as  if  they  had  just 
been  opened  fur  the  e.rit  of  the  knave.  The  king 
holds  him  by  the  collar,  and  is  raising  his  sword 
as  if  to  beat  him.  Knave  hangs  as  limp  as  possi- 
ble, knees  bent,  arms  pendent,  half  dead  with  ter- 
ror. A  number  of  courtiers  in  martial  attitudes, 
with  iveapons  drazun,  stand  at  back  of  king  to 
guard  him.  Servants  may  be  present  also,  if  stage 
is  large  enough,  and  may  seem  to  light  the  scene 
by  torches  (see  page  940)  which  they  hold  aloft. 

i^i       ilf       >^       Hi       Hi 

Reader. 
Still  at  the  table  sat  the  queen,  surrounded  by  her 

train ; 
She  would  not  eat,  she  would  not  drink,  persua- 
sion was  in  vain. 
Sudden  a  stir  was  heard  without,  and  then,  with 

vesture  torn, 
.'Vppeared  the  knave,  a  sorry  sight,  all  tattered  and 

forlorn. 
He  bore  the  tarts,  all  red  and  white ;  he  sank  upon 

his  knee 
And  vowed  repentance  long  and  late,  if  he  might 

pardoned  be. 
Queen  Sweetheart  faltered;  Greatheart  cried,  with 

proud  and  lofty  mien. 
"Serve  up  the  tarts,  forgive  the  knave ;  be  every 

inch  a  queen !" 
The  lady  smiled ;  she  took  the  tarts ;   she  raised 

the  weeping  knave ; 
She  ordered  music;  to  her  lord  her  lily  hand  she 

gave. 
The  courtiers  followed  in  her  train,  exultant,  one 

and  all 
That  dance  of  tarts  was  ne'er  forgot  in  cottage  or 

in  hall  1 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  TARTS 


TABLEAU  V 

THE  KNAVE  BEFORE  THE  QUEEN. 
Scene  same  as  before.  Curtain  rises  on  knave 
of  hearts  kneeling  at  feet  of  queen,  holding  up 
the  dish  of  tarts.  His  face  is  pale  and  his  clothing 
torn.  The  king  stands  behind  him,  u'itJi  frowtiing 
face,  leaning  on  his  sivord.  Courtiers,  maids,  and 
men  look  on  in  interested  attitudes.  Szcords  are 
sheathed,  and  .icrrants  have  laid  aside  torches. 

After  a  few  moments  have  been  given  to  look 
at  the  tableau,  it  becomes  a  moving  picture.  The 
queen  rises,  motions  the  knai'c  to  rise  also,  lakes 
the  platter  zcith  a  gracious  smite  and  hands  it  to  a 
servant,  who  sets  it  on  the  table  and  waves  his 
hand  as  if  to  im'isible  orchestra.  Music  begins. 
Sweetheart  gives  her  hand  to  the  king,  and  the 
servants  lift  the  table  to  back  of  the  stage.  Each 
courtier  and  sei-vuni  finds  a  partner  and  a  stately 
dance  is  begun,  if  the  performers  can  manage  the 
minuet.  Knave  stands  with  hanging  head,  at  left, 
until  one  of  the  maids  draws  near,  pats  him  on 
shoulder  coquettislily,and  draics  him  into  the  dance. 

If  the  minuet  is  too  difficult,  begin  with  Grand 
March  and  end  with  "Sicilian  Circle,"  or  some- 
thing equally  simple,  which  wilt  engage  all  the  per- 
formers at  once,  ringing  down  the  curtain  while 
the  dance  is  still  going  on. 


COSTUMES 

These  should  be  copied  as  nearly  as  possible  from 
the  suit  of  hearts  in  a  pack  of  cards.  If  an 
elaborate  presentation  is  desired,  the  dresses  may 
be  made  of  light-weight  satin,  satine,  Turkey-red 
cotton,  cambric,  Canton  flannel,  etc.  Otherwise, 
heavy  sheets  of  brown  paper  may  form  the  foun- 
dation of  the  dresses,  the  colors  being  laid  on  with 
water-colors  or  pasted  on  in  strips  and  patterns 
of  red,  black,  and  yellow  glazed  paper.  If  of 
brown  paper,  they  should  be  cut  alike  back  and 
front,  no  curved  lines  being  used,  but  straight 
lines  and  angles.  If  reinforced  with  extra  strips 
along  the  edges,  they  will  stand  out  like  pasteboard. 
There  is  to  be  no  fullness  in  the  costumes,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  actors  look  like  the  cards 
themselves.  The  king,  queen,  ladies,  and  maids  of 
the  court  wear  robes  to  the  floor ;  the  knave,  lords. 


and  lackeys,  to  the  knee  only,  with  knee-breeches, 
long  stockings,  and  slippers  or  pumps.  The  eye- 
brows of  all  should  be  heavily  marked,  eyes 
shadowed  and   lips   reddened,   to  resemble   cards. 

King  Greatheart.  Costume  as  per  card ;  bands 
of  ermine  (Canton  flannel  or  white  muslin,  spot- 
ted with  charcoal)  over  shoulders,  and  sword  in 
hand.  (See  picture.)  King  has  long  hair  and 
beard,  but  no  mustache.  The  wig  and  beard  m.ay 
be  made  of  cotton  yarn  from  a  mop,  or  of  curled 
paper.  Crown  of  cardboard  covered  with  gilt 
paper,  with  black  stencil-work  around  it  and  red 
and  black  band  where  it  fits  the  head. 

Queen  Sweetheart.  Costume  as  per  card. 
Black  hair  loose  on  shoulders,  parted  in  middle 
and  drawn  down  each  side  nearly  to  eyebrows. 
Crown  like  king's,  but  smaller,  set  on  a  black, 
hoodlike  drapery  which  falls  over  hair. 

Knave  Black  heart.  Costume  as  per  card.  Yel- 
low hair,  slight  mustache.  Red  cap  (see  card) 
stenciled  in  Greek  pattern  (white),  and  black 
head-band.  No  weapon  need  be  made  for  Knave, 
as  he  has  no  opportunity  to  hold  it. 

Courtiers.  The  courtiers  (lords  and  ladies) 
should  be  the  Ace,  Deuce,  Three  and  Four  Spots. 
Their  robes,  knee  length  or  ankle  length,  accord- 
ing to  sex,  should  have  a  little  ornamentation, 
black  and  yellow,  about  neck  and  sleeves,  and  the 
proper  number  of  red  hearts  pasted  on  their 
breasts.  The  men  have  red  caps,  like  Knave's,  but 
without  ornament,  and  carry  battle-axes,  if  de- 
sired; the  women  wear  red  draperies  (crepe 
paper)   in  Italian  peasant-fashion  over  loose  hair. 

Servants.  The  servants  are  the  remaining  cards 

in  the  pack.    Brown-paper  robes,  with  red  bands 

at  neck  and  sleeves  and  the  proper  number  of  red 

'hearts.  Tight-fitting  skull-caps  of  red  crepe  paper. 

Reader.  This  part  may  be  taken  by  a  person  in 
ordinary  evening  dress,  by  one  of  the  lords  or 
ladies  in  waiting  in  costume,  as  he  or  she  is  to 
appear  later,  or  by  a  resplendent  figure,  on  which 
great  art  may  be  lavished,  arrayed  as  the  Queen 
of  Diamonds.  Reader  need  not  leave  stage  dur- 
ing tableaux,  but  be  seated,  in  ornamental  high- 
backed  chair,  rising  for  his  or  her  next  part.  An 
ordinary  arm-chair  can  be  given  a  medieval  effect 
by  inserting  a  high  back  made  of  a  board,  covered 
with  stenciled  material  or  bold-figured  wall-paper. 

ACCESSORIES 

The  summer-house  may  be  made  with  four  up- 
rights and  a  skeleton  roof,  covered  with  boughs  or 
thatched  with  straw  or  hay.  If  either  of  the  latter 
materials  is  used,  it  should  be  made  into  long 
bundles  and  fastened  down  with  cords.  Paper 
vines  may  run  up  the  posts  and  gay  hollyhocks 
grow  on  each  side  of  the  front.  If  this  is  too  elab- 
orate, the  four  uprights  may  be  connected  by  a 
few  cross-pieces  and  roofed  with  a  large  Japanese 
umbrella.  Even  more  simple,  but  quite  effective, 
would  be  a  large  Japanese  umbrella  set  in  a  tall 
standard.  Two  or  three  fir-trees  are  placed  in 
Christmas-tree  stands  near  the  summer-house. 

If  the  supper-table  can  be  set  on  a  raised  plat- 
form at  the  back  of  the  stage,  it 'will  be  more 
effective.  The  hanging  lights  may  be  made  of 
barrel-hoops  covered  with  gilded  asbestos  paper 
and  to  which  are  wired  tin  cans  (gilded)  to  hold 
the  candles. 

The  torches  for  the  fourth  tableau  may  be  made 
of  poles  with  bunches  of  orange  paper  cut  in 
fringes  to  represent  flames,   fastened  to  one  end. 
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A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


SHANTUNG 

For  a  long  time  we  heard  nothiiiR  much  but 
Shantung:  and  then  for  another  long  time  \vc 
heard  nothing  of  Shantung.  We  must  either 
have  given  it  too  much  attention  at  first,  or 
have  given  it  too  little  of  late.  Overshadowed 
in  American  interest  by  events  nearer  home, 
the  Shantung  matter  is  in  reality  just  as  im- 
portant as  it  ever  appeared.  It  was,  therefore, 
mighty  interesting  to  read  Japan's  long  state- 
ment, published  about  the  time  this  instalment 
of  The  Watch  Tower's  serial  story  was 
written. 

The  Japanese  statement  boils  down  to  this: 
The  Peace  Treaty  gave  to  Japan  the  rights  and 
interests  in  Shantung  previously  held  by  Ger- 
many. The  Japanese  Government  requested 
the  Government  of  China  to  negotiate  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  Kiao-Chau,  and 
asked  it  to  arrange  to  guard  the  railway  after 
Japanese  troops  were  withdraw-n. 

The  Chinese  Government  replied  that,  as  it 
had  not  signed  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  could  not 
negotiate  with  Japan  upon  a  matter  embodied 
in  the  Treaty.  It  said  that  it  was  friendly 
toward  Japan;  that,  the  war  being  over,  no 
force,  either  Japanese  or  Chinese,  was  needed 
to  guard  the  railway ;  and  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple (not  the  Government)  were  "indignantly 
antagonistic"  toward  the  Shantung  question. 

Japan  then  asserted  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment had  consented,  before  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  signed,  to  the  transfer  of  German 
interests  in  Shantung  to  Japan.  It  declared 
also  that  all  that  was  desired,  along  the  rail- 
way, was  the  assurance  that  police  protection 
would  be  provided  for  both  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese property. 

Now.  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  is  a  real 
"situation"  here.     China  certainly  was  hurt,  in 


Shantung,  by  Germany.  It  would  be  ven,' 
noble  and  beautiful,  on  Japan's  part,  to  step 
aside,  bow  politely,  and  say  "You  're  not  in  our 
way  at  all!"  But  this  is  not  a  perfect  world, 
and  things  just  simply  are  n't  done  that  way. 

Let  's  not  try  to  say  who  's  right  and  who  's 
wrong.  But  let  's  go  as  far  as  this:  Japan 
has  made  what  seems  a  fair  and  reasonable, 
honest  and  constructive  offer  to  negotiate  the 
whole  matter;  and  China,  confident  in  the  jus- 
tice of  her  claim,  is  not  altogether  wise  in 
being  so  stand-offish. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THRACE 

Prime  Minister  Venizei.os  of  Greece,  speak- 
ing to  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies,  said: 
"By  the  acquisition  of  Thrace,  Greece  expands 
over  a  number  of  cities  which  for  many  cen- 
turies have  been  the  enthusiastic  centers  of 
Hellenism.  Bulgaria  is  assured  an  economic 
outlet  through  Dedeagatch." 

The  Bulgarian  Premier,  however,  calls  the 
award  of  Thrace  to  Greece  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  a  great  injustice.  Bul- 
garia ceded  Thrace  to  the  Allies  in  the  peace 
treaty;  but  the  Premier  declares  that  he  signed 
the  treaty  "in  the  firm  conviction"  that  the 
Allies  would  make  Thrace  a  separate  state, 
under  control  of  one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  Premier  of  Bulgaria  thinks  that  if  the 
Allies  did  not  care  to  make  Thrace  indepen- 
dent, they  should  at  least  have  pennitted  the 
people  to  vote  whether  they  should  go  with 
drcece  or  with  Bulgaria.  He  has  no  doubt 
at  all  that  they  would  have  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  Bulgaria. 

"I  cannot  see,"  he  said,  "how  the  Allies  could 
be  so  blind  as  to  award  this  narrow  strip  of 
territory  to  Greece  and  deprive  us  of  access 
to  the  sea.     By  closing  the  door  to  us  on  the 
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.i^^gean  they  are  forcing  us  north  to  the  Dan- 
ube, which  can  mean  only  one  thing — a  re- 
sumption of  our  trade  and  economic  relations 
with  Germany."  Bulgaria,  he  said,  now  de- 
sires "sincerely"  to  unite  itself  with  the  Allies. 
The  Bulgarian  Premier  spent  three  years  in 
prison  for  telling  the  Bulgarian  King  that  if 
he  went  into  the  war  on  Germany's  side  he 
would  lose  either  his  throne  or  his  head.  He  is 
evidently  a  person  of  keen  perception,  and  per- 
haps, after  thinking  it  over  a  bit  longer,  he 
will  see  how  much  better  off  Bulgaria  will  be 
if  she  decides  to  let  her  deeds  rather  than  her 
words  speak  for  her  for  quite  a  while. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES 

The  Watch  Tower  is  hardly  scoring  a 
"scoop"  when  it  announces  that  the  Republi- 
can Party,  in  con- 
vention a  s  s  e  m- 
bled,  has  nomi- 
nated Senator 
Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, of  Ohio,  for 
P  r  e  si  d  ent  and 
Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge,  of 
Massachusetts, 
for  Vice  -  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  little 
early,  though,  to 
discuss  the  proba- 
ble outcome  of 
the  campaign — so 
we  are  a  bit  puz- 
zled what  to  say. 
Mr.  Harding  was  once  a  printer,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  American  people  will  find  it  pleas- 
ant to  vote  for  an  ex-printer,  after  eight  years 
of  an  ex-college  president.  Still,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  a  record  as  a  printer  fits  a  man 
for  the  Presidency,  any  more  than  having  been 
a  college  president  makes  him  uniit.  It  de- 
pends pretty  much  on  the  man  himself; 
does  n't  it? 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  something 
once  about  trying  to  hold  a  squirrel  on  your 
lap,  instead  of  the  family  cat.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  opportunity  to  change  from 
a  "genius"  President  to  a  plain  business  man 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  election. 
There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  desire  for 
less  brilliance  and  more  simple  business-man- 
agership in  the  White  House.  And.  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  may  be  the  best  thing. 

(I  can  say  these  things  with  better  grace 
than  some  folks  could,  because  I  've  been  an 
open  admirer  of  President  Wilson's  record.) 
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Mr.  Coolidge  has  been  in  The  Watch 
Tower  before.  We  praised  him  when  he  took 
care  of  that  police  strike  in  Boston,  and  stood 
so  stoutly  for  old-fashioned  Americanism. 

A  Presidential  campaign  is  a  severe  test.  We 
trust  this  campaign  will  be  hard-fought  but 
clean,  and  free  from  mud-slinging  and  bitter 
personalities.  The  two  gentlemen  nominated 
by  the  Republican  Party  are  fit  representatives 
of  it  in  the  big  political  battle,  and,  whether 
they  win  or  lose  in  November,  will  surely  do 
credit  to  the  nation  they  seek  to  sen-e. 

WHAT  DOES  LABOR  STAND  FOR? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  a 
convention  at  Montreal,  in  June.  The  conven- 
tion was  a  lively  one,  and  when  the  question 
of  Irish  independence  was  brought  up.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  had  a  bus)'  time  trying  to  keep 
order. 

The  result  of  two  weeks  of  stormy  meetings 
was  that  the  convention  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  in  favor 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  for  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads;  for  punishment 
of  profiteering  by  imprisonment  of  persons 
found  guilty  thereof;  for  abolition  of  laws 
compelling  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  for 
■a  hands-off  policy  in  Mexico;  for  a  standard 
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of  wages  that  will  meet  the  cost  of  living; 
and  for  action  to  prevent  unemployment,  even 
by  means  of  a  shorter  work-day,  if  no  other 
way  could  be  found. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  labor  convention 
came  to  a  close,  the   Supreme  Court  of  the 
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State  of  New  York  made  a  most  important 
decision  in  a  labor  case.  A  firm  of  clothiers 
sued  a  labor  orejanization  for  damages,  and 
asked  the  court  for  an  order  to  prevent  the 
organization  from  making  further  attempts  to 
force  the  firm  to  employ  workmen  who  were 
members  of  this  organization.  The  court  de- 
cided that  the  conduct  of  the  union  was  in 
effect  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  monopoly. 

America  believes  in  justice  for  all.  It  does 
not  believe  in  the  use  of  force  and  intimida- 
tion by  any  person  or  organization  to  compel 
other  individuals  or  organizations  to  conduct 
their  business  in  any  way  but  their  own,  so 
long  as  that  way  is  lawful  and  does  not  itself 
invade  the  rights  and  freedom  of  others. 

These  problems  come  home  to  everj'  man 
and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  in  this  country. 

"BIG  BUSINESS" 

The  Socialist  Party  in  Wisconsin  held  its  con- 
vention in  June,  and  adopted  a  platform  which, 
m  addition  to  "demanding"  impeachment  of 
President  Wilson,  Attorney-General  Palmer, 
and  Postma.ster-General  Burleson,  placed  the 
blame  for  the  war  on  "Big  Business."     Judg- 


ing by  its  wholesale  demand  for  impeachments, 
the  Socialist  Party  in  the  Hon.  \'ictor  Berger's 
State  lias  "Big  Business"  ideas  of  its  own. 

Big  Business  is  bad  when  its  power  is  based 
upon  monopoly  or  oppression.  Big  Business 
is  good  when  it  comes  from  Big  Brains.  Big 
Business  can  thrive  only  when  it  is  producing 
greatly,  paying  workers  what  their  work  is 
worth,  and  giving  the  public  the  best  goods 
that  can  be  produced — at  prices  which  Little 
Business  cannot  offer  to  consumers. 

Big  Business  does  not  kill  off  Little  Busi- 
ness, except  where  it  can  do  more  for  the 
workers  and  for  the  public.  Modern  civiliza- 
tion is  based  upon  Big  Business. 

The  Wisconsin  Socialists  are  trying  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  of  the  roof  that  shelters  them. 
And  we  cannot  afford  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  America  to-day  altogether 
too  much  of  the  discontent  and  thoughtless- 
ness that  brings  people  to  that  state  of  mind. 

Let  's  strengthen  the  weak  spots.  Let  's 
look  for  faults — so  that  we  can  correct  them. 
Let  's  not  tear  down,  but  build  up.  It  may 
not  be  so  exciting,  but  in  the  end  it  's  much 
better  for  the  health  ! 
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THE    LATEST     "INFANT     PRODIGY" 

Samuel  Rzeschewski  is  his  name.  He  is 
eight  years  old,  and  he  plays  chess.  He  is  a 
Polish  boy,  and  so,  we  suppose,  is  able  to  pro- 
nounce without  difficulty  the  name  that  looks 
so  difficult  to  us.  We  certainly  sha'  n"t  make 
fun  of  it,  for  there  were  a  good  many  like  it 
borne  by  fellows  who  fought  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  France. 

And  then  if  you  will  only  stop  to  think 
what  we  do  with  "ou"  in  our  own  language, — 
though,  through,  bough,  cough,  tough, — you 
can't  say  a  word — can  you? — about  the  other 
fellow's  language. 

Well,  sir,  Samuel,  aged  eight,  thinks  just 
nothing  at  all  of  walking  up  and  down  one  side 
of  a  table  with  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty  old  gray- 
beards  of  eighty  or  so  apiece  on  the  other  side. 


.  A.MI  1,L  aZESCUEW.SKI   AT  UIS  HOJU;.   I'LAVLNO   A  CHESS  EXI'EBI 


each  with  a  chessboard  in  front  of  him,  and 
beating  'em  all  at  their  own  game. 

Samuel  must  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  mind. 
You  have  to  be  born  that  way,  to  do  stunts 
like  that. 

In  June,  Samuel  went  to  Paris,  and  showed 
the  French  experts  a  thing  or  two.  He  also 
went  to  the  Neuilly  fair,  and  worried  his 
father  by  wanting  to  ride  all  day  on  a  painted 
pig  on  a  merry-go-round.  Father  Rzeschewski 
did  n't  like  this  at  all.  He  thought  Samuel 
ought  to  stick  to  his  knights  and  castles,  bishops 
and  kings  and  queens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pawns.     But  we,  for  our  part,  like  Sanuiel  all 


the  more  because  Samuel  liked  the  painted  pig. 
Evidently  he  's  a  real  boy,  and  the  chess  is 
something  extra,  for  good  measure. 

"MOPPING  UP' 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  an  army  in 
modern  war  is  "mopping  up."  An  advancing 
force  is  expected  to  make  sure  of  every  inch 
of  ground  over  which  it  passes. 

One  criticism  that  was  made  of  our  Ameri- 
can soldiers  was  that  they  thought  only  of  go- 
ing ahead,  and  were  careless  about  what  they 
left  behind.  A  fault  on  the  right  side,  as  we 
say ;  but  still  a  fault. 

Mopping  up  is  part  of  the  work  of  peace, 
too.  After  the  armistice  was  declared,  it  took 
a  lot  of  time  to  prepare  the  Treaty,  present  it 
to  the  enemy  Powers,  and  get  it  signed. 

Many  details  were 
left  open  in  the  Treaty; 
such,  for  example,  as 
the  amount  of  indem- 
nity to  be  paid.  These 
many  months  have  been 
spent  in  discussing 
those  details.  That  is 
"mopping  up"  work. 

Until  that  work  is 
(lone  and  every  detail 
determined,  the  world 
will  be  uneasy.  There- 
fore, the  sooner  we  are 
past  the  period  of  con- 
ferences, the  better  for 
all.  For  the  Allies, 
because  we  can  settle 
down  to  the  work  of 
rebuilding;  for  Ger- 
many, because  doubt  is 
more  distressing  than 
even  a  quite  unpleasant 
certainty. 

For  these  reasons, 
we  very  sincerely  wish 
success  to  every  endeavor  to  reach  some  hard 
and  fast  decision  on  every  point  at  issue. 

A  QUEEN  WHO  WORKS  AND  SMILES 

There  was  a  good  story  in  the  newspapers 
about  Queen  Marie  of  Rumania.  Her  country, 
wrecked  by  German  invasion,  needs — among 
many  things — railroad  locomotives.  American, 
French,  and  British  agents  went  to  Bucharest 
to  try  to  sell  them,  but  they  did  not  care  to 
open  a  charge  account.     They  wanted  cash. 

The  Queen  had  an  inten-iew  with  one  of 
the  Americans.  She  told  him  some  things 
about  the  resources  of  Rumania  and  the  spirit 
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of  the  people  that  interested  him.  Finally,  by 
the  force  of  her  own  faith,  she  persuaded  him 
to  supply  the  rolling  slock,  payment  to  be  made 
in  Rumanian  Government  bonds.  Faith  is  con- 
tagious. 

Queen   Marie   knows  her  people.     She  de- 
votes her  time,  strength,  and  fortune  to  their 


Wall'  WurlJ  rh.l.i, 

QLEEN    MAKIE   OK    IllMAXIA    AT   THK   OPEMNfi    Of   TUE   BED    CROSS 
OHPHAXACE    AT    BUCHAREST 


service.  She  is  a  hard  worker,  and  a  good 
business  woman.     She  is  also  an  author. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  this  number 
of  The  W.ATCit  Tower  shows  Rumania's 
Queen  in  a  characteristic  pose.  She  has  been 
a  great  Red  Cross  worker,  and  put  off  her  visit 
to  the  United  States  to  be  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  American  Red  Cross  Orphanage  in 
Bucharest. 

If  all  the  kings  and  queens  had  been  like  the 
Rumanian  Queen,  the  cost  of  living  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  might  not  have  been  quite  so  high. 

THROUGH    "THE   WATCH   TOWER'S" 
TELESCOPE 

M.vii.  carriage  charges,  now  paid  to  vessels  of 
foreign  registration,  make  quite  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  development  of  an  American 
merchant  marine.  We  pay  more  than  three 
million  dollars  a  year  to  have  mail  carried 
across  the  ocean,  and  five  si.xths  of  this  goes, 
it  is  said,  to  foreign  ship-owners. 

Fr.vnki.in  D.  Roosevelt,  whose  service  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  has  won  gen- 
eral praise,  suggested  some  ways  in  which  the 


conduct  of  our  national  business  by  the  Gov- 
ernment might  be  improved.  One  was,  to  give 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  more 
freedom  of  action,  and  hold  them  more  di- 
rectly responsible  for  results.  This  moves  us 
to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
some  real  progress  is  made  in  organizing  the 
nation's  business  at 
Washington  in  a  way 
more  like  that  of  great 
private  enterprises.  But 
we  must  remember  that 
the  present  political 
way,  expensive  as  it  is, 
does  in  a  degree  bring 
the  work  closer  to  the 
people  than  it  might  be 
under  a  more  economi- 
cal system.  Still,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  without 
sacrificing    democracy  ! 

Between  ten  and 
eleven  thousand  immi- 
grants came  into  the 
Port  of  New  York  in 
one  week  in  June.  It 
was  said  that  they 
seemed  to  be  a  better 
type  than  those  who 
came  in  the  years  be- 
fore the  war.  Figures  were  given  in  support 
of  this  observation.  It  seems  that  where  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  applicants  for 
iidmissioii  were  then  rejected  because  of  some 
form  of  undesirability,  barely  more  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  were  turned  back  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1920. 

"Prime  Minister  Llovd  George,  drawing  an 
analogy  between  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
said  that  President  Lincoln  faced  a  million 
oaBuahics  and  five  years  of  war  rather  than 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  the  British  Government  would 
do  the  same  thing  if  necessary." — News  dis- 
fiatch,  in  June. 

The  "right  to  strike"  involves  the  right  of 
the  public  to  defend  itself.  Union  truckmen 
went  on  strike  in  New  York,  and  the  citizens 
organized  a  transportation  committee  to  take 
charge  of  moving  the  goods  on  the  piers, 
which  the  strikers  meant  to  tie  up.  In  the 
first  week  they  moved  thousands  of  truck- 
loads  of  freight.  Labor's  worst  enemies  seem 
to  be  among  its  own  leaders ! 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG   FOLK 


A  MINE  OF  ICE 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  Shawangunk 
Mountains  (pronounced  shon-guin),  about 
eighty   miles   northwest   of   New   York    City, 
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ONE   OF    THE   ICE    CAVERNS 

there  is  a  group  of  caverns  in  which  ice  may  be 
found  all  the  year  round,  even  in  midsummer, 
for  it  never  entirely  melts. 

The  mountain  is  composed  largely  of  tough 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  which  has  been 
rent  with  deep  cracks.  These  cracks  have 
opened  wide  enough,  in  certain  places,  to  al- 
low one  to  enter  safely,  and  they  extend 
straight  down  into  the  mountain  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  more.  They  are  so  deep  and  narrow, 
however,  that  direct  sunlight  cannot  penetrate 
them. 

During  the  winter,  snow  and  ice  collect  in 
these  caverns  in  large  quantities,  and  when 
the  hot  summer  days  arrive,  this  ice  begins  to 
melt.  The  process  of  melting  so  chills  the  air 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  ice,  that  melting 
is  retarded,  and  several  tons  of  ice  remain 
over  the  season  for  the  next  winter's  storms 
to  build  on.  Many  times  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn I  have  packed  custard,  rock-salt,  and  a 
freezer  up  the  mountain  on  my  back,  and 
frozen  ice-cream  a  la  carte  with  the  ice  I  have 
mined  from  one  of  these  caverns. 


Our  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
late  one  November,  before  new  ice  had  formed. 
It  shows  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  caverns  that  had  withstood  all  the  heat 
of  the  previous  summer. 

George  Burbank  Shattuck. 

BOULDER  SPLIT  BY  TREE 

When  the  tree,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  first  began  to  grow,  it  was  a  wee 
sprout  of  a  thing  that  seemed  to  have  come 
from  a  slight  crack  in  the  rock.  The  little 
plant  evidently  got  enough  sustenance  from 
air  and  rain,  for  it  continued  to  develop,  send- 
ing its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  tiny 


A   Klluiii.    IM^A.Mi    LAMJ.MAKK 

crack  on  its  way  to  the  earth.  And  so  as  the 
seasons  rolled  by,  it  continued  to  grow  in  spite 
of  its  stony  handicap,  until  it  struck  root  in 
the  ground  and  finally  split  the  rock  entirely 
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apart.  It  is  a  landmark  that  is  known  all  over 
Rhode  Island,  as  it  is  on  one  of  the  main 
roads  running  through  that  State. 

L.  M.  Eniioi-.M. 

WHAT  A  GRAIN  OF  WHEAT  WILL  PRODUCE 

Some  remarkable  experiments  have  recently 
heen  carried  out  in  England  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  grain  of  wheat.  It  has  been 
proved  that  under  special  treatment  the  grain 
will  produce  an  almost  indefinite  number  of 
ears.  The  particular  experiment  was  carried 
out  in  this  way :  a  conical  pit  was  opened  up 
in  the  ground;  this  was  about  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  measured  about  a  yard  across  at  the 
top.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  a  grain  of 
wheat  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of  soil.  When 
the  shoot  appeared,  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  it 
was  covered  with  another  shallow  layer  of  soil. 
After  an  interval,  six  shoots  appeared,  and 
these  in  turn  were  covered.  The  next  time 
that  shoots  appeared,  there  was  a  great  in- 
crease in  their  number.  The  covering-up 
process  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and, 
on  each  occasion,  the  shoots  showed  a  remark- 
able increase.  By  the  time  the  top  of  the  pit 
was  reached,  the  whole  of  the  square  yard  was 
thick  with  growing  wheat-plants.  In  the 
course  of  time  these  were  allowed  to  mature, 
and  the  result  was  that  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  ears  were  developed.  About  a  dozen  of 
these  were  imperfect,  but  the  remainder,  more 
than    seventy    altogether,    were    well    formed 


cars  with  good  grains.  On  a  count  being  made, 
it  was  found  that  no  less  than  2,800  grains 
were  the  result  of  this  novel  culture.  When 
one  considers  that  these  were  the  outcome  of  a 
single  grain  the  result  is  very  astonishing  in- 
fixed, s.  Leok.\rd  B.xstin. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  CHAIN 

A  cii.MN  that  once  spanned  the  Hudson  River 
now  occupies  a  place  of  honor  on  the  lawn  of 
a  New  Jersey  estate.  Its  links  are  two  feet 
long  and  are  forged  of  bars  up  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  and  at  one  time  it  had  a 
length  of  fifteen  hundred  feet. 

It  was  during  our  revolutionary  War,  in  1778, 
that  this  186  tons  of  metal  was  extended  across 
the  river  at  West  Point  to  prevent  raids  on  the 
upper  Hudson  V^alley  by  the  British  fleet.  In 
the  preceding  two  years,  vessels  had  ascended 
the  river,  towns  had  been  burned,  and  the  Con- 
tinental armies  threatened  by  the  occupation 
of  the  valley.  This  was  efifectually  guarded 
against  when  the  huge  chain  was  fabricated  at 
the  Sterling  mine,  smelter,  and  forge.  The 
barrier  was  secured  by  anchors  and  kept 
afloat,  a  little  below  the  surface,  by  logs.  No 
vessel  was  able  to  pass  up-stream  thenceforth 
until,  in  1783,  after  peace  was  declared,  the 
chain  was  removed,  with  every  sturdy  link  in- 
tact. The  iron  mine  from  which  this  metal 
was  secured  is  still  producing,  and  a  monu- 
ment at  the  ruins  of  the  Sterling  forge  tells 
the  story  of  the  chaining  of  the  Hudson. 

C.  L.  Eniroi.M. 


PABT  OF  THE   CHAIN  STRETCHED   ACBOSS   THE    HUDSON   HIVEB  NEAB  WKST  POINT  DUBLNQ  THE  BEVOLUTIONART  WAB 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


BEACH  JINGLES 

RHYMES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ALICE  M.  CAHILL 


Land  and  sea, 

And  Buddie  and  Me! 


And  all  the  day 
To  dig  and  play! 


Bright  as  you  are, 
Bright  as  you  be, 
Now  which  is  Sister 
And  which  is  Me? 


We're  twins,  too, 
But  we  guess  you  can  tell 
Which  one  is  Carl 
And  which  is  Nell. 
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We  meet  him  on  the  beach  each  day, 
Our  life  guard,  big  strong  "Gus." 
He  's  very  nice  to  every  one, 
But  'specially  nice  to  us. 


DuN'T  be  scared,  Ted! 
Don't  act  up! 
That 's  just  Bill  Brown 
And  his  new  bull  pup. 


OXE^  two,   three,   four- 
Very  good  friends. 
Why  say  any  more? 


^to  Mnclhiolas  Leaati^ 


■  A  HEADING  FOR 
(GOLD  BADGE. 


AUGUST.  BV  JOHN  H.  WHITCOMB,  AGE  I3. 

SILVER  BADGE  WON  FEBKliARV,  ig20^ 


The  subject  "A  Narrow  Escape"  evi- 
dently hit  the  mark,  so  far  as  our  young 
prose-writers  are  concerned,  for  they  sent 
in  a  seeming  ship-load  of  interesting 
contributions,  recounting  every  imagina- 
ble kind  of  narrow  escape,  on  land  or  sea, 
or  in  the  air — and  more  beside  !  Some  of 
the  best  of  these  await  you  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  and  more  than  forty  others,  of 
virtually  equal  interest  and  merit,  are 
represented  by  the  names  of  their 
authors  in  the  Special  Mention  List. 

The  young  folk  who  prefer  to  write  in 
rhyme  did  nobly,  too,  with  their  subject ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  our  boy  and  girl 
artists  and  photographers  for  some  re- 
markably fine  pictures  this  month — in- 
.^SiicijtB  eluding'  the  notable  decorative  drawing 
alongside  this  Introduction  and  the  truly 
successful  snap-shot  of  a  cat  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  Altogether  our  zealous  young 
League  members  have  crowned  their 
midsummer  number  with  high  honors 
and  deser\'e  our  warmest  thanks. 


PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.   245 

(In   making  awards,   cuntributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badges.  Harriet  Knowlton  (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Ridgway  Pott  (age 
14),  New  Jersey.  Silver  Badges,  Evelyn  I.  Perkins  (age  11),  Connecticut;  O.  P.  Metcalf,  Jr.  (age  u), 
New  York;  Jean  Douglass  (age  i:;).  New  York;  Frances  B.  Allen  (age  13),  Massachusetts. 
VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Polly  Palfrey  (age  13),  Massachusetts:  Elizabeth  Patterson  (age  14).  Penn- 
sylvania. Silver  Badges,  Pamela  Burr  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Faith  E.  Kenniston  (age  14).  New 
Hampshire;   Aline   Fruhauf    (age    13),   New   York. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badges,  Ruth  Alden  (age  14).  New  York;  John  Hull  Whitcomb  (age  13),  Wis- 
consin. Siher  Badges.  Eudora  Alice  Welty  (age  10),  Mississippi;  Dorothy  Stephenson  (age  16). 
Indiana;  Justine   Whittemore   Chase    (age   13),  Connecticut. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  L.  Page  (age  13).  Massachusetts;  Frances  L.  Parker 
(age  14),  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Waldo  Newcomer  (age  13).  Maryland;  Madeleine  Edwards 
(age  15),  New  York;  Mary  Stuart  (ape  14).  South  Carolina:  Elizabeth  Cheatham  (age  15),  North 
Carolina. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Gold  Badge.  Marion  C.  Pickard  (age  16),  Massachusetts.  Silver  Badge,  Edith 
Read    (ago   16),  Illinois. 


B\    tLIZABETH  L.   PAGE,  AGE  13.       (SILVER  BADGE)  BY  FRANCES  L.   PARKER    AGE  14.       (SILVER    BADGE) 

"A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT" 
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A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY   EVELYN   I.    PERKINS    (aGE    ll) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Teddy  and  Lydia  Spencer  lived  near  a  large  lumber- 
camp.  Nearly  every  day  they  went  over  and 
watched  the  lumbermen  at  work.  The  logs  were 
put  into  small  cars  and  brought  to  the  sawmill, 
three  miles  away.  The  tracks  led  down  a  steep 
mountain  where  at  one  point  a  stream  went  tearing 
under  them.  The  children  had  often  been  taken  on 
such  rides  and  were  aching  for  another  one. 

One  hot  .'\ugust  day,  they  saw  two  empty  cars 
standing  on  the  track.  There  was  no  one  near,  so 
the  two  got  in  and  "shoved  olT."  At  first  they  went 
rather  slowly,  but  when  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
hill   they   started   tearing   forward. 

Bill  Johnson,  one  of  the  lumbermen,  came  up  to 
the  station  a  few  minutes  later  and  saw  one  of  the 
cars  missing.  He  ran  down  the  tracks,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Lydia's  pink  dress  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  He  sprang  into  the  empty  car  and  starttd 
after  them. 

If  he  could  only  stop  them  before  they  reached 
the  river! 

The  hill  swam  before  his  eyes.  He  did  n't  touch 
the  brake,  but  sat  watching  the  children  in  breath- 
less suspense.  Another  hundred  yards  and  they 
would  reach  the  bridge  where  even  the  most  skilful 
lumbermen  had  to  be  careful.  There  was  a  slight 
bend  in  the  track  here,  and  one  had  to  pass  slowly 
to  avoid  mishaps. 

The  children  were  within  ten  yards  of  the  bridge 
when  a  lucky  thing  happened.  A  branch,  fallen  in 
a  recent  storm,  lay  across  the  track.  The  car 
reached  it  and  stopped  short  a  moment.  That  was 
Bill's  luck.  He  caught  up,  not  a  second  too  soon, 
and  seized  the  brake  from  behind  just  as  the  two 
cars  pulled  up  at  the  bridge. 

"That  was  a  pretty  narrow  one,  eh  ?  "  he  asked 
with  a  smile. 


THE  WHISPERING  PINES 

BY    PAMELA    BURR    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  twilight  lingers  in  the  sky. 
I  hear  the  long-drawn,  loving  sigh — 
The  wind  among  the  pine-trees'  height 
Breathing  a   soft   good-night. 

The  whispering  pine-tree  bows  its  head 
To  the  gold  streak  where  day  has  fled, 
.And  murmurs  in  its  swaying  might, 
lircathing  a   soft   good-night ! 


A  HEADING  FOR  AUGUST.  HV  FUDORA  ALICE  WELTV.  AGE  lO. 

(SILVER    DADGE) 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY    CAROLYN    STETSON    (aGE    1 2) 

"Oh,  dear!  I  'm  so  tired  that — "  This  sentence 
was  never  finished,  for  at  that  moment  Julia  Roth- 
ington  spied  her  dear  St.  Xicholas,  for  which  she 
had  long  been  waiting.  Eagerly  she  seized  the  maga- 
zine and  rushed  to  her  room,  where  she  was  able  to 
pore  over  the  pages  to  her  heart's  content. 

In    a    few    minutes    she    heard    footsteps    on    the 
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stairs,  which  Julia  recognized  were  those  of  big 
brother  Bob.  That  magazine  must  be  hidden  from 
Bob's  searching  eyes  or  it  would  mean  trouble  and 
another  long  waiting  for  Julia.  But  where  could  it 
be  safely  hidden  ?  Julia  quickly  thrust  the  book 
into  the  laundry-bag  under  a  pile  of  towels. 

That  evening,  when  she  came  to  look  for  it,  it 
was  gone !  Julia  searched  everywhere,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  She  sank  discouraged  into  a  near-by 
chair,  when  the  maid  thrust  the  copy  in  the  door 
saying,  "If  you  want  to  keep  that  St.  Nicholas,  I 
advise  yo^i  to  put  it  in  some  other  place  than  the 
laundry-bag,  for  I  nearly  soaked  it  in  a  tubful  of 
water." 

"Oh,  thanks  ever  so  much  !"  cried  Julia.  "My, 
but   that   was   a    narrow   escape  !" 
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BY   UOKUTHV  LACi.1 


(lliJNUK  MEMBER) 


THE  WHISPERING   PINES 

BY    FAITH     E.     KENNISTON     (aGE     I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  setting  sun  sends  rays   of  gold 

Across  the  cathedral   aisle. 
The  choir  chants  low  the  vesper  hymn 
Which  fades  away  in  the  shadows  dim 

At  the  end  of  the  closing  lines. 

The   cathedral   old   is   an   ancient   wood 
In  the  hush  of  the  twilight  hour; 

The  aisles  are  the  rows  of  stately  trees; 

The  music  is  caused  by  a  passing  breeze : 
The  soul;?  of  the  whispering  pines. 
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"a  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT."       BY  EDITHA  WRIGHT,  AGE   I 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY   DOROTHY    JEANNE    MILLER    (aGE    I5) 

(Honor   Member) 

It  was  a  warm,  sultry  August  evening,  with  the 
strange  calmness  and  occasional  rustling  of  leaves 
which  forewarn  of  an  oncoming  storm.  Our  little 
porch   party,   convened  for  the   purpose   of   meeting 

my  friend,  Marjorie  R ,  of  Philadelphia,  seemed 

in  the  humor  to  hear  thrilling  tales. 

"Have  you  no  daring  escapades  to  tell  us,  Mar- 
jorie?"  I    inquired. 

"I  had  a  narrow  escape  last  spring,"  she  replied. 
"I,  no  doubt,  wrote  to  you  about  it,  but  perhaps  the 
rest  of  the  girls  might  be  interested." 

"We  certainly  should,"  came  the  prompt  answer. 

"Well,  Mr.  Woodward,  a  friend  of  Father's,  who 
owns  a  small  aeroplane,  invited  me  to  go  up  with 
him.  As  he  lived  about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
it  was  necessary  for  Father  to  take  me  in  the  auto- 
mobile. Of  course,  I  was  nerv'ous,  because  I  had 
never  been  many  feet  above  the  ground.  But  yoi: 
can  imagine  how  provoked  I  felt  when,  before  we 
had  half-way  reached  our  destination,  the  automo- 
bile had  to  get  something  the  matter  with  itself ! 
An  hour  later  we  started  again  but  I  was  quite  an- 
noyed about  keeping  Father's  friend  waiting  so  long. 

"As  we  approached  the  house,  we  noticed  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred.  Every  one  seemed 
e.xcited.  Father  and  I  were  both  horrified  when  we 
heard  the  reason  ;  Mr.  Woodward  had,  while  wait- 
ing for  me.  taken  a  short  preliminary  flight.  He 
had  ascended  but  a  few  hundred  feet  when  some- 
thing happened  to  the  machinery — I  do  not  under- 
stand it  well  enough  to  explain  it  to  you — and  he 
dropped  to  earth. 

"Although  not  seriously  injured,  he  did  not  re- 
cover for  several  weeks.  With  such  a  narrow 
escape,"  concluded  Marjorie,  "to  this  day  I  have 
not  been  brave  enough  to  accept  any  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward's invitations  for  a   flight," 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY    O.    P.    METCALF.    JR.    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Lieutenant  Dewey  was  ordered  to  the  steam  sloop 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  of  which 
Admiral   Farragut   was  the  commander. 

When  the  fleet  passed  the  forts  below  New  Or- 
leans, the  Mississippi  was  the  third  in  line.  All 
through  the  fight,  Dewey  stood  on  the  bridge,  amid 
shot  and  shell.  Whene\er  the  guns  flashed  out  in 
the  darkness,  the  sailors  saw  him  holding  the  rail, 
giving  orders  calmly,  as  if  a  battle  were  an  every- 
day affair. 

When  the  Confederate  iron-clad,  Pensacola,  tried 
to  ram  the  Mississippi^  Dewey  never  lost  his  pres- 
ence of  mind.  By  a  quick  move,  the  Mississippi 
avoided  the  Pensacola,  and,  passing  by,  poured  such 
a  broadside  into  it  that  her  crew  ran  her  ashore. 
Farragut  praised  the  young  lieutenant  warmly  for 
his  brave  conduct  in  the  battle. 

About  a  year  later  the  Mississippi,  when  trying 
to  pass  the  forts  at  Port  Hudson,  ran  aground. 
The  vessel  was  directly  in  the  range  of  the  forts, 
and  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  her.  Shot  after 
shot  crashed  through   her  sides. 

The  officers  who  had  the  task  of  saving  the  crew 
never  returned  to  the  ship  when  they  reached  safety. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  were  saved  by  Dewey,  who 
made  several  trips  to  a  near-by  ship  before  he  saved 
the  rest  of  the  crew. 
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UV   JUbtlH  KbuA.N,  AGE  17. 


BY  CONbTANCE    SELLMAN,  AGE  13. 

"A     LUCKY     SNAP-SHOT" 


UY  i'ER.MELIA  I'RYOR,  AGE  I3. 


When  no  one  remained  but  Captain  Smith  and 
Dewey,  they  set  the  ship  on  fire  in  five  places,  so 
that  it  would  escape  the  enemy. 

As  Dewey  and  the  captain  were  leaving,  Smith 
said,   "Are  you  sure  she  will  burn,   Dewey?" 

"I  will  take  one  more  look  and  be  sure,"  Dewey 
replied  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  returned  to  see 
that  the  fires  they  had  started  were  making  head- 
way. He  then  rejoined  the  captain  and  they  pulled 
away  from  the  burning  ship. 

WHISPERING  PINES 

BY    ALINE    FRUHAUF     (aGE     1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
As  I  passed  through  the  woods  one  morning, 

I  heard  a  beautiful  sound; 
T  was  the  wind  that  stole  thro'  the  branches 
Of  the  tall,  stately  pines  all  around. 

Like  a  harp  that  is  played  by  light  fingers 

•Came  the  whispers,  soft  and  sweet. 
As  I   stooped  and  gathered  the  needles 

That  lay  all  around  at  my  feet. 

I    listened — yet,   no,    't   was   not    pine-trees 

That  I  heard  just  behind  me  then. 
For  I  turned  about,  and  laughed  aloud 

As  I  saw  there — a  saucy  brown  wren  ! 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY  PATRICIA   SHERIDAN    (aGE  Io) 

I  HAD  just  finished  all  my  lessons  but  grammar, 
when   the   door  opened   and    Father  walked    in. 

"Dorothy^"  he  said,  "Mother  and  1  are  going  to 
the  moving  pictures  this  evening.  Would  you  like 
to  come  ?" 

Of    course    the    temptation    was    too    great,    and, 


almost  before  I  realized  it,  I  was  enjoying  the  show. 
The  ne.xt  morning  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  gone, 
as  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  open  my  grammar. 
At  hall-past  nine  our  class  was  called  up,  but  be- 
fore the  teacher  had  asked  me  my  grammar  ques- 
tion, a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  and  the  teacher 
left   the   room.     In   a    few   minutes   she   reappeared. 


"TIRED."       BY  RUTH  ALDEN,  AGE  14.       (GOLD  BADGE,  bl EVER 
BADGE  WON  MAY,  1920) 

and,  calling  me  to  her  desk,  said,  "Dorothy,  your 
mother  wishes  to  cake  you  to  town  to-day.  You 
may  go  at  once." 

And  although   you   may  think   I   am   very   lazy_   I 
was  very  glad  to  escape  from  grammar ! 
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liV  EDITH  JENKINS,  AGE  I3. 


BY  MADELINE  EDWARDS,  AGE  15. 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

"A     LUCKY     SNAP-SHOT" 


BV  JOHN  S.   ROUEKTS,  AGE  9. 


THE  WHISPERING   PINES 

BY   POLLY  PALFREY    (aGE    13) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge   ivon   November^    1918) 

Tall  dark  sisters  of  the  forest. 

Stretching  up  to  reach  the  sky, 
Flowers  round  your  feet  are  standing, 

Children   on   the   green    moss   lie. 

When  the  south  wind   rushes  past  you. 
Dropping    news    from    every    land. 

You  whisper  back  and  forth  among  you, 
Swaying    gently    as   you    stand. 

At    your    feet    all    's   still    and    quiet, 
As    within    some    solemn    church    — 


"A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT."   BY  SARA  CAROLINE  BEHREND,  AGE  14. 


No  sound  except  your  gentle  sighing, 
And  rustling  leaves  of  oak  and  birch. 

High  o'erhead  white   clouds  are  sailing^ 

Golden  sunlight  all  day  long; 
Now  the   west  wind   tells  his   story, 

And   your   whispering  grows   more   strong. 

Should  the  north  wind  gallop  southward 

With   his  bag  of  ice  and  snow, 
Then  you  moan  and   roar  in  chorus. 

And  wave  great  arms  to  and  fro. 

Summer,  winter,  spring,  and  autumn, 
Seasons   come  in   lines   and  lines. 

But  spite  of  hail  and  rain  and  snow-storms, 
Stand,  unchanged,  the  whispering  pines. 

A   NARROW  ESCAPE 

BY  JEAN   DOUGLASS    (aGE    1 2) 

{Siiver  Badge) 
The  thrilling  film  ended,  the  lights  flashed  on,  and 
the  audience  moved  restlessly,  impatient  for  the  next 
number.  A  hum  of  conversation  filled  the  theater, 
but  partially  ceased  as  a  man  came  forward  to  the 
footlights.  Short  and  fair,  with  keen,  flashing  eyes 
and  heavy  brows,  he  was  a  typical  German,  and  had 
I  met  him  on  the  street,  I  should  certainly  have 
singled  him  out  as  one — perhaps  even  a  fierce  prop- 
agandist. One  would  never  have  thought  him  a 
Liberty  Loan  speaker,  but  he  was  one,  and  at  first 
I  was  not  much  interested,  and  listened  idly. 

"I  am  of  pure  German  parentage,"  he  declared, 
"but  I  am  one  hundred  per  cent.  American." 

Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and  said  in  a  tone 
that  made   me  sit  up  straighten 

"I  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  tell  you!  I  was  almost 
a  godson  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  as  every  seventh  son 
born  in  Germany  is.  My  mother  and  father  were 
German  citizens,  but  shortly  before  I  was  born 
they  came  to  America  to  live.  I  was  born  here — 
what  luck ! — and  barely  escaped  that  fearful  god- 
father!" 

His  speech  ended.  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat, 
ready  for  the  next  picture;  but  this  man's  narrow 
escape   has  always  remained   in  my  memory. 
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THE  WHISPERING   PINES 

BY   JOSEPHINE    BOVLAN    (AGE    II) 

The  shadows  black  are  falling  fast. 
And  cool,  calm  night  is  here  at  last. 
There  are  few  sounds  upon  the  hill 
Except  a   little   whispering,   still — 
The  whispering  of  the  pines. 

The   river   's   shining   far   below. 
Shining  in  the  stars  bright  glow; 
There  is  soft  music  in  the  air. 
Soft   music   floating   everywhere — 
The  whispering  of  the  pines. 

How  I   love  the  twilight  hour! 
That   lovely   music,   soft   and   clear. 
The   music  that    s  to   me  so  dear. 
Drifts  down  to  me  from  far  and  near — 
The  whispering  of  the  pines. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE 
(A  True  Slory) 

BY    MARGARET    KIDGWAY    POTT    (AGE    I4) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  icon  April.  1920) 
Jacko  was  a  little  fo.\  terrier  that  belonged  to  Carita 
.N'ewcombe.  He  was  frisking  in  the  woods,  having 
a  grand  time,  much  nicer  than  if  he  had  stayed 
with  "those  stupid  girls,"  he  thought.  Those  stupid 
girls  were  Carita  and  her  friend  Kitty,  who  were 
talking  so  busily  that  they  had  n't  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  Jacko.  The  girls  were  so  entirely  absorbed 
in  each  other  that  they  had  walked  farther  than 
cither  of  them  were  allowed.  Carita  and  Kitty  were 
very  near  the  railroad  track :  and  since  they  had 
gone  that  far,  they  decided  to  go  the  rest  of  the 
way,  because  they  knew  the  express  was  due  about 
that  time  and  it  would  be  such  fun  to  watch  the 
train  go  by. 

Just  then  they  could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  train 
as  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  they  hurried  on. 
The  train  was  in  full  sight  as  the  girls  came  out 
into  the  open   space  near  the  tracks. 

At  the  same  instant  that  they  saw  the  train,  they 
saw  Jacko  in  the  middle  of  the  track!  He  was 
quivering  with  fright  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Carita  was  a  <iuick  thinker  and  she  saw  in  a  second 
that  it  was  too  late  to  call  Jacko  to  her. 

"Lie  down,  Jacko  !"  came  his  mistress's  voice  in 
a  calm,  commanding  tone.  Jacko  lay  down  just  in 
time,  while  the  long  train  passed  over  him,  just 
grazing  his  back.  Jacko  was  safe,  however,  because 
he    had   trusted   and   obeyed   his    mistress. 


"A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT."       BV  JAMES  C.   I'EKKINS,  AGE  I4. 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    HARRIET    KNOWLTON    (aGE    1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.  Siher  Badge  iioii  July,  1920') 
Even  our  large  boat  was  tossing  greatly  on  those 
huge  waves  that  Sunday.  We  were  about  five  miles 
from  land,  sitting  on  the  bow  of  our  boat.  The 
spray  was  dashing  over  us  and  the  bow,  so  that, 
thoroughly  drenched,  we  decided  to  retire  to  the 
cockpit.  We  made  our  way.  one  by  one,  clinging  to 
the  small  railing,  with  our  feet  on  the  tiny  platform 
which  surrounded  the  boat.  One  of  my  older  sisters 
happened  to  be  coming  in  when  the  boat  lurched 
greatly  and  one  of  my  cousins  leaned  upon  her. 
Her  feet  slipped  off  the  platform,  and,  at  that  mo- 
ment, another  lurch  loosened  her  hands,  and  she 
slipped  backward  into  the  water. 

In  a  second,  thanks  to  our  experienced  captain, 
the  engine  was  stopped,  as  she  might  have  been 
caught  in  the  revolving  propeller.  One  man  started 
for  the  dory:  my  father  threw  two  life-preservers 
overboard,  and  every  one  was  alert.  The  brave  girl 
knew  her  danger  and.  although  every  wave  went 
completely  over  her  head,  she  swam  on.  There 
were  moments  when  she  was  lost  from  view.  The 
only  time  her  strength  gave  way  was  when  she  saw 
the  boat  coming  toward  her. 

But  our  captain  steered  directly  beside  her.  My 
father  put  out  the  boat-hook  and  she,  with  her  last 
bit  of  strength,  seized  it,  and,  on  the  boat  at  last, 
she  fainted. 

It  was  certainly  a  narrow  escape,  and  we,  ever 
since,  have  marveled  at  her  courage  and  endurance. 


liV  .MARV  STLAKT.  age  14.       (SILVEK  UAUGL) 


V  WALUES,  AGE  13. 


"A     LUCKY     SNAP-SHOT" 
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"a  lucky  snap-shot."      by  ELIZABETH  CHEATttil.M,  ACE  15. 

(silver  badge) 

A   NARROW   ESCAPE 
(.4   True  Story} 

BY    FRANCES    B.    ALLEN     (aGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  the  nineteenth  of  April,  and  we  were  glad, 
because  it  meant  a  picnic.  We  were  going  to  my 
cousin's  camp  on  the  edge  of  a  pond  in  the  woods. 
My  father,  four  cousins,  my  two  sisters,  and  I,  all 
stepped  aboard  the  electric  car  and  we  were  soon 
off  into  the  country.  After  a  short  walk,  we  reached 
the  pond.  We  passed  a  pleasant  morning,  either 
rowing  around  the  pond  or  walking  in  the  woods. 

At  twelve  o'clock  my  father  noticed  a  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  over  a  ridge  which  was  across  the 
pond  from  my  cousin's  camp.  We  finally  managed 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  although  the  brambles 
and  underbrush  were  very  thick.  Looking  over  to 
the  ne.\t  ridge  we  saw  clouds  of  dense  brown  smoke 
rising.     A  forest  fire  !     With  all  the  wind  behind  it ! 

We  hurried  back  to  tell  the  others.  There  were 
four  men,  three  boys,  and  four  girls  from  my  cous- 
in's camp,  and  four  men  and  three  women  in  an- 
other. By  two  o'clock  the  trees  around  a  little  barn 
that  was  under  the  ridge  were  all  cleared  away  a 
ditch  dug,  and  earth  spread  around  the  edge  of  the 
barn.  Then  we  ate  our  luncheon,  and  at  half-past 
three  the  tiames  had  almost  reached  the  nearer  ridge. 

The  men  immediately  started  making  back-fires 
all  along  that  side  of  the  pond.  We  girls  formed  a 
"bucket  brigade,"  and  filled  all  the  buckets  of  water 
for  the  men  to  put  on  the  fire.  Soon  the  real  fire 
came  down,  but  there  was  not  much  for  it  to  bum, 
owing  to  our  back-fires.  We  arrived  home  after  seven 
o'clock,  tired  but  very  glad  that  the  camps  were  safe. 


THE  WHISPERING  PINES 

BY    ELIZABETH     PATTERSON     (aGE     I4) 

(Gold   Badge.     Silver   Badge    won   July,    1920) 
The  pines  have  a  secret  I  would  I  could  know. 
For,   when   through   their  branches  the   soft   breezes 

blow, 
They  pour  out  their  story  in  whisperings  low. 

The  burden  of  sorrow  they  have  to  tell  ' 
Floats  through  the  forest  swell  after  swell. 
And  casts  on  the  woodland  a  dreamy  spell! 

But  their  mournful  sighing  is  sweet  to  me. 
And  oft,  when  my  work  is  finished.   I  flee 
To   the  sweet-scented   forest  wild  and   free. 

And  there,   on  the  spongy  needles  of  pines. 
Lying,  full  length,  where  the  warm  sun  shines, 
Their  whispering   inspired   me  to   write  these  lines. 


BY  DOROTHY  STEPHENSON,  AGE  l6.      (SILVER  BADGE) 
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Marian  E.  Seeds 
E^'clyn  M.  Wagner 
Gurdon  F. 
Chatficld 
Emily  A.  Smith 
Elizabeth  A. 

Gilbert 
Maxwell  Cone 
I'irginia 

Farrington 
F.  Ethel  Fulper 
Alice  D.  Love 
M.  Evelyn  Colgate 
Jeannette 

Alexander 
Ruth  S.  Lnrie 


hose  work  would    luive  been  used  had 


Minford  W.  Bond 
Kate  L,  Lyon 
Margaret 

Etsenhardt 
Mary  A.  Johnson 
Nathalie  Freid 
Myra  W. 

Matthews 
Hera  C.  Starkey 
Gertrude  T. 

Starkey 
Sally  Tenney 
Marian    MacLeod 
Jean  Poindexter 
Louise  Stewart 
Kate  E.  Turner 
Elizabeth  Sussman 
Eva  Tittnan 
Carol  W.  Kynes 
Blanche  Lehman 
Dolores  O'Toole 


Eleanor  Ellis 
Caroline  Rankin 
Elizabeth  Fox 
Jean  Cameron 
Barbara  Donald' 
Palsy  Graves 
Elizabeth  Brown 
Ciena  H'ells 
Elizabeth  Brainerd 
Frances  M. 
Garriott 
Isabella  Poer 

DRAWINGS 

Selma  Morse 
Kathcrine  Rodgers 
Emerson  Smith 
Frances  S.  Badger 
Elizabeth  A'oyes 


VERSE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Elizabeth  Hale 
Georgina 

McCurdv  Frost 
Gertrude  0.  Smith 
Helen  F.  White 
Charlotte  M. 

Reynolds 
Eloise  Frye  Burt 
Dorothy  R. 

Burnett 


A  dele  C.  Adlard 
Elizabeth  A. 

Marsh 
John  Roedelhcim 
Dora  Mitchell 
Barbaras.    Thavet 
John  W.  Sweigert 
Martha  L. 

Robinson 
Dorothy  Elder 


"A  LUCKY  SNAP-sHul.   "      BY  CELIA  V.  WHITE,  AGE  I7. 
(HONOR   MEMBER) 


ROLL    OF   HONOR 

A    list   of   those    whose   contributions  were    UeservinK  of 
high    praise: 

PROSE 

Ruth  Roeschlant  Cornelia    B.    Rose  Efrosine  Wilkie 

Dorothy  Neuhof  Elizabeth  L.  David  M.  French 

Jeannette  Bailey  McCraney  Elizabeth  Newby 
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Dorothy  V.  King 
Jane  Atkinson 
Edith  Hammond 
Ethel  Bowdcn 
Dorothy  M. 

Gcrvan 
Gladys  Mitchell 
Katharine  Carter 
Marion  Deans 
Dorothy  Gachr 
Philio  Ryder 
AnRclica  Gibbs 
Frances  M.  Long 
Nancy  Barker 
Betty  Cameron 
Isabcllc  T.  Ellis 
Florence  Downs 
Josephine  Silberg 
Frances  M.  G. 

Ma  her 
Mildred  VV. 

Cochran 
Nancy  No^es 
Priscilla  Gove 
Marguerite 

McMullen 
Meredith  Wilson 
Dorihv  Perkins 

Marble 
Katharine  Nash 
Eleanor  L.  Ham 


Beatrice  Mitchell 
Erminie  Huntress 
Florence  L. 

Merriam 
Doris  S.  Crapon 
Elizabeth  Abell 
Jane  Cameron 
Ruth  Buckner 
Josephine 

Daneman 
Kathcrine  Curran 
Helen  Jones 
Margaret 

Redington 
Dorothy  L.  Bing 
Carolyn  <iruger 
Janet  L.  Evans 
Brenda  H.  Green 
Ruth  X.  Press 
Elizabeth  Runkle 
Mary  E.  Eaves 
Anne  Newton 

DRAWINGS 

Katherinc  E. 

Wale 
Ralph  Travis 
Hilda  Ashford 
Ruth  Jones 
Parmcnia  Migcl 


Alice  Schreibcr 
Elizabeth 

Wightman 
Elisabeth  M. 

Hedcnbcrg 
Carita  Ortiz 
Helen  P.  Bassctt 
Helen  F.  Norton 
Ruth  (ioldberg 
Lillian  L.  Noyes 
I'Vances  Swan 
Rarh.ira  Sisbowcr 
Isalu-I  Coryell 
Helen  O'Connor 
1' ranees 

Armstrong 
Elliot   R.   Hedge 
Helen  Loughrcn 
Adelc  Bolton 
Ethelvn  Abraham 
Isabcllc  T. 

Brumbv 
Leila  S.  (_rowcU 

PUZZLES 

Fred  Elich 
Virginia  Miller 
Helen  D. 

Davidson 
Edith  Read 


"TIRED.  BV  HOPE  CKOLCH,  AGE  I3. 


Helen  G.  Rell 
Lillian  Weiss 
Elizabeth  B. 

Cattelle 
Marion  Bussang 
Samuel  Claggett 
Estellc  Thompson 
Betty  Niven 
Jean  McCrum 
Thomas  M. 

Rutherford,  3rd 
Henry  Cohen 
Lydia  Wilson 
Katharine  L. 

Bryan 
Sarah  E.  Bradley 
Mary  H.  Risk 
Henrietta  H. 

Brannon 
Anne  Hale 
Dorothy  Farley 
Christopher 

Gerould 
Jessie  Chester 
Rose  Grodskv 
Elizabeth  E. 

Parker 
Marguerite  Himel 
Marjorie  Groce 
Isabel  Knapp 
Ruth  HoUaway 
Katharine  Krieg 

VERSE 

Lillian  D. 

Thomas 
William  A.  Rose 
Norma  Nearing 
Margaret  Diirick 
Lucia  C.  Jenney 
Dorothy  W. 

Hawes 
Rose  Bechtcl 
Betty  Kuck 
Lucy  Spcrry 
Cerell  E. 

Hequcmbourg 
Edith  Clark 
Jennie 

Bruederlein 
Anna  Nisbet 
Dorothy  E. 

French 


Moira  Flannery 
Mary  R.  Billings 
Philip  A.  Arnold 
Esther  Crane 
Anita  Tone  Potts 
Betty  Luft 
Eleanor  C. 

Johnson 
Miriam  E.  Fogg 
Alison  Farmer 
Arthur  M.   Col- 
lens.   Jr. 
Dorothy  Darrow 
Bertha  Berolz- 

heimer 
Kate  Denison 
Kenneth    Atkinson 
Ruth  Hovey 
Elizabeth  Schecrer 


Virginia 

Newcomer 
Betty  dc  Morinni 
Doris  Walker 
Gwcnfread  E. 

Allen 
Eleanor  I.  Waddill 
Betty  Sargent 
Jennie  Sottardi 
Nancy  Ailing 
Karl   Gasslander 
Marian  S.  Hol- 

hrnok 
Donald  Huss 
Mary  L.  Edwards 
Dorothy  Doty 
Winifred    Wieland 
Adelc  M.  Katz 
Anne  W.  Ames 


BV  JUSTINE  WHITTEMORE   CHASE, 
AGE  13.       (SILVER  BADGE) 


PHOTOGRAPHY   Shirley  Snyder 
Astrid  Nielsen 


Virginia  M. 

Burmister 
Charles 

Arcularius 
Jeanne  Thorpe 


Norah  B.  Long- 
worth 
Margaret  Kclsey 
Nnrman    Bosworth 
Winifred  Jones 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  M.\ca2ine. 

The  League  motto  Is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live.'* 

The  League  emblem  is  the  '*Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the  League 
name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  November, 
1899.  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest  and 
enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  great  artistic  educational  factors  in  the 
world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photoijraphs.  puzzU-s.  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  249 

Competition  No.  249  will  close  August  30.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be  made 
and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
NicHOL^\s  for  December.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.  Subject.  "Christmas  Bells,"  or  "For  a  Christmas 
I'ard." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject,  "A  Great  Decision." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Coming  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink.  or 
wash.  Subject.  "A  Christmas  Card,"  or  *'A  Heading 
for  December." 

Puzzle.      Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 
Puzzle  Answers.     Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answ^ers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en~ 
velop  of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not.  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Ever\'  contribution,  of  whate\er  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender 
and  be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent, 
teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be  con- 
vinced beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in 
writing — that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  he  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  oh  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


KINDERGARTENS    FOR   THE    NATION'S 
CHILDREN 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  and 
happy  experiences  of  the  kindergarten. 

Now  is  the  time  to  petition  your  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  a  kindergarten  this  fall. 

If  there  is  no  kindergarten  in  your  school,  write 
for  a  blank  petition  and  leaflets  to  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association,  8  West  40th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Merrill,  Wis. 
De.\r  St.  Nichol.^s  :  I  have  taken  you  for  two  and 
one  half  years.  I  love  you  very  much.  The  stories 
I  like  best  are,  "Five  La  France,"  "The  Code  Signal." 
"The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  "Fortunes  of  War," 
and  "Lost  Island."  All  the  stories  are  good,  but 
those  are  the  ones  I  liked  best.  We  have  a  lot 
of  old  copies  of  you  that  my  sister  took  when  she 
was  small.  We  are  going  to  have  them  bound.  I 
live  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  state  in  the  Union,  I  think.  There 
are  two  tame  bears  up  here.  One  can  roller-skate, 
and  the  other  can  drive  a  Ford  car.  The  one  who 
can  skate  has  been  all  around  the  world,  acting  in 
theaters.  I  shook  hands  with  her  once.  Her  name 
is  Alice-Teddy.  The  other  one's  name  is  Queeny. 
Your  most   devoted   reader 

Wesley   M.\rtin,  Jr.    (age    12). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  sister  gives  me  your  lovely 
magazine  for  my  birthday.  I  have  taken  you  for  two 
years  and  I  love  to  read  everything  in  you.  I  belong 
to  the  League,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  writing  stories. 
Although  I  have  not  had  any  published  yet,  I  keep  on 
trying  to  do  better. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  making  scrap-books 
for  the  poor  little  French  children.  I  have  made  two 
and  I  have  started  the  third.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
make  them  of  paper-muslin,  as  that  wears  better  than 
plain  paper.  I  paste  pretty  pictures  in  them,  and,  be- 
sides having  the  fun  of  arranging  them,  it  is  nice  to 
think  that  you  are  doing  a  little  bit  to  help  the  chil- 
dren of  France.  At  the  school  I  go  to,  one  of  the 
teachers  who  taught  French  gave  up  her  teaching  and 
went  back  to  France  to  take  care  of  the  little  French 
children.    She  takes  care  of  over  a  hundred. 

I  love  to  ride  horseback.  I  have  a  horse  of  my  own. 
Her  name  is  "Betty  Mine." 

Your  interested  reader, 

Peggy  Cook  (age  ii). 


Denver,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  St.  Nicholas  has  visited  me 
for  a  little  over  a  year.  However,  long  ago,  I  read 
some  copies  which  belonged  to  my  sisters.  It  is  very 
interesting,  especially  the  stories.  I  read  every  one. 
I  am  also  much  interested  in  the  League.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Colorado  is  the  most  interesting  state  in 
the  L^nion.  Denver,  the  capital,  is  the  gate  for 
the  mountain  parks.  To  the  east  are  large  barren 
plains,  stretching  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  see.     But 


in  the  west,  the  sight  is  blocked  by  huge  masses  of 
rock — the  Rocky  Mountains. 

From  the  mountains  themselves,  however,  a  won- 
derful view  is  seen.  The  most  inspiring  view  I 
have  ever  seen  is  from  the  top  of  one  of  our  twelve- 
thousand-foot  mountains.  From  there  may  be  seen 
many  silver  lakes,  caiions.  lower  and  higher  peaks, 
the  plain,  and  Denver. 

Your   interested   reader, 

Alberta  Fish  (age  13). 


Atlanta,   Ga. 
Dear    St.   Nicholas  :     I    have    only    had   you   three 
times,    but    I    love    you    so.    I    feel    as    though    I    had 
taken  yoti  for  years. 

This  is  a  picture  of  my  racoon, 
has    many    curious    ways       '''' 


.«. — w...     He  is  tame  and 
He    puts    everytWng    he 


■A  cii:mi.\k  (;i:ijitGi.i  -coON' 


eats  in  water;  and  he  eats  standing  on  his  hind  legs, 
like  a  squirrel. 

He  is  a  genuine  Georgia  "coon"  and  knows  noth- 
ing but  the  red  hills  of  Georgia.  I  was  very  dis- 
appointed that  there  could  be  no  League  pictures 
in   the  March  number. 

The   stories   I   like   best  are  "The  Treasure-Chest 
of  the  Medranos"  and  "The  Crimson  Patch." 
I  will  always  be  one  of  your  loving  readers. 

Betty   D.ivison. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER 


Some  I'sefui-  Scribes,  i.  I'rcscribc.  j.  Proscribe. 
3.  Subscribe.     4.  Inscribe.     5.  Ascribe. 

Cross-word   Enigma.     Edgar  A.   Poe. 

Endless  (ieographical  Chain,  i.  Canada.  2.  Dan- 
ube. 3.  Belfast.  4.  Stettin.  5.  Indiana.  6.  Natal.  7. 
Alberta.  8.  Tampa.  9.  Panama.  10.  Madagascar.  11. 
Arno.     12.   Nottingham.     13.   America.     14.   Canada. 

Diamond,  i.  P.  2.  Foe.  3.  Found.  4.  Poultry.  5. 
Entry.     6.  Dry.     7.  Y. 

Zigzag.     .-Npril    Fool's   Day.     Cross-words:     i..  Apology. 

2.  E^pigram.  3.  Narrate.  4.  Recital.  s.  Skillet.  6. 
Mastiff.  7.  Ontario.  8.  Halcyon.  9.  Charles.  10.  Crys- 
tal.     II.    Cadence.      12.    Martial.      13.    Younger. 

A    Missing    Svllable.      En.      i.    Encircle.     2.    Enchain. 

3.  Encompass.  4.  Enroll.  5.  Entrap.  6.  Enthrone.  7. 
Entire.  8.  Entwine.  9.  Encase.  10.  Enlist.  11.  En- 
slave. 


Ntt\  Ki.  .-Xi  Ko.sTn .  Initials,  Roosevelt;  third  row,  Jef- 
ferson. Cross-words:  1.  R^ah.  2.  Overt.  3.  Offer. 
4.  Safer,  s.  Every.  6.  Verse.  7.  Essay.  8.  Loose.  9. 
Tunic. 

Rhyming  Books.  1.  Oliver  Twist.  2.  Great  Expecta- 
tions. 3.  Dombey  and  Son.  4.  Pickwick  Papers.  5.  The 
Chimes.     6.    Our   Mutual    Friend. 

Central  Subtractions.  Alfred  Tennyson,  i.  He-a-rs. 
2.  So-l-ar.  3.  Ri-f-le.  4.  Co-r-al.  5.  St-e-ep.  6.  Pe-d-al. 
7.  Me-t-al.  8.  Sp-c-ar.  9.  Ri-n-se.  10.  Pe-n-al.  11. 
Br-y-an.     12.    Co-s-ts.     13.    Fl-o-at.     14.    Mi-n-ce. 

Metamorphoses,  i.  More,  lore,  lose,  loss.  less.  2. 
Rent,  bent,  belt,  bell.   sell.     3.  Coat,  cost,  lost,  lest,   vest. 

4.  Boot,   soot,    shot    shoe.     5.  Oats,    rats,   rate,  rite,   rice. 
Charade.     Crow-bar. 

Single  Acrostic.  Second  row.  Napoleon.  Cross- 
words:    I.    Enough.     2.    Fasten.     3.    Sphinx.     4.    Bought. 

5.  Flower.     6.   Temple.     7.    Sordid.     8.   Answer. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  the  24th  of 
each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddlebox,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers   wishing   to  compete   for   prizes  must   give   answers  in  full,   following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  April  Nu.mber  were  duly  received  from  Ruth  M.  Willis,  12 — Betty  Sharp,  8 — E.  J. 
and  F.  E.  Bleaklcy.  8 — Dorothea  Maicr,  8 — Thelma  Wade,  7 — Miriam  J.  .Stewart.  6 — Jane  I..  Martin.  5 — Mary  I.  Fry, 
5 — Doris  Dockstader,  4 — Nancy  ^Allmg,  4 — Neville  Gherardi,  3 — Fred  W.  Stoddard,  3 — Mary  Smith,  2 — M.  E. 
Abrams.  3 — S.  Wilson,  2 — H.  F.  Spottiswoodc,  2 — J.  Crane,  2 — J.  E.  Clark,  2 — K.  S.  Goodman,  2 — E.  Morrison, 
2— H.  Dylly,  2— E.  Finney,  2— M.  Monroe.  2— M.  Tanis,  2— C.  M.  Hill.  2.  One  puzzle:  J.  W.  F.— H.  G.— E. 
MacL.— C.  B.— D.  G.— J.  D.— E.  B.— H.  B.— A.  M.  K.— N.  S.  McL.— O.  I..— M.  H.— S.  L.  O.— L.  S.— H.  A.  D.— 
W.    H.— M.    E.    F.— M.    T.— J.    S.— No    name.    Medford.    C.   H. 


A  PROSE  CHARADE 

My  first  is  a  pari  of  the  body ;  my  second,  a  river 
of  Italy;  my  third,  a  cooking  utensil;  my  fourth,  a 
letter;  my  fifth,  to  disarrange. 

My  -<vholc  is  an  animal. 

MILDRED  A.  HAVES   (age   12),  League  Member. 

ANAGRAM  WORD-SQUARE 

The  letters  in  the  four  following  words  may  be 
transposed  so  as  to  form  four  new  words.  When 
the  four  new  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  they 
will  form  a  word-square  and  they  will  answer  the 
following  definitions  : 

To  defy;  in  a  little  while;  a  track  for  travel; 
terminations. 

READ,  DEAN,  ROAN,  NODS. 

KATE  UPTON    fage    14 1,   l.caquc  Member. 

CONCEALED  WORDS 

One  word  is  concealed  in  each  sentence.  When 
rightly  guessed,  the  initials  of  these  eight  words 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  old  Spanish  citadel 
and  palace.  The  concealed  words  are  all  of  the 
same   length. 

1.  She  wore  a  cute  little  watch  on  her  wrist. 

2.  I  saw  her  handle  velvet  as  if  it  were  cheap 
gingham. 

3.  If  the  word  is  hard  you  may  look  it  up  in  the 
dictionary. 

4.  The  narrative  was  not  wholly  fact  or  fiction. 


5.  It  took  me  longer  to  pare  the  red  apples  than  I 
thought  it  would. 

6.  He  fancied  he  saw  a  bugaboo  by  his  bed  every 
clear  night. 

7.  If  they  do  not  arrive  to-night,  they  will  come  in 
the  morning. 

8.  She    had    ornaments    and    jewels    worth    much 
money. 

JENNIE   DiCKNELL   fagc   14).   Leoguc  Member. 

DIAMOND 

I.      In   laces.      2.     To   invoke   evil   upon.     3.      An 
animal.     4.     To  snare.     5.     In  laces. 

KATE  DONNELLY    (age    ii),  Lcoguc  Member. 

SOME  CURIOUS  MEN 

Example:      What   man    is   numerous?      Answer: 
Man-y. 

1.  What  man  is  the  fruit  of  an  East   Indian  tree? 

2.  What  man  is  a  pygmy  ? 

3  What  man  is  food  miraculously  given? 

4.  What  man  is  a  fine  house  ? 

5.  What  man  is  land  belonging  to  a  nobleman  ? 

6.  What  man  is  written  by  hand? 

7.  What  man  is  a  lady's  light  cape? 

8.  What  man  is  a  shelf  over  a  fireplace? 

9.  What  man  is  a  loose  over-garment? 

10.  What  man  is  a  big  African  baboon? 

11.  What  man  is  a  rack  for  holding  fodder? 

12.  What  man  is  part  of  the  jaw? 

MARGARET  M.  HORTON   (agc  13),  League  Member, 
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Ten  objects  are  shown  and  numbered  in  the 
above  picture.  The  same  syllable  may  be  prefixed 
to  each  object,  making  ten  new  words.  What  are 
they? 


A  WATERY  CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Hudson,  but  not  in  Bay  ; 
My  second,  in  Amazon,  but  not  in  River  ; 
My  third  is  in  Atlantic,  but  not  in   Ocean  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  St.  George,  but  not  in  Channel : 
My  fifth  is  in  Long  Island,  but  not  in  Sound; 
My  sixth  is  in  Bothnia,  but  not  in  Gulf; 
My  seventh,  in  Black,  but  not  in  Sea  : 
My  eighth  is  in  Suez,  but  not  in  Canal. 
My  whole  is  a  famous  body  of  water  in  the  United 
States. 

MONA  MORGAN  (Hoiior  Member). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-se\en  letters  and  form  a 
quotation  that  every  loyal  American  should  re- 
member. 

My  36-13-54-20-23-30-10  is  to  speak  in  a  very  low 
tone.  My  39-11-55-6-49  is  a  time  of  darkness.  My 
46-15-44-26-24  is  to  purloin.  My  32-37-41-4-57  is  to 
iefraud  in  a  bargain.  My  4.5-28-3-52-1  is  a  common 
ruit.  My  25-31-35-53-19  is  something  beyond  what 
IS  usual  or  required.  My  12-18-50-8-33  is  a  do- 
mestic fowl.  My  21-2-16-14-4S  are  contemptuous 
cries.  My  9-56-22-7-51  is  in  advance.  My  27-40- 
45-42-47  is  contour.  My  29-34-38-5-17  is  to  disburse 
money. 

MARY    w.   MARTIN,    (age    13),   LeoQiie  Member. 

DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

(Silver  Badge.  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another  the  diagonals  (from  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from 
the  upper,  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter)    will  each  spell   a   well-known   general. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  name  borne  by  two  famous 
buildings,  one  in  Rome  and  one  in  Paris.  2.  Cer- 
tain plants  named  from  Michel  Begon.  3.  Con- 
signed to  the  scrap-heap.  4.  Redeemed  from  cap- 
tivity.    5.    Names   given    to    certain    attendants    who 


answer  bells  in  hotels.  6.  Choosing  by  vote.  7. 
Anything  which  veils  or  conceals.  8.  Lying  close 
and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  a  nest. 

EDITH   READ   {age  16). 

KING'S   MOVE   PUZZLE 

{Gold   Badge.     Silver   Badge    Won   February,    1920) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoin- 
ing square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until 
each  square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the 
moves  have  been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  six 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  may  be  spelled  out. 
The  path  from   one   letter  to   another  is  continuous. 

MARION    C.    PICKARD    (age    l6). 
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THE  SACRED  SILVER   ELEPHANT 

By   JOSEPH    B.   AMES 


With  eager,  bo>ish  impatience,  F"rank  Tempest 
Rlanccd  swiftly  from  side  to  side,  striving  vainly 
to  pierce  the  thickets  of  scrub  bamboo  which 
bordered  the  narrow,  curving  path.  The  two- 
mile  stretch  between  the  river  and  the  ruined 
tem|>k'  lay  behind  them,  and  at  almost  any  mo- 
ment that  ama/ing  marvel  of  which  he  had  heard 
and  thought  so  much  would  be  spread  out  before 
them,  a  concrete  reality.  He  wished  Chakkri 
would  hurry,  but  there  seemed  little  likelihood  of 
that.  On  lea\ing  their  boat,  the  short,  squat, 
Siamese  guide  took  up  a  certain  pace  which  he  had 
not  seemed  to  alter  by  a  hair's  breadth. 

"It  would  take  a  stick  of  dynamite  to  make  him 
hustle,"  thought  Tempest,  watching  the  regular, 
monotonous  flap  of  the  dingy  paniing  against  the 
bare  brown  legs.  He  glanced  over  one  shoulder  at 
the  tall,  blond,  gray-eyed  young  man  who  fol- 
lowed close  behind  him.  "Don't  >'ou  think  h'j 
might  stir  himself,  Mac?"  he  asked  plaintively. 

Gordon  McLean  grinned.  "He  might,  but  he 
won't,"  he  shrugged.  "These  chaps  have  their 
own  ideas  on  speed,  and  it  is  n't  for  such  as  us  to 
try  and  change  them.  Besides,  we  ought  to  be 
there  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  You  can  see  the 
tops  of  the  hills  now." 

Tempest  faced  abruptly  around  again  and 
stared  interestedly  at  the  irregular,  dark  line  of 
hills  which  appeared  at  intervals  as  the  bamboo 
foliage  grew  thinner.  It  really  did  look  as  if  their 
journey  would  soon  be  over,  and  he  began  to 
wonder  whether  this  age-old  Temple  of  the  Sacred 


Elephant  could  possibly  come  up  to  his  expecta- 
tions. Ever  since  reading  aboard  ship  the  vivid 
description  of  this  place  in  Montressor's  "Travels 
in  Siam,"  his  imagination  had  been  captured  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  picture  all  .sorts  of  impossible 
splendors.  He  had  brought  the  book  along,  and 
was  just  tapping  the  pocket  of  his  white  drill  coat 
to  make  sure  it  was  still  there,  when,  of  a  sudden, 
the  bamboo  thicket  came  to  an  end,  and  he  pushed 
forward  into  the  open,  then  paused  abruptly. 

Moment  after  moment  passed,  and  still  he  stood 
motionless,  staring  wide-eyed,  incredulous,  at  the 
astonishing  edifice  that  looked  down  upon  them. 
It  crowned  the  whole  of  an  inmiense  terrace  cut 
out  of  the  gently  sloping  hillside,  an  enormous 
rectangle  of  stone,  from  which  rose  five  massive, 
graceful  towers,  co\-ered  from  top  to  bottom  with 
strange,  intricate  carvings.  Wide  flights  of  shal- 
low steps,  with  hea\y,  carven  balustrades,  led  up 
to  the  many  entrances.  There  w-ere  pillared 
porticos,  rows  of  windows,  carved  columns,  and 
countless  stone  images  of  men  and  beasts. 

The  whole  effect  was  marvelous,  stupendous: 
and  what  made  it  e\cn  more  bewildering  was  the 
fact  that  at  first  sight  the  great  mass  of  buildings 
did  not  look  like  a  ruin  at  all.  Eor  a  minute  or 
two.  Tempest  almost  expected  to  see  a  procession 
of  priests  and  devotees  issue  from  one  of  those 
high,  squared  doorways,  or  hear  the  clash  of  weird, 
oriental  music  from  within.  \  second  glance, 
howe\er,  showed  him  that  the  windows  gaped 
open  to  the  weather,   coluinns  were   prostrate. 
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while  here  and  there  carved  figures  lay  shattered 
or  crumbling  on  the  terrace.  And  finally,  he  saw 
that  the  encroaching  jungle  growth  had  taken 
root  between  the  very  stones  themselves. 

"Well,  kid,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  asked 
McLean,  at  length. 

Tempest  gave  a  long  sigh.  "I  haven't  thought; 
I  've  just  been  looking,"  he  answered.  "Did  you 
ever  see  anything  quite  so  wonderful?" 

"I  don't  believe  I  have.  Fancy  my  being  so 
near  for  six  months  and  not  taking  it  in  before." 

We  'd  better  have  some  lunch  first  and  do  our 
exploring  all  at  once,"  said  McLean. 

He  turned  and  said  a  few  words  to  the  fourth 
member  of  the  party,  a  Malay  interpreter  who 
spoke  both  Siamese  and  broken  English,  and 
within  five  minutes  they  were  seated  in  the  shade 
of  a  sapan  tree,  investigating  the  contents  of  the 
lunch-box.  Bharu,  the  Malay,  squatted  not  far 
away,  but  the  Siamese  had  carried  his  rice  and 
dried  fish  to  a  point  over  a  hundred  feet  distant, 
where  he  sat  facing  the  temple. 

"He  's  an  unsociable  cuss,"  remarked  McLean. 

"Who?  Chakkri?"  asked  Tempest,  glancing  at 
the  sober,  sullen,  curiously  impenetrable  face  of 
the  guide.  "Is  n't  he?  I  don't  believe  he  has 
spoken  a  dozen  words  since  we  left  Bangkok. 
Not  that  I  'd  have  understood  them  if  he  had, 
but  you  'd  think  he  'd  chum  up  a  little  to  Bharu,, 
or  the  boy  in  the  launch." 

"He  does  n't  look  like  the  chumming  kind," 
said  McLean,  with  a  shrug.  "In  fact,  I  'm  not 
sure  I  'd  be  keen  about  trusting  myself  to  him 
alone  on  a  dark  night.  What 's  that  book — old 
Montressor?" 

Tempest  had  pulled  the  volume  from  his  pocket 
and  was  turning  over  the  pages.  "Yes;  I  wanted 
to  read  some  of  the  passages  on  the  spot.  That 
one  about  the  Hall  of  Elephants,  for  instance. 
I  do  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  that." 

"Was  n't  that  where  they  used  to  keep' the  silver 
elephant,  or  something?" 

"Yes.     Here  it  is.     Listen: 

"This  hall,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  in  the  whole 
astonishing  temple,  was  the  special  shrine  ()f  the  Sacred 
Silver  Elephant.  That  image,  modeled  of  silver  and  set 
with  precious  gems,  was  said  to  be  of  immense  antiquity 
and  of  unusual  sanctity.  Jealously  guarded  for  centu- 
ries, it  was  shown  to  the  people  only  once  a  year  on  a 
certain  feast-day.  which  was  the  occasion  of  great  prep- 
aration and  rejoicing.  Its  possession  was  supposed  to 
bring  success  in  both  peace  and  war.  and  there  was  a 
legend  that  if  it  ever  left  the  custody  of  its  appointed 
guardians,  great  calamities  would  follow.  Apparenth" 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  some  two  hundred  years  ago 
when  the  Burmese  invaded  the  country,  stormed  the 
temple,  and  killed  most  of  the  priests.  On  that  day  the 
silver  elephant  vanished  from  human  ken  and  it  has 
never  reappeared." 

"Swiped.  I  suppose,  and  melted  up,"  remarked 


McLean,  who  was  more  matter  of  fact  that  his 
young  cousin.  "Well,  let 's  get  busy.  We've  got 
a  lot  of  ground  to  cover  in  four  or  five  hours,  for, 
the  way  things  look,  I  'm  afraid  there  '11  be  no 
chance  of  our  ever  getting  back  here  again." 

There  was  a  note  of  depression  in  his  voice 
and  Tempest  understood  its  cause.  For  nearly 
six  months  they  had  been  in  Bangkok  striving  to 
obtain  from  the  Government  a  concession  to  ex- 
port timber  to  the  United  States.  So  far,  their 
elTorts  had  been  quite  fruitless,  owing  mainly  to 
the  adverse  influence  of  certain  rival  foreign  firms 
with  the  Siamese  official  who  might  have  helped 
them.  In  fact,  things  looked  pretty  nearly  hope- 
less, and  the  chances  were  that,  when  Tempest's 
visit  was  over,  all  three  would  return  to  America 
together. 

"It  's  a  beastly  shame,  Mac!"  exclaimed  the 
boy,  as  he  stood  up.  "I  don't  see  why  that  old 
chap  won't  give  you  what  you  want." 

"Maha  Chulalong?"  supplied  McLean.  "Oh, 
it 's  not  so  much  his  fault,  except  that  he  believes 
everything  the  other  crowd  tells  him  and  won't 
give  us  a  show.  If  I  could  only  get  him  to  see  that 
we —     Well,  no  use  grouching.     Let  's  get  on." 

Telling  the  Malay  that  they  would  be  gone  for 
several  hours  and  to  await  their  return,  the  two 
walked  briskly  toward  the  massive  central  flight  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  temple.  As  they  mounted 
these,  the  signs  of  ruin  and  decay  became  more 
manifest.  Many  of  the  massive  blocks  were  dis- 
lodged, countless  columns  and  statues  lay  prone 
and  shattered,  and  the  whole  outer  surface  was 
pitted,  cracked,  and  weather-worn. 

Within,  the  ancient  glories  of  the  place  were  in 
better  preservation.  Everywhere  the  patient  skill 
of  countless  bygone  workmen  was  evident  in  the 
splendid  carvings,  the  intricate  bas-reliefs,  and 
archaic  inscriptions  which  covered  e\ery  foot  of 
wall  space  in  bewildering  profusion.  In  these  the 
elephant  predominated,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
two  explorers  had  wandered  for  over  two  hours 
among  a  labyrinth  of  halls,  corridors,  and  open 
courts  that  they  stumbled  at  length  upon  the 
shrine  they  sought. 

Two  massive,  rearing  elejihants  flanked  the 
doorway,  their  trunks  intertwining  in  a  curious 
sort  of  arch.  The  stone  pillars  which  upheld  the 
lofty  roof  were  carved  in  the  same  fashion,  and  all 
about  the  spacious  hall  were  sculptured  bas-reliefs 
depicting,  apparently,  \'arious  scenes  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sacred  beast.  The  \-er>'  windows,  of 
which  there  were  a  number  along  one  side,  were 
lined  with  tiny  stone  elephants  standing  one 
upon  another. 

Opposite  the  door,  a  short  flight  of  steps  led  up 
to  a  rectangular  depression  in  the  wall.  This 
recess  and  all  about  it  was  covered  with  such  an 
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astonishing  profusion  of  delicate,  lacelike  carving 
that  the  eye  was  drawn  to  rt  instinctively  as  the 
most  significant  spot  in  the  whole  great  room. 
Here,  surely,  was  the  shrine  where  formerly  the 
sacred  silver  elephant  was  displayed  on  that  yearh- 
feast-day,  and  but  one  thing  marred  its  beauty 
and  perfection.  Two  splendid  columns,  elabo- 
rately car\^ed,  had  e\idently  flanked  the  entrance. 
One  was  still  intact,  but  its  companion  lay  in 
fragments  on  the  pavement,  while  above  it  a 
jagged  hole  gaped  open  to  the  sky,  the  stone- 
work about  it  curiously  seared   and  blackened. 

"\\'hy,  it  looks  like  the  marks  of  fire!"  said 
Tempest,  as  they  moved  closer. 

McLean  climbed  up  on  the  shattered  base  of 
the  pillar  for  a  closer  inspection.  "It  has  certainly 
been  exposed  to  some  fierce  heat,"  he  decided, 
passing  one  hand  over  the  surface;  "and  rather 
lately,  too.  A  rainy  season  or  two  would  wash  off 
most  of  that  black.  By  Jove!  I  wonder  if  it 
could  have  been  lightning!  It  looks  like  it,  and 
that  storm  we  had  night  before  last —  What 
in  the  world  have  you  found  there,  Frank?" 

Tempest  made  no  answer.  He  was  bending 
over  a  small  cavity  in  the  wall  directly  back  of 
where  the  fallen  column  must  have  stood.  The 
recess  was  not  more  than  two  feet  square,  and  as 
McLean  leaped  down  and  stared  curiously  ovqr 
the  boy's  shoulder  he  saw  that  it  held  a  single_ 
object,  irregular  in  shape  and  rather  bulky,  and 
wrapped  in  some  kind  of  worn,  frail  fabric. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  Tempest,  tugging  at 
the  bundle.  "It  's  hea\y  as  the  mischief.  Give 
us  a  hand,  will  you?" 

McLean  came  promptly  to  his  assistance  and 
together  they  lifted  out  the  object  and  laid  it  on 
the  uneven  stone  pavement.  They  saw  now  that 
the  covering  was  a  piece  of  silk,  but  silk  so  nearly 
disintegrated  with  age  that  only  the  many  metal- 
lic gold  and  silver  threads  woven  through  it  held 
the  fabric  together.  Dropping  on  his  knees. 
Tempest  tore  this  away,  and  then  sank  back  on 
his  heels  with  a  gasp  of  amazement. 

Before  them  lay  a  metal  miniature  elephant 
some  sixteen  inches  long,  dull  black  in  color,  with 
ivory  tusks  and  a  curious  sort  of  gilded  metal 
harness  set  with  dully  glowing  stones.  The  trunk 
was  uplifted  in  an  attitude  of  trumpeting  and 
the  modeling  of  the  whole  figure  was  a  work  of  ex- 
traordinary perfection.  Every  line  and  muscle 
was  copied  accurately.  And  as  Tempest  set  it 
upright,  they  saw  that  the  eyes  were  formed  of 
cunningly  inset  stones  that  gleamed  like  rubies. 

"Great  Scott!"  exclaimed  McLean.  "The  chap 
who  could  turn  that  out  of  iron  or  bronze,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  was  some  workman!  How  in  the  world 
did  it  ever  come  to  be  left  here,  I  wonder?" 


Tempest  glanced  at  him  oddly. 

"Iron!"  he  repeated  in  a  queer,  hoarse  voice. 
"It  is  n't  iron;  it  's  silver — tarnished  black." 

"Silver!"  sniffed  McLean.  "Nonsense!"  .And 
taking  out  his  pocket-knife,  he  turned  the  elephant 
over  and  began  scraping  at  the  bottom  of  one  foot. 
His  lips  were  set  in  a  sceptical  curve,  but  as  the 
black  melted  away  imder  his  brisk  strokes,  giving 
place  to  a  bright,  lustrous,  silvery  gray,  his  jaw 
sagged  and  he  stared  wide-eyed  at  Tempest. 

"Good  heavens!"  he  breathed.  "You  don't 
think  it  's — it  's  the — " 

The  boy  swallowed  hard.  "Why  not?  Is  it 
likely  there  'd  be  two  silver  elephants  hidden  in 
this  particular  place?" 

He  sprang  up  impulsively  and  hurried  to  the 
cavity  in  the  stonework,  with  McLean  close  be- 
hind. Almost  instantly  they  discovered  some- 
thing which  had  passed  unnoticed  before.  On  the 
side  next  to  the  shrine,  the  recess  was co\ered  by  a 
narrow  stone  panel,  carved  like  the  rest  with  a 
design  that  fitted  perfectly  into  the  surrounding 
pattern!  But  it  was  less  than  an  inch  thick,  and 
was  held  in  place  merely  by  four  metal  bosses  at 
the  back,  to  which  were  fastened  little  metal  levers. 

"You  see!"  cried  Tempest,  triumphanth'. 
"There  must  be  a  hidden  spring  somewhere  to 
release  the  panel.  They  may  have  kept  the  ele- 
phant here  most  of  the  time,  or  else,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked,  they  hid  it,  and — " 

"And  then  were  all  killed  by  the  Burmese," 
cut  in  McLean,  excitedly.  "Probably  only  a  few 
knew  the  secret  of  the  hiding-place.  Thunder, 
Frank,  I  can't  believe  it  's  true!  Why,  the  thing 
is  worth  a  fortune!" 

They  had  returned  to  their  find,  and  McLean 
was  vigorously  removing  the  dust  of  ages  from  it 
with  his  handkerchief.  The  stones  in  the  odd  gold 
harness  encircling  the  neck  and  body,  which  be- 
fore had  seemed  so  dull,  leaped  suddenly  into  bril- 
liant, scintillating  life.  There  were  rubies,  cat's- 
e\es,  sapphires,  a  pair  of  splendid  emeralds,  and 
pendent  from  the  creature's  wrinkled  throat  there 
hung  a  gorgeous,  glowing  yellow  diamond,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  across. 

"Can't  you  imagine  the  whole  thing  cleaned 
and  polished!"  exclaimed  Tempest,  rapturoush'. 
"What  a  simply  stunning — " 

He  broke  oflf  with  a  sudden  gasp  and  stared 
wide-eyed  at  one  of  the  row  of  windows  not  a 
dozen  yards  away.  The  opening  framed  a  brown, 
distorted  face,  from  which  a  pair  of  savage, 
smoldering  eyes  glared  straight  into  his  own.  So 
fierce  the>'  were,  so  full  of  greed  and  hate  and 
vicious  passion,  that  for  a  single  stricken  second 
the  boy  stood  paralyzed.  Then  the  face  vanished 
silently  and  Tempest  awoke  to  life.  " Chakkri!" 
he  cried  out  sharply. 
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McLean  leaped  to  his  feet  and  whirled  around. 
"Where?" 

"The  end  window,"  gasped  Tempest.  "He  was 
there  a  second  ago.     He  must  have  seen — " 

McLean  sped  across  the  uneven  pavement, 
gripped  the  stone  sill,  and  drew  himself  up  into 
the  opening.  Beneath  the  window  an  orna- 
mental stone  ledge  some  two  feet  wide  ran  along 
the  entire  width  of  the  building.  Below  that  was 
;i  sheer  drop  of  eit;ht\'  feel  nr  more  into  a  narrow. 


They  decided  swiftly  that  they  had  best  return 
at  once  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  Malay. 
Whether  or  not  Bharu  could  be  trusted,  it  was  im- 
possible to  tell.  But  they  knew  of  no  other  way 
of  reaching  the  boat  save  by  the  path  through 
the  bamboo  jungle,  and  must  take  a  chance. 
Tempest  hastily  wrapped  his  coat  around  the 
silver  elephant  and  they  set  off  without  delay. 

It  took  some  time  to  work  back  through  that 
iiia/e  nf  halls  and  galleries,  and  when  tlir\'  finally 
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dee]!  ra\ine.  There  was  no  sign  of  Chakkri  or 
of  an\'  other  human  being,  but  Gordon  was  quick 
lo  realize  that,  by  speeding,  the  man  might  pos- 
sibK  have  gained  the  nearest  corner  of  the  temple 
about  a  hundred  feet  away. 

"He  's  gone,"  he  said,  returning  to  Tempest. 
"You  're  sure  it  was  Chakkri?" 

"Perfectly.  I  'm  sure  he  saw  the  elephant,  too. 
lie  could  hardly  have  helped  it,  and — and  there 
was  something  about  his  expression — sort  of 
lierce  and  greed\'.  \ou  know,  as  if  he  'd  do  UHv//n"ng 
to  get  hold  of  it." 

"I  have  n't  a  doubt  of  it,"  commented  .McLean, 
thoughtfully.  "He  looked  to  me  that  sort." 
L'nconsciously  he  felt  for  the  automatic  in  his  hip 
pocket.     "This  complicates  the  situation,   kid." 


emerged  u|3on  the  open  terrace  the  sun  was 
ominously  near  the  line  of  western  hills.  In  the 
interest  and  excitement  of  the  afternoon  the  hours 
had  sped  away  unnoticed,  and,  with  a  frown, 
•McLean  realized  that  it  would  be  close  to  dusk  be- 
fore they  could  hope  to  reach  the  launch.  Hastily 
descending  the  flight  of  crumbling  steps,  they 
found  the  Malay  alone. 

"He  go  look  see,"  he  explained,  when  questioned 
about  Chakkri.     "No  come  back." 

There  was  not  the  least  evidence  of  guilt  about 
the  fellow  and  Gordon  did   not  hesitate. 

"Then  we  '11  have  to  start  without  him,"  he 
said  shortly.  "It 's  much  later  than  we  planned, 
and  anyway  he  had  no  business  to  go  away  at  all. 
You  can  find  the  launch,  can't  vou?" 
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"That  easy,"  nodded  Bharu.     "Path  all  way." 

Without  further  delay  he  gathered  up  their  few 
belongings  and  led  the  way  across  the  clearing. 
Tempest  followed,  while  McLean  brought  up  the 
rear.  A  sudden,  keen  desire  to  get  away  obsessed 
them  both.  Frank  especially,  recalling  with  a 
shi\-er  that  look  on  Chakkri's  peering  face,  felt 
that  the>'  ought  to  make  every  effort  speedily  to 
regain  the  safety  of  the  launch.  He  did  not  waste 
a  single  backward  look  at  the  glories  of  the  ruined 
temple,  which  a  few  hours  before  he  had  been  so 
keen  to  see,  but  plunged  hastily  after  the  Malay 
into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  bamboo  jungle. 

Nor  were  his  apprehensions  lessened  here.  On 
the  contrary,  as  his  shifting  glance  darted  from 
side  to  side,  striving  to  penetrate  those  serried 
ranks  of  tall,  straight  stems  melting  away  into 
gray-black  shadows,  the  sense  of  subtle,  lurking 
danger  grew  more  pressing.  That  morning  he 
had  thought  Chakkri  aggravatingly  slow,  but 
now  the  Malay's  pace  seemed  even  more  leisurely. 
And  yet  Tempest  had  sense  enough  to  realize  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Bharu  was  moving  about  as 
fast  as  he  could  follow. 

The  two-mile  stretch  seemed  eternal,  but  at 
length  there  were  welcome  signs  of  its  coming  to 
an  end.  The  bamboo  began  to  thin  out,  giving 
place  to  teak,  kapok,  sao,  tamarind,  and  all  that 
other  taller,  heavier  growth  which  lined  the  river. 
At  last  they  could  glimpse  the  stream  itself,  glim-" 
mering  through  the  gathering  dusk,  and  McLean 
and  Tempest  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief.  Nothing 
had  happened,  and  in  another  moment  or  two 
they  would  be  quite  safe. 

They  took  the  last  few  yards  at  a  brisk  trot,  to 
be  brought  up  suddenly  by  a  sharp,  surprised  ex- 
clamation from  the  Malay.  For  an  instant  Mc- 
Lean stood  bewildered.  Then  his  heart  leaped 
suffocatingly,  to  sink  as  swiftly  with  a  sickening 
qualm.  They  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
path.  The  water  lapped  softly  at  their  very  feet, 
but  the  launch — was  gone! 

The  thing  seemed  incredible,  and  yet  a  hurried 
search  proved  that  it  was  true.  The  launch,  one 
hired  at  Bangkok,  had  been  fastened  to  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tamarind  leaning  over  the  water,  and 
left  in  charge  of  a  young  Siamese,  Lakon  Peng, 
with  explicit  instructions  to  await  their  return. 
There  could  be  no  possibility  of  its  becoming 
loosened   accidentally   and   drifting  away. 

This  attempt  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  therefore, 
showed  e\idence  of  deliberate  planning,  and  it 
was  not  hard  to  guess  with  whom  the  responsi- 
bility lay. 

"He  must  have  slipped  back  ahead  of  us,"  said 
McLean,  in  a  low  tone.  "There  was  plenty  of 
time,  and  he  could  easily  have  crept  along  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  without  Bharu's  seeing  him." 


"And  the  boy,  Lakon,  was  a  friend  of  his," 
added  Tempest.     "But  what 's  his  idea?" 

"To  gain  time  and  reinforcements,  probably. 
You  see,  the  odds  are  against  him,  and  he  and  the 
boy  have  only  knives.  Besides,  by  marooning  us 
here  until  dark  he  gets  a  big  advantage." 

He  paused  thoughtfully.  Tempest  felt  a  cold 
shiver  llickering  on  his  spine.  Though  not  more 
than  a  dozen  miles  from  Bangkok,  they  might  as 
well,  he  felt,  ha\'e  been  in  the  most  remote  wilder- 
ness. In  any  other  country,  there  might  have 
been  some  chance  of  getting  back  on  foot,  but 
here  there  were  no  roads.  The  river  was  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  without  a  boat  they  would  be 
nearly  helpless. 

"By  Jove!"  breathed  McLean,  suddenly. 
"Do  you  remember  that  little  village  on  the  knoll 
not  more  than  a  mile  down-stream?  They  must 
have  boats  of  some  sort,  if  we  can  only  get  there  1 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  've  got  to.  We  simply 
can't  stop  here." 

Bharu,  being  consulted,  seemed  to  think  the 
plan  feasible.  The  river  was  low,  and  the  ground 
along  it,  though  marshy,  would  not  be  entirely 
impassable  for  that  distance  at  least.  He  him- 
self, appreciating  the  ordinary  perils  of  the  beast- 
infested  jungle  at  night,  was  only  too  anxious  to 
be  off,  and  without  delay  they  left  the  path  and 
struck  southward  along  the  river-bank. 

The  going  was  far  from  easy.  Already  the  brief 
tropic  twilight  was  swiftly  deepening  into  night. 
Great  roots  thrust  up  to  trip  them;  trailing  vines 
had  to  be  constantly  torn  aside.  Marshy  hollows 
engulfing  them  to  the  knees  were  plentiful,  and 
e\ery  now  and  then  a  rustle  and  a  splash  told  of 
some  disturbed  crocodile  slipping  back  into  the 
river.  But  an  impelling  fear  urged  them  on,  and 
at  length  they  emerged  into  a  culti\'ated  field. 

It  was  quite  dark  now,  but  the  brilliant  star- 
light revealed  the  shadowy  outlines  of  thatched 
huts  clustering  on  a  rise  above  them.  Nowhere 
could  they  see  any  signs  of  life;  and  rather  than 
risk  delay  and  possible  refusal,  McLean  deter- 
mined to  appropriate  a  boat  without  asking  per- 
mission. They  could  return  it  later  with  a  sub- 
stantial sum  for  its  hire. 

Moving  swiftly  and  silently  along  the  river- 
bank,  they  came  presently  on  a  number  of  small 
sampans  moored  to  poles.  The  oars  were  gone 
from  most  of  them,  but  at  length  the  searching 
Malay  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  as  he  discovered 
one  whose  owner  had  been  more  careless  or  lazy 
than  the  rest.  Without  delay  Tempest  climbed 
aboard  and  deposited  his  precious  burden  in  the 
bow.  He  was  just  stretching  his  cramped  arms, 
when  of  a  sudden  a  dog  barked  furiously,  and  in  a 
flash  the  apparently  sleeping  village  awoke  to 
instant  and  active  life. 
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Dcx>rs  were  flung  open,  voices  shrilled  through 
the  stillness,  a  dozen  other  dogs  added  their 
clamor  to  the  din,  and  down  the  slope  a  throng  of 
shadowy  figures  rushed  toward  the  mooring-place. 

In  a  trice,  Bharu  slashed  the  rope  with  his  knife 
.ind  thing  iiiniself  aboard.  McLean,  knee  deep  in 
water,  gave  the  boat  a  tremendous  shove  and 
climbed  over  the  stern.  The  sampan  slid  out  into 
the  ri\er,  rocking  perilously,  and  a  moment  later 
was  flying  down-stream,  propelled  by  the  oars  the 
two  men  hastily  put  out. 

A  burst  of  angr>'  cries  rose  from  behind  and 
several  knives  flashed  through  the  darkness.  One 
stuck  in  the  stern  and  hung  there  quivering  for  a 
second  or  two  before  it  splashed  out  of  sight.  Then 
a  curve  in  the  river  blotted  out  the  whole  strange 
scene,  and  the  sampan  sped  on  through  the  dark- 
ness, the  silence  broken  only  by  the  ripi)ling  water 
and  the  heavi,'  breathing  of  the  two  men. 

Neither  of  them  dared  relax  his  efforts  even 
for  a  moment.  Like  a  swarm  of  angrv'  bees  the 
crowd  behind  was  certain  to  take  up  the  pursuit  as 
soon  as  oars  could  be  brought  down,  and  it  was  of 
vital  ini()ortance  to  gain  as  great  a  lead  as  possible 
in  the  brief  interval. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  Gordon  and  the  Malay 
kept  up  that  racing  speed  before  sheer  exhaustion 
forced  them  to  slow  down  a  little.  .And  now  an- 
other danger  threatened.  The  moon,  though  not 
yet  in  sight,  had  brightened  the  whole  landscape 
perilously  and  made  it  impossible  to  keep  any- 
longer  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  without  risking 
disco\er\'.  Ahead  of  them  the  ri\er  curved 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  to  gain  ground,  as  well  as 
reach  the  shelter  of  the  bushes  along  the  shore, 
the>-  cut  across  toward  the  left  bank.  They  were 
within  a  dozen  >ards  or  so  of  this  and  had  almost 
reached  the  bend,  when  Tempest,  acting  as  look- 
out in  the  bow,  gave  a  sudden  gasp,  followed  by  a 
luirried,  whispered  order  to  cease  rowing  and 
back  water. 

Below  the  bend  the  entire  river  seemed  filled 
with  boats.  Looming  indistinct,  yet  ominous, 
through  the  shadows,  they  clustered  thickly  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  stream.  Amazed  and 
liewildered  by  the  sight  of  that  extraordinary  as- 
semblage, McLean  instinctively  thrust  the  sampan 
toward  the  shore,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  un- 
mistakable chugging  of  a  motor-launch  sounded 
from  below,  coming  rapidly  nearer. 

"Grab  hold  of  that  scrubby  growth  and  pull  us 
in,"  McLean  ordered  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  "Quick 
now !    There  's  just  a  chance — " 

Tempest  obeyed,  his  heart  thudding  violently. 
He  had  just  glimpsed  several  shadowy-  shapes  up- 
stream which  he  felt  must  be  the  sampans  of  the 
pursuing  villagers,  and  the  sight  made  him  feel 
like  some  wild   animal   at  bay.     Tugging  des- 


perately at  the  tough  growth  that  lined  the  stream 
some  of  it  growing  up  out  of  the  water,  and  aided 
by  the  thrusting  of  the  oars,  he  managed  to  drag 
the  boat  Ijehind  a  scanty  shelter  just  as  the  launch 
came  in  sight,  breasted  them — and  pa,s,sed  at  full 
speed. 

"Get  ashore,"  breathed  McLean,  behind  him. 
"We  can't  stay  here.     The  moon —  ' 

Clutching  the  sacred  elephant  in  his  arms,  the 
boy  slipped  over  the  side  and  crept  through  the 
taller  growth  to  the  edge  of  an  open  field,  where  he 
was  swiftly  joined  by  McLean  and  Bharu.  In- 
land stretched  the  vast,  flat,  green  expanse  of 
growing  rice,  bathed  in  the  silvery  radiance  of  the 
rising  moon.  That  way  was  barred.  They  must 
keep  to  the  shelter  of  the  low,  thin  screen  of 
bushes  that  lined  the  river,  at  least  until  they  had 
])assed  the  boats  below.  Bending  over  to  avoid 
dv^tection,  they  sped  along  in  single  file,  praying 
ler\'ently  to  meet  no  revealing  gap  in  their  scanty 
protection. 

They  had  covered  less  than  three  hundred  yards 
when  a  shrill  outcry  from  the  rear  proclaimed  the 
discovery  of  the  deserted  sampan.  That  cr>'  was 
echoed  from  the  river,  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
stir  and  movement  of  many  boats  and  people.  .A 
moment  or  two  later  a  nearer,  louder  shoutinj; 
struck  terror  to  Tempest's  heart.  Over  one 
shoulder  he  darted  a  frightened  glance  to  see,  not 
twoscore  yards  behind,  a  crowd  of  men  pouring 
through  the  bushes  and  taking  up  the  chase.  At 
almost  the  same  instant  a  gasp  of  dismay  from 
McLean  brought  Frank's  despairing  gaze  swiftly 
to  the  front  again,  to  discover  that  a  high  stone 
wall  completely  barred  their  path. 

"We  're  caught,  Mac!"  panted  the  boy  hope- 
lessly.    "Can't  we  give  up  the  elephant  and — " 

"No  use.  Their  blood  's  up  and  they  won't 
stop  to  ask  questions.  Give  it  to  me.  Hoist  him 
up,   Bharu — quick!" 

In  a  sort  of  daze  Tempest  felt  his  burden 
snatched  from  him  and  found  himself  lifted  high 
in  the  Malay's  muscular  arms.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  grasp  the  stone  coping  and  draw  him- 
self up  on  it.  An  instant  later  the  silver  elephant, 
from  which  the  coat  h<id  fallen,  was  thrust  into  his 
arms,  Gordon  and  the  Malay  gained  the  wall  be- 
side him,  then,  having  lowered  him  to  the  ground, 
McLean  and  the  Malay  quickly  followed. 

A  shrill  chorus  of  rage  and  disappointment 
ringing  in  their  ears,  they  found  themselves 
stumbling  over  flower-beds,  tearing  through 
ornamental  shrubbery,  bumping  painfully  into 
stone  urns  and  statues.  Suddenly,  ahead,  the 
white  walls  and  slender  pinnacles  of  a  low-spread- 
ing marble  building  gleamed  in  the  moonlight, 
and  McLean  stopped  short  with  an  exclamation  of 
bewildered  astonishment. 
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"Great  Scott!"  he  cried.  "Why,  it 's — it 's  the 
summer  palace  of — Maha  Chulalong!" 

"You  don't  mean  the — the  Minister  of  the 
Interior?"  gasped  Tempest. 

"I  sure  do.  I  was  out  here  about  that  timber 
concession  not  a  month  ago.  I  don't  beHeve  that 
mob  will  dare  follow  us  here,  but — "  He  paused 
abruptly  and  stared  oddly  at  the  boy.  "By 
Jove!"  he  murmured.  "By  Jove!  Give  me  the 
elephant,  will  you?     I  've  got  an  idea." 

Already,  lights  were  twinkling  through  the 
marble  building ;  and  by  the  time  the  three  breath- 
less, disheveled  fugitives  reached  the  porticoed 
garden  entrance,  a  dozen  Siamese  servants  and 
officials,  roused  by  the  turmoil  outside  the  wall, 
were  gathered  there. 

"Find  out  if  His  Excellency  is  here,"  McLean 
told  Bharu,  "and  if  he  is,  tell  them  I  must  see  him 
at  once." 

The  request  produced  a  prompt,  concerted 
protest,  but  McLean  persisted,  and  at  length  a 
majordomo  departed  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
government  official.  He  was  gone  some  time, 
but  when  he  returned  he  motioned  the  two  .Ameri- 
cans to  follow  him,  Bharu  being  detained  outside. 
After  passing  through  a  number  of  halls  and  cor- 
ridors, they  were  finally  ushered  into  a  large, 
gorgeously  furnished  room  occupied  by  Maha 
Chulalong  and  several  attendants. 

The  minister's  e.xpression  was  at  once  puzzled 
and  annoyed,  but  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  siU'er 
elephant  in  Gordon's  arms,  his  manner  underwent 
an  instant  change.  In  breathless  silence  he  stared 
and  stared  at  the  tarnished,  gem-set  image,  a  look 
of  incredulous  wonder  in  his  face.  Suddenly  he 
took  an  impulsive  step  forward. 

"Where — where  did  you  come  by — that?"  he 
demanded  in  perfect  English. 

"In  the  Temple  of  the  Sacred  Elephant,"  ex- 
plained McLean,  quietly.  "There  was  a  secret 
hiding-place  beside  the  shrine,  but  a  pillar  had 
fallen  and  exposed  it.     On  our  way  here  we  were 


chased  and  just  managed  to  reach  Your  Excel- 
lency's garden  wall  in  time." 

Maha  Chulalong  came  swiftly  forward  and  took 
the  image  reverently  in  his  hands.  "The  sacred 
silver  elephant,"  he  murmured.     "At  last!" 

With  a  curious  movement,  he  lifted  the  elephant 
high  above  his  head,  crossed  the  room,  and  placed 
it  in  an  ornamented,  shrine-like  recess  in  the 
marble  wall.  Two  of  his  attendants  immediately 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  it  with  drawn 
swords,  while,  at  the  minister's  command,  two 
others  scurried  from  the  room. 

"One  goes  to  inform  His  Majesty  of  this  great 
event,"  the  official  explained  courteously,  "the 
other  to  summon  the  head  Brahmin  of  the  temple. 
Will  you  not  be  seated?  I  do  not  suppose  you 
realize  the  tremendous  service  you  have  rendered 
by  this  restoration  of  what  has  been  lost  to  us  for 
centuries.  It  is  a  ser\ice  which  no  reward  can 
adequately  pay,  and — "  he  paused,  regarding 
McLean  with  a  puzzled  stare.  "But  have  I  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before?"  heasked. 

The  young  man  smiled.  "I  have  had  several 
interviews  with  Your  Excellency  on  the  subject  of 
a  timber  concession  for  our  firm,"  he  explained. 
"We  're  Americans,  you  know,  and  so  far  your 
department  has  not  given  us  much  encourage- 
ment." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now."  The  minister 
smiled  blandly.  "Do  not  trouble  yourself 
further,  I  beg  of  you.  It  shall  be  attended  to  on 
the  morrow,  and  we  will  still  be  vastly  in  your 
debt."  He  dismissed  the  matter  with  a  graceful 
gesture.  "And  now,"  he  resumed,  "will  you  not 
tell  me  more  fully  of  your  adventures?" 

Frank  Tempest  grinned  suddenly.  He  had 
been  staring  rather  wistfully  at  the  silver  elephant 
over  in  its  marble  shrine,  a  treasure  lost  to  them 
forever.  Now  he  realized  that  the  sacred  image 
had  brought  them  something  far  better  and  more 
enduring  than  silver  or  gold  or  even  precious  gems, 
and  he  relinquished  it  without  a  single  regret. 


YOUR   MEASURING-ROD 


Bv    Hll.DEGARDF.    HAWTHORNE 


TilKRE  is  a  certain  phrase  that,  when 
I  first  read  it  >ears  ago,  stirred  m\' 
—  imagination    powerfully,    and    has 

ne\er  since  lost  the  power  to  do  so. 
\'ou  all  know  it:  "The  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

\\  hill  I  read  those  words  they  give  me  a  sense 
111'  the  widcness  of  the  world  and  the  long  reach 
of  time.  I  can  see  beyond  walls  and  barriers,  far 
off  into  tossed  wildernesses  of  mountains  and  for- 
ests; I  reached  to  dim  horizons  of  sea  and  desert. 
The  quotation  brings  a  perception  of  the  vast- 
ncss  of  life,  of  opportunity,  of  the  richness  of  this 
ICarth  pattern,  and  of  the  immense  variety  of 
human  impulse,  sensation,  and  understanding.  I 
feel  rich  in  a  rich  uni\'erse. 

It  seems  to  me  that  each  of  us  comes  to  life  with 
a  measuring-rod.  .-Vnd  according  as  that  rod  is 
luible  or  mean  in  its  proportions,  so  is  our  life 
spacious  or  cramped.  Are  you  measuring  life 
with  an  inch-rule,  or  by  a  man's  stature?  We  are 
meant  to  be  men  and  women,  not  inchworms.  If 
your  measuring-rod  is  full  size,  you  can  measure 
the  great  world  by  it,  with  all  its  wonder  and 
promise  and  fulfilment.  If  it  is  shrunken  and 
absurd,  you  will  find  life  little  and  poor. 

You  cannot  be  a  true  American,  a  worth-while 
citizen  of  this  countn.'  of  ours  if  you  are  willing 
that  your  horizon  should  reach  no  farther  than 
>our  back  yard  or  front  gate.  You  must  look 
from  sea  to  sea  and  lift  your  eyes  above  the  moun- 
tain peaks  if  you  wish  to  touch  your  destin)-. 

If,  during  the  great  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  men 
of  England  had  been  content  to  measure  with  an 
inch-rule,  the  history  of  the  world  would  have 
been  a  different  thing.  We  ourselves  might  never 
have  existed.  The  jiresent  builds  the  future,  as 
you  percei\e  by  looking  at  the  past,  and  only  as 
those  foundations  are  laid  broadly  and  magnili- 
centK'  do  we  come  at  last  to  cloud-capped  pin- 
nacles and  noble  proportions. 

In  our  pioneering  days,  men  measured  their 
world  by  a  man's  full  stature.  We  owe  them  our 
United  States  in  all  its  splendid  greatness.  They 
strode  over  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  they 
looked  as  the  eagle  looks,  up  to  the  stars  and  be- 
yond the  horizon.  They  did  not  ask,  "Is  this 
safe^"  but  thought,  "Here  is  work  for  a  man!"  and 
went  forward. 

Surely  your  pulses  leap  when  you  think  of 
these  men?  And  not  the  men  only.  Side  by  side 
with  them  went  the  women,  with  an  equal  vision 
and  as  great  a  courage.     Spacious  times,  these, 


because  the  people  brought  to  them  a  spacious 
measure.  You  can  hide  the  heavens  by  holding 
your  hand  before  your  face;  you  can  shut  your 
self  into  a  closet  and  remain  blind  and  deaf  and 
duiTib  there  to  all  the  world  holds,  and  as  useless 
for  what  the  world  needs  as  though  you  were 
actually  dead  and  buried.  Or  you  can  step  out 
into  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  build  temples. 

There  is  the  inchworm's  measure  and  the  man's 
measure  for  virtually  ever>'thing.  You  must  de- 
cide whether  you  mean  to  grow  up  to  be  a  citizen 
of  America,  or  only  of  the  tiny  place  where  you 
Ii\'e.  There  are  great  measures  to  be  taken  for 
America,  that  need  a  broad  outlook  and  a  man's 
strength.  The  men  and  women  who  put  first  the 
small  desires  or  plans  of  their  own  back  yard  are 
measuring  as  the  inchworm  measures.  When  a 
man  ruins  a  forest  because  it  is  cheaper  to  cut 
down  everything,  wasting  what  he  does  not  need, 
he  is  holding  his  hand  before  his  face  and  shutting 
out  the  horizon.  He  is  holding  his  inch  measure 
as  greater  than  the  measure  of  a  man.  If  there 
are  more  of  his  kind  of  men  than  of  the  other  kind 
in  a  country,  then  that  country  is  doomed.  It  is 
committing  suicide.  Its  foundations  must  wither 
and  crumble  away.  For  the  man  who  has  that 
kind  of  measure  in  one  thing,  has  it  in  all.  He 
can  never  see  his  country  as  a  whole,  he  can  never 
look  into  the  future  farther  than  the  length 
of  his  own  arm.  He  will  pass  laws  that  will 
benefit  his  bit  of  land,  however  dangerous  they 
may  be  for  the  country  at  large;  he  will  sacrifice 
the  future  for  the  present.  It  is  he  who  will 
sell  his  birthright  as  a  human  being  for  a  sorr)' 
mess  of  pottage. 

Luckily,  this  sort  of  person  is  not  the  typical 
American.  But  there  are  a  great  many  of  him. 
and  if  you,  growing  up  to  take  over  America,  if 
you  do  not  train  your  eyes  to  the  eagle's  jjower. 
>our  si^irit  for  greatness,  your  mind  to  broad 
conceptions,  and  your  courage  to  a  man's  true 
measure,  if  you  do  not  do  these  things,  then  our 
country  will  grow  small  and  mean,  to  match  the 
inchworm  rod  we  are  measuring  with. 

If  our  boys  and  girls  will  think,  as  they  grow 
to  maturity  and  take  the  reins  of  government, 
not,  "Wluit  will  this  mean  to  mcf"  but  "What  will 
this  mean  to  my  couHtry^'  then  our  future  will  be  as 
spacious  as  those  great  times  of  Elizabeth,  which 
saw  the  building  of  a  new  world.  Such  a  way  of 
thinking  and  acting  means  sacrifice — sacrifice  of 
the  small  personal  gain  for  the  larger  gain;  sacri- 
fice of  the  temporary  \iew  for  the  enduring  good. 
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But  it  also  means  an  immense  gain.  For  to  live 
spaciously  is  splendid  and  satisfying.  It  may  not 
be  so  easy  as  to  live  cramped  and  narrow  li\es. 
But  it  is  worth  some  loss  of  ease.  It  is  worth 
while  to  climb  the  hill  and  see  the  other  side, 
rather  than  to  stiiy  shut  inside  a  room.  There 
are  enormous  recompenses  for  those  who  measure 
their  lives  by  a  man's  measure,  and  whose  days 
are  full  not  of  tiny  plans  for  their  own  ends,  but 
of  big  work  for  their  country'. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  in  loving  your  own 
village,  town,  city,  State,  or  even  garden-plot  or 
house,  dearly  and  well ;  in  working  heartily  for  it, 
in  believing  thoroughly  in  it.  But  you  want  to  be 
able  to  measure  it  correctly,  and  not  to  think  of 
it  as  the  greater  part  of  the  universe.  So  soon  as 
you  allow  it  to  block  your  sight  of  the  great 
architecture  of  the  world,  so  soon  you  begin  to 
lose  power  to  measure  as  a  man,  and  your  little 
rod  dwindles  smaller  and  smaller  from  day  to  day. 

Life,  we  are  told,  is  short.  But  it  is  not  too 
short  to  be  lived.  If  you  narrow  down  too  much, 
you  are  not  living.  You  may  be  planning  to  be 
an  engineer,  or  a  lawyer,  to  go  into  business  or 
a  bank.  This  applies  to  you  girls  quite  as  much 
as  to  you  bo>s.  Very  good.  But  if  you  refuse 
to  cultivate  any  other  qualities  in  you  but  those 
which  point  strictly  toward  your  chosen  goal,  then 
you  're  thinking  of  life  as  too  short  to  live,  and  los- , 
ing  a  man's  measure.  To  specialize  is  necessary; 
but  not  so  much  that  you  cramp  part  of  your 
spirit,  darken  part  of  your  mind.  Before  you  are 
a  lawyer,  you  should  be  a  human  being.  That  is 
the  most  important  job  >'ou  ha\'e,  for  b\'  it  hangs 
your  whole  life,  and  your  worth  as  a  man  or  a 
woman.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  stuck 
closely  to  his  or  her  last  may  possibly  have  more 
money  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  journey — but 
think  carefully  of  the  price  you  pay  for  money. 
You  don't  want  to  give  your  life  for  it.  When  it 
comes  to  that  old  question.  Your  money  or  your 
life,  choose  your  life.  You  will  do  better  work 
according  to  the  completeness  of  your  develop- 
ment, for  you  are  not  a  machine,  but  a  sentiment 
being,  full  of  a  thousand  thousand  possibilities  and 
interests,  all  of  which  together  make  up  the  full 
and  rounded  thing  that  should  be  your  life.  No 
life  that  is  full  and  vividly  lived  is  short.  It  is 
the  long,  dreary,  narrow  lives,  the  lives  that  make 
so  poor  a  thing  of  a  man  that  when  he  turns  away 
from  his  office  or  his  shop  he  finds  no  interest  in 
the  wonderful  world,  no  contact  with  others,  it 
is  lives  like   that  that  are  short,   because  most 


of  them  are  dead  long  before  the  body  stops 
breathing. 

I  should  like  every  child  to  come  toward  life 
with  a  measure  so  great  as  to  reach  the  stars  and 
touch  the  gates  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  I  should 
like  you  to  know  and  study  nature — flowers  and 
birds,  mountains  and  streams,  the  wonderful 
ways  that  have  gone  to  the  building  and  the  shap- 
ing of  this  world  of  ours,  because  to  know  such 
things  opens  and  expands  the  mind  and  yields  a 
great  deal  of  happiness.  The  delight  of  bodily 
exercise,  the  free  development  of  the  body  to 
swim  and  run  and  play,  to  be  healthy'  and  sound, 
to  be  able  to  live  outdoors  and  find  a  way  where 
there  are  no  paths,  these  are  natural  heritages 
that  should  not  be  missed.  And  I  should  like 
you  to  know  beauty  in  art  as  well  as  in  nature,  to 
find  the  great  things  in  books  and  pictures  and 
statues,  to  discover  what  great  men  and  women 
have  thought  and  made.  For  all  these  things  are 
endless  avenues  that  will  open  new  skies  to  you, 
and  make  you  grow  spiritually  and  mentally  as 
>ou  grow  physically. 

Life  can  be  \'ery  rich  or  very  poor  according  to 
what  you  carr^'  about  in  yourselves.  If  you 
think  of  yourself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  a  person  living  in  a  certain  spot  in  that  world, 
you  will  be  thinking  the  truth.  That  is  what  you 
are.  And  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  fun  in  it,  as  well  as  great  responsibili- 
ties and  vast  possibilities.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
call  contentment  a  virtue.  But  don't  be  content 
with  anything  less  than  the  whole  of  yourself. 
What  would  you  think  of  any  one  who  would 
deliberately  lop  off  a  finger  or  a  foot  or  put  out 
an  eye?  Yet  that  is  approximately  what  you  do 
when  you  do  not  use  your  faculties,  your  shining 
mind,  your  full  personality,  to  their  greatest 
extent. 

"We  can  take  life,"  said  some  wise  person,  "in 
two  ways.  As  a  thing  of  endless  possibilities,  or 
as  a  thing  of  constant  restrictions.  To  follow 
the  first  course  is  a  glorious  adventure.  To  fol- 
low the  second  is  a  type  of  suicide.  There  is  only 
one  choice  before  all  of  us — more  life  or  more 
death." 

Don't  be  afraid  to  be  glorious.  That  is  what 
life  is,  and  you  have  a  right  to  it.  Glorious  citi- 
zens make  a  glorious  country,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  make  it  so.  Be  fearless  in  yovir 
determination  to  be  fine,  for  it  takes  courage  and 
endurance;  yet,  if  y'ou  fail  of  being  fine,  so  will 
America  fail  too. 


'Tf^-'^^^ 


TnorsANDs  of  people  do  not  even  know  her 
name,  yet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  Joan  of  Arc 
iniRht  never  have  ridden  to  tiie  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  perhaps  Christojiher  Columbus  would  not 
have  sailed  westward  in  1492. 

Her  storv'  begins  just  like  a  fairy-tale,  for  her 
father  was  lord  of  the  great  Spanish  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  and  so  of  course  she  was  a  princess  and 
li\ed  in  a  castle  as  splendid  as  anybody  would 
(are  to  possess.  Yet  Volanda  was  anything  Ijut 
happy,  and  one  April  morning,  when  daffodils 
and  azaleas  gleamed  like  jewels  in  the  spring- 
sweet  valle\s,  she  wished  she  had  been  born  a 
peasant  and  wore  a  homespun  smock,  instead  of 
satin  court  dresses,  all  because  the  royal  counsel- 
ors had  declared  she  would  have  to  marry  a 
prince. 

To  be  told  that  one  is  expected  to  become  the 
bride  of  a  prince  and  rule  over  a  country  would 
seem  to  be  ver>-  nice  indeed,  because,  in  our  favor- 
ite stories  like  "Cinderella"  and  "Snow  \\'hitc." 
princes  are  the  most  delightful  jieople  imagin- 
able, handsome  and  good  and  everything  thcN 
should  be. 

But  Yolanda,  who  had  associated  with  them  as 
far  back  as  she  could  remember,  knew  that  they 
are  just  like  other  people,  and  that  some  of  them 
have  shockingly  bad  manners  and  trying  disposi- 
tions, to  sa>'  nothing  of  their  being  so  homely 
one  would  want  to  hide  them  in  a  closet  when 
company  came. 

And  now  how  was  she  to  know  that  this  >oung 
Louis  of  Provence  and  Anjou,  who  had  been 
chosen  for  her  husband,  was  not  one  of  the  unde- 
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siralile  kind?  They  said  he  was  as  comely  and 
likable  a  \outh  as  ever  wore  squire's  apjiarcl,  but 
courtiers  are  apt  to  tell  such  tales  when  the\-  want 
a  princess  to  marry  somebod>'  because  it  ser\'es 
their  interests;  and  as  Yolanda  never  had  seen 
Louis,  of  course  she  could  not  know.  She  went 
up  to  her  tower  room  and  cried  a  little  and 
thought  a  great  deal  about  how  she  wotild  like 
to  be  a  shepherdess  or  dairj'maid  and  free  to 
choose  her  husband,  instead  of  being  handed  over 
to  one  she  did  not  want,  and  who.  jjcrhaps,  did 
not  want  her.  just  to  keep  a  few  greedy  rulers 
from  going  to  war. 

.And  at  that  very  same  time,  in  the  French 
city  of  Angers,  young  Louis  of  Provence  and 
.\njou  was  so  indignant  that  he  threatened  to 
give  up  his  throne  and  turn  soldicr-of-fortune  or 
e\-en  brigand,  if  that  would  save  him  from  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Yolanda  of  Aragon — a  state 
of  mind.  >ou  know,  that  Yolanda  had  foreseen. 
Then  the  pleasure-loving  nobility  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees  repaired  to  the  flower  festival  of 
Montijcllicr;  and  just  as  when  you  go  to  a  circus 
>ou  leave  your  troubles  behind,  both  Yolanda  and 
Louis  forgot  their  indignation  in  the  excitement 
of  attending  a  fete. 

Montpellier,  in  the  colorful,  ponijious  days  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  as  delightful  a  spot  as 
one  could  imagine.  In  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
part  of  France  it  stood,  near  enough  to  the  Medi- 
terranean so  that  its  airs  were  always  touched 
with  baliTiiness,  with  a  background  of  hills  that 
were  topaz  and  magenta  by  sunrise  and  sunset, 
and  that  made  its  white  palaces  and  convent 
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walls  seem  pearls  in  jeweled  settings.  No  town 
of  Europe  knew  greater  prosperity  than  Mont- 
pellier,  for  the  wealth  of  the  world  came  in  on  its 
river,  small,  two-oared  flat-boats  bearing  the 
spices  and  silks  of  the  East,  marbles  and  glass  of 
Italy,  laces  and  textiles  from  the  Low  Countries, 
and  furs  and  wax  from  Russia.  They  were  borne 
in  cumbersome  Inmdles  from  heavily  laden 
barges  sailing  up  the  Rhone,  and  in  exchange  for 
them  the  town  gave  the  wine  and  cream  of  tartar, 
the  verdigris  and  soap  for  which  it  is  still  famous. 

The  happiness  of  the  people  of  Montpellier  was 
as  great  as  their  prosperity,  for  they  were  southern 
Frenchmen,  you  know,  and  a  Belgian  poet  once 
said  that  every  Frenchman  of  the  south  country 
has  a  piece  of  rainbow  in  his  heart.  They  had 
concerts  and  promenades  and  circuses  in  the  pub- 
lic plaza  every  week  throughout  the  summer-time; 
and  once  each  year,  when  the  glens  were  blossom- 
mottled  and  the  swift-moving  Lez  turned  amber 
with  silt  from  the  Herault  and  Aveyron  hills,  the 
flower  festival  was  held,  which  brought  crowds 
from  every  province  of  France,  from  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  Greece  and  Portugal,  for  to  miss  the 
blossom  feteof  Montpellier  in  Yolanda  of  Aragon's 
day  was  like  staying  away  from  a  great  world's 
fair  in  ours. 

Exactly  how  it  happened,  nobody  seems  to 
know.  Some  of  the  old  historians  say  it  came 
about  through  sheer  accident,  while  others  think 
the  indignation  of  Louis  at  being  told  he  must 
marry  Yolanda  made  him  so  curious  he  deter- 
mined to  find  out  for  himself  if  she  were  hideous 
or  lovely,  and  to  do  it  then  and  there  before 
leaving  Montpellier. 

.'^t  any  rate,  one  afternoon  when  the  young 
nobles  lounged  along  the  river  promenade  and 
amused  themselves  by  tossing  coins  to  the  bright- 
skirted  orange-women,  Louis  quitted  them  for  a 
solitary  stroll,  and,  looking  down  from  a  cliff  over- 
hanging the  water  into  a  shadow^-,  walled  garden, 
saw  a  sensitive,  beautiful  face. 

An  hour  later,  in  the  happiest  of  humors,  he 
rejoined  his  companions,  and  that  night  word 
Avent  forth  that  the  Count  of  Provence  and  ."Xnjou 
would  willingly  wed  the  .\ragon  princess,  for  it 
was  she  he  had  seen  but  a  little  while  before  among 
I  he  flowers. 

So  these  two  were  married  and  repaired  to  the 
castle  of  Angers  on  the  Maine,  where,  for  miles 
around,  peasants  told  of  a  countess  who  adored 
her  lord  and  a  lord  his  countess,  and  whose  life 
together  was  marked  by  happiness  seldom  found 
among  the  great.  ."Xnd  when  their  first  two  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  when,  some  nine  years  later 
a  second  boy  came,  who  was  christened  Rene, 
there  was  rejoicing  throughout  two  southern 
provinces. 


Yolanda  of  Aragon  was  beaiitiful  in  face  and 
figure,  but  she  might  have  died  without  being 
very  celebrated  had  she  not  possessed  a  beauty 
of  character  and  mind  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
some  very  great  and  splendid  things.  .And  under 
the  influence  of  this  mother,  young  Rene  grew  to 
be  quite  an  ideal  prince,  loved  by  the  humble  as 
well  as  the  great  because  of  his  kindly  nature  and 
pleasant  ways.  He  was  taken  from  her  when  very 
young,  for  he  shared  the  fate  of  all  royal  youths 
of  his  day,  and  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
betrothed  to  ten-year-old  Isabelle  of  Lorraine, 
the  agreement  required  that  he  be  brought  up  in 
the  household  of  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine.  So 
he  left  his  home  at  Angers  for  one  neither  so 
wholesome  nor  so  happy,  and  many,  many 
times  he  yearned  for  the  delightful  atmosphere 
of  its  halls. 

But  Yolanda's  touch  upon  the  soul  and  char- 
acter of  her  son  had  already  left  an  imprint  that 
contact  with  corrupt  politicians  could  not  efface. 
When  the  wheel  of  destiny  took  an  unexpected 
turn,  and  he  became  ruler  of  three  countries  in- 
stead of  just  an  obscure  southern  noble,  which 
for  a  time  his  position  of  younger  son  promised 
he  would  be,  he  went  to  his  throne  with  a  deter- 
mination to  possess  it  for  the  good  of  France. 
He  had  his  faults,  for  in  that  day,  when  standards 
of  life  were  ver>-  difi^erent  from  those  we  hold,  the 
TDest  of  people  did  things  that,  judged  by  our  code, 
would  make  them  seem  very  far  from  perfect. 
But  he  never  swerved  from  the  high  ambition  to 
be  a  good  king,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  plans 
of  benefaction  and  chivalr\-  that  made  Provence 
an  example  to  the  whole  of  France.  By  encourag- 
ing poets  throughout  his  possessions,  he  strove 
to  reestablish  the  glorious  reign  of  the  trouba- 
dours. Minstrels  who  could  find  aid  and  shelter 
nowhere  else  were  certain  of  obtaining  it  at  the 
court  of  Yolanda's  son,  and  we  find  him  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  illustrious  spirits  of  his  day, 
among  them  the  golden-voiced  Frangois  Villon. 
.•\nd  several  times,  even  before  he  became  a  king, 
he  unsheathed  his  sword  and  risked  his  life  in 
support  of  a  peasant,  guileless  as  Villon  never 
dreamed  of  being  and  a  hundred  times  more 
divinely  inspired. 

Februar\'  of  1428,  and  strange  tides  of  fate 
surged  against  the  go\ernor's  house  at  Vaucoul- 
eurs.  From  the  Domremy  uplands  came  a  shep- 
herd girl  with  word  that  hea\enly  voices  had 
spoken  to  her  in  the  hills,  bidding  her  deliver 
her  beloved  France  from  in\ading  Briton  and 
Burgundian. 

"It  was  Saint  Michael  himself  who  appeared 
to  me,"  she  said  to  Robert  de  Baudricourt.  as  she 
begged  him  to  take  her  to  the  dauphin,  "and  I  am 
come  to  ask  that  vou  guide  me  hence." 
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But  the  go\ernor  had  no  faith  in  her.  He  de- 
clared she  had  better  go  back  to  her  flocks,  instead 
III'  trying  to  roam  highways  peasant  feet  were  not 
intended  to  travel,  and  suggested  that  her  uncle, 
who  had  made  the  journey  with  her,  take  her 
home  and  trounce  her  soundly. 

Despite  threats  and  jeers,  however,  Joan  of  Arc 
held  to  her  purpose,  and  although  the>-  forced  her 
out  of  Vaucouleurs  and  back  to  Domreniy,  she 
fared  forth  again;  and  again  Baudricourt  com- 
manded a  servitor  to  send  her  from  his  door. 
But  as  the  man  turned  to  do  his  master's  bidding, 
something  happened  that  sped  forward  her  course 
of  destiny. 

Seated  with  the  governor  that  morning  was  a 
friend  who  had  come  over  from  Angers  se\-eral 
days  before;  and  that  guest  was  none  other  than 
Rene,  the  son  of  '^'olanda  of  Aragon,  a  brilliant 
and  handsome  noble  of  a  little  past  twenty. 
.Although  some  years  younger  than  Baudricourt, 
the  two  were  devoted  friends,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  he  could  influence  the  obstinate 
governor  when  that  official  was  deaf  to  every 
other  appeal.  Already  Rene  knew  from  his  host 
of  Joan's  first  visit  to  Vaucouleurs,  and  he  had 
picked  up  from  the  villagers  some  of  the  girl's 
strange  sayings,  which  set  him  to  wondering 
about  the  force  that  inspired  her.  He  was  eager 
to  sec  and  talk  with  this  unusual  peasant,  and 
when  Baudricourt  gave  word  to  send  her  away, 
he  urged  him  not  to  act  speedily. 

"She  may  be  an  impostor  for  aught  I  know," 
the  governor  replied  impatiently. 

The  son  of  Yolanda  of  Aragon  sat  silent  a 
moment.  Then  he  shook  his  head.  "She  seems 
not  so  to  me,"  he  objected,  "since  threat  of 
punishment  does  not  daunt  her  'and  she  comes 
again,  asking  nothing  for  herself,  but  all  for 
F-' ranee." 

Robert  de  Baudricourt  shifted  uneasily.  The 
irresistible  sincerity  of  the  shepherd  girl's  appeal 
had  disturbed  him  much,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  grant  her  request  because  of  the  danger  of 
appearing  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  dauphin 
and  the  court. 

"Not  impostor,"  he  answered  sullenly,  "but 
possessed  of  brain-sick  delusions,  and  1  will  have 
no  more  of  her." 

Rene  faced  the  governor  squarely  and  spoke  in 
a  voice  that  rang  with  earnestness; 

"But,  Robert,  may  it  not  be  as  she  declares? 
Long  ago  it  was  foretold  that  France  would  be 
imperiled  by  a  woman  and  sa\-ed  by  a  woman. 
.\nd  I  recall  also  another  prophecy  that  leads  me 
to  be  tolerant  of  this  maid,  which  says,  'A  virgin 
who  shall  deliver  France  will  come  out  of  the  forest 
of  Domremy.'  Very  often  in  childhood  it  was 
told  t'?  me.,  for  my  mother,  in  whose  judgment  I 


have  high  faith,  spoke  of  it  many  times,  and  I 
doubt  not,  did  she  know  of  this  shepherd  girl,  she 
would  aid  her." 

The  pleading  of  Rene  finally  influenced  Baudri- 
court to  the  point  that  he  gave  word  Joan  of  Arc 
might  remain  in  the  village.  A  wheelwright 
opened  his  house  to  her.  and  there  Rene  himself 
talked  with  her  several  times,  each  conversation 
convincing  him  still  more  of  the  sincerity  and  high 
purpose  of  her  mission.  When  at  last  the  gov- 
ernor promised  to  send  word  of  her  to  the  dauphin, 
Rene  sped  a  courier  to  his  mother,  Yolanda  of 
Aragon,  who  was  just  then  \  isiting  her  daughter  at 
Chinon,  for  Marie,  wife  of  the  dauphin,  was  born 
Marie  of  Provence  and  Anjou. 

"Urge  my  brother-in-law  to  receive  her,"  he 
wrote,  "for  mayhap  the  message  she  brings  may- 
be an  auspicious  one  for  France." 

Now,  the  castle  of  Chinon,  at  which  Charles 
was  then  abiding,  was  a  sumptuous  and  desirable 
place  to  the  pleasure-loving  dauphin,  and  he  had 
no  intention  of  leaving  it  for  the  uncertainty  of  a 
coronation.  He  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  a 
peasant  girl  giving  him  aid,  and  suggested,  as 
Baudricourt  had  done,  that  she  had  better  go 
back  to  her  flocks.  But  the  influence  of  Yolanda 
and  Rene  bore  fruit,  and  he  was  persuaded  to 
receive  the  girl,  although  he  looked  upon  her  com- 
ing as  nothing  more  than  a  novel  happening, 
which  would  provide  a  bit  of  amusement  for  him- 
self and  his  courtiers. 

Everybody  knows  what  happened  when  Joan 
of  Arc  went  to  Chinon,  how  ridicule  gave  way  to 
awe  and  awe  to  reverent  wonder,  and  how  the 
sincerity  of  her  appeal  overcame  obstacles  it 
seemed  no  mortal  power  could  surmount.  But 
only  those  who  ha\'e  studied  carefully  the  history 
of  France  know  that  it  was  Yolanda  of  Aragon 
who  paved  the  way  for  her  success  and  made 
possible  what  seemed,  for  a  time,  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility. 

W  hen  Charles,  who  had  received  her  in  merri- 
ment, was  awed  even  as  the  villagers  of  Vaucou- 
leurs had  been,  and  arrogant  lords  turned  humble 
and  expressed  willingness  to  ride  under  her  com- 
mand, one  mighty  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of 
arming  for  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  that  was  the 
emptiness  of  the  royal  treasury,  for  money  was  as 
necessary  to  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  is 
to  untitled  .Americans  to-day.  But  Yolanda  of 
.Aragon's  fertile  brain  saw  a  way  of  solving  that 
problem,  and,  with  splendid  unselfishness,  she 
proceeded  to  take  it.  Rich  in  gems,  but  just  then 
poor  in  money,  this  great  lady  pawned  the  jew'els 
of  the  House  of  .Anjou,  and,  with  the  sum  obtained 
by  the  loan,  paid  for  the  con^•oy  of  ships  that  was 
sent  to  Blois  to  aid  the  land  forces.  Other  women 
of  the  French  court  were  quick  to  follow  her  c.\- 
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ample,  and  thus  the  campaign  was  financed  and 
Joan  went  to  victoa'  and  the  dauphin  to  a  throne. 
Meanwhile,  Rene,  who  had  pleaded  with  Bau- 
dricourt  to  let  her  remain  in  the  village  and  who 
had  interested  his  mother  in  her  behalf,  Ra\e  all 
his  siip|)ort  and  loyalty  to  the  Maid,  and  when  slu- 


eign  and  the  Maid.  .-\nd  when  fortune  turned  for 
Joan,  and  she  fell  captive  to  the  Burgundians,  and, 
by  purchase,  to  the  English,  again  Rene  sped  a 
courier  to  his  mother,  that  she  might  act  in 
Joan's  defense.  .And  Yolanda  of  Aragon  did  not 
fail  him.     She  publiilv  jinulaimed  her  belief  in 
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mounted  her  charger  and  rode  to  the  sieg;  of 
Orleans  he  followed  close  behind.  During  the 
fighting  before  Paris,  when  a  Burgundian  arrow 
struck  her  in  the  thigh,  he  was  one  of  the  two 
knights  who  rescued  her  from  the  moat  and  carried 
her  to  safety.  He  marched  with  the  French  nobles 
up  the  noble  na\e  of  Rhcims — ruined  now-,  by  Ger- 
man shell-fire,  yet  still  glorious,  like  a  noble  life 
that  a  cruel  and  unjust  death  does  not  defile — to 
the  coronation  of  Charles  as  king  of  P'rance,  and 
di\ided  his  homage  that  da\-  between  the  sover- 


thc  divine  mission  of  the  girl,  and  paid  her  homage 
as  if  she  herself  were  the  shepherdess  and  the  Maid 
of  Domremy  the  proud  daughter  of  a  proud  line. 
With  two  other  great  ladies  of  France,  she  testi- 
fied in  her  behalf  when  the  girl's  persecutors  gave 
her  a  mock  trial,  and  bent  all  her  energy  toward 
trying  to  persuade  the  king  to  make  some  move  to 
save  her;  and  had  the  appeal  of  Yolanda  of  Aragon 
been  heeded,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  would  not  have 
gone  to  the  funeral  pyre  at  Rouen. 

Yolanda  of  Aragon  lived  to  be  quite  an  old 
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woman,  and  died  in  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  her  life  had  been  a  benefit  to  France.  But 
she  did  not  know  that  her  wilhngness  to  aid  a 
l)ea.sant  was  to  play  a  mighty  part  in  changing  the 
map  of  the  world  and  reconstructing  historj'. 

Yet  it  did  that  very  thing,  for  the  pawning  of 
the  jewels  of  the  House  of  Anjou  not  only  sent 
Joan  of  Arc  to  victory  at  Orleans  and  the  dauphin 
to  a  throne,  but  put  new  life  into  navigation  and 
carried  the  flag  of  commerce  over  reaches  of  sea 
where  never  a  ship  had  sailed.  It  gave  a  world  to 
Spain  and  opened  harbors  of  refuge  to  the  op- 
pressed of  every  land,  because,  about  sixty  years 
later,  when  Isabella  of  Castile  longed  to  aid  a 
dreamy-eyed  sailor  from  Genoa,  but  had  no  money 
and  no  ships,  she  thought  of  how  her  kinswoman 
Yolanda  of  Aragon  had  once  replenished  the 
empty  French  treasury,  and  followed  her  ex- 
ample. She  too  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels,  and 
her  decision  roused  some  Spanish  nobles  and 
merchants  from  indifference  to  action  and  sent 
Christopher  Columbus  on  his  great  voyage  of 
discovery. 

And  what  of  the  son  who  had  championed  the 
cause  of  Joan  of  Arc  every  bit  as  ardently  as  the 
mother? 

Down  in  the  sun-flooded  Rhone  countr\-.  in  that 
land  through  which  in  olden  times  troubadours 
strolled  and  sang,  they  still  speak  of  him  as  "Good 
King  Rene,"  and  in  an  ivy-covered  church  near 
Tarascon  there  is  a  curiously  written  and  il- 
luminated manuscript,  done  by  a  devoted  scribe  of 
long  ago,  that  tells  how  he  wept  when  word 
reached  him  that  The  Shepherdess  had  been  de- 
clared a  witch  and  was  doomed  to  death  by  fire. 

"Did  I  have  the  gold  to  muster  a  great  army," 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "I  would  lead  it  in 
her  defense!" 

But  at  that  time  Rene  was  not  yet  a  king,  and 
it  would  have  taken  the  wealth  of  several  kings  to 
have  saved  Joan. 

Then,  almost  before  anybody  realized,  he  was 
forced  to  draw  for  his  own  protection  the  sword  he 
had  wielded  so  gallantly  in  support  of  the  Maid. 
Under  the  French  law  of  that  day,  his  marriage  to 
Isabelle  of  Lorraine  had  made  him  Duke  of  Bar 
and  Lorraine,  and  now  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law  put  him  into  possession  of  broad  estates. 
But  a  prince  named  Antoine  de  Vaudemont 
claimed  the  right  to  the  Lorraine  succession,  and 
he  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  powerful  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  was  delighted  to  assail  Rene,  be- 
cause of  his  ardent  support  of  Joan  of  Arc.  At 
Bulgneville,  Yolanda's  son  was  attacked  by  an 
army  several  times  larger  than  his  own,  and  al- 
though he  fought  so  gallantly  that  poets  sang  of  it 
for  several  generations  afterward,  he  suffered  a 
defeat  that  shut  him  up  a  prisoner  in  a  Burgundian 


tower.  While  he  languished  there,  the  wheel  of 
destiny  took  an  unexpected  turn,  and  things 
hapijened  that  were  to  exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
powerful  sovereign.  His  brother  Louis  died,  and. 
by  his  death,  Rene  succeeded  to  the  vast  fiefs  held 
by  their  father,  who  had  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  his  time,  and  held  the  titles  of 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  and  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Then  his  wife  secured  his 
liberty  by  paying  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  an 
enormous  ransom;  and  after  a  year  of  captivity, 
Rene  journej'ed  south  to  take  charge  of  his 
possessions. 

To  think  of  him  as  lord  of  Anjou,  Provence, 
Sicily,  and  Naples  is  to  picture  a  powerful  and 
sum[)tuous  monarch,  and  a  very  happy  one,  and 
so  he  might  ha\e  been  had  not  envious  nobles 
wanted  his  holdings  and  left  no  means  untried 
of  snatching  them  away  from  him.  .Almost  con- 
stantly he  was  forced  to  carry  on  defensive  wars, 
and  as  the  payment  of  the  great  ransom  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  about  halved  his  fortune, 
he  was  financially  unable  to  equip  his  armies  for 
long  and  fiercely  contested  campaigns.  He  was 
forced  to  surrender  his  possessions  in  Italy  to  the 
King  of  .\ragon,  and  retained  only  his  French 
holdings. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  land  that  he  loved,  and 
there,  in  the  sunlight  of  Provence  and  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  smiles  of  adoring  subjects,  he  de- 
N'oted  his  energies  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  made 
the  old  castles  of  Tarascon  and  Aix,  which  were 
his  favorite  residence  and  capital  respectively,  the 
places  of  delight  of  the  Rhone  \  alley,  for  he  em- 
bellished both  halls  and  gardens  there  with 
such  taste  that  they  still  feed  the  souls  of  beauty- 
loving  folk  five  centuries  after  his  day.  If  fate 
had  not  forced  him  to  be  a  sovereign,  he  probably 
would  have  been  a  famous  artist,  for  in  every  town 
and  palace  he  inhabited  he  left  touches  that  speak 
eloquently  of  his  delight  in  creating  things. 
During  his  captive  months  in  Burgundy,  he  had 
come  to  know  Jan  van  Eyck  and  the  early  Flemish 
painters.  In  Italy,  the  work  of  the  predecessors 
of  Botticelli  and  Perugino  had  thrilled  and  in- 
terested him,  and  now  he  encouraged  the  most 
notable  artists  of  the  century  to  come  to  Provence, 
and  through  his  friendly  patronage  they  left 
finger-prints  of  imperishable  loveliness  along  the 
entire  southern  course  of  the  Rhone.  But  it  was 
at  Tarascon  that  his  heart  seemed  to  rest— 
Tarascon,  where  he  took  his  relaxation  from  the 
state  cares  of  Aix;  yes,  and  that  very  same 
Tarascon  where  Tartarin  nad  visions  of  mighty 
lion-hunts,  and  from  which  he  went  to  Africa  to 
charge  wild  monsters  that  proved  to  be  nothing 
fiercer  than  donkeys;  Tarascon,  where  the  Midi 
sunshine  has  magic  and  magnifying  qualities,  and 
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things  seem  as  thoy  seem  nowhere  else  on  eartli. 
Memories  of  this  jjifted  king  linger  throughout  the 
south  country-,  but  at  Tarascon  they  arc  most 
fragrant  and  vivid,  for  there  he  was  not  just  the 
sovereign,  but  the  man  that  he  desired  to  be. 
There  he  painted  pictures,  wrote  and  illuminated 
missals,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
museums  thereabout,  and  did  treatises  on  litera- 
ture, heraldry,  or  chess.  There  he  entertained 
jioets,  made  songs  himself,  and  urged  those  around 
him  to  express  their  thoughts  in  verse  and  upon 
canvas,  for  the  sovereign's  love  of  creating  spread 
even  to  his  courtiers,  and  on  the  lowest  door  of  the 
castle  is  a  chamber  with  walls  decorated  by  his 
pages  and  men-at-arms.  Quaint  imagen,'  it  is. 
one  bit  jwrtraying  a  vessel  with  lateen  sails  such 
as  bore  the  mighty  conuiierce  of  the  Rhone  in  that 
day.  Then  there  are  drawings  that  perpetuate 
the  cannon  and  munitions  of  the  jieriod,  the  faces 
of  lords  and  ladies  who  strolled  in  the  gardens, 
and  some  of  the  minstrels  who  traveled  from  realm 
to  realm  throughout  France  and  Sjjain,  but  lin- 
gered longest  at  the  court  of  Rend,  for  reasons  it 
does  not  take  much  guessing  to  find  out. 

And  besides  being  a  patron  of  art  and  letters, 
the  friend  and  sujiporter  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a 
\  er\'  symijathetic  and  kincll\-  king,  Rend  of  Prov- 
ence founded  the  Order  of  the  Crescent,  one  of 
the  three  great  orders  of  chivalry,  whose  knights, 
like  those  of  the  darter  and  the  ("lolden  Fleece, 
were  to  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  noble  deeds. 
The  men  of  the  Crescent  were  sworn  to  keep  peace 
and  charity  between  themselves  and  their  sover- 
eign, to  be  faithful  tQ  their  religion,  never  to  de- 
sert their  flag  in  battle,  to  succor  the  unfortunate, 
the  poor,  and  the  distressed,  to  speak  no  scandal 
nor  to  listen  to  it.  Once  each  year,  at  Tarascon, 
the>'  held  a  festival  which  was  a  kind  of  tourna- 
ment, and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many 
brilliant  affairs  of  that  day.  Did  lances  break,  the 
sovereign  himself  took  fresh  ones  into  the  arena, 
and  each  night,  when  the  jousting  was  over, 
there  was  a  banf|uet  on  the  terraces  overhang- 
ing the  Rhone  and  food  for  everybody.  So 
it  was  little  won<k'r  tli.U  all  over  southern 
France  people  of  both  high  and  low  degree 
looked  forvvard  each  \ear  to  the  Festi\'al  of  the 
Crescent  Knighls. 

And  these  men  did  something  more  than  vie 
in  the  lists,  for  Rene  held  them  strictK-  to  their 
\ows,  and  ha|jpiness  spread  from  high  subjects 
to  the  humble.  Yet  it  went  steadily  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  king,  who  lived  to  see  his  broad  pos- 
sessions swept  from  him  and  misfortune  grip  his 
children  in  its  clutches  with  pitiless  grasp.  His 
son  John,  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  poisoned  in 
Spain.  Across  the  British  Channel  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who.   through   her  marriage  to   King 


Henr>'  the  Sixth  had  become  Queen  Margaret  of 
Kngland,  was  imprisoned  through  the  train  of 
treachery  and  deceit  that  culminated  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  She  was  shut  up  in  I^ondon  Tower, 
from  which  prison,  for  five  anguished  years,  her 
father  strove  to  obtain  her  release.  Memories  of 
his  own  confinement  under  the  Duke  of  Burgund>' 
had  left  deep  scars,  and  the  thought  of  a  like  fate 
for  his  daughter  broke  his  great  heart.  Finally, 
by  mighty  sacrifice,  he  bought  her  liberty.  He 
sold  Provence  for  less  than  half  its  \alue  to  the 
King  of  France,  and,  with  the  money  obtained. 
l)aid  a  ransom  that  freed  her.  Too  poor  to  afford 
even  the  cost  of  a  retinue,  the  dethroned  queen 
started  back  to  the  land  of  her  birth,  from  which 
she  had  gone  a  few  years  before  with  ro>'al  pomp, 
and,  but  for  an  escort  provided  by  the  king  of 
France,  would  have  gone  back  unattended. 
Penniless  and  heartbroken,  for  her  son  had  been 
murdered  in  I--ngland,  the  land  of  her  childhood 
had,  as  the  price  of  her  liberty,  lost  its  freedom, 
and  her  father  became  impoverished  in  his  old 
age,  she  repaired  to  the  Castle  of  Reculee,  not 
far  from  that  of  Angers  in  Anjou  where  she  had 
been  born. 

There  the  poor  queen  spent  her  solitary  widow- 
hood, and  there  sometimes  came  Rene,  white- 
haired  now,  and  somewhat  bent,  but  the  same 
sympathetic  and  warm-hearted  Rene  who  wept 
when  Joan  of  Arc  went  to  her  funeral  pyre.  .-Vud 
there  he  found  solace  in  his  sorrow  by  ornament- 
ing the  walls  with  paintings  and  the  gardens  with 
bits  of  sculpture. 

But  alwa>s  he  dreamed'  of  Provence,  the  land 
of  the  corn-colored  river,  and  of  the  barges,  with 
their  sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sendal,  whose  pass- 
ing had  gladdened  his  eyes.  .And  when  the  lights 
of  life  began  to  glimmer  dimly,  he  went  again  to 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  there  he  died  just 
twelve  years  before  Coliniibus  discovered  .Xmerica. 
still  true  to  the  principles  of  his  childhood,  the 
worthy  son  of  Yolanda  of  Aragon  and  the  best- 
loved  sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  the  south.  He 
was  brave  in  misfortune  and  generous  in  success, 
and  although  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  years 
of  unhajipiness,  he  moved  through  them  with  the 
serenity  and  dignity  of  a  truly  noble  soul.  Five 
centuries  have  passed  since  he  reigned  beside  the 
yellow  river,  and  independent  Provence  is  now 
onh-  a  tradition,  yet  his  influence  is  still  felt  there. 
and  there,  to  this  day,  he  is  justly  revered  a- 
"Good  King  Rend-."  And  along  with  his  memorv 
is  one,  equally  fragrant,  of  a  woman,  once  a 
comely-faced  and  somewhat  rebellious  princess 
in  the  Spanish  land  of  .\ragon,  later  the  warm- 
hearted consort  of  a  (lowerful  Duke  of  Anjou — Yo- 
landa. who  believed  in  a  Domremy  shepherdess 
and  showed  the  wav  . 


A  BIRTHDAY  GRIEVANCE 


Bv  ARTHUR  H.  FOLWELL 


No  more  fun  in  birthdays  I     iVU  the  fun  is  gone. 

Could  n't  have  believed  it,  but  it  's  so. 
No  more  sitting  up  in  bed.  just  about  at  dawn, 

Looking  for  my  presents  in  a  row ; 
Guessing  from  the  feel  of  them,  almost,  what  they 
are; 

Getting  some  excitement,  anyhow; 
Nothing  like  it  was  to-day.     Gosh,  I  got  a  jar! 

For  I  'm  old  enough  for  useful  presents  now! 

Old   enough   for    useful    things,    and    only    just 
thirteen; 
Handkerchiefs,  a  necktie,  and  some  shirts! 
Things  they  'd  gi\-e  me  anyway — you  know  what  I 
mean; 
Could  n't  make  a  holler,  but  it  hurts! 


Give  me  things  I  have  to  have ;  call  'em  presents,  too, 
And  wishing  me  'A  happy  birthday,  dear"! 

.\nA  not  a  one  forgets  to  say,  "Remember,  Willie, 
you 
Are  old  enough  for  useful  gifts  this  year." 

Geewhilikens !     I  'd  give  a  heap  to  be  a  kid  of  ten, 

Getting  things  I  really  did  n't  need. 
Birthdays  meant  a  whole  lot'more  than  shirts  and 
neckties  then; 

Now,  even  useful  books  I  've  got  to  read! 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  have  just  one  birthday  more. 

Feeling  for  my  presents  by  my  bed; 
Soldiers,  games,  a  train  of  cars  — nothing  that  I 
wore, — 

And  playing  with  'em  there  upon  the  spread! 


MUSIC  LESSONS 

By  JACK   BURROUGHS 


F.\CH     morning    when 

1  do-re-mi, 
1  trv  to  find  the  proper 

key, 
Fpr  it  is  not  considered 

right 
To  play  the  black  keys 

for  the  white. 


M\'  mother  says   that 

if  I  try 
.And    do    my    best    at 

practice,  I 
May  learn  the  hardest 

things  to  play. 
Like  Pader-what  's-his- 

name,  some  dav. 


1    know   a   way    more 

easy,  though. 
I    've    seen    pianos 

builded  so 
They  make  a  loud  and 

lovely  din 
If     \ou     just    drop    a 

nickle  in. 


AVOID   LMlTA'ilOX 
IN  GOLF 

By    FR.A\CIS  OLLMET 

North  an-l  S-.mUi  ('tKit'n>ion 


1  iherc  is  one  poiiil 
in  golf  that  young 
players siiou Id  know- 
above  all  others,  it 
is  to  play  their 
own  game.  This  may  sound  strange,  inasmuch 
as  nearly  e\ery  beginner  starts  his  golf  career 
either  by  taking  lessons  from  the  professional  or 
by  imitating  the  st>  le  of  play  of  older  devotees  of 
the  links;  yet  I  think  those  who  start  playing 
when  quite  young  will  catch  my  point  as  soon  as 
I  give  them  one  illustration  of  what  I  mean:  take 
the  mashie,  for  instance.  In  playing  this  shot, 
virtually  all  teachers  of  golf  follow  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  play.  It  is  a  club  we  all  try  to  use  in 
much  the  same  style.  In  so  far  as  the  style  or 
form  of  executing  a  mashie  shot  is  concerned,  the 
dilTerences  are  minor  and  have  but  little  influence 
on  the  result.  But  when  it  comes  to  getting  dis- 
tance with  the  mashie  and,  at  the  same  time,  exe- 
cuting the  shot  with  a  degree  of  accurac\',  we 
reach  the  point  where  we  ha\-e  to  play  our  own 
game  to  get  the  best  results. 

I  think  ever>body  will  agree  with  me  that  no 
two  boys  or  girls  are  built  alike.  Take  two  boys 
of  the  same  age,  and  one  is  usually  stronger  than 
the  other.  If  they  play  their  mashie  shots  in  the 
same  style,  the  stronger  boy  should  be  able  to 
reach  a  greater  distance  in  making  the  shot. 
Now  when  these  two  boys  are  [ilaying  a  golf 
match,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  stronger  of  the 
two  can  reach  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards 
with  his  mashie,  the  other  should  not  imitate  him 
in  using  the  same  club  for  the  same  distance. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  playing  your  own  game. 
The  golfer,  to  be  successful,  must  first  know  just 
what  he  can  and  cannot  do  with  each  club  in  his 
bag.  He  should  not  try  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  opponent,  no  matter  how  brilliant  that 
opponent  may  be. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  my  good  friend  Jerry  Trav- 
crs,  who  won  so  many  amateur  and  open  titles  in 
this  countrx'.  would  ne\'er  have  been  such  a  won- 
derful golfer  had  he  attem|)led  to  imitate  the  play 
of  many  of  his  opponents  during  the  big  matches 
he  so   frequently   won.     Time  and   again  Jerry 


would  face  pla>ei> 
who  obtained  splen- 
did distances  from 
the  tee  with  the 
wood;   but   when 

Jerry  could  not  get  his  wood  going  well,  lie  ne\  er 
fell  into  the  trap  of  tr>-ing  to  match  them  stroke 
for  stroke,  even  though  their  dri\es  were  splendid 
ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jerry  would  play  the  game 
as  he  knew  he  could  play  it.  In  fact,  he  was  al- 
ways most  particular  on  this  point,  and  at  times 
his  judgment,  which  finally  proved  best,  was 
freely  criticized  by  the  gallery.  Jerry  simply 
knew  what  he  could  do  with  each  club  in  his  bag. 
lie  was  never  concerned  with  what  other  stars 
could  do  with  such  and  such  a  club.  That  was 
the  dominating  factor  in  his  success,  just  as  it  is 
the  dominating  factor  in  the  ranking  of  any  fine 
golfer. 

As  one  golfs  about  here  and  there  on  various 
links  and  with  various  players,  he  is  continually 
struck  with  the  fact  that  .so  many  capable  players 
fall  into  the  error  of  imitation.  Nothing  is  more 
fatal  to  one's  game.  Not  long  ago  I  played  with 
such  a  man,  one  who  was  able  to  play  a  splendid 
match,  but  who  usually  came  a  cropper,  all  be- 
cause he  too  closely  followed  the  plan  of  l)la\'  of 
his  ojjponcnt.  He  would  watch  me  closely,  and 
if  I  found  what  to  me  was  a  favorite  shot  with  a 
mashie  or  iron,  he  would  either  use  the  same  club 
for  the  identical  shot  or  first  ask  me  which  one  I 
was  going  to  use.  Now  in  this  case  I  happened 
to  be  going  very  well  with  my  iron, — better  than 
usual,  in  fact, — so  I  frcquenth'  called  upon  it  when 
other  clubs  might  have  ser\ed  the  purpose.  1 
was  particularly  Uicky  with  my  iron  that  da\',  get- 
ting splendid  rcLiults  around  one  hundred  and  se\- 
enty-odd  yards.  My  friend  was,  as  I  happened  to 
notice,  quite  good  with  his  wood  for  this  distance, 
as  he  was  never  a  man  for  great  distances.  But 
instead  of  using  his  brassie  for  distances  of  that 
kind  after  I  had  reached  them  with  my  iron,  he 
would  invariabh'  call  for  the  same  club  as  I  had 
used  and  usually  came  a  cropper  as  a  result.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  had  I  followed  suit  when  he  had 
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the  honor  or  was  first  to  play  when  our  lies  were 
almost  alike,  I  should  have  had  many  more 
troubles  than  I  did. 

The  fault  of  imitation  is  readily  accounted  for. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  all  of  us  to  imitate  the  style 


THE  FAILT  OF  IMIT.MION"  IS  READILY  ACCOUNTED  FOR 

of  champions.  That  is  all  fitting  and  proper. 
By  such  means  we  learn  much  of  value.  But  to 
this  there  is  a  limit  quite  clearly  understood.  No 
boy,  for  example,  who  has  watched  Dave  Herron 
drive  should  attempt  to  get  similar  distances.  It 
is  not  possible  for  him.  This  matter  of  distances 
is  the  point  wherein  imitation  ceases.     They  are 


always  deceptive,  and  on  golf-links  few  can  gage 
them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Some  holes 
we  come  to  in  our  journeys  about  strange  links 
may  seem  to  us  fully  six  hundred  yards  in  length, 
though  they  are  only  two  shotters.  Many  things 
in  nature  contribute  to  our 
difificulties  in  reckoning  the 
yardage  of  a  hole  or  of  a  par- 
ticular shot.  We  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  club 
to  use  to  reach  home.  There 
is  a  school  of  golfers  who  by 
dint  of  much  experience  and 
practice  are  able  to  reckon 
the  distance  to  the  hole  with 
uncanny  accuracy.  They 
take  just  pride  in  this  ability, 
and  I  always  doff  my  hat  to 
them.  But  few  of  us  have 
this  keen  sense  of  sight;  few 
of  us  can  overcome  the  many 
handicaps  of  atmosphere  and 
landscape  effects  to  be  able  to 
do  this.  And  when  we  are  in 
doubt  about  a  shot  of  such  a 
nature,  we  fall  back  upon  our 
opponent  to  help  us  out, 
either  asking  his  advice  or 
watching  him  to  see  what 
club  he  uses.  Consequently, 
when  this  opponent  uses  a 
certain  club  to  get  home,  we 
grasp  the  same  one  much  as  a 
drowning  man  is  supposed  to 
seize  a  straw. 

I  take  it  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  play  golf.  One  who 
follows  such  a  method  is  not 
relying  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment and  game.  He  is  play- 
ing by  imitation  and  is  sure  to 
meet  with  difficulties  in  the 
long  run.  He  is  certainly  not 
self-dependent;  and  one  who 
cannot  depend  upon  his  own 
judgment  in  any  game  or  any 
work  is  never  going  to  get 
very  far  in  this  world.  It  is 
because  we  do  not  gi\"e  the 
required  thought  to  the  game 
that  we  fall  into  this  fatal 
habit  of  imitation.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  simple 
formula  which  enables  the  golfer  to  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment. 

Virtually  every  golf-course  in  the  world  supplies 
score-cards  for  those  who  play  over  it.  On  all 
of  these  cards  the  distances  of  every  hole  is  set 
down  in  vards.     In  addition,  these  distances  are 
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usually  marked  on  the  sand-boxes  at  e\L-ry  tee. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  play  a  round  on  any 
course  without  ha\inj;  the  yardage  of  every  hole 
forced  upon  your  mind.  Now  the  first  rule  in  play- 
ing your  own  game  is  to  note  the  yardage  of  every 
hole.  Once  you  ha\edone  that  on  a  strange  course, 
there  is  little  difficulty  about  playing  your  game 
according  to  the  way  you  get  your  best  results,  if 
you  happen  to  know  what  your  own  game  is. 

Every  golf  player  should  do  enough  practising 
with  all  his  clubs  to  know  about  what  distances 
he  can  reach  with  them  in  an  average  round.  In 
time,  such  practice  informs  you  with  what  clubs 
you  can  best  jilay  certain  shots  and  get  certain 
distances  with  fair  luck.  That  your  driver,  your 
brassic,  your  iron,  your  mashie,  and  so  on  down 
the  whole  gamut  of  clubs,  is  in  each  case  good  for 
a  certain  shot  or  a  certain  distance  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  your  game  as  your  timing  and 
st>le  of  swing;  if  you  do  not  know  this,  you  are 
bound  to  rely  too  much  upon  imitation.  That  is 
a  point  about  golf  we  too  frequently  overlook, 
probably  because  such  knowledge  is  only  obtained 
by  dint  of  much  hard  practice.  Still,  the  result 
is  worth  the  efi'ort  every  time  if  one  wishes  to 
enjoy  the  keenest  satisfaction  of  the  sport. 

I  long  ago  made  it  a  point  to  carry  in  my  head 
the  length  of  all  my  home-club  holes  as  well  as 
others  that  I  frequently  played,  .^nd  I  did  this 
for  the  one  purpose  of  comparison.  Golfers  are 
so  frequentK-  muddled  on  strange  courses,  so 
frequently  misjudging  distances, — and  my  own 
experience  was  the  same  in  this  particular, — that 
one  should  work  out  a  plan  to  eliminate  this  haz- 
ard. My  scheme  w-as  to  remember  the  various 
holes  at  home  so  that,  when  I  came  to  any  tee  of  a 
strange  course  and  learned  the  distance  to  the 
green,  I  could  immediately  compare  it  to  a  hole 
I  was  familiar  with.  Thus  I  felt  myself  at  home. 
Here  was  no  new  problem  to  solve.  Let  us  say  a 
new  hole  to  be  played  measures  485  yards.  Back 
on  the  home  course,  there  is  one  that  measures 
475  yards.  They  are  approximately  the  same 
length.  Now  I  know  how  I  can  best  play  the 
hole  of  this  distance  on  the  home  course.  So  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  same  kind  of  play  will 
get  me  over  the  fairway  I  face  and  down  into  the 
cup  in  fewer  strokes  than  by  following  any  hap- 
hazard .system  or  in  watching  my  opponent  to  see 
what  clubs  he  is  using. 

Knowing  the  distance  one  gets  with  his  clubs, 
one  is  able  to  estimate  the  distance  of  each  suc- 
cessive shot  in  this  manner.  Say  a  hole  is  270 
yards  long  and  you  usually  drive  about  200 yards 
with  your  w-ood.  Now  if  you  get  off  that  tee  in 
something  like  average  form,  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  your  approach  was  a  seventy-yard  one, 
which  is  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situa- 


tion confronting  you,  far  better  to  reckon  on  than 
to  trust  to  your  sight,  or  to  estimate  by  guess- 
work, or  to  watch  to  .see  what  your  opponent  will 
select  in  the  way  of  a  club  to  tip  you  olT.  Thus, 
if  one  knows  with  what  club  he  can  best  ])itch 
seventy  yards,  he  will  not  go  far  from  the  correct 
method  of  reaching  such  a  green. 

There  are  many  golfers  who  laugh  at  such  a 
scheme  for  play.  They  think  that  it  reduces  the 
game  to  a  machine-like  process,  which  they  argue 
is  not  good  sport.  But  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
this  is  a  proper  and  just  and  sportsmanlike  course 
to  pursue.  If  it  were  not,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  aids  we  get  from  score-cards  and  sand-boxes 
in  gi\ing  us  the  exact  distances  of  each  hole 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  game  in  the 
first  place.  Some  fellows  refer  to  it  as  yardstick 
golf.  But  one  is  never  going  far  from  right  in 
playing  in  this  way.  so  there  is  really  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

Youthful  players  have  carefully  to  watch  one  | 
point  about  their  play  as  each  successive  season  ' 
adds  strength  and  skill  to  their  game:  they  must 
note  the  increased  distances  they  reach  with  their 
clubs  as  the\'  grow  older.  The  boy  of  IweKe  who 
gets  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  off  the  tee  is 
likely  to  add  some  twenty  yards  or  more  in  the 
next  two  years.  .\nd  his  entire  game  will  increase 
in  like  proportion.  That  is  a  point  he  can  easily 
note  either  by  gi\'iiig  time  to  practice  or  liy  noting 
the  greater  ease  with  which  he  reaches  greens. 

Perhaps  the  best  reason  for  studxing  one's  game 
so  carefully  as  to  avoid  imitating  others,  or  de- 
pending upon  them,  is  the  game  itself.  There  are 
two  ways  of  playing  competitive  golf.  One,  long 
discarded  by  the  better  golfers,  is  to  try  to  out- 
play each  stroke  of  your  opponent.  The  other  is 
to  forget  all  about  your  opponent  and  strive  for 
par,  playing  each  hole  as  best  you  can,  concen- 
trating every  effort  u|)on  each  shot  that  falls  to 
your  lot.  Once  the  golfer  can  reduce  his  score  to 
par,  he  is  not  going  to  lose  many  matches.  If  he 
does,  he  should  take  his  upsets  most  graciously, 
for  one  should  never  feel  anything  but  satisfied 
when  his  opponent  defeats  him  by  playing  under 
par. 

An  illustration  of  this  very  thing  was  the  splen- 
did play  of  Bob  CJardner  in  the  British  .Amateur 
this  summer.  Gardner  reached  the  finals  and 
there  carried  Tolley  to  an  extra-hole  match.  Bob 
played  the  extra  hole  in  par;  Tolle>'  defeated  him 
on  this  hole  with  a  "birdie."  Bob  was  the  first  to 
congratulate  his  opponent.  He  had  played  a 
remarkable  game  and  was  not  at  all  chagrined  to 
lose  to  an  opponent  who  could  play  a  hole  under 
par.  As  a  result,  he  was  hailed  all  over  England 
as  both  a  great  golfer  and  a  splendid  sportsman. 
There  is  a  lot  in  knowing  how  to  take  a  defeat. 
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And  it  is  a  lesson  every  golfer  should  know  by 
heart,  for  all  of  them  tumble  many  times  in  a  sea- 
son. The  game  is  fascinating  to  a  great  extent 
because  of  its  uncertainty.  Few  golfers  ever 
succeed  themselves  as  champions,  few  ever  rise 
to  unbeatable  heights.  In  this,  golf  difTers  radi- 
cally from  nearly  every  other  sport.  Consistency 
in  golf  is  almost  unknown. 


osition.  I  shall  always  be  indebted  to  him  for 
thus  informing  me  that  the  keenest  satisfaction 
one  can  gain  from  golf  is  to  concentrate  upon  it. 
One  day  in  1913  I  was  facing  the  biggest  event 
of  my  golf  days.  As  a  boy,  I  had  tied  Vardon 
and  Ray,  the  English  professionals,  in  the  United 
States  Open,  at  72  holes  of  medal  play.  The  fol- 
lowing day  we  played  off  this  tie.     I  had  played 


THERE  IS  .\  LOT  IN  KNOWING  HOW  TO  TAKE  .\  1jEFE.\T  ' 


At  the  same  time  we  all  strive  for  consistency, 
and,  by  dint  of  practice  and  study  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  we  have  worked  out,  we  give  each 
other  a  lift.  That  is  one  of  the  fine  characteris- 
tics of  golf.  No  one  tries  to  conceal  any  point 
he  may  have  picked  up  in  his  career.  I  know,  in 
my  first  few  years  of  competitive  golf,  that  much 
of  my  good  fortune  was  due  to  the  advice  and 
tips  of  older  and  wiser  heads.  They  were  always 
glad  and  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  to  chide 
me  if  I  made  mistakes.  Once  I  was  playing  a 
foursome  at  Garden  City,  and  one  of  the  players 
was  none  other  than  Walter  J.  Travis,  the  only 
.American  who  ever  won  the  British  .-Amateur 
title.  I  was  playing  rather  poorly  and  out  for  a 
jolly  time  of  it.  Coming  to  one  of  the  tees,  I  sug- 
gested that  we  drive  off  together.  "Play  the 
game."  was  the  remark  of  .l^Ir,  TraA-is,  to  mv  prop- 


the  course  several  times  in  fine  figures  and  realized 
all  that.  But  as  the  time  for  the  start  began,  my 
case  seemed  hopeless  to  me.  Then,  as  I  was  about 
to  tee  up,  little  Johnny  McDermott,  the  greatest 
professional  player  we  ever  developed  in  America, 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Play  your  own  game, 
Francis."  Suddenly  it  came  to  me  that  here  was 
the  secret  of  golf.  So  I  set  forth  with  new  resolve. 
My  mind  was  given  entirely  to  my  own  game. 
I  forgot  about  Vardon  and  Ray,  and  set  to  work 
to  pla\-  the  best  golf  of  which  I  was  capable. 
.■\nd  the  best  part  of  it  all  is,  that  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  I  owe  a  lot  to  the  advice  of  these  for- 
mer champions,  and  I  hope  that  in  this  article  I 
have  passed  on  something  of  the  advice  that 
Johnny  McDermott  gave  me  on  that  day  away 
back  in  1913,  for  that,  in  a  few  words,  sums  up  the 
innermost  secrets  of  this  most  fascinating  game. 


ever  j'ou    heard 
Cockaigne? 
There  are  some  things  about  it  I  can- 
not explain — 
Indeed,  it  is  trj'ing  for  me  to  begin, 
For  I  really  can't  tell  yoi:  what  zone  it  is  in; 
Its  shape  and   dimensions  have  gone   fnini   me 

now. 
Be  it  round  like  the  earth  or  as  flat  as  a  platter; 
It  is  bound  on  the  north — but  I  cannot  say  how. 
Or  the  east  or  the  west,  or  the  south,  for  that 

matter. 
But  this  have  I  heard,  no  one  ever  went  there 
And  came  away  saying  the  tables  were  bare; 
Abounding  in  good  things  to  eat,  it  is  plain. 
Is  that  wonderful  countr> — the  Land  of  Cock- 
aigne. 
There  nobody  li\es  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 
Food  drops  from  the  brambles  and  bushes  and 
trees ; 
.There  is  milk  to  be  had  without  milking  the  cow, 

.\nd  honey  without  the  annoyance  of  bees; 
Oh  nobody  labors;  for  what  is  the  need? 
When  to  wish  for  a  thing  is  to  get  it,  indeed ! 

Folks  were  talking  this  over  one  day  in  our  town. 
And  it  came  to  the  hearing  of  Theodore  Brown. 
Now  Theodore  was  n't  devoted  to  work. 
Some  duties,  in  fact,  he  would  much  rather  shirk. 
Like  filling  the  coal-hod,  and  bringing  in  wood. 
And  shoveling  paths,  as  a  likely  boy  should: 
And  though  at  a  game  he  could  speed  like  a 
rocket. 


When  milking-lime  came,  and  he  took  up  his 
pail, 
With  his  arm  through  the  bail,  and  his  hand  in  his 
pocket, 
He  'd  creep  to  the  barn  with  the  gait  of  a  snail. 
He  doted  on  picnics  out  under  the  trees, 
Where  you  start  with  a  sandwich  and  stop  with 

the  cheese; 
The  things  he  liked  best  in  the  way  of  a  treat 
Were  alwa>s  connected  with  .something  to  eat; 
And  he  often  had  wished  he  could  see  his  wa>' 

clear 

To  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  each  da\-  in  the  year! 

So  you  see  when  the  wonderful  Land  of  Cockaigne 

Was  being  discussed  b>'  the  folk  in  our  town. 

It  really  is  easy  enough  to  explain 

Wh>'  it  made  an  impression  on  Theodore  Brown. 

He  talked  with  the  cook;  she  was  Irish,  they  say. 
And  she  'd  always  a  twinkle  in  back  of  her  eye. 

And  the  witch-tales  she  told  at  the  close  of  the 
day 
Went  charming,  indeed,  with  a  piece  of  mince- 
pie. 

"Aw,  where  is  this  land  that  you  harp  on?"  said 
she, 

"I  'd  think  you  would  go  there  and  live,  glor>-  be! 

Just  ask  the  Good  People  to  fetch  the  red  cap, 

Then  tit  it  upon  you,  and  whisper  'Clip-clap,' 

.\nd  wish  you  were  there,  anu  awa>'  >'ou  will  fl\- 

Like  a  lark  or  a  throstle  across  the  blue  sky. 

Sure  now,  that  's  a  fact,  beyond  reason  or  rhyme; 

I  've  heard  of  such  journeying,   many  a  time." 
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"HE  HAD  HARD  WORK,  INDEED,  TO  BELIEVE  HIS  TWO  EYES" 


Xow  stories  like  that  were  in  Theodore's  head 
When  he  blew  out  his  candle  and  turned  into  bed; 
And  barely  he  'd  settled  himself  for  a  nap 
When  the  Good   People  brought  him   the  little 

red  cap. 
And  quicker  by  far  than  it  takes  to  explain, 
He  was  up  and  away  to  the  Land  of  Cockaigne. 
The  things  that  he  saw  filled  his  soul  with  surprise, 
He  had  hard  work,  indeed,  to  believe  his  two  eyes: 


The  trees  were  all  hanging  with  puddings  and  pies; 
The  houses  were  shingled  with  slices  of  cake, 
.\nd  cocoa  was  bubbling  in  river  and  lake. 
Roast  geese  waddled  round  in  the  streets  and  the 

parks 
And  begged  him  to  eat  them ;  and  turkeys  and 

larks, 
W'ell  basted  and  browned,  fluttered  into  his  hand; 
It  w-as  reallv  a  most  inconcei\'able  land! 
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Hut  Tiieodorc  dineci;  and  ihu  lonjier  he  ate 
The  higher,  indeed,  grew  the  food  on  his  plate; 
lie  hardly  could  swallow  again,  it  would  seem, 
When  along  came  a  strawberry  shortcake  and 

cream, 
And  a  plum  pudding  filled  with  delectable  plums 
Like  the  ones  that  Jack  Horner  pulled  fnit  with 

his  thumbs! 
At  length  he  arose,  and  excuses  he  made: 
"I  really  have  eaten  too  much,  I  'm  afraid; 
I  '11  go  fill  the  coal-hod,  and  bring  in  the  wood — 
I  'm  thinking  that  exercise  may  do  me  good." 
"Ah  ha!  you  're  a  stranger!"  they  laughed  in 

disdain, 
"Oh,  nobody  works  in  the  Land  of  Cockaigne! 
There  's  no  work  to  do  in  the  Land  of  Cockaij^ne!" 
Then  just  while  they  looked  at  the  lad,  it  is  said. 
He  fitted  a  little  red  cap  on  his  head; 


And  whate\er  happened,  not  one  cmild  explain. 
Hut    they   saw   him    no   more    in    the    Land    of 
Cockaigne. 

I  hate  a  good  tale  with  an  ending  that  's  bad; 
That  this  one  turned  out  well  I  'm  certainly  glad. 
It  is  often  remarked  by  the  folk  in  our  town; 
"What  a  change  has  come  over  young  Theodore 

Brown! 
He  is  surely  impro\ing  the  older  he  grows." 
But  between  you  and   me,   not  a  soul  of  them 

knows 
Of  the  trip  that  he  took  over  nuuinlain  and  gap 
When  the  (iood  People  loaned  him  the  little  red 

ca]) ; 
That  he  learned  a  good  le.sson  that  night,  it  is 

plain. 
So  hail  and  farewell  to  the  Land  of  Cockaigne! 


'WH.VI  .\  Cn.VNGE  H.VS  COME  OVER  YOUNG  THEODORE  BROWN!'  ' 


Ever  since  a 
certain  boy, 
whom  we  shall 
call  Fred  Tay- 
lor, was  old 
enough  to  have 

iTie^m3ase^£;,M^sMBt3t      • '^ms-    an^■  sense  at  all, 

**f"^^^^oM  '\  he'  had  always 
^  longed  to  own 
a  dog:  but  it  was  not 
until  he  was  twelve 
\ears  old  that  he  got 
his  wish.  And  even 
then  his  joy  was  not  complete  on  account  of  a 
number  of  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  Fred  lived 


in  a  neighborhood  where  dogs  were  not  popular. 
Everybody  owned  a  garden  and  there  were  no 
fences.  "Some  people  are  too  mean  and  selfish  for 
anything!"  said  Fred.  "They  ought  to  be  off  by 
themselves  on  Mars  or  somewhere  where  there 
are  n't  any  animals." 

But  alas!  nobody  took  his  advice.  They  stayed 
right  where  they  were  in  Flatbush,  and  objected 
to  dogs. 

The  second  trouble  was  Scipio  himself.  Fred 
had  named  the  cunning  little  reddish-brown  pup 
Scipio  because  it  was  a  noble-sounding  name. 
The  puppy  had  been  a  present  from  .\unt  Millie, 
who  had  also  given  Fred  a  little  dog-basket  and  a 
collar  for  his  pet.    But  Scipio  soon  outgrew  both. 


"HE  TOOK  TO  CHEWING  UP  SHOES  .\ND  UMBRELL.\S" 
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In  fact,  he  grew  tremendously  by  fits  and  starts. 
First  he  outgrew  the  wood-box;  then  he  out- 
grew two  dog-kennels  as  fast  as  his  master 
could  provide  them.  He  took  to  chewing  up 
not  only  the  neighbors'  plants,  but  shoes  and 
umbrellas,  which  gave  him  fits;  and  every  time 
he  had  a  fit,  he  seemed  to  grow  larger  with  a  start. 

P'red's  parents  began 
to  say:  "1  'm  afraid  we  'II 
have  to  give  that  dog 
away.  He  's  too  destruc- 
ti\c."  And  .Aunt  Millie, 
when  she  came  again 
on  a  visit,  exclaimed  ■. 
"Heavens I  I  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  one  ol 
those  cute  little  lap- 
dogs."  .And  it  was  eas>- 
to  see  that  she  was  dis- 
gusted. 

So  Scipio  had  only  one 
friend,  and  poor  Fred 
spent  most  of  his  time 
apologizing,  and  repair- 
ing damages  done  by  his 
troublesome  pet. 

"If  he  was  only  some 
good,"  remarked  .Annie, 
the  cook,  "I  'd  be  for 
him.  But  he 's  a  coward 
from  his  feet  up.  He 
runs  from  the  Barnes's 
striped  cat,  the  great, 
hulking  brute!  .And  if  a 
burglar  was  to  come- 
round,  I  bet  he  'd  die- 
of  fright." 

"Aw,  he  's  young  yet," 
Fred  replied,  stroking  one 
of  Scipio's  big  silky  ears. 

.And  soon,  ven,-  soon. 
Scipio  was  to  prove  his 
mettle. 

Fred's  ambition  was  to 
make  Scipio  into  a  trick 
dog.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  teach  him  any  of 
the  usual  tricks,  such  as 
begging,    playing    dead, 

and  jumping  through  a  hoop.  The  only  thing  he 
would  do.  he  did  to  perfection.  He  could  climb. 
He  would  take  a  running  start,  and  jump  and 
catch  hold  of  a  lower  limb  of  the  cherry-tree,  and 
before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson  he  'd  be 
up  in  the  branches,  "skipping  about  like  a  canary- 
bird,"  as  his  master  proudly  observed. 

Well,  one  cool  moonlight  night,  when  every- 
body was  sound  asleep  in  bed,  a  most  terrific 


racket  broke  the  stillness.  It  sounded  like  a  dog- 
fight, or  the  wailing  of  a  lost  soul,  or  a  pack  of 
h>-enas.  Even  Fred  was  aroused,  which  was  re- 
markable, as  the  loudest  alarm-clock  ever  in- 
vented, put  under  his  pillow,  never  fazed  hima  bit. 
"What  the  mischief! — "and  bang  went  win- 
dow-shades as  people  looked  curiously  out. 


SUDDENLY  A  LAKOE  D.\RK  liOU\   IILKILED  lUKOUOll  lUE  AIK'     (sEE  NEXT  I'AGEj 

"It  's  your  dog!"  shouted  a  neighbor  across  the 
way,  as  Fred  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window. 

"Wh-where  is  he?"  asked  Fred,  but  the  neigh- 
bor did  n't  know,  and  said  so  rather  crossly. 

Fred  struggled  into  his  clothes,  and  when  he 
got  out  he  found  his  father  standing  on  the  front 
lawn,  looking  up. 

"The  noise  seems  to  come  from  the  sky,"  he 
said.    "That  dog  is  a  kind  of  bird-dog,  is  n't  he?" 
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Fred  whistled  and  called.  Then  what  was  iheir 
surprise  to  see  Scipio's  form  stand  out  against  the 
moon  on  the  house-top! 

"My  gracious!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
had  run  out  too.    "How  did  he  get  up  there?" 

"He  must  have  climbed  up  the  trellis  and  some- 
how spurred  himself  up,"  said  Fred.  "I  '11  go  u]) 
and  see  if  I  can  get  him  down.  He  does  n't  mean 
any  harm.    I  taught  him  to  climb." 

Fred  took  off  his  shoes,  and,  fastening  a  small 
lantern  to  his  belt,  began  to  climb  the  trellis.  He 
reached  the  porch  roof  easily,  but  the  roof  of 
the  house,  on  top  of  which  Scipio  stood,  was 
tiled  and  so  steep  that  the  boy  could  not  crawl 
up  without  considerable  danger.  He  whistled 
and  called  and  tried  to  coax  his  dog  down.  But 
no,  Scipio  was  evidently  afraid  to  try  the  slippery 
tiles  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  neighbors  were  looking  on  an- 
grily and  shouting  to  each  other:  "It  's  an  out- 
rage at  this  time  of  night!"  "My  baby  was 
awakened  and  she  's  almost  cried  herself  into  con- 
vulsions, poor  dear!"  "Something  ought  to  be 
done!" 

"This  is  dreadful!"  cried  Mrs.  Taylor,  running 
into  the  house.  She  brought  out  a  rich  bone  which 
she  had  been  saving  for  soup,  and  Fred  hauled  it 
up  and  tried  to  tempt  Scipio  down.  But  it  only 
made  the  dog  howl  more  dismally  than  ever. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  great  clanging  and  bang-  • 
ing,  and  the  fire  chief  in  a  red  auto,  followed  by 
the  chemical  engine,  the  hose  and  the  hook-and- 
ladder  wagons,  dashed  up  to  the  house. 

"Where  's  the  fire?"  shouted  the  chief.  "Some- 
body turned  in  an  alarm." 

"There  's  no  fire,"  said  Mr.  Taylor;  "but  won't 
you  please  lend  us  one  of  your  long  ladders?  Our 
dog  is  on  the  house-top." 

"Dog!"  bawled  the  fire  chief,  purple  with  rage. 
"How  dare  you  turn  in  an  alarm  for  a  dog?" 

"I  did  n't,"  replied  Mr.  Taylor.  "It  must  have 
been  one  of  the  neighbors.  I  'm  very  sorrs',  but 
please  lend  us  a  ladder." 

The  angry  chief  at  last  consented,  and  th;y 
put  the  ladder  against  the  house  and  then  drove 
off,  telling  the  Taylors  to  be  sure  and  return  their 
property  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Taylor  then  mounted  the  ladder.  But 
Scipio  climbed  up  to  the  very  peak  of  the  house, 
and,  standing  by  the  chimney,  he  poured  out 
his  soul  in  long,  quavering  howls.  The  roof  was 
too  steep  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  crawl  on,  so  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up. 

One  of  the  neighbors  then  came  over  with  a 
rope  and  tried  to  lasso  the  dog.  But  his  aim  was 
poor,  balanced  as  he  was  on  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  Scipio  began  running  up  and  down  the  ridge- 
pole, barking  furiously. 


"What  's  the  row?"  a  new  voice  called  grulfly. 
It  was  the  policeman.  He  was  large  and  red  and 
stout  and  out  of  breath  from  racing  to  the  spot. 
In  his  hand  gleamed  a  revolver.  At  his  side 
bristled  a  huge  German  police-dog.  "A  robbery, 
is  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Xo,  a  dog!"  explained  the  neighbors.  "Shoot 
him!  Put  him  out  of  misery.  He  's  disturbing 
the  peace." 

The  policeman  turned  to  Mr.  Taylor.  "Well, 
how  about  it?"  he  asked.  "Your  neighbors  wish 
to  have  the  dog  shot." 

"If  you  think  it  is  necessary  and  can  do  it  with- 
out causing  the  animal  any  pain,  I  give  my  con- 
sent," said  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  getting  quite 
tired  of  his  son's  pet. 

Fred  was  not  asked  as  to  his  opinion,  and  the 
policeman  raised  his  revolver,  aimed,  and  shot — • 
bang!  When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  there  was 
Scipio,  peering  from  behind  the  chimney,  his  ear 
cocked  inquiringly.  "Missed!"  inuttered  ever\'- 
body.  Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  flashed  the  re\'olver. 
Scipio  was  heard  to  bark  angrily.  Bang!  Bang! 
"Confound  that  dog!" 

Then  suddenly  a  large  dark  body  hurtled 
through  the  air.  Scipio  had  decided  that  it  was 
getting  too  hot  for  him  above  and  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  ground. 

The  German  police-dog,  who  had  been  on  Flan- 
ders' Fields  and  was  noted  for  his  courage,  was 
standing  beside  his  master,  when  a  strange  dog  ap- 
parently fell  upon  him  from  the  moonlit  skies. 
Never,  never  had  that  police-dog  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  With  a  loud  yelp  of  terror  and  dismay,  he 
turned  tail  and  ran  lickity-split.  As  for  Scipio, 
when  he  jumped  from  the  house-top  he  had  not 
seen  the  police-dog;  and  when  he  landed  right 
square  on  top  of  him,  he  suddenly  got  the  notion 
that  it  was  this  foreign  dog  that  was  to  blame  for 
all  his  troubles.  So,  spurred  on  by  revenge  and 
curiosity,  after  the  stranger  he  dashed.  Both 
dogs  disappeared  down  the  road. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  the  policeman.  "That  dog 
has  ten  burglars  to  his  credit.  There  must  be 
something  spooky  about  your  hound." 

Quiet  reigned  and  everybody  went  to  bed,  even 
Fred,  although  he  could  n't  sleep  with  worrying 
about  his  pet. 

Eafly  next  morning,  when  he  and  his  father 
went  out  to  carry  the  ladder  back  to  the  fire-house, 
there  on  the  front  lawn  sat  Scipio,  sound  and  hale, 
gnawing  the  soup-bone.  But  there  was  something 
about  his  expression  which  caused  Mr.  Taylor  to 
remark:  "I  think  he  's  had  his  lesson.  I  hope 
so." 

And  he  had,  for  ever  afterward  he  bore  himself 
with  decorum  and  dignity.  But  he  had  lost  his 
one  trick.    He  would  never  climb  again. 
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ij   WAS  early  dawn,  and  the  great  round  sun  just  lifted  a  rim  of  red. 

When,  heedful  and  careful,  Daniaris  crc])!  from  her  rude  little  trundle-bed. 
I     iJ   She  scrui)hed  her  face  and  her  dimpled  hands  in  the  brook  at  the  kitchen  door. 
Then  tiptoed  back,  lest  tlie  babies  hear  her  feet  on  the  rough-hewn  lloor. 
A  gown  to  the  ankle,  full  and  dark,  she  fastened  in  proper  place, 
And  a  kerchief  white  and  a  snow>-  cap  adjusted  with  sober  face. 

"Now  haste  thee,  Damarisl"  Mother  cried,  "the  porridge  is  w-ell  nigh  done; 

If  thou  but  look  through  the  doorway  there,  thou  'It  see  there  's  a  risen  sun. 

Think  shame  to  eat  b\-  the  light  of  day,  iiro\ided  for  honest  toil. 

For  spinning,  for  weaving,  for  tending  the  house,  for  tilling  the  new-turned  soil! 

Thy  father  long  in  the  held  hath  been,  thy  brother  holding  the  plow. 

There  's  not  a  maiden  in  Plymouth  town  but  earlier  was  than  thou!"' 

Her  basin  brimming,  the  child  sat  down  with  a  softly  sixiken  grace, 
And  gave  her  thanks  for  the  simple  ineal  ere  ever  she  left  her  iilace. 
Then  "piggins"  and  trenchers  and  pudding-sticks  were  carefully  washed  and  dried, 
.■\nd.  when  she  had  finished,  Resohed  awoke  and  Yetmercy  stirred  and  cried. 
She  dressed  them  both  and  gave  to  them  both  their  breakfast  of  "nuist-go-down";* 
She  heard  their  prattle  and  found  their  toys,  with  never  a  tear  or  frown. 
The  windows  rough,  with  their  paper  panes,  she  opened  to  morning  air, 
.•\nd  swept  with  her  broom  of  hemlock  boughs  the  cabin  rough  and  bare. 
■'  old  New  England  name  for  corn-meal  porridge. 
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Then  Mother  said,  "Keep  thou  the  time,  according  to  Pilgrim  rule; 
Be  never  tardy!"    And  Damaris  heard  and  Daniaris  went  to  school. 
She  wrapped  about  her  an  ample  cloak,  home-woven,  dusky-blue, 
And  dyed  at  home  from  the  forest  plants  her  diligent  mother  knew; 
Then  book  in  hand  she  gravely  paced  adown  the  village  street. 
For  little  maids  must  seemly  be  and  walk  with  decorous  feet. 
Naught  was  the  school  but  a  neighbor's  cot  of  logs  from  the  forest  hewn. 
The  teacher  naught  but  a  sober  dame  who  stepped  to  a  spinner's  tune. 
And  ever  in  turning,  the  old  wheel  sang,  "  'T  is  diligence  all  men  prize; 
Be  steady,  be  steady,  and  stud\-  and  stud\-,  for  so  >-ou  are  growing  wise." 
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BOOK  IN  HAND  SHE  GRAVELY  PACED  ADOWN 
THE  VILLAGE  STREET" 

The  scholars  came  soberly,  bowing  low  or  dropping  a  curtesy  fine; 

Boys  and  girls  in  a  sober  row  and  toddlers  last  in  line, 

\^"ith  a  scrape  of  their  stools,  they  sate  them  down  and  read  from  the  blessed  Book, 

The  mistress  eyeing  them  while  she  spun,  with  ever  vigilant  look. 

Then  psalms  were  sung  and  one  clear  note  above  the  rest  was  heard, 

For  Damaris'  voice  went  fluting  up  like  a  heavenward-soaring  bird. 

"Now  take  your  samplers,"  the  mistress  bade,  and  colored  silks  and  gay 

Soon  threaded  the  canvas  in  and  out  in  a  quaint  and  devious  way. 

The  boys,  meantime,  were  set  to  write  in  their  books  of  the  birchen  bark. 

With  goose-quills  snow>',  whose  wide-spread  nibs  made  a  broad  and  spluttering  mark. 


Small  gourd-shells  held  their  slender  store  of  father's  home-made  ink. 
And  nobody  thought  of  better  tools  and  nobody  stopped  to  think. 
The  scholars  studied  all  aloud  with  a  noise  like  a  hive  of  bees. 
But  nobody  minded  it  any  more  than  the  wind  in  the  forest  trees. 
An  idle  lad  on  a  stool  was  set,  with  a  dunce-cap  on  his  head, 
And  Damaris  stole  a  fearful  look  and  careful  her  lesson  read. 
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"THE  TEACHER  WAS  NAIIOIIT  BUT  A  SOBER  DAME  WHO  STEPPED  TO  A  SPINNER'S  TUNE" 

The  sand  in  tlie  hour-glass  slowly  down  had  slipped  on  its  shining  wa\'. 

And  now  't  was  the  time  to  bid  good-iiy  and  now  't  was  the  lime  for  play. 

Small  time  had  Damaris;  not  lor  her  to  roam  in  the  forest  wide, 

To  hurr\  homeward  her  duty  plain  and  busy  at  home  to  bide. 

But  there  would  be  welcome!    Her  lather,  grave  and  sober  by  Pilgrim  rule. 

Would  wait  in  the  doorway  to  bless  his  maid,  his  Damaris  home  from  school. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Three  years  before  the  story  begins.  Mr.  Samuel  Holden  is  robbed  of  a  bag  of  money  belonging  to  the  firm  of 
Barker  and  Holden.  A  gale  is  raging,  and  the  thief  escapes  in  the  darkness.  Simon  Barker  accuses  Mr.  Holden  of 
conniving  at  the  robbery,  and.  to  make  good  the  loss,  the  latter  sells  his  home  and  finds  employment  as  a  book- 
keeper. Wlien  the  story  starts.  Jack  Holden.  eager  to  help  his  father,  secures  possession  of  a  dismantled  sloop, 
the  Sea-Lark,  and  fits  her  up  for  use  as  a  ferry  across  Greenport  Harbor.  With  him  in  the  enterprise  are  his  chum, 
George  Santo,  and  Rodney  Farnham,  to  whose  father  the  Sea-Lark  formerly  belonged.  Two  mysterious  strangers, 
Martin  and  Hegan,  seek  to  buy  or  rent  the  sloop,  and.  failing,  make  frequent  trips  in  her.  Simon  Barker's  schooner 
Grace  and  Ella  is  rescued  by  the  Sea-Lark  and  towed  to  port.  Barker  refuses  to  pay  the  salvage  agreed  on.  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  Jack  takes  his  case  to  a  lawyer.  Jack,  sleeping  alone  in  the  sloop,  is  attacked  at  night  and  his 
assailant  escapes  unrecognized.  Jack  and  George  are  caught  at  sea  in  a  storm,  and.  losing  mainsail  and  anchor, 
drift  helplessly  until  a  landing  is  made  on  an  island.  There  they  repair  damages  and  at  last  return  in  safety,  to 
learn  that  the  mysterious  strangers.  Martin  and  Hegan,  had  offered  to  subscribe  toward  chartering  a  tug  to  be  sent 
to  rescue  them. 


CHAPTER  XII 

HEGAN   SHOWS  HIS   HAND 

Hegan  and  Martin  strolled  to  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  and  looked  down  on  the  deck  of  iheSea-Lark. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Jack.  "Cap'n  Crumble 
has  been  telling  me  about  your  being  kind  enough 
to  start  a  subscription  for  the  tug  when  we  were 
blown  out  to  sea.     It  was  awfully  kind  of  you." 

"Subscri|)tion?"  said  Hegan.  "Oli,  \es,  I  'd 
forgotten.  That's  nothing.  Forget  it!  \'ou  can't 
stand  by  and  see  a  friend  drown,  can  you?" 

"I  'm  glad  it  did  n't  cost  you  anything,  after 
all,"  said  Jack,  lighth'.  "I  don't  mind  admitting 
we  should  have  been  mighty  glad  to  see  that  tug, 
and  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you.  all  the  same." 

"Say,  to-morrow  's  Sunday.  You  don't  run 
(lie  ferry  Sundays,  do  ^■ou?" 

"No." 

"I  was  just  sayin'  to  my  friend'  Martin  that 
p'raps  we  might  persuade  you  to  take  us  for  a  sail. 
We  're  both  going  back  to  New  York  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  'd  like  one  good  run  in  the  sloop  afore 
I  go.    What  d'  you  say?" 

"Why,  I  '11  be  glad  to,"  said  the  boy,  graciously, 
feeling  that  was  the  least  he  could  do  to  repay 
them  for  their  generous  offer  of  assistance.     "As 
early  as  you  like.    What  about  seven  o'clock?" 
■     "Fine,"  replied  Hegan.    "We  '11  be  here." 

As  Georgf  had  promised  to  \'isit  some  friends 
with  his  mo-  ,ier  next  day.  Jack  arranged  with  Rod 
to  accompany  him  on  the  trip  in  the  sloop,  prom- 
ising to  pick  him  up  at  the  hotel  landing  as  they 
sailed. 

The  men  kept  their  appointment  punctually 
enough.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  arrived  at 
the  wharf  immediately  after  Jack  and  George 
left  the  vessel  to  go  home  for  breakfast;  and, 
finding  the  cabin  door  locked,  they  asked  Cap'n 
Crumbie  where  they  could  get  the  key. 


"I  guess  Jack  must  have  it,"  replied  the  Cap'n; 
and  he  reriiained  there  chatting  with  them  until 
the  skipper  of  the  Sea-Lark  returned. 

Sailing  across  to  the  landing,  they  found  Rod 
awaiting  them,  and  then  the  sloop's  bow  was 
turned  toward  the  sea. 

"Now,  which  way  do  you  want  to  go?"  asked 
Jack.     "The  water  is  dead  calm." 

"How  about  a  run  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Pen- 
le\?"  Martin  suggested,  glancing  sideways  at 
Hegan. 

"It 's  all  the  same  to  me,"  replied  Hegan,  airily. 
"So  long  as  I  'm  afloat  with  a  good  cigar  in  m\- 
mouth,  it  don't  make  any  odds  whether  we  go 
north,  south,  east,  or  west." 

"All  right."  said  Jack. 

Soon  after  they  got  clear  of  the  harbor  and 
niiuid  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  however,  Hegan, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  changed  his  mind. 

"Let 's  run  up  the  coast,  as  far  as  Indian  Head," 
he  said. 

"I  thought  you  did  n't  care  where  you  were  so 
long  as  you  were  afloat,"  replied  Jack,  laughing. 
"We  might  n't  be  able  to  get  back  again  if  this  bit 
of  a  breeze  dropped,  because  of  the  tide." 

"Oh,  come  on,"  said  Hegan,  with  rough  good 
humor,  "let  's  take  a  chance.  I  'd  like  to  see  the 
coast  around  that  way,  and  this  wind  ain't  goin'  to 
drop." 

"Well,  if  you  really  want  to,"  agreed  Jack. 
"But  don't  blame  me  if  you  miss  your  train 
through  not  getting  back  on  time." 

"That  's  all  right,"  said  Hegan.  "I  want  to  see 
Indian  Head  from  the  ocean.  It  's  years  since  I 
was  off  there.  How  far  is  it  to  Baymouth  from 
the  Head?" 

The  question  was  put  with  such  curious  intent- 
ness  that  Jack  glanced  at  the  man  before  replying. 

"Thinking  of  swimming  it?"  he  asked.  "About 
two  miles  as  the  crab  walks." 
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"I  thought  it  was  about  that,"  replied  Hegan; 
and  then  he  strolled  forward  to  where  Martin  was 
leaning  against  the  mast.  The  two  men  talkc-d  for 
some  time  in  low  voices,  watching  the  coast-line  as 
the  sloop  slid  slowly  past,  but  neither  Jack  nor 
Rodney  took  much  notice  of  them.  Presently, 
however,  Hegan  turned  round  and  shouted  aft  to 
the  captain. 

"Could  n't  you  keep  her  a  bit  further  out?"  he 
asked  casually.  "We  don't  want  to  hug  the  shore 
all  the  way  up." 

Jack  waved  a  hand  in  reply,  and  gave  a  slight 
turn  to  the  wheel,  in  response  to  which  the  Sea- 
Lark  headed  further  east,  and  before  long  a  con- 
siderable distance  separated  the  sloop  from  the 
shore. 

"I  guess  we  had  belter  not  go  much  lurlher," 
lie  called  out  then.  "It  looks  kin<i  of  hazy  over 
I  here."  ' 

"Why,  we  can't  be  so  far  off  fndian  Head  now, 
can  we?"  Martin  queried.  "Both  of  us  wanted 
to  have  a  look  at  it." 

"There  it  is,"  replied  Jack,  pointing  off  on  the 
port  bow  to  a  blur  on  the  coast  which  was  rend- 
ered vague  by  the  slight  haze. 

".\11  right.  You  don't  mind  going  up  as  far  as 
that,  do  you?" 

Jack  hesitated  a  moment.  Tiie  wind  was  so 
light  now  that  it  would  barely  be  sufficient  to 
carry  them  back  over  the  tide,  and  Greenport 
Harbor  was  full  seven  or  eight  miles  off. 

"This  is  no  power-boat,  you  know,"  he  .said,  en- 
deavoring to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  men  in  good 
part.  ".\nd  I  don't  like  that  haze,  either.  It 
would  n't  surijrise  me  a  bit  if  there  w-as  a  regular 
fog  soon.    I  think  we  '11  turn  back." 

Hegan  walked  aft  with  his  companion  at  his 
heels. 

"Nothing  doing!"  he  said  in  a  tone  which 
astounded  the  skipper.  "Keep  her  going  just  as 
she  is  till  you  get  orders  from  me." 

"Orders!"  Jack  repeated.  "If  you  talk  like 
that,  I  '11  dump  you  both  out  on  the  nearest  beach 
and  lea\e  \ou  to  get  hack  as  well  as  you  can." 

"No  \ou  wfjn't,"  said  Hegan,  with  an  ugly  ex- 
pres-sion,  drawing  a  small  but  wicked-looking 
revolver  from  his  coat  pocket  and  pointing  it  at 
Jack. 

"Put  that  thing  down  and  stop  your  nonsense," 
said  Jack,  furious. 

Rodney,  taken  aback  for  a  moment  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  men's  change  of  from,  recovered  his 
self-possession  and  quietly  reached  down  to  the 
mast  rail  for  one  of  the  belaying  pins. 

''Drop  that!" 

The  words  came  from  Martin  like  the  crack  of  a 
whip  as  he  swung  round,  and  Rodney  saw  that  he, 
too,  was  armed. 


"Is  this  a  joke?"  Jack  demanded,  white  to  the 
lips.  He  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  let  go  the 
wheel  and  with  one  quick  step  forward  push 
Hegan  over  the  rail  into  the  sea.  Hut  there  was 
something  about  the  man's  manner  that  showed 
he  meant  to  tire  if  he  were  not  obeyed. 

"Yes,  just  our  little  joke!"  Hegan  rcjilied.  "All 
the  same,  you  won't  see  any  fun  in  it  if  you  don't 
do  as  you  're  told." 

"There  won't  be  any  fun  in  it  for  you  either, 
soon,"  replied  Jack,  glancing  over  his  shoulder. 
"Look  at  this  fog-bank  drifting  up.  We  're  going 
to  be  in  a  nice  fix." 

"Just  what  I  want,"  replied  Hegan.  "Now, 
take  it  calm,  and  p'rai)s  you  won't  get  hurt.  I 
don't  know  that  it  would  n't  be  best  to  thumj)  you 
liotli  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  drop  >ou  over- 
board.   Nice  time  you  've  given  us,  ain't  you?" 

"Given  you?" 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  snapped  Hegan. 
"The  least  said  the  soonest  mended.  Here,  give 
me  that  wheel,  and  get  for'ard.  Keep  'em  cov- 
ered, Martin.  This  feller  looks  as  though  he  was 
going  to  try  to  give  us  a  bit  o'  trouble.  What 
d'  you  say?  Shall  we  make  'em  swim  for  it?  A 
two-mile  swim  on  a  da\-  like  this  is  good  for  any 
one."    He  laughed  e\i]l\'. 

"You  stick  to  the  program,  Hegan,"  replied 
Martin.    "No  killin',  that  's  what  w^e  agreed  on." 

The  edge  of  the  fog-bank  was  already  envelop- 
ing the  sloop,  and  the  coast-line  was  now  hidden 
from  view. 

"But  a  nice  little  swim — "    Hegan  began. 

"Shut  up!"  Martin  snarled,  losing  his  temper. 

"All  right."  replied  Hegan.  "You  always  was  a 
chicken-livered  cuss,  huh?  Now,  Captain,  oblige 
me  and  my  friend  bj-  stepjiin'  for'ard  up  against 
your  pal,  so  that,  if  necessary,  Martin  can  chip  bits 
off  you  both  with  that  gun  o'  his." 

"I  won't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Jack, 
pluckily,  although  he  had  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  I legan's  re\ oher  was  pointed  at  the  pit 
of  his  stomach. 

"Guess  you  will,"  said  Hegan,  snccringly,  as  he 
stepped  back  a  few  feet.  "I  'm  going  to  count 
three.  If  you  ain't  making  yomself  scarce  in  that 
vicinity  by  the  time  I  say  'three,'  I  '11  fire  past  you. 
I  don't  want  to  do  any  killin',  mind.  I  '11  fire  to 
miss  you  the  first  time,  but  the  second  shot  won't 
miss." 

Jack  stared  stubbornly  at  the  man  who, 
however,  showed  no  signs  of  wavering.  .'\nd  the 
shining  weapon  in  his  hand  was  a  painfully  con- 
clusive argument. 

"One!"  said  Hegan. 

Jack  set  his  lips  tightly,  but  continued  to  luild 
on  to  the  wheel.     "Two!" 

"Three!" 
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There  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a  bullet  whizzed 
within  a  foot  of  Jack's  head.  It  would  have  been 
sheer  suicide  to  hold  out  any  longer  against  such 
odds.  The  boy  frowned  and  walked  forward  to 
where  Rodney  was  standing. 

"Of  course,  if  you  're  going  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  said,  ">'ou  can  have  your  own  way  just 
now.    But  you  '11  have  to  smart  for  it  later  on." 

Taking  possession  of  the  wheel,  Megan  steered 
farther  into  the  bewildering  fog. 

"Don't  mind  them,  Martin,"  he  said.  "But 
keep  your  eyes  skinned,  all  the  same,  or  the>-  '11 
slip  one  over  on  \ou." 

Although  Jack  had  found  discretion  the  better 
part  of  \alor,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  take 
his  medicine  lying  down. 

"You  bet  we  will!"  he  declared,  truculently. 
"I  was  an  idiot  to  let  you  come  off  with  us,  any- 
way! It  was  one  of  you  two  who  tried  to  choke 
me  in  the  cabin  a  little  while  back.  I  felt  pretty 
certain  of  it  all  along.  But  after  what  the  watch- 
man told  me  yesterday,  I  thought  I  must  have 
been  mistaken." 

"I  guess  you  're  right,"  said  Hegan.  "My  friend 
Martin  was  to  blame  for  that.  He  always  makes  a 
mess  of  things  if  I  'm  not  along  to  help  him." 

Martin's  re\olver  went  off,  and  Rod,  who  had 
again  stooped  quickh-  to  pick  up  a  bela>ing-pin, 
straightened  himself  with  a  jerk. 

"Aw,  icould  you!"  grinned  Martin.  "Next 
time  you  try  any  of  that  stuff  you  '11  get  hit,  see?" 

"What  on  earth  do  you  chaps  want?"  Jack 
asked  savageh'.  "You  can't  get  away  with  this 
sloop!  I  '11  have  the  fishermen  hunting  all  along 
the  coast  for  it." 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances,  and  Hegan 
winked  at  his  companion. 

"Would  n't  they  like  to  know.-'"  he  jeered. 

"Keep  >oiir  mouth  shut."  Martin  growled 
warningly. 

Whatever  the  intention  of  the  two  men  was, 
their  plans  were  now  being  affected  by  something 
they  had  not  anticipated.  The  fog  had  blotted 
out  everything  except  a  comparatively  small  space 
of  the  ocean  around  them,  and,  to  complicate 
matters  still  more,  the  sails  of  the  Sea-Lark,  after 
flapping  lazily  for  a  while,  now  began  to  hang 
limply.  The  faint  breeze  had  died  down  entirely, 
and  the  sloop  lay  motionless. 

"This  ain't  no  good!"  Hegan  commented  at 
length,  addressing  his  companion.  "Better  set 
them  two  adrift  in  their  dinghy." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do  that  for?"  demanded 
the  captain,  heatedly.  So  long  as  he  had  both  feet 
on  the  sloop's  deck  he  stood  at  least  some  chance 
of  defending  his  property. 

"Don't  ask  questions,"  snapped  Hegan.  "Hop 
over  the  side,  thtre." 


With  lioth  Martin  and  Hegan  co\-ering  them 
with  revoKers,  the  lads  had  no  alternati\"e  but  to 
obey.  They  were  in  the  dinghy,  and  Martin  still 
held  the  painter  in  his  hand  read\-  to  cast  it  loose, 
when  an  idea  occurred  to  Hegan. 

"Pass  me  up  those  oars,"  he  ordered. 

Jack  gave  a  sudden  tug  on  the  painter  but  did 
not  succeed  in  dragging  it  from  Martin's  hand. 

"Come  down  and  get  them  yourself  if  you  're  so 
an.xious  for  the  things,"  Jack  retorted. 

"You  young  varmint!  Bound  to  give  us  as 
much  trouble  as  you  can,  ain't  you?"  snarled  He- 
gan, clambering  o\  er  the  side  and  nearly  swamp- 
ing the  little  dinghy,  which  was  never  made  to  hold 
more  than  two,  as  he  gained  possession  of  the  oars. 

"\\  hat  did  you  expect  me  to  do?"  asked  Jack. 
"Hand  them  up  to  you  politely  and  then  kiss  you 
good-by?  I  suppose  you  fellows  both  know  you  'II 
go  to  prison  for  this  as  soon  as  the  police  put  their 
hands  on  you." 

"They  've  got  to  catch  us  first,"  grunted  Hegan, 
as,  with  his  foot  on  the  prow  of  the  dinghy,  he 
pushed  it  off.  It  slid  a  few  ^-ards  through  the 
water  and  then  lay  still  by  the  side  of  the  Sea- 
Lark  until  a  faint  puff'  of  wind  fluttered  the  sails  of 
the  sloop  and  she  drifted  half  a  cable's  length 
farther  awa\'. 

"What  in  the  name  of  goodness  do  you  su|i- 
pose  those  chaps  did  that  for?"  Jack  e.xclaimed 
presently. 

"They  '\e  got  some  crazy  notion  of  stealing  the 
sloop,  I  guess."  replied  Rodney.  "It  is  crazy, 
though.  To  begin  with,  they  can't  get  far. 
They  'II  have  to  put  in  at  Baymouth  or  some  other 
place  within  a  few  miles.  And  when  we  land,  it 
won't  be  half  an  hour  before  all  the  police  along 
this  part  of  the  coast  are  looking  out  for  them. 
They  can't  disguise  her,  and  they  won't  have 
more  than  a  few  hours  to  sell  her." 

"I  can't  help  thinking  the  same  way  that  you 
do  about  it,"  replied  Jack,  laughing,  for  in  spite  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  their  position  there  was 
something  utterly  ludicrous  and  unexpected  about 
it.  "But  we  're  not  ashore  yet.  Got  no  oars, 
remember." 

"How  far  is  the  shore  from  here?" 

Jack  shrugged. 

"A  couple  of  miles,  perhaps.  I  guess  it  can't  be 
much  more.  I  think  it  lies  over  there,"  he  said, 
pointing  vaguely  into  the  bewildering  mass  of  fog. 

"/  think  it 's  over  here,"  declared  Rod,  pointing 
in  nearly  the  opposite  direction.  "The  sloop  is — " 
He  turned  to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  sloop, 
but  found  the  mist  had  swallowed  her  up. 

"She  's  o\er  there,"  said  Jack. 

"No,  she  's  over  there,"  Rod  contradicted. 

"What  are  you  going  by?  The  wind,  or  the 
sun?" 
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"Guess-work,"  owned  Rod,  realizing  that  in  a 
dead  calm,  surrounded  by  fog,  all  points  of  the 
compass  looked  alike. 

"We  're  stuck!  That  's  all  there  is  to  it,"  said 
Jack.  "Nothing  much  can  happen  to  us,  though, 
as  it  's  such  fine  weather,  barring  the  fog.  -And 
that 's  bound  to  lift  soon.  We  could  paddle  ashore 
with  our  hands,  on  a  pinch,  as  soon  as  we  can  see 
where  we  are." 

But  the  fog  continued  to  hang  over  the  surface 
like  a  pall,  and  the  boys  waited  with  what  patience 
they  could  muster,  because  though,  by  paddling 
with  their  hands  they  might  be  able  to  send  the 
dinghy  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an 
hour  or  even  more,  they  were  as  likely  to  paddle 
her  further  out  to  sea  as  not. 

Suddenly  Jack  straightened  up  and  put  his  head 
on  one  side,  listening. 

"What  was  that?"  he  exclaimed. 

CHAPTER  XIII 


"Did  n't  hear  a  thing,"  replied  Rod. 

"I  did,  though,"  declared  the  captain.    "Listen! 

After  a  while  a  faint  creaking  sound  came  over 
the  water. 

"Hear  it  then?"  Jack  asked. 

The  other  nodded.  "What  was  it?"  he  queried, 
straining  his  ears  afresh. 

A  smile  came  slowly  to  Jack's  face. 

"I  believe  it 's  the  sloop,"  he  declared.  "She  's 
stuck,  anyway,  the  same  as  we  are,  you  know. 
Hegan  and  his  pal  will  have  to  stay  just  where 
they  are  until  a  breeze  happens  along.  And  there 
has  n't  been  more  than  a  breath  of  air  since  they 
threw  us  out." 

"It  might  be  some  other  boat,"  Rod  suggested. 

"We  '11  soon  settle  that,"  said  Jack.  ".AhoN-, 
there!    .\hoy!" 

He  knew  that  call  must  travel  quite  a  long  wax- 
in  such  still  air,  and,  when  no  answering  hail  w-as 
returned,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed. 

"Can't  you  picture  them,  as  mad  as  a  couple  of 
hornets!"  Jack  chuckled.  "They  've  fallen  into 
their  own  trap,  and  they  can't  get  out  of  it  until  a 
breeze  comes." 

"I  suppose  there  's  no  chance  of  paddling  back 
alongside  and  catching  them  off  their  guard?" 
Rod  suggested. 

The  captain  frowned  thoughtfully. 

"I  guess  not,"  he  said.  "They  'II  be  getting  the 
jumps  soon.  We  'd  make  a  pretty  good  target, 
remember,  if  they  started  to  take  pot-shots  at  us. 
All  the  same,  I  'm  game  if  you  are.  It  would  be 
better  than  sitting  here  and  doing  nothing.  There 
she  goes  again.  You  heard?  It 's  the  boom  swing- 
ing in  the  swell.     Here,  what  idiots  we  are!"  he 


went  on,  stooping  and  lifting  the  floor  boards  of 
the  dinghy.  "What  could  you  want  better  than 
these  for  paddles?  Quietly,  now.  If  they  hear  us 
coming,  we  shall  have  no  better  chance  than  when 
we  drifted  awa\'.  I  expect  it  will  be  no  good,  any- 
way-, but  I  can't  sit  still  doing  nothing  much 
longer." 

Judging  as  accurately  as  possible  the  direction 
of  the  sound  that  came  across  the  water  occasion- 
ally, they  began  to  paddle  softly,  and  within  five 
minutes  Jack  held  up  a  warning  hand  and  pointed 
ahead,  where  the  shape  of  the  Sea-Lark  loomed 
dimly. 

For  another  twenty  fathoms  they  urged  the 
dinghy  along,  until  it  was  possible  to  see  the  sloop 
distinctly.  Contrary'  to  Jack's  expectation,  there 
was  nobody  visible  on  deck.  In  such  a  dead  calm 
it  would  have  been  useless  for  Hegan  to  stand  by 
the  wheel,  but  Jack  was  puzzled.  The  dinghy 
was  now  drawing  near  the  vessel. 

"I  wonder  if  they  've — "  Rod  began  in  a  whis- 
per; whereupon  Jack  silenced  him  with  an  imper- 
ative gesture.  The  sloop  looked  as  though  she 
had  been  abandoned,  but,  as  there  was  no  small 
boat  in  which  the  men  could  lea\e  her,  that  was 
obxiously  not  the  explanation.  By  signs  only  did 
Jack  now  communicate  with  his  friend.  Like  a 
wraith,  the  dinghy  slid  under  the  Sea-Lark's  bow. 
Motioning  Rod  to  keep  the  little  craft  from  bump- 
ing against  the  side  of  the  sloop.  Jack  placed  his 
hands  on  the  deck  and  slowly  drew  himself  up 
until  he  was  aboard  the  Sea-Lark  again,  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Still  nobody  challenged  him. 
His  pulse  was  beating  a  shade  faster  than  usual  as 
he  crawled  cautiously  down  the  little  alleyway  be- 
tween the  deck-house  and  the  low  rail,  for  there 
was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  he  was  inviting 
trouble.  There  were  two  armed  men,  evidently 
entireh'  unscrupulous  fellows,  to  contend  with. 
If  they  suddenly  saw  him  creeyiing  along  the  deck, 
it  was  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  that  one 
of  them  would  blaze  awa>'  with  his  re\olver. 

Jack  came  near  to  the  port-hole  let  into  the  side 
of  the  deck-house.  By  looking  through  there,  he 
would  be  able  to  see  the  inside  of  the  cabin. 
But,  unfortunately,  those  inside  the  cabin  stood 
an  equally  good  chance' of  .seeing  him,  with  con- 
sequences distinctly  unpleasant,  if  not  [lainful. 
He  could  hear  them  now.  They  were  evidently 
engaged  in  some  dispute,  for  Hegan's  raucous 
voice  was  raised  in  protest  more  than  once,  and 
he  heard  Martin  say,  "Well,  hurry  up,  then." 

There  came,  also,  a  peculiar  sound  as  of  dull 
blows  and  the  straining  of  woodwork. 

A  wild  hope  had  come  into  Jack's  head,  but  in 
order  to  execute  the  plan  which  he  hastily  formed, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  pass  before  the 
port-hole. 
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Cautiously  he  leaned  forward  until  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  forms  of  the  men  inside.  They  had 
their  backs  turned  toward  him,  and  were  intent 
on  some  work  of  destruction.  In  his  hand  Hegan 
held  a  short  bar  of  steel,  just  such  an  implement  as 
Jack  had  found  on  the  cabin  floor  after  the  mid- 
night strugsl*"-     \\  ith  it  lie  was  li-arinc;  away  one 


planks  from  the  side  of  the  cabin,  and  the  creaking 
of  rusted  nails. 

Suddenly  Hegan  gave  a  cry  and  put  his  hand 
down  behind  the  sheathing. 

"I  see  iti"  he  cried  exultantly.  "Just  like  we 
left  it,  too!  Sort  of  misjudged  you.  did  n't  I? 
C'luess  you  would  n't  have  the  pluck  to  double- 
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of  the  boards  that  formed  the  sheathing  of  the 
cabin.  Several  such  boards  had  already  been 
ripped  off  and  lay  in  splinters  on  the  floor. 

"I  tell  you,  it  's  gone!"  Martin  exclaimed  in 
an  angry  voice. 

".And  if  it  's  gone,"  retorted  Hegan,  turning 
toward  his  companion,  with  the  bar  of  steel  held 
ini  nai'in^;!)-  in  the  air,  "there  's  only  one  person 
will)  could  have  taken  it." 

"What  d  'you  inean?"  demanded  Martin. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say.  If  you  've  double- 
crossed  me,  you  won't  get  away  with  it.  You  '11 
have  me  to  reckon  with.  I  know  now  why  >-ou 
dill  n't  want  to  come  off  in  the  sloop  to-day.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  just  because  you  were 
luuurally  scared  o'  anything  bigger  than  a  chicken. 
\iiw  1  got  you!" 

"1  tell  you  1  don't  know  a  thing  about  it," 
Martin  protested,  in  whining  tones.  "Maybe 
it  's  there  after  all.    Smash  another  board  off." 

Hegan  returned  to  his  task,  and  for  a  few  min- 
utes there  was  no  .sound  beyond  the  rending  of 


cross  a  feller  like  me,  though !  Here  it  is,  safe  and 
sound!" 

.And  Jack,  watching  through  the  port,  saw  the 
man's  hand  w^ithdrawn  from  behind  the  broken 
sheathing,  grasping  the  strange  object  of  his 
search. 

Jack  had  remained  motionless  watching  this 
strange  spectacle,  but  he  now  crept  noiselessly 
astern  while  the  men  were  engaged  with  their  dis- 
covery. Evidently  they  did  not  notice  his  form 
pass  the  port-hole,  but  the  most  critical  part  of 
the  boy's  task  still  lay  ahead.  If  only  he  could 
reach  the  cockpit  unobser\ed  and  fasten  Hegan 
and  Martin  up  in  the  cabin,  the  tables  would,  in- 
deed, be  turned. 

The  lad  peered  cautiously  round  the  after  end 
of  the  deck-house  and  his  face  brightened,  for  one 
of  the  doors  was  half  closed.  That  ga\e  him  a 
chance  to  approach  the  companionway  without 
being  seen.  His  movements,  however,  had  to  be 
slow,  for  any  sudden  jerk  on  the  part  of  the  sloop 
would  instantly  have  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
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nien.  He  hardh'  breathed  as  he  put  one  foot  over 
the  edge  of  tlie  cockpit  onto  the  broad  seat,  his 
eyes  glued  the  while  on  the  doors,  which  swung 
outward.  There  was  a  bare  chance  that  he  might 
bang  both  doors  to  and  fasten  them  before  Hegan 
and  Martin  had  time  to  interfere.  It  would  be 
the  work  of  an  instant  only,  once  he  got  near 
enough  to  accomijlish  his  object,  and  the  catch 
with  which  the  closed  doors  could  be  fastened 
together  was  hanging  down  temptingly. 

A  fresh  dispute  had  evidently  arisen  between 
the  two  men,  for  they  were  speaking  angrily  once 
more;  and  while  they  were  so  engaged,  the  boy 
gently  closed  the  half-open  door.  Then,  with  a 
swift  movement,  he  reached  across  for  the  other 
door  and  closed  it  with  a  bang,  snapping  the 
catch  across  firmls . 

Instantly  an  outcry  arose  in  the  cabin. 

"Who  's  there?"  shouted  Martin. 

"Open  that  door!"  yelled  Hegan. 

For  answer  Jack  took  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
slipped  the  padlock  through  the  catch  and  locked 
it. 

"Come  on,  Rod,"  he  called,  springing  back  on 
deck  from  the  cockpit  and  taking  the  dinghy's 
painter  aboard.     "We  've  got  them!" 

"What?  How  did  you  do  it?"  Rod  asked, 
luizzled.  His  ner\es  had  been  sorely  tried  by  an 
anxious  wait  of  fully  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  anything  might  ha\e  happened  at  any 
moment. 

"I  shut  the  door  on  them,  that  's  all.  They 
were  asleep  at  the  switch!" 

"Hello,  there!  Open  this  door!"  the  two  men 
were  now  shouting  in  chorus. 

"You  stop  where  you  are,  and  be  c|uiet,"  Jack 
shouted  back. 

"Listen  to  me,"  Hegan  called  out.  "What  's 
the  idea  of  fastening  us  up?  Can't  jou  take  a 
joke?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Jack.     "Now  it  's  your  turn." 

"Well,  this  ain't  funny,"  replied  Hegan.  "Just 
you  open  the  door,  an'  we  '11  call  it  quits." 

"Not  likely,"  said  the  boy.  "I  'II  open  the  door 
when  we  get  back  to  Greenport  and  there  's  a 
police  officer  to  talk  to  you  as  you  come  out. 
Perhaps  you  can  explain  to  him  what  ^'ou  mean 
b>-  turning  ine  ofT  my  boat  and  smashing  m>- 
cabin  up." 

"If  you  don't  let  us  out,  I  '11  break  the  door 
open  and  then  you  '11  have  real  trouble  on  your 
hands!" 

"They  '11  have  some  difficulty  in  breaking  that 
door  open,"  said  Rodney.  "Meanwhile,  look  at 
that!"  He  pointed  to  the  canvas  which  was  again 
fluttering.  "Pretty  soon  we  'II  be  able  to  sail 
back." 

"Not  till  this  fog  lifts,"  replied  Jack.     "1  've 


got  a  compass,  but  it  's  in  the  locker  down  there. 
There  she  comes,"  he  added  as  a  puff  of  wind 
swept  over  the  sea.  "This  '11  soon  blow  the  fog 
awa>'.'-' 

The  men  below  had  been  quiet  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, evidently  holding  a  council  of  war. 

"Jack,"  Hegan  called  out  at  last. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  you  to  open  this  door  and  have  a  talk." 

"\'ou  can  talk  where  you  are  if  you  want  to. 
I  'm  listening." 

"Yes,  but  I  want  to  get  out." 

"I  have  told  you,  I  'm  not  going  to  let  you  out." 

"If  you  don't,  it  'II  be  your  funeral,"  declared 
Hegan.  "Listen  here,  we  made  up  our  minds 
that  we  were  n't  going  to  hurt  any  one  if  we  could 
hel])  it." 

"Well,  you  're  not  hurting  any  one,"  retorted 
Jack,  with  a  laugh. 

"I  shall  if  I  start  shooting.  We  've  got  plenty 
of  cartridges  left.  They  '11  go  clean  through  the 
wood,  and  I  've  no  fancy  to  turn  this  into  a  hang- 
ing job.  One  of  you  might  get  wounded  or  even 
killed." 

"I  'm  willing  to  take  a  chance,"  replied  Jack, 
moving  away  from  the  companionway  door  and 
seeking  safety  on  deck.  "You  blaze  away  if  it 
amuses  you." 

Immediately  there  came  a  muffled  report  from 
the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and  a  bullet,  piercing  the 
woodwork,  sang  its  wa>'  o\-er  the  stern  of  the  sloop. 

"Now,  will  you  let  us  out?"  Hegan  demanded. 

"Yes,  very  soon,"  replied  Jack.  "We  '11  be  in 
Greenport  before  long." 

Another  shot  rang  out,  and  Jack,  who  had 
taken  hold  of  the  wheel,  gave  a  start  as  the  bullet 
narrow  h-  missed  him.  The  breeze  was  freshening 
rapidh',  and  already-  he  could  dimly  make  out  a 
portion  of  the  coast-line,  which  ga\e  the  captain  a 
general  idea  in  which  direction  to  steer.  But  to 
stand  there  and  deliberately  present  himself  as  a 
target  for  the  two  ruffians  in  the  cabin  had  no 
appeal  for  him  whatever.  He  slipped  behind  the 
wheel,  and  crouched  down  as  low  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  motioning  Rodney  to  go  forward, 
out  of  range. 

"Don't  take  any  chances,  Rod,"  he  advised. 

Tlie  Sea-Lark  was  now  leaning  over  genth'  be- 
fore the  breeze,  and  beginning  to  cut  along  slowly 
toward  the  harbor. 

"The>'  could  n't  hit  a  hay-stack  in  a  passage," 
shouted  Rodne>',  derisively,  as  he  skipped  into 
the  bow. 

Immediately  a  shot  came  flying  through  the 
forward  end  of  the  deck-house,  and  Rodney- 
ducked  behind  the  mast. 

"Have  you  two  had  enough  of  it  yet?"  Hegan 
bawled. 
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"Keep  her  goiiiR.  if  it  amuses  \ou,"  rcpliwi 
lick,  from  his  vantage  ground.  "The  more  shots 
'  ou  fire  now,  the  better  I  lii<e  it.  All  these  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  cahin  will  make  the  evidence 
i..iinst  \ou  lots  worse." 

'Don't  lje  an  idiot,"  said  Hegan.  "Nou  're 
"Illy  making  it  worse  for  yourselves  when  I  get 
ii  you.  I  'm  going  to  shoot  the  lock  off  if  you 
don't  unfasten  it.  hut  I  '11  keep  a  shot  for  \oii." 

lack  knew  well  enough  that  this  would  prove  no 
idle  threat  if  they  did  succeed  in  Mowing  the 
listening  off  the  door,  and  they  would  lie  ahle  to 
liii  that  easily  enough  if  their  ammunition  held 
"Ut.    Still,  it  was  something  to  be  forewarned. 

"Rod!"  he  called  out,  beckoning  with  his 
linger. 

Rodney  quickly  came  aft. 

"I  want  you  to  take  tliis  wheel,"  jack  said. 
"Keep  down  as  much  as  you  can,  and  they  '11 
never  hit  you." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  'ni  going  to  get  ready  with  the  boat-hook,  in 
I  i.-ie  the\'  manage  to  break  the  door  open,"  re- 
I'lied  the  other,  grimly,  as  another  shot  came 
through  the  side  of  the  cabin  and  buried  itself  in 
the  woodwork  of  the  cockpit.  "Sec,  thc>'  '\e 
'irted  to  tire  around  the  lock.  It  won't  Imld  for- 
'  \  er  imder  that  sort  of  treatment.  If  iini>-  we 
•  "iild  keep  ihem  there  another  half-hour,  we 
hould  be  roiitid  llie  eiul  of  the  breakwater,  but 
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1  'm  afraid  they  '11  smash  their  way  out  before 
that." 

"You  stick  to  the  steering,"  siiid  Rodney 
"I  '11  tackle  them  with  the  boat-hot>k." 

"If  you  don't  do  as  I  tell  you,"  said  the  captain, 
firmly,  "I  '11  swing  her  up  into  the  wind,  and  we'll 
lose  tinie.  Ouch!"  he  added,  as  aiiollier  fiullet 
whizzed  past. 

Reluctanth'  Rodney  obeyed.  Jack  .seized  the 
boat-hook,  and  stood  ready  on  the  ticck  at  I  he 
edge  of  the  cockpit.  1 1  would  still  have  been  possi- 
ble for  them  to  get  away  in  the  dinghy,  but  the 
sloop  was  heading  for  harbor,  and  there  was  a 
tempting,  sporting  chance  of  winning  out.  More- 
over, Jack  was  by  no  means  sure  that  if  he  and 
Rodney  did  get  away  in  the  dinghy,  Ilegan  and 
his  confederate  would  allow  iheni  to  escape,  for 
they  could  overtake  the  dinghy  rapidK',  now  that 
a  fresh  breeze  was  filling  the  sails. 

Two  more  shots  rang  out,  and  the  door  of  the 
conipanionway  became  badly  splintered. 

".Are  you  going  to  let  us  out?"  demanded  IK 
gan's  voice,  in  menacing  tones. 

Jack  cautiousK'  nu)\ed  out  of  the  way  before 
replying. 

".\o,  and  if  \-ou  [Mil  >iiur  head  out.  you  '11  get 
the  boat-hook  on  lop  of  it!"  he  shouted. 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  a  hea\  \ 
pounding  began  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  Thi 
men  were  using  the  table  to  batter  their  way-  out 
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"Any  good  therefore,  that  I  ctiu  do,  or  titty  kittdttess  to  iitiy  fellow-creature.  Id  tue  do  it  ttow.  for  I  shall  not  pass 
this  u-ay  again." 


jo.\N  Martin  impatiently  .-idjiisterl  the  brown- 
|iaper  cuffs  thai  protected  her  while  shirt-waist, 
pulled  her  necktie  straight  with  an  indifferent 
gesture,  and  took  her  place  in  the  curved  front 
of  the  shoe  department  of  the  R.  H.  Grover 
Company's  big  department  store.  She  stoocj 
fronting  the  elevators,  where  a  never-ending 
stream  of  humanity  surged  back  and  forth,  con- 
stantly stopping  with  questions,  beginning,  "Can 
V"oii  tell  me — " 

These  questions,  many  of  them  beyond  her 
pro\ ince,  Joan  answered  with  an  agreeable,  ne\er- 
failing  courtesy.  Her  province  was  shoes,  but  she 
had  long  since  discovered  that  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  customers  as  well  as  her  ideal  of  a  good  sales- 
womaiJ,  she  must  have  at  her  tongue's  end  the 


location  of  every  department  in  the  store.  In 
consequence,  part  of  each  noon  hour  she  spent  in 
tours  of  inspection,  first  of  one  floor,  then  an- 
other; and  Joan  had  a  good  memory.  People 
came  to  recognize  the  fact  that  "the  girl  at  the 
front  of  the  shoe  department  at  drover's"  could 
tell  them  accurately  where  to  find  things. 

But  on  this  special  morning  Joan's  mind  was 
not  on  shoes  or  lingerie,  and  it  was  with  a  forced 
smile  that  she  answered  those  many  questions. 
Quite  automatically  she  waited  on  her  customers 
and  saw  that  each  one  was  served  without  delay: 
but  her  mind — all  save  the  mechanical  [lart  which 
was  earning  her  dail\'  bread — was  in  a  cheap  little 
apartment  four  flights  up  in  a  rather  forlorn, 
shabby  part  of  the  big  city.    To  Juan  it  wa.s  lioine. 
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and  it  was  to  keep  that  home  together  that  she 
lost  no  chance  to  make  herself  the  efficient  sales- 
woman that  she  was.  It  was  to  keep  her  frail 
little  mother  from  taking  in  the  tine  sewing  that 
threatened  her  eyesight;  it  was  to  buy  nourishing 
food,  food  looked  upon  by  their  neighbors  as 
"lu.xurics,"  for  the  small  brother  who  lay  all  day 
watching  with  wistful  eyes  the  children  playing 
in  the  street  below  and  counting  the  hours  till 
Joan's  return.  Only  last  night  Joan  had  dreamt 
that  she  had  lost  her  place,  and  the  horror  of 
tile  |iossibility  was  still  upon  her,  blighting  the 
morning  freshness. 

It  was  but  two  days  since  she  had  had  a  talk 
with  the  doctor  about  the  little  brother.  The 
doctor  was  young,  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his 
work,  and,  barring  Joan,  was  the  brightest  spot 
in  the  little  brother's  restricted  life.  He  had  told 
Joan  that  a  year  of  real  countr>'  living  would 
bring  new  life  to  the  little  boy;  that  it  was  impera- 
tive, were  the>-  to  save  him.  to  get  him  away  from 
the  dust  and  noise  and  unwholesome  environ- 
ment of  citv  life.  He  had  even  gone  to  the  trouble/ 
of  hunting  up  a  boarding-place,  a  place  near 
enough  to  the  city  so  that  he  himself  could  keep 
an  eye  on  the  little  chap.  It  would  be  the  simplest 
of  country  li\ing,  but  the  doctor  could  make 
arrangements  (Joan  did  not  guess  that  the  ar- 
rangements would  be  a  drain  on  his  own  pocket- 
book)  whereby  the  little  brother  and  his  mother- 
could  board  there  for . 

The  doctor  mentioned  a  sum  so  small  that  Joan 
lifted  her  shrewd  gray  eyes  to  his;  but  the  doctor 
knew-  Joan's  eyes,  and  was  prepared.  Beneath  his 
unflinching  gaze,  her  ow-n  gaze  dropped.  She  sat 
quite  still  for  a  moment,  her  mind  busy  with 
mental  calculations,  and  w-hen  she  raised  her 
eyes  again  there  was  a  mist  before  them  that 
would  have  amazed  her  associates  in  the  R.  H. 
Grover  Company  shoe  department. 

"I  could  as  easily — buy  a  yacht,"  she  said 
unsteadily;  then,  pulling  herself  together;  "I  '11 
manage  some  way.  I  must  have  time  to  think 
things  out.  If  I  could  get  a  raise,  were  it  ever  so 
little—" 

"Why  not  ask?"  said  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

"I  did,  six  months  ago  and  got  turned  down. 
I  dare  n't  tn,-  again  so  soon;  but,"  she  looked  up 
gallantly,  "I  '11  find  a  way.  We  've  got  to  save 
him." 

"O.  we  '11  sa\e  him!"  the  doctor  answered. 
"Just  think  it  over.  This  is  the  best  way.  of 
course;  but  then  there  are  the  state  hospitals,  you 
know — " 

"Don't!"  cried  Joan,  suddenly,  with  a  quick 
drawn  breath,  "He — he  's  so  little  to  go  away 
from  us.    I  could  n't  bear  it." 

"Nor  could  I,"  responded  the  doctor,  warmly. 


And  Joan  was  not  the  only  one  who  made  cal- 
culations late  that  night. 

Yet  there  seemed  no  wa\'  out.  She  had  turned 
her  accounts  upside  down,  and  those  few  extra 
dollars  were  not  forthcoming,  because  Joan  her- 
self had  no  luxuries  to  give  up.  Her  brain  was 
weary  with  scheming,  and  the  smile  with  which 
she  greeted  her  customers  came  pitifully  hard. 
If  .she  dared — 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  imbleached 
cotton  cloth?"  came  a  weary  interruption  to  her 
thoughts. 

Joan  turned  brightly.  "Third  floor.  Left  of 
the  elevator.  Wall  counter."  But  even  as  the 
words  left  her  lips  she  was  thinking,  "If  I  went 
without  supper  three  times  a  week — " 

This  state  of  things  continued  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  close  spring  day.  It  was  nearing  four 
o'clock  when  Joan,  standing  alertly  at  her  post, 
but  with  a  mind  bus\'  with  her  problem,  was 
interrupted. 

"Is  this  the  place  to  look  for  cork  inner  soles?" 

"Surely!"  replied  Joan,  pleasantly,  smiling  up 
into  the  face  of  a  white-haired  gentleman.  "I  '11 
find  a  clerk  for  you."  She  glanced  quickly  into 
the  department,  then,  seeing  that  every  one  was 
busy,  she  added;  "What  size,  please?  I  'II  get 
them  for  you.  It  's  late,  so  I  know  you  're  in  a 
hurry." 

And  five  minutes  later  the  customer  was  depart- 
ing with  a  pleasant;  "Thank  you.  I  w'as  afraid 
I  'd  miss  m\'  train." 

Joan  smiled  in  reply ;  but  even  as  he  turned  his 
back,  her  mind  reverted  to  the  question,  "If  I 
took  a  cheap  room  down  in  the  south  end,  I  wonder 
what  I  could  save." 

The  little  brother  looked  \er\'  white  and  listless 
when  Joan  returned  that  night.  He  greeted  her 
with  a  wan  little  smile,  and  pointed  to  the  stunted 
maple-tree  across  the  street.  "It  '11  blossom  soon 
now,"  he  said  wearily;  then,  "Did  you  ever  see  a 
lilac-bush  in  bloom.  Joan?" 

"Now  seems  to  me  I  have,"  she  replied  cheer- 
fully. "It  was  in  the  park.  What  made  you  ask. 
Sonny?" 

His  eyes  brightened  with  interest.  "The  doctor 
told  me.  They  grow  all  round  w'here  he  came 
from;  and,  come  a  late  spring,  they  take  'em  to 
the  cemetery  on  Decoration  Day,  for  the  soldiers; 
but  most  years  they  bloom  too  early.  They  're 
purple,  Joan,  an'  sometimes  white,  and  they  make 
the  whole  air  smell  sweet.  O,  I  wish  I  could  see 
a  lilac-bush  in  bloom!" 

Joan  turned  aside  to  hide  the  tears.  "Maybe 
you  can  some  day,  dearie,"  she  answered.  "You 
eat  whatever  the  doctor  tells  you  to,  like  a  good 
boy,  and  some  Saturday  Joan  '11  take  you  to  the 
park.    It  's  most  as  good  as  the  real  country." 
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It  was  Joan  who  could  not  cat  that  nielli. 
The  food  seetncti  to  choke  her;  and  after  the  Utile 
lirother  was  safe  in  bed,  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
Ink!  her  mother  she  wa-  going  for  a  breath  of  air. 
Hut  she  did  n't  go  far.  She  turned  in  at  a  doorway 
that  had  plainly'  known  better  da\s  and  which 
l>ore  a  brass  sign  proclaiming  it  to  be  the  abode  of 
J.  R.  Gage,  .M.D.,  and  sat  down  in  the  stuffy  little 
waiting-room  until  an  Italian  woman,  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  a 
>inall  boy  on  crutches 
had  departed. 

"Oh!"  said  the  doctor, 
glancing  into  the  waiting- 
room,  "it  's  you.  Come 
in  where  it  's  cooler." 

He  led  the  way  to  his 
office,  where,  in  some 
miraculous  manner,  he 
-cemed  to  have  captured 
a  breeze.  Joan  sank 
wearily  into  a  chair  near 
the  desk  and  looked  up 
without  speaking. 

"No  luck?"  said  the 
iloctor,   understandingly. 

Joan  shook  her  head. 
"1  've  planned  till  I  'm 
dizzy,"  she  confessed, 
"and  I  can't  squeeze  out 
those  e.\tra  dollars.  But 
to-day  I  was  wondering 
if  I  got  a  room  somewhere 
in  the  south  end — " 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  broke 
in  the  doctor,  hastily, 
"you  don't  know  what 
you  're  saying!  The  dirt 
— and  squalor — " 

"I  could  stand  .the 
squalor,"  rciilied  Joan, 
grimly,  "and  1  could  keep 
one  room  fairly  clean.  It 
would  be  only  temporar\', 
.ind  perhaps  the  long  walk 
t'i>  work  would  do  me 
good.  Honestly,  Dr. 
("■age,  I  don't  see  any 
nther  way;  and  even  that  might  not  save  enough 
to  do  much  good." 

"I  w(jn't  have  it!"  said  the  doctor,  brusquely. 

He  rose,  pacing  up  and  down  the  office.  "I  tell 
you  what."  he  said  with  forced  cheerfulness, 
"those  state  hospitals  are  not  so  bad.     I — " 

"I  'm  not  going  to  send  my  little  brother  to 
any  hospital,"  interrupted  Joan,  "if  all  he  needs 
is  air  and  sunshine  and  his  mother's  care.  I  'd 
live  in  the  worst  tenement  in  the  city  first.    He  'd 


miss  us  frightfulU'.  He  'd  miss  >ou  too.  I — " 
She  stopped  abruptly,  and  the  doctor  ceased 
his  pacing  to  look  at  her.  "Let  's  think  about  it  a 
while  longer,"  he  said  gently.  "Something  ma>' 
turn  up,  and  I  'II  look  about  for  a  cheaper  place, 
though  I  fear  it  's  useless." 

"Don't  bother,"  said  Joan,  rising.  "You  've 
bothered  enough,  and  you  never  send  a  bill  until 
my  tongue  is  tired  asking  for  it,  and  then  it  's  so 
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ridiculously  small  lli.it  I  in  ashamed  to  [jay  ii. 
1  brought  this  much  on  account  to-night." 

She  handed  him  a  crumpled  bank-note,  but  he 
thrust  it  back  almost  angrily.  "I  don't  do  any- 
thing," he  exploded,  "except  to  run  in  and  cheer 
hini  up!    If  you  want  me  to  feel  like  a  thief — " 

"It  is  I  who  am  the  thief,"  flashed  Joan;  "but 
if  you  knew  how  I — how  we  all  feel  about  you — " 

"Go  home!"  commanded  the  doctor,  sternly. 
"Go  home  to  bed.    And  don't  worry  too  much. 
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Something  's  bound  to  turn  up.  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones.  Look  here,"  he  added,  as  she  reached  the 
door,  "don't  skimp  on  hinches.    It 's  up  to  you  to 

keep  the  boat  going,  you  know.    Good  night." 

It  was  an  early  spring  that  >'ear.  The  first  warm 
days  were  breathless,  and  the  little  brother  wilted. 
Joan  still  smiled  pleasantly  at  her  customers,  but 
the  heart  beneath  her  white  shirt-waist  bore  a 
weight  that  sometimes  threatened  to  suffocate 
her.  She  was  finding  it  difficult  to  sleep,  and, 
when  she  succeeded,  her  dreams  were  disturbed 
nightmares  revolving  about  the  idea  that  she 
had  "lost  her  job."  The  weary  weeks  dragged 
by — interminable  weeks  to  Joan,  though  her 
associates  would  not  have  guessed  it.  Her  smile 
was  as  ready,  her  information  as  accurate,  her 
effort  to  please  exery  one  as  apparently  spon- 
taneous as  before.  There  came  a  Saturday  when 
she  planned  not  to  go  home  to  supper,  but  to 
spend  the  time  in  that  dreaded  south  end.  hunting 
a  room,  the  very  cheapest  room  she  could  find, 
whatever  its  locality.  The  thought  sickened  her, 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  driving  her  from  her 
purpose.  There  were  blue  circles  around  the 
little  brother's  eyes  that  morning  which  tore  her 
heart.  The  doctor  would  not  appro\-e,  but  there 
was  no  other  way.  It  was  near  closing  time  and 
Joan  was  tired,  but  she  turned  with  her  usual 
sunny  smile  at  a  touch  on  her  arm,  and  to  her" 
surprise  faced  one  of  the  boys  from  the  office. 

"Mr.  Tilton  wants  you  to  report  to  him  before 
you  leave,"  he  said  briefly;  and  the  girl,  nodding 
her  reply,  relaxed  limply  against  the  show-case. 

So  it  had  come!  She  might  have  known  that 
those  foreboding  dreams  meant  something.  It 
was  only  a  serious  offense  that  suminoned  a  girl  to 
the  director's  office;  yet — what  had  she  done? 
Was  it  possible  that  the  chaos  within  her  had  been 
reflected  in  her  conduct?  She  had  tried — so  hard — 

"Not  sick,  are  you?"  asked  a  fellow  sales-girl, 
and  Joan  pulled  herself  together  at  the  words. 

"This  early  heat  always  gets  me,"  she  explained 
hastily.  "Two  minutes  to  closing  time  now.  The 
fresh  air  's  all  I  need." 

The  words  were  reassuring,  but  the  girl  looked 
back  uneasily  as  she  moved  awa>'. 

The  director's  office  was  on  the  tenth  floor,  com- 
manding, beyond  the  chimneys  and  spires  of  the 
city,  an  inspiring  vista  of  distant  mountains  and 
refreshing  streams.  Joan  stood  lor  a  moment  in 
the  corridor,  looking  down  at  the  common,  its 
tree-tops  faintly  green,  then  at  the  blue,  blue  hills 
beyond.  Must  it  be  the  hospital  for  that  little 
brother,  she  thought  drearily,  in  place  of  those 
green  pastures  and  still  waters  she  yearned  to  give 
him?  She  turned,  squaring  her  shoulders  as  if  for 
battle,  and  knocked  on  the  director's  door. 


"Oh,  come  in,  Miss  Martin,"  he  greeted  her,  and 
motioned  to  a  .seat  which  she  did  not  take.  Per- 
haps he  noticed  that  her  capable-looking  hands 
were  not  quite  steady,  for  he  added  quickly:  "I  'm 
sorr\'  to  keep  >ou  after  hours,  but  I  ha\-e  a  letter 
here  which  concerns  you.  We  intend  to  print  it 
in  the  "Store  News,"  but  I  thought  you  'd  like  to 
show  it  to  your  jieople  first.  Sit  down  please, 
Miss  Martin." 

He  handed  her  a  letter,  and  Joan,  turning  her 
chair  a  little  toward  the  light,  read  this  astonish- 
ing communication. 

R.  H.  Grover  Co.mpanv, 
Dear  Sirs: 

This  is  the  sort  of  "complaint"  that  may  not  often 
come  your  way.  I  have  ahvays  felt;  that  if  "charge 
customers"  feel  free  to  find  fault  when  there  is  occasion, 
they  should  also  feel  free  to  commend  when  especially 
merited. 

This  morning  at  breakfast  I  was  saying  to  Mrs. 
Whitney  that  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  attentive 
sales-people  at  Grover's  is  the  young  lady  at  the  shoe 
place  on  the  ground  floor.  Standing  fronting  the  aisles, 
she  is  constantly  approached  by  customers  and  strangers 
with  a  multiplicity  of  "I  want  to  know"  questions.  And 
she  is  quite  equal  to  it  all — a  "talking-machine"  direc- 
tor\\  always  reph'ing  promptly  and  pleasantly'.  This  I 
noted  more  than  once  while  making  purchases  there. 
She  fairly  ran  back  to  the  division  where  the  articles  I 
wished  for  were  kept,  so  as  to  wait  on  every  one  and  not 
lose  a  sale.  That  is.  she  seemed  to  feel  that  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  that  makes  for  efficient 
salesmanship. 

A  satisfied  and  pleased  buyer  is  an  actual  asset — and 
this  is  where  such  an  assistant  adds  to  the  best  assets  of 
the  house.  This  is  all  1  know  of  the  young  lady,  but  I 
presume  you  can  locate  her  from  what  I  have  said  in  the 
course  of  my  "complaint"! 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  Whitnev. 

Joan  laid  down  the  letter,  raising  surprised  eyes 
to  the  director.  "Does  it  mean  me/"  she  asked,  a 
little  breathless. 

Joan's  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  just  then  the\' 
shone  with  a  certain  lambent  quality  that  held 
the  director  spellbound.  He  had  to  pull  himself 
together  to  answer  kindly:  "Is  it  so  hard.  Miss 
Martin,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us?  This  is 
the  sort  of  'complaint'  it  pays  the  firm  to  recog- 
nize. From  now  on  \"our  salarv'  will  be  increased 
to ." 

The  sum  he  mentioned  brought  the  color  pound- 
ing to  Joan's  cheeks.  For  a  moment  she  could  not 
utiderstand.  When  she  did.  when  the  truth  burst 
suddenly  upon  her,  one  picture  flashed  before  her 
vision,  like  the  beautiful  fulfilment  of  a  dreain.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  little,  white-cheeked  boy, 
standing  in  awe  before  a  bush  bending  with  purple 
blossoms.  Even  a  faint,  sweet  odor  seemed  wafted 
on  the  air  about  her.  She  brushed  her  hand 
across  her  eyes  in  a  dazed  gesture,  then  said, 
breathlessly,  "Oh,  if  you  knew — if  you  knew — " 
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and  then,  qiiitf  without  warning,  her  bright  head 
went  down  on  the  director's  desk,  and  Joan,  who 
had  schooled  herself  so  rigidly  to  control  her  feel- 
ings, was  weeping. 

It  was  another  Saturday,  some  three  months  later, 
that  Jt)an  stood  at  her  post,  alert  as  ever,  but  oc- 
casionally casting  wistful  glances  at  the  clock. 
She  was  the  same  Joan,  \et  a  close  observer  would 
have  seen  a  subtle  dilTerence.  Her  shirt-waist 
seemed,  if  possible,  a  trifle  crisper;  her  crepe  tie 
was  adjusted  with  greater  care,  and  her  smooth, 
brown  tresses  were  arranged  with  a  more  discern- 
ing hand. 

It  was  \-ery  near  to  one  o'clock,  summer 
closing  time  on  Saturdays,  and  she  w-as  to  meet 
the  doctor  and  ride  into  the  countr^■  to  see  the 
roses  that  were  blooming  redder  and  redder  in  the 
little    brother's   cheeks.      These   e.\cursions    had 


come  to  be  a  part  of  ever\-  week.  To  Joan,  those 
dips  into  the  country  seemed  a  foretaste  of  heaven; 
to  the  doctor  they  were  as  a  bit  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  So  Joan  glanced  at  the  clock,  but  turned 
with  her  old  accustomed  smile  at  a  voice  behind 
her. 

"Well,  did  your  mother  like  my  letter?" 

Joan  stared  amazed  into  the  face  of  a  white- 
haired  stranger;  then,  in  a  flash,  understand- 
ing came,  and  her  hand  shot  out  in  a  welcoming 
gesture. 

"You  're  Mr.  Whitney?  I  guess  she  did  like  it! 
She  cried  1  How  can  I  ever  thank  you?  I  've 
saved  a  copy  of  the  'Store  News'  for  you,  with 
your  letter  printed  in  it.     Do  }'ou  know — " 

.And  then  across  that  shining  show-case,  a  show- 
case filled  with  pri>sair  things  like  shoe-strings, 
the  white-haired  stranger  heard  the  story  of  the 
little  brother. 


OW  (JdltS 


V.  '\e  shure  heard  the  sthory  how  Danit'l  Mulcay 

-ost  the  tail  of  his  coat. 
'T  is  as  mournful  a  tale  as  some  tragedy  play 

That  that  Shakespeare  man  wrote, 
Where  they  murthers  each  other  until  all  the  folk 
Are  kilt,  an'  the  cabin  goes  up  in  blue  smoke. 

Ye  never  have  heard  it?     Why  where  were  ve  born? 

Not  in  Bally  .M'Cleugh! 
I  've  been  hearin'  the  tale  how  that  new  coat  got  torn 

Since  me  first  tooth  come  through. 
Yc  've  heard  an'  forgot  it,  not  bein'  like  me 
Retentixe  of  knowledge  to  any  degree. 

This  coat  of  Mulcay's  was  like  any  ould  coat 

Y'e  'd  meet  walkin'  around, 
Till  ye  come  to  the  tails;  it  's  of  them  ye  'd  take  note, 

l'~or  they  dragged  on  the  ground. 
An'  tradition  still  says  that  bould  Dan  had  to  pay 
Some  ten  shillin's  exthray  to  have  them  that  way. 


Ye  know,  without  tellin',  that  pride  is  a  sin; 

It  is  wan  of  the  se\en. 
Which,  if  ye  have  wid  ye,  they  won't  let  ye  in 

When  ye  gets  up  to  Heaven. 
.'\n'  IMuIcay  was  prouder  by  far  of  that  coat 
Than  he  was  of  his  house  or  his  pig  or  his  goat. 
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lie  hail  iK'en  to  the  rhristi'iiiti'  dnwii  al  I  )iivct'n 

Of  his  wife's  sister's  twins, 
All'  was  CDiiiin'  back  home,  an'  jest  half-way  between 

I  lis  own  hfUise  an'  Tom  Flyiin's 
He  met  wid  some  Little  Folk  havin'  a  spree; 
I  le  says  there  were  thirty  or  forty,  maybe. 

Now  Danny  iiuiled  himself  to  jinc  in. 

No  one  sayin'  him  nay. 
(He  'd  a  right  to  remember  what  happened  Mike  Qiiinn 

When  he  did  that  wan  day! 
Mike  made  his  escape  wid  the  loss  of  his  hat. 
But  he  looked  like  he  'd  fit  wid  a  Kilkenny  cat!) 

There  was  nothin'  excitin',  so,  wishin'  to  aid 

The  committee  on  sport, 
Dann>-  dhrew  off  his  coat,  made  a  low  how,  an'  said: 

"May  it  now  plase  the  court 
Is  there  any  wan  here,  wid  the  pluck  of  a  goat. 
Who  'd  be  likin'  to  thread  on  the  tail  of  me  coat?" 

Wan  little  ould  fellah,  the  size  of  me  thumb. 

In  the  crowd  sthandin'  by 
Took  a  sthep  or  two  forward,  as  if  he  would  come, — 

Shu  re  he  had  a  bad  eye. 
That  fellah! — an  givin'  a  grunt  like  a  shoat, 
He  deliberately  throd  on  the  tail  of  the  coat! 


That  so  'stonished  Danny  his  eyeballs  popped  out; 

But  he  says  to  the  elf: 
".■\rrah  now,  ye  spalpeen!  what  are  ye  about? 

Be  off  wid  yerself !" 
But  the  ould  chap  stood  still  as  if  hearin'  no  word; 
Then  Dan  twitched  the  coat,  but  the  thing  never  stirred 
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Then  the  lad  began  swcllin',  to  Danny's  surprise. 

An'  he  grew  an'  he  grew, 
An'  kept  gettin'  bigger  an'  bigger  in  size. 

Till  his  head  sthuck  up  through 
The  tops  of  the  trees;  all  the  while  wid  his  toe 
He  sthood  firm  on  the  tail  of  the  coat  down  below. 


Dan's  hair  shot  up  sthraight  on  his  head  like  the  quill 

On  an  old  hedgehog's  back. 
He  tried  to  cry  out.  but  he  had  to  kape  still, 

For  his  tongue  would  n't  clack. 
But  he  gave  a  great  wrench,  an'  the  coat-tail  gave  way. 
An'  thev  found  it  there,  snarled  round  a  root,  the  next  day. 


Now  thi.s  sthory  taches  that  Satan  will  set 

Pitfalls  for  us  all ; 
An'  likewise  it  shows  that  ye  safely  can  bet 

That  pride  has  a  fall. 
Moreover,  remember  what  happened  Mulcay 
When  ye  're  talkin'  wid  sthrangers,  an'  never  get  gay! 
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By   SAMl  l-.l.   SlOVll.l.K.    \\i. 

AuUior  of  "Boy  Scouu  in  the  WilUerness" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   PREVIOl'S   INSTALMENTS 

jiM  Dt)NR<;As'.  ilif  liifiilKT-ktns.  lias  a  wontlrrful  collection  of  Rcms.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts 
llial  a  hliie  pearl  (lie  si^e  of  a  certain  pink  peail  «liiili  lie  owns  woulil  be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  pay  that  sum  lor  siuli  a  [kmH.  but  thai  no  sMi  h  pearl  ha.s  ever  e.\i8te<l.  Joe  ("outeau.  the  Indian  boy,  contra- 
ilicts  this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy.  visited  with  his  uncle.  Ihe  sliuman.  or 
medicine-man.  of  his  trilR-.  There  his  uncle  found  a  (treat  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  strwun  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
the  hunting-ground  ol  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  Uirgcst  of  known  carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that 
he  can  liml  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend 
Will  Bright  will  make  Ihe  trip,  to  finance  it.  Ctld  Jud  .Vlams,  who  has  trajiped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of 
Ihe  plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  .Vnother  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  parly,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose 
the  oni"  who  shows  most  santi  anfl  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  (iarnes  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  coinjiele.  The 
iki\  ol  ihe  games  comes,  and  after  a  number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  everything  finally  turns  on  the  mile  run. 
l-redilie  I'erkins.  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  hnally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously 
elected  to  the  vacant  place  among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  The  boys  make  the  journey  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  .\t  Puget  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  Bear,  and.  after  many  adventures,  reach 
Akotan.  the  Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  ihey  meet  Joe's  great-uncle  the  shuman.  At  Akotan  they  live  for 
some  weeks  in  the  guest-lodge,  and  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  preparation  for  the  tests  of  courage  which  they  must 
pass  before  they  can  journey  to  tjoreloi.  the  Island  of  the  Bear.  They  take  part  in  a  sea-lion  round-up.  and  Jud 
by  a  cool  shot  saves  Will  from  a  siKklen  and  <leadly  danger.  Will  qiialif'ies  for  the  joiirne\'  to  Gorehii  b\'  hunting 
and  killing  a  sea-otter  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  slorni:  and  Jud.  b\  killing  old  Three-tors,  the  man-eating  grizzly 
heir.  Frerl  has  a  desfierate  ad\'entiire  with  ihe  walrus  herd  and  siives  the  life  of  old  Negouac  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
Fiack  in  the  interior  of  the  islantl  ihey  see  the  Malimut.  as  the  natives  call  a  mammoth  fro/en  in  the  i:lacier.  and 
Will  has  a  narrow  escape. 


CIIAIMI  U    XI 

CiORELOI 

At  last  raiiip  tlio  niv;ht  when  the  Argonauts  were 
again  taken  liy  llaidahn  in  the  lorlge  nf  the  great 
chief.  .Ml  that  liay  ihey  had  reniainerl  fasting 
in  ihe  tepee.  The  liear-rlaws.  too.  had  lieen  taken 
from  their  necks  Ity  their  original  owners.  Kaih 
one  whispered  as  he  did  so,  "I  take  mine  to  make 
room  for  thine."  Once  again  they  passed  through 
the  jaws  of  the  serpent  and  stood  before  the  shu- 
man. At  either  end  of  the  lodge  hung  swinging 
braziers,  anri  in  them  smoldered  pine-knots  which 
burned  witii  a  dull  red  glow.  In  the  center  of  the 
lodge  bla/.ed  a  fire  of  driftwood  whose  flames 
flickered  iii>  in  sparkles  of  blue  and  green.  In 
front  of  the  fire  on  the  raised  couch  covererl  with 
•heaped-iip  skins  sat  the  shuman.  Shrouded  in 
the  shadows,  the  shifting  flames  now  showed,  now 
hid,  the  stern  aquiline  face,  the  snowy  hair,  and 
the  dark,  glowing  eyes.  From  somewhere  in 
the  background  came  the  maddening  lilt  and  beat 
of  magic  drums.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
tingling  scent  of  some  strange  perfume  burning 
in  the  braziers.  As  the  Argonauts  stoixl  waiting 
for  the\-  knew  not  what,  the  fasting,  the  throb  of 
the  drums,  and  the  slow  edd>ing  clouds  of  in- 
cense made  the  blood  drum  in  their  temples. 
Will  found  himself  feeling  as  if  all  that  he  had 
known  and  done  were  dreams  and  that  now  for 


the  first  time  he  was  about  to  awake  into  real 
life.  Fred  was  shaking  and  trembling  all  over, 
and  beads  of  sxveat  showed  on  the  faces  of  e\en 
old  Jud  and  the  impassive  Joe.  Just  when  it 
seemed  to  Fred  as  if  his  brain  would  burst  if  the 
music  kept  on  and  his  heart  would  break  if  it 
stopped,  there  came  a  silence  so  sudden  that  it 
was  like  a  blow.  It  was  broken  b\-  the  voice  of 
the  great  chief.  The  slow  deep  tones  rang  like 
some  heavy  bell  tolling  underground  as  he  in- 
toned what  was  evidently  a  formula  of  the 
initiation. 

"Who  would  fare  to  Goreloi,  the  Island  of  the 
Bear?"  and  his  voice  dropped  with  a  crash  on 
the  last  word.  Haidahn,  Negouac,  Tilgarda,  .Ako- 
tan, .Aliinak,  Saanak,  three  others  unknown  to 
the  Argonauts,  and,  last  of  all.  Will  stepped 
forvvard. 

"By  what  token  come  ye?"  boomed  the  great 
voice  again.  Rach  candidate  in  silence  stretched 
forth  the  claw  which  he  wore. 

"Who  vouches  for  these  others?"  questioned 
the  chief  again,  as  Jud  and  Joe  and  Fred  were 
pushed  forward. 

"I,"  said  Tilgarda.  the  liear-himlcr  putting  his 
hand  on  Jiid's  shoulders. 

"I,"  echoed  Negouac,  his  huge  arm  encircling 
Fred,  and  "I,"  shouted  Saanak,  towering  above 
Joe. 

Around  the  neck  of  each  of  them,  as  they  came. 
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the  shuman  clasped  a  bear-claw,  repeating  the 
same  invocation  which  Will  had  heard,  "Be  brave, 
be  bra\'e,  be  brave." 

A  long  silence  followed  as  the  party  stood  in  a 
circle  around  the  shuman,  who,  with  closed  eyes, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the\-  were  th(;re. 
Again  the  drums  throbbed  in  the  darkness  and 
the  wavering  incense  clouds  floated  up  from  the 
biaziers.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by 
Saanak.  The  tawny-haired  giant  had  stood 
motionless  with  closed  eyes  ever  since  the  claw 
had  been  clasped  around  Joe's  neck.  Then  his 
great  body  began  to  quiver  and  shake.  He 
stepped  out  of  the  circle  until  he  stood  directly 
before  the  shuman,  who  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. 

"Thou  and  I,  O  Great  Chief,"  he  half-chanted, 
"travel  soon,  far  and  far  into  the  darkness." 
liaidahn  made  as  if  to  stop  him,  but  Saanak 
motioned  him  back.  "To-night  is  my  night  of 
power,"  he  went  on. 

"He  's  fey,"  muttered  Jud,  to  the  awe-stricken 
lioys.  "I  've  seen  Norse  sailors  taken  that  way 
before.  Just  before  they  die  the  second  sight 
comes  on  them." 

"Oh,  ye  Free  People,  to-night  thou  shalt  see 
what  never  man  saw  before.  Be  brave,  be  bra\'e, 
when  that  ye  face  the  Eyes  of  Death,"  and  the 
strained  voice  of  the  overwrought  man  broke  and 
quavered. 

Slowly  the  great  chief  rose  and  threw  back  the 
mantle  with  which  he  had  shaded  his  face. 

"Peace,  thou  overburdened  one,"  he  said. 
"Life  conies  and  goes  from  the  dark  into  the  dark. 
It  behooves  us  who  wear  the  claw  to  show  others 
liow  to  live  and,  if  need  be,  how  to  die,"  and  with 
a  gesture  of  his  hand  toward  the  doorway,  he  sig- 
naled that  the  ceremony  was  o\'er.  In  single  file 
the  party  passed  out,  leaving  the  shuman  alone 
with  Haidahn.  The  silence  outside  was  broken 
by  the  irrepressible  Jud. 

"When  do  we  eat?"  he  said;  "I  have  n't  had 
anything  since  1812." 

Negouac,  knowing  the  old  man's  appetite, 
grinned  and  disappeared.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  back  again,  loaded  down  with  the  wo\'en  bas- 
kets of  the  tribe,  filled  to  overflowing  with  food. 
Half  an  hour  later  every  basket  was  empt>'. 
After  making  sure  of  this,  Jud  wiped  his  mouth 
and  got  up  with  some  difficulty. 

"Let  's  go,"  he  said. 

Led  by  Negouac,  the  whole  party  filed  down  to 
the  shore,  where  they  found  the  great  war-canoe 
of  the  tribe  waiting  for  them,  with  the  shuman 
and  Haidahn  seated  in  the  stern.  Saanak  strode 
ahead  and  took  his  place  in  the  far  bow.  Negouac 
and  the  Argonauts  crouched  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  craft,  while  the  other  six  paddled. 


Across  the  sky,  half  lighted  all  night  long  with  the 
rays  of  the  hidden  sun,  a  wan  half-moon  showed 
like  a  ghost  now  and  then  through  a  drift  of  clouds 
dri%'en  by  a  wind  too  high  to  lie  felt  on  earth  or  sea. 
As  the  sky  darkened,  a  great  arc  of  light  spanned 
the  western  horizon.  Then  a  ghostly  procession 
of  dull  reds,  tender  greens,  and  strange  blues  un- 
known to  earth  flickered  across  the  sk>-  in  colora 
of  such  unearthly  beauty  that  even  the  Indians 
stopped  their  paddling  to  look.  •  Again,  great 
streamers  would  wave  and  snap  in  curtains  of 
color  athwart  the  sky,  as  if  blown  by  winds  be- 
yond the  world.  Yet  neither  in  nor  under  the 
silent  sky  was  there  a  soitnd.  (  ■r.uliially  all  the 
colors  blended  into  a  great  flaming  arch  which 
spanned  and  lighted  the  whole  western  horizon. 
Shimmering  waves  of  different  colors  flashed  across 
the  arch  until  it  looked  like  a  wavering  rainbow  of 
the  night. 

"The  lights  of  the  north,"  muttered  Negouac  to 
Jud,  who  sat  nearest  to  him.  "Never  before  have 
I  seen  them  show  like  this  in  summer.  They 
foretell  some  great  happening." 

"Probably  they  foretell  that  it  's  goin'  to  rain," 
returned  the  practical  Jud. 

Shrouded  in  his  hea\-\-  mantle,  the  great  chief 
crouched  in  the  stern  with  his  steering-paddle  and 
set  the  course  of  the  canoe  toward  the  middle  of 
the  flaming  arch.  In  a  few  minutes  the  northern 
'lights  dimmed  and  passed,  until  once  again  there 
was  only  sea  and  sky  and  the  pallid  gleam  of  the 
setting  moon.  In  the  east  the  dark  clouds  massed, 
hiding  the  light  of  the  unseen  sun.  Overhead  the 
whole  sky  seemed  to  be  moving  and  marching. 
Still  no  breath  of  air  stirred  the  water.  Across 
smooth  swells  like  black  satin  the  great  war-craft 
cut  its  way,  driven  by  the  powerful  beats  of  the 
swinging  paddles.  Then  the  air  became  heavy. 
The  fl\ing  clouds  seemed  to  hover  closer  to  the 
sea. 

All  at  once  the  black  water  broke  ahead  of  them 
into  a  foam  of  fire  and  the  whole  sea  seemed  to  be 
full  of  prisoned  flames,  while  the  water  dripped 
from  the  lifted  paddles  in  a  spray  of  lambent  fire. 
Then  the  air  became  more  tense.  Little  crackles 
of  sound,  like  the  rustling  of  silk  or  the  snapping 
of  rubber  bands,  could  be  heard.  The  boys  felt 
their  skins  tingling  and  their  hair  seemed  to  stiffen 
and  crackle.  Suddenly,  from  where  the  muffled 
figure  of  the  great  chief  showed  black  and  motion- 
less, a  ball  of  fire  appeared  on  the  very  end  of  the 
up-curved  stern.  Without  a  sound,  it  rolled  along 
the  gunwale  and  then,  with  a  light,  swaying  move- 
ment, leaped  through  the  air  and  seemed  to  perch 
and  balance  on  the  head  of  the  motionless  chief. 

"St.  Elmo's  fire!"  muttered  Jud. 

"The  corpse-candle!"  croaked  old  Saanak,  from 
his  end.    "It  lights  you  and  me  into  the  dark,  O 
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Great  Chief;  Init  not  ycl,"  he  went  on.  "Last 
iiiuhl  my  fetch  s.iid  In  me,  'Beware  (jf  the  sheep 
of  the  inounlaitis,'  "  and  Saanak's  voice  iliecl 
away  into  incoherent  miitterinns. 

"What  floes  he  mean  by  his  'fetch'?"  whisjicred 
Frecl,  to  Jiid. 

"That 's  the  N'orse  blood  showing,"  returned  the 
old  man.  "A  'fetch'  is  a  kind  of  guardian  spirit. 
The>'  say  it 's  a  sign  of  death  to  see  or  hear  one.  I 
think,  myself,  he  's  crazy — or  half  crazy,  anyhow 
— with  his  corpse-candles  and  fetches  and  second- 
sight.      No  one  ever — ■" 

Jiid's  voice  dieil  away  in  a  gasp  as  the  fire-ball 
leaped  from  the  head  of  theshunian.  ran  along  the 
row  of  up-lifted  paddles  like  a  living  thing,  and 
landed  swaying  and  flaring  on  the  shaggy  head  of 
Saanak.  As  it  leaped,  the  gianf  raised  his  hand 
as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  Instantly,  from  e%'er>' 
linger  streamed  a  blue  flame.  Then  tiny  fire- 
balls, like  will-o'-the-wisps,  showed  from  cver>' 
exposed  point  in  the  lioat.  The  l«)\'s'  faci-s  were 
lighted  up  by  lliiid  lire  that  seemed  to  pour  like 
water  off  lluir  hcids  with  a  low,  crackling  sound. 
Then,  as  suildenU-  as  it  came,  the  flames  were 
gone,  the  tingling  and  the  snapping  died  away, 
and  only  the  phosphorescent  water  showed  that 
some  unseen  electric  storm  had  Ix-en  raging 
around  the  flying  craft.  Through  it  all,  not  a 
paddler  had  skipped  a  stroke.  Wearers  of  the 
bear-claw,  all,  they  scorned  to  show  'any  sign  of 
fear,  whatever  lay  before  them.  Gradual!)-  the 
gleaming  water  dimmed,  although  e\ery  ripple 
from  the  flashing  paddles  still  showed  a  heart  of 
lire. 

On  and  on  the  speeding  boat  moved  over  the 
still  water.  Although  the  electric  storm  had 
passed,  there  still  remained  a  certain  feeling  as  of 
tense  expectancy. 

"I  ain't  no  second-sigh ter,"  muttered  Jud,  to 
Negouac,  "but  you  mark  my  words— somelhin's 
goin'  to  happen  on  this  vo\age." 

The  old  chief  nodded  his  head.  Even  as  he  did 
so,  the  boat  seemed  to  strike  something  soft  and 
heavy,  which  ga%e  and  nioscd  under  the  blow. 
InstantU'  there  was  a  light  jarring,  grating  sound, 
anri,  for  >'arfls  and  yards  around  the  craft,  the 
water  seemed  tilled  with  a  mass  of  white,  writhing 
snakes.  Even  as  the  .Argonauts  and  that  tested 
crew  U«>ked  on  aghast,  the  grating,  gnawing  sound 
at  the  bottom  of  ihi' war-craft  increased.  Sudflenly 
iheri'  shot  into  the  air  vast,  twisting  tentacles, 
li\i(l  and  pale  in  the  half-light.  Some  of  them  were 
as  thick  around  as  a  man's  body.  .All  were  set 
thick  with  sucking  disks,  some  as  large  as  a  saucer, 
set  with  hooks,  curved  and  shar|(  as  the  claws  of  a 
tiger.  Higher  and  higher  the  fierce  streamers 
towered.  Then  they  bent  inward,  while  their  tips 
qjivered  and  shot  forv'^rd  like  hunting  snakes. 


CrunchingK'  the  disks  contracteil  against  the  skin 
sides  of  the  bidarka  and  the  sharp  claws  turned  in- 
ward, piercing  the  lough  hide  until  the  streamers 
Were  locked  and  weldc-d  against  the  side,  holding 
the  boat  as  if  in  a  vice.  Some  of  the  tentacles 
flowed  along  the  outstretched  [addles,  and  one 
twisted  around  the  silent  figure  in  the  stern — the 
great  chief  himself.  Red  stains  showed  through 
his  rolx-;  but  before  even  Haidahn  could  reach 
him,  he  h.id  drawn  a  keen  little  ax  of  tempered 
copper  from  his  belt,  and,  with  swift  tierce  blows, 
hacked  through  the  tentacle  which  rested  on  the 
gunwale.  Then  began  a  battle  such  as  few  li\  ing 
men  have  ever  fought.  The  Argonauts  gripjied 
their  rifles  and  lired  shot  after  shot  into  the  livid 
network  which  surroundt-d  the  boat  and  filled  the 
water  on  all  sides.  The  bullets  wasted  themselves 
as  if  shot  into  rubber,  leaving  no  mark,  and  in  a 
moment  Jud  and  the  boys  discarded  their  useless 
guns  and,  like  the  Indians,  fought  with  their  light 
belt-axes. 

"What  is  it!  What  is  it!"  gasped  Fred,  as  he 
hackitl  desperately  at  one  of  the  slimy,  fatal 
tongues  that  licked  out  toward  him  across  the  side 
of  the  boat. 

"The  Kraken!  The  Krakeii!"  shouted  Saanak, 
from  the  Imjw. 

"It  's  the  great  S(|uid,  the  devil-fish!  "  panted 
Jud,  "the  largest  fish  in  the  sea.  They  live  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  usually.  I  've  heard  tell  ot 
ihem.  but  thought  it  was  just  sailors'  yarns.  If 
I  ever  live  through  this,  I  'II  believe  anything," 
and  he  chopped  with  all  his  might  at  a  horrid 
rubbery  bulk  that  writhed  near  by. 

All  around  them  the  sea  seemed  a  mass  of  lash- 
ing, livid  sea-snakes,  as  more  and  more  tentacles 
of  the  squid  thrust  themselves  toward  the  surface. 
It  was  evident  that  the  fight  with  this  monster 
from  the  unknown  depths  was  to  the  death.  Al- 
ready most  of  the  party  were  bleeding  from  the 
tearing  touch  of  the  armed  disks  that  had  piercwl 
their  flesh  before  they  could  sever  a  clutching 
tentacle.  Haidahn  and  Negouac  guarded  the 
great  chief,  who  fought  for  himself  that  night  like 
the  great  warrior  he  had  once  been.  Saanak 
worked  his  way  down  from  the  bow  so  as  to  Iw 
clo.ser  to  Joe,  calling  out  words  of  encouragement 
and  strange  old  Norse  battle-cries,  his  red  hair  and 
beard  streaming  out  like  one  of  the  \  ikings  of  old. 
Mack  to  back,  Will  and  Joe  fought  the  twining 
si  reamers  which  wa\(fl  in  the  air  above  them  or 
tried  to  tangle  their  feet  from  beneath.  Suddenly 
a  great  tentacle  wound  around  the  middle  of 
Jud's  bixly,  even  as  he  struck  at  another  which 
licked  at  his  feel.  Before  he  could  cut  himself 
loose,  he  was  dragged  to  the  farther  gunwale  of  the 
Ixiat.  .At  his  dreadful  cry  of  despair,  Fred  turned 
and,  quick  as  a  flash,  was  at  his  side,  hacking  with 
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his  belt-ax  in  one  hand  and  slashing  with  a  long 
keen  hunting-knife  in  the  other  at  the  twining, 
sucking  band  that  was  draining  the  old  trapper's 
ver>-  life-blood.  The  boy  wrought  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  haste  and  managed  to  sever  the  fatal 
belt  just  in  time.  The  armed  disks  dropped  off 
his  body  and  Jiid  pitched  for\\ard  on  his  side, 
faint  and  sick  fR)ni  the  loss  of  blood. 

"1  'm  obleeged  to  you,  son,"  he  panted  faintly. 
"This  sea-devil  is  some  fast  worker,  but — " 

Jud's  words  died  away  in  a  gasp  of  horror,  while 
a  little  involuntary  moan  ran  through  the  groups 
of  fighting  men.  The  twisted  tentacles  nearest 
the  boat  had  suddenly  drawn  apart,  and  from  the 
depths  of  the  dark  water  appeared  a  head  of  such 
horror  as  surely  never  living  man  looked  upon  be- 
fore. Larger  than  the  largest  hogshead,  it  was  of 
a  ghastly  white,  studded  with  sharp  claws,  like 
those  with  which  the  sucking-disks  were  set.  In 
the  middle  was  a  vast  parrot-like  beak,  large 
enough  to  engulf  a  man  and  which  gnashed  hor- 
ribly at  the  sight  of  its  prey.  It  was  the  hating, 
horrible  eyes,  however,  which  were  the  crowning 
fearfulness  of  this  Medusa  head.  Lidless,  of  an 
inky,  unfathomable  black,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
wells  of  hatred,  they  held  an  expression  of  malig- 
nancy which  the  eyes  of  no  earth-born  creature 
ever  even  approached.  The  vast  demon  of  the 
undersea  had  come  up  to  see  what  was  baffling  his 
serpent  horde.  Set  on  either  side  of  the  cylindrical 
head,  which  turned  e\er>'  way  on  a  neck  of  gristle, 
the  vast  eyes  nearly  touched  at  their  side  edges, 
And  glared  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  men  in 
front  of  them  with  a  gaze  of  fearful  intelligence. 
Not  a  man  even  of  that  tested  crew  could  bear 
their  gaze  unmox-ed. 

"The  Eyes  of  Death!  The  Eyes  of  Death!" 
shouted  Saanak. 

Then  in  the  half-light  the  wasted  figure  of  the 
great  chief  stepped  forth  and  stood  stark  and  tall 
among  his  cowering  followers.  Beyond  the  broken 
water  and  the  writhing  tentacles,  he  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  vast  dark  mass  that  seemed  to 
be  nearing  the  boat  rapidly.  For  an  instant  the 
steady  eyes  of  the  man  looked  into  the  terrible 
eyes  of  the  devil-fish.  A  current  of  courage  seemed 
to  pass  from  that  undaunted  figure  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  band.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  shuman's  mighty  voice. 

"Back  to  thy  darkness,  O  Demon  of  the  Sea!" 
it  thundered;  "even  now  thy  fate  o'ertakes  thee." 

As  he  spoke,  the  streamers  of  livid  flesh  writhed 
away  from  the  boat  and  shot  over  the  side.  The 
malignant  intelligence  back  of  the  fierce  eyes  had 
realized  that  it  was  the  men  against  whom  the  at- 
tack must  be  made.  Against  them  the  great  tent- 
acles concentrated.  It  seemed  impossible  that  all 
of  the  party  could  escape  from  the  living  net  of 


twining  serpents  that  mo\'ed  forward  to  enmesh 
the  shrinking  bodies  in  the  boat.  Nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  canoe  the  great  head  itself  moved, 
until  the  ghastly  beak  gnashed  and  lipped  at  the 
ver>"  gunwale.  One  death-pale  streamer  shot  up 
from  the  sea  to\\'ard  the  shuman,  as  he  stood  erect 
and  motionless  looking  out  over  the  water.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  stale  musk.  The 
fatal  eyes  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Not  only  the 
tips  of  the  tentacles  were  in  the  boat,  but  the  thick 
trunks  themselves,  until  the  men  seemed  stand- 
ing in  a  mass  of  li\id  coils  which  only  needed  to 
tighten  to  drag  them  down  into  the  dark  water. 

Suddenly,  so  close  that  the  boat  was  almost 
swamped,  a  vast  jaw  shot  up  out  of  the  water, 
studded  with  sharp,  enormous  teeth.  The  sea 
boiled,  and  up.  and  up,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  expanse  of  twisting  coils,  came  the  head  of  a 
.  monster  whale. 

"Cachalot!  Cachalot!"  almost  sobbed  Jud. 
"He  feeds  on  them  sea-devils." 

Almost  beside  the  boat,  right  in  the  faces  of  the 
astounded  crew,  gapped  the  vast  cavern  of  the 
sperm-whale's  jaws.  He  alone,  the  unafraid  king 
of  the  sea,  fears  nothing  that  swims  or  floats  or 
crawls  in  or  on  the  water  or  the  unknown  ,sea-floor 
below.  On  the  devil-fish,  the  great  squid  of  the 
unknown  reaches  of  the  ocean,  the  insatiable 
nightmares  of  the  sea,  the  cachalot  feeds.  They 
■  alone  are  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  vast  appetite 
of  the  these  whales,  among  the  hugest  mammals 
now  li\ing.  So  close  to  the  boat  were  the  great 
jaws  that  the  enormous,  conical,  sharp-pointed 
teeth  could  be  plainly  seen.  They  were  several 
inches  apart,  fitting  into  sockets  in  the  upper  jaw, 
instead  of  meeting  opposing  teeth  as  in  the  case 
of  the  orca.  The  cachalot's  enormous  head  was 
shaped  abo\e  like  a  rounded  box  and  was  nearly 
a  third  of  its  entire  length,  which  Jud  afterward 
estimated  at  well  over  sixty  feet.  From  its  single 
blow-hole,  it  spouted  water  in  a  small,  bushy 
spout.  With  a  sweep  of  its  great  flukes  and  a 
twist  of  its  small  flippers,  the  black  head  surged 
through  the  tangle  of  tentacles  toward  that  livid 
and  awful  head  that  was  peering  over  the  edge  of 
the  boat.  The  male\-olent  eyes  recognized  in- 
stantly the  presence  of  the  one  sea-dweller  which 
the  great  squid  fears.  Instantly  the  foaming 
water  was  blackened  by  jets  of  the  sepia  which 
all  squids  discharge  to  mask  their  retreat  when 
fleeing.  With  a  movement  quick  as  the  snap  of  a 
whip,  every  tentacle,  including  those  which  had 
been  mutilated  by  the  axes  and  knives  of  the  crew, 
were  drawn  back  upon  themselves.  Instantly  the 
vast  cephalopod  hurled  itself  through  the  sea  by 
shooting  a  jet  of  water  out  of  a  hole  in  its  grisly- 
neck.  In  a  second  it  was  fifty  yards  away  from 
the  boat.    Swift  as  its  movement  had  been,  it  was 
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toil  late.  The  cachalot  is  among  the  fleetest  of  the 
whuli-s.  Swerxiiit;  il.s  enoniioiis  ImkIv  wiih  .i 
plunge  that  nearly  engulfed  the  hidarka,  lliei;i.int 
maninial  rushi-d  like  an  avalanche  ihroui^h  the 
inky.nuisk-sceniifl  w.iier.  In.m  instant  the  enor- 
mous jaws  had  (iriiiiM'*!  thelHxKof  the  retreating 
.s(|uiil.  Iniinedi.itely  the  lilack.  l)l(Hkeii-sha|Hfl 
head  of  the  wh.ile  was  envelopeti  in  a  smother  of 
tearing,  ren<liiig.  sucking  tentacles,  while  the  great 
hooked  beak  gn.ished  in  vain  against  the  tons  of 
l.iiigi'<l  JKine  .ind  liluhlH-r  that  s;iw>-<l   their  way 


in  a  most  workmanlike  manner,  until  tlie\'  were 
alile  to  gri|)  the  hody  of  the  s<|uid  at  its  center. 
Then  <K-curretl  a  fearsome  thing.  l-"roni  out  of  thi- 
hooked  beak  sonndi-d  an  unearthly  voice.  :\i 
lirsl  ii  growled  and  moani-d  in  a  tone  half-animal, 
half-human.  Then,  as  the  faiiged  jaws  of  the 
cachalot  pierced  fleeper  through  the  tough  hliers. 
it  ros«-  to  a  raving  shriek  of  madness  and  fury  in- 
des«Til)al>ly  horrilile.  Slowly  the  cachalot's  teelli 
I)icrce<l  to  the  ver>'  heart  of  the  tough.  grisK  . 
gel.iiinous  mass.    The  crew  had  one  last  glimpse 
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steadiK  through  the  tangle  of  twining  tentacles. 
As  they  writhed  and  locked  in  a  great  straining 
white  mass,  it  seemed  ;us  if  the  whale  would  be 
smothered  and  strangled.  No  created  creature 
could  apparently  withstand  the  tremendous  pres- 
sure of  the  twining  cables  of  horn-bound  muscle. 
From  the  frail  craft  the  little  party  watchefl  the 
contest  at  first  in  sili-nce.  When  it  seemed  as  if 
the  cachalot  might  siill  be  worsted,  old  Jud  could 
stand  the  strain  no  longer. 

"Go  it.  whale!"  he  pi|icd,  hopping  up  and  dciwn 
on  one  leg  in  his  excitement.  "My  money  's  on 
you!  Bite  him,  chew  him  up!  Uon't  let  him  get 
no  s«rangU'-hold  on  you!" 

The  cachalot  seemed  to  need  no  encouragement 
nor  to  have  any  misgivings.  In  spite  of  the  lock- 
ing coils,  the  great  jaws  opened  and  closed  and 
sawed  their  way  through  tentacle  after  tentacle, 


of  terrible  eyes  Hashing  from  out  a  corpse-white 
face.  Then,  with  a  crash  of  its  flukes,  the  great 
wh.ile  sounded  and  di\  ed  down  to  finish  his  titanic 
meal  in  the  depths  below. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  The  whole  scene 
had  been  like  a  nightmare.  Only  floating  frag- 
ments and  white  sections  of  the  tentacles  were 
left  to  prove  the  reality  of  what  they  had  seen. 
The  shunian  gave  the  signal  to  proceed,  anrl 
again  the  stead>'  beat  of  the  paddles  soundixl 
as  the  long  l)irlarka  shot  fonvard.  No  one  of  the 
party  but  bore  the  marks  of  the  battle  and  the 
gashes  which  told  of  the  touch  of  the  deadl>' 
sucking  disks  of  the  tentacles. 

There  was  not  a  sound  except  the  splash  of  the 
paddles.  After  this  life-and-death  battle  the  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  no  one  spoke  or  wished  to  speak. 
The  long,  lean  craft  sped  o\'er  the  sea  under  the 
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rh>  ihinical  beat  of  the  paddles.  .As  the  sun  showed 
above  the  horizon,  all  around  was  sea  and  sky. 
Nowhere  was  there  any  sight  of  land  or  visible 
marks  or  ranges  b>'  which  to  steer  their  course. 
Yet  without  compass,  the  shuman  in  the  stern 
steered  unerringly  toward  the  distant  horizon. 
.•\t  last  far  away,  where  the  sky's  rim  touched  the 
sea,  sho'ved  what  seemed  to  be  a  bank  of  fleecy 
clouds.  As  they  came  nearer,  the  white  mass 
towered  higher  and  higher,  like  a  huge  castle, 
with  turrets  and  battlements  of  fleecy  cloud  and 
floating  mist.  Straight  toward  this  white  bulk 
the  bidarka  dro\-e;  and  as  the  bank  grew  higher 
and  higher  above  the  horizon,  the  Argonauts  sud- 
denly realized  that  they  were  looking  upon  land 
shrouded  in  clouds  and  mist.  A  murmur  went 
all  around  the  boat. 

"Goreloi!  Goreloi!"  the  whisper  ran,  and  the 
faces  of  the  weary  crew  brightened  as  if  lighted  by 
the  rising  sun.  To  them  it  was  one  of  the  For- 
tunate Islands  where  for  blessed  days  and  weeks 
they  would  taste  strange,  unknown  delights. 
.\s  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the  outlines  of 
the  whole  island  were  visible.  It  had  a  mean 
width  of  some  twenty-fi\e  miles.  Set  in  the 
middle  of  chill  and  frozen  seas,  there  seemed  to 
lie  no  reason  for  the  mass  of  clouds  and  mist 
which  hid  its  e.vpanse  nor  for  the  glimpses  of 
radiant  green  which  showed  here  and  there. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  as  the  long 
war-craft  reached  the  rim  of  Goreloi.  As  far  as 
eye  could  see,  great  buttresses  and  black  basalt 
cliffs  a  hundred  feet  high  guarded  the  whole 
island  coast.  At  their  base  were  massed  tangles 
of  fanged  reefs  and  rocks,  against  which  the  surf 
broke  and  boomed.  Old  Jud  viewed  this  men- 
acing coast  with  alarm. 

"That  's  a  shore  which  it  '11  be  healthy  to  lay 
off  from,"  he  announced  decidedly  as  he  looked 
in  vain  for  any  sign  of  a  landing  beach.  "No 
boat  that  was  ever  built  would  ever  have  a  chance 
in  that  surf  among  those  rocks." 

Haidahn  smiled  quietly  as  he  caught  the  old 
whaler's  words. 

"VVe  land  all  right,"  he  said. 

"You  '11  have  to  do  it  from  an  airship  then," 
returned  Jud,  as  the  bidarka  began  to  circle  the 
coast,  keeping  well  beyond  the  foaming  stretches 
of  white  water  where  the  surf  began.  For  an 
hour  the  light  craft  held  its  course  anjund  the 
island,  and  still  there  appeared  no  break  in  the 
rock-bound  rim.  At  last  they  came  to  a  point 
where  the  character  of  the  rocks  changed.  The 
I  lift's  still  towered  overhead  as  high  and  as  in- 
accessible as  before  btit  instead  of  showing  black 
against  the  white-capped  breakers,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  chalk  formation,  like  the  Channel  elites  of 
England,    showed    above    the    foaming,    tossing 


water  below.  The  sound  of  the  breakers  too 
seemed  to  change,  and  they  broke  with  an  echoing 
boom  as  if  the  crags  were  hollow,  instead  of  the 
crash  with  which  they  struck  the  solid  basalt. 
Close  to  where  the  black-and-white  rocks  joined, 
the  shuman  signaled  for  the  paddlers  to  stop. 
There,  for  over  an  hour,  the  bidarka  held  its 
place  under  the  signaled  instructions  of  the  steers- 
man. Keeping  it  well  back  from  the  line  of 
breakers,  he  was  e\'idently  waiting  for  the  tide  to 
turn.  Little  by  little  the  base  of  the  cliffs  showed 
more  and  more  above  the  water  as  the  ebb  set  in. 
At  last  the  whole  side  of  tlie  white  crag  showed 
before  them,  and  just  at  the  slack  of  the  ebb- 
tide the  white-topped  breakers  died  down  to  a 
series  of  great  smooth  rollers  which  lipped  and 
lapped  at  the  rocks  in  strange  contrast  to  their 
roaring,  crashing  fury  a  few  hours  before.  At  the 
lowest  of  the  ebb,  among  the  line  of  outlying 
rocks,  appeared  a  stretch  of  smooth  water,  which 
seemed  to  wind  its  wa>'  to  the  ver>-  face  of  the 
cliff.  At  a  sign  from  the  shuman  the  beat  of 
the  paddlers  began  again,  and  the  long  boat  zig- 
zagged its  way  through  the  rocks  until  the  white 
crag  towered  directly  o\er  its  crew.  As  they 
came  close  to  the  clitT  Jud  gave  a  grunt. 

"That  shuman  is  a  wise  old  bird,"  he  whispered 
to  Will.  "So  long  as  he  can't  go  up  the  clilT, 
he  's  goin'  through  it." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  boys  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  low  cave,  which  showed  in  the  face  of  the  cliff 
as  the  lapping  water  drew  back.  Following  the 
example  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  for  an  instant 
the  shuman  held  the  boat  poised  at  the  edge  of 
the  opening,  Jud  and  the  boys  lay  down  flat  on 
their  faces.  As  a  huge  swell  moved  with  a  suck- 
ing, gurgling  sound,  backward  from  the  cliff,  at 
a  sharp  w'ord  from  the  steersman  the  stern  pad- 
dlers drove  the  craft  on  with  one  last  stroke  and 
pitched  forward  on  their  faces.  The  shuman 
steered  the  bidarka  until  his  end  reached  the 
edge  of  the  cave,  when  he  too  lay  down  at  full 
length  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Inside  the 
opening,  the  roof  was  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  passage  of  the  low  craft.  In  places  the  up- 
curved  ends  touched  the  rock.  Without  raising 
their  heads  above  the  sides,  the  paddlers  man- 
aged to  force  the  boat  on  its  way.  In  a  few 
moments  in  the  utter  dark  a  spot  of  light  appeared 
far  ahead,  which  widened  and  brightened  until 
all  in  a  moment  the  bidarka  shot  forth  into  a 
little  cliff-locked  cove  which  sloped  up  to  a  white 
chalk  beach.  In  a  moment  the  bow  grounded, 
the  crew  sprang  ashore,  and,  with  a  rush  and  a 
heave,  carried  the  vessel  far  up  o\-er  the  while 
shingle  until  it  was  safely  beached  and  hidden  in 
a  cleft  in  the  rocks. 

Around  a  spring  which  bubbled  clear  and  cold 
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up  from  the  chalk,  the  party  gathered  for  the 
first  meal  which  they  had  shared  since  lea\'ing 
Akotan.  As  always,  the  gre.it  chief  sat  a  little 
apart.  Beyond  ihem  the  narrow  cleft  in  the 
rocks,  which  had  cndtxl  in  the  cave,  oix^nwl  out  in 
front  of  them  until  it  showetl  as  a  narrow  canon 
licinincd  in  on  either  side  with  rugK^'  cliffs  and 
sircli'liing  aw.i>'  toward  llie  west  as  f.ir  as  they 
could  s«'e.  Fire  and  frost  and  water  untolfi  ages 
ago  had  liurnifl  and  cut  and  worn  this  great  chasm 
ihrough  the  living  nw-k.  .Along  the  center  of  this 
dark  valley  ran  a  stream  with  a  rough  trail  twist- 
ing along  its  bank.  In  |)erfect  silence  the  party 
.ite  and  dr.mk.  None  of  the  Indians  s|H)ke,  and 
for  some  rea.sf)n  not  even  I'rwl  had  an\lliing  to 
say.  The  life  at  .Akotan,  the  llight  across  haunlwi 
seas,  the  dark  prophecies  of  Saanak,  and  that 
nightm.ire  haltle  with  the  haunter-of-the-depths 
seenufl  like  a  far-away  dream.  In  the  silent 
valley  there  was  not  a  soiinfl,  no  bird  note,  nor 
even  the  noise  of  the  waves  without.     The  meal 

{To  be 


finished,  Saanak  did  a  strange  thing.  .As  usual, 
he  had  kept  close  to  Joe.  Now,  reaching  into 
the  front  of  his  parka  lined  with  eider-down  and 
curiou.sly  wrought  and  umbroiderecl  with  rare  and 
beautiful  feathers,  he  drew  out  a  knife.  Its 
steel  handle  w;us  set  in  soft,  lustrous  amber 
curiously  cha.se<l  and  inlaid  with  gold,  while  the 
blade  was  nf  dull  gr.i\'  ste«'l,  divp  cut  with  runes 
where  it  joined  the  h.ift.  The  keen  edge  showcfl 
b>-  a  thiiusind  w.ivy  lini-s  how  carefully  it  had 
In-eii  forged  and  leni|H'red  by  some  long-forgotten 
stnith  in  the  days  when  a  man's  life  often  de- 
ix-ndcd  upon  the  worth  of  his  weapon.  It  was 
sheathed  in  a  solid  bhxk  of  narwhal  ivory. 
Siuinak  looked  long  and  lovingly  at  the  weapon. 
SuddenK'  he  forced  it  into  Joe's  hands. 

"It  came  from  a  great  chief  and  a  far-away 
l.mrl,"  he  said.  "Wear  it  to  remember  the  whale- 
killer." 

Nor  could  Joe  persuade  him  to  take  back  \\\> 
gift. 

concluded) 


There  lived  a  king  in  the  days  of  old, 
Crafty  and  wicked,  harsh  and  bold 
As  the  sun  of  England  e'er  shone  upon, 
And  the  name  of  this  cruel  king  was  John. 

King  John  was  filled  with  a  jealous  hate 
For  a  man  who  ruled  on  a  near  estate, 
A  man  of  riches  and  great  renown, 
The  abbot  of  Canterbury  Tow'n. 

He  sent  for  the  abbot  in  haste  to  know 
\\'hy  the  people  loved  and  obeyed  him  so; 
And  the  abbot  answered  him,  "That,  O  King, 
Is  a  very  small  and  a  simple  thing. 

"The  wealth  which  is  mine  I  freely  give 
That  all  about  me  may  happy  live; 
And  those  who  knock  at  the  abbey  gate 
Are  warmly  welcomed,  early  or  late." 

Then  the  king  was  angry  as  kings  can  be. 
"In  fourteen  days,  to  these  questions  three 
You  must  find  the  answer  and  hither  bring. 
Or  your  life  is  forfeit  to  me,  \our  king!" 

The  questions  he  gave  with  a  smile  jirofound: 
"How  long  will  it  take  me  to  ride  around 
The  whole  wide  world?     Then  you  must  give 
.'\n  answer  to  this:     How  long  shall  I  live? 

"But  the  last  of  all  is  the  surest  test, 
A  question  that  no  one  has  ever  guessed. 
You  must  look  in  my  face,  nor  turn  nor  shrink, 
And  tell  me  truly:     What  do  I  think?" 


The  abbot,  sorrowful,  went  his  wa>-s; 
He  thought  he  would  live  but  fourteen  days. 
So  he  stopped  near  the  abbey  his  tale  to  tell 
To  a  shepherd  boy  who  lo\-ed  him  well. 

The  shepherd  laughed.     "There  is  said  to  be, 
A  likeness  strong  between  3'ou  and  me; 
Lend  me  your  cloak,  your  horse  and  ring, 
And  I  will  answer  the  cruel  king!" 

Thus,  when  the  fourteenth  day  came  round, 
The  lad  in  the  abbot's  robes  was  found, 
And  he  said  to  the  king,  as  he  bent  his  knee, 
"I  am  come  to  answer  your  questions  three! 

"You  can  ride  around  the  world  in  a  day! 
Leave  your  gate  with  the  sun's  first  ray 
And  follow  it  steadily,  never  wait. 
At  dawn  next  day  you  shall  reach  your  gate! 

"You  will  live  until  the  day  you  die! 
No  shorter,  no  longer;  you  will  lie 
In  state,  a  king  till  your  latest  breath, 
And  in  that  moment  will  come  your  death! 

"You  think,  O  king  with  the  wicked  will, 
That  I  am  the  abbot  \'0U  wish  to  kill ! 
But  I  am  only  a  she|ihcrd  bo\', 
W'ho  would  die  for  him  with  the  greatest  joy." 

Then  the  king  gave  a  pardon,  full  and  free. 
To  the  lad  who  answered  his  questions  three; 
And  the  good  old  abbot,  the  stories  tell, 
Ruled  long  o'er  the  people  who  loved  him  well. 
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Not  very  long  ago  St.  Niciicilas  |nil)lislit'(l  an 
artitlc  fur  Uiys,  telling  thi-ni  Imw  llii-y  cduIcI  linil 
u'lit  wlii-lliiT  lln-y  wvn-  wi-ll  tU-wlniRfl,  ami  what 
fxeriisi's  to  take  if  llii-\'  wtTf  not.  Niit  a  woril 
was  siiid  aUiul  v;irls  .uuj  tlu-ir  nuis«.li-s — we  were 
nut  at  all  sure  tli.it  v;irls  cared  al)i)UI  siirli  tliini;s! 

Well,  we  s>iiin  fuiinil  that  .1  nii>t.ike  h.id  lieeii 
in.ide.  and  that  girls  1/0  care,  fur  stune  began 
writing  at  once  to  find  why  nothing  had  been 
said  .lUjiit  them,  their  exercises,  and  so  on! 

We  ina\  just  as  well  bo  frank  about  it.  There 
is  no  doiibl  that  girls  realU  do  care  much  more 
about  sui  h  things  than  the\  used  lu.  More  and 
more  of,  them  realK  <le>irc  to  staiitl  straight  and 
to  ha\e  a  good  outtit  of  muscles!  Just  the  siime, 
we  had  actu.illy,  for  the  moment,  forgotten  thai 
girls  are  now  going  camping  in  the  summer,  and 
that  they  are  rowing,  paddling,  swimming,  hik- 
ing, joining  the  I'lirl  Scouts,  and  doing  a  vast 
number  of  I'me  and  valuaf)le  things — all  tending 
to  make  them  strong,  enduring,  and  rt-.«urceful! 

.\iul,'no  doubt,  many  are  beginning  to  realize 
lliat  their  ph\>ical  de\elopment  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  their  thitiking  and  actitig.  Tr>  this  experi- 
iiuiit  and  \ou  will  see:  Slaiul  up  and  "slouch." 
I  et  >  our  shoulders  sag  forw  ard,  let  your  chest 
ll.itteii,  and  let  your  head  hang  a  little  forward. 
J ust  5/o;/<'A.'  How  do  you  feel?  Do  you  feel  that 
>im  can  do  anything  worth  while.''     Or  do  you 


feel  careless,  lazy,  and  lackadaisical.'  You  don't 
have  to  answer.     We  know  just  how  you  feel! 

Now  do  this:  Stand  straight,  det  your 
shoulders  n.ilur.illy  back.  Bring  \-our  chest  out. 
Hold  \our  he.id  up  .ind  bring  \dur  chin  in  a 
little.  How  do  \ou  feel  now?  Does  n't  it  make 
all  the  diltereiu'e  in  the  world?  Uo  you  see  how 
dilfereiitly  you  can  fi-el  just  because  of  a  change 
of  |H)sture?  So  you  can  see  how  having  good 
muscles  and  a  pr(>|x.T  posture  will  help  you  in 
everything  you  do — and  help,  too,  to  make  the 
world  a  more  cheerful  place! 

But  sonte  girls  want  to  know  how  to  tell 
whether  they  are  snlViciently  muscular.  Now 
that  is  a  h.irrl  cjuestion.  Vou  sec,  some  girls  are 
slender,  and  some  girls  are  more  stocky,  and  still 
others  have  what  \()u  may  call  a  kind  of  "average" 
build.  .And  all  of  these  types  of  build  arc  quite 
correct  and  proper!  That  means,  if  a  girl  wants 
to  compare  her  measurements  with  those  she 
should  h.ive,  then  there  must  be  tables  for  slen- 
der girls,  for  those  of  average  build,  for  those  of 
a  stocky  type,  and  for  a  couple  of  in-between 
types.  .And  unfortunately,  just  at  present,  only 
one  such  Libit'  has  l)een  prepared — that  of  tht 
average  l>|)e. 

Here  's  another  point:  sometimes  >ou  will  see 
on  tables  and  on  scales  that  you  should  have  a 
certain   weight   when   you   are  of  a  certain  age 
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These  tables  are  for  girls  of  medium  tyjje  of  builil  and  not  over  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  Find 
the  height-weight  combination  nearest  to  that  of  the  inilividual  measured.  Begin  with  a  score  of  100. 
I'^or  each  -J  inch  more  or  less  than  the  standard,  in  shoulder  girth,  chest  girth,  arm  girths,  and  calf 
girth,  add  or  subtract  i  from  100.  For  each  J  inch  more  or  less  than  the  standard  in  chest  expansion 
and  arm  contraction  "difference"  add  or  subtract  I  from  100.  For  each  J  inch  more  or  less  than  the 
standard,  in  hip  girth  and  thigh  girth,  add  or  subtract  i  from  lofj,  the  final  score  roughly  showing  the 
relation  of  the  individual's  development  to  a  satisfactory  standard. 


and  height.  This  i^  not  trtie.  If  you  are  healthy, 
and  if  yuu  are  iiol  dbxioiisly  \-ery  fat,  then  your 
weight  is  correct,  no  matter  what  it  is!  If  you 
are  healthy  and  muscular  you  can't  be  "under- 
weight," for  instance;  for  if  you  are  slctider,  it  is 
likely  that  that  is  your  natural  type  of  build,  and 
jierfectly  projier,  only  you  must  see  to  it  that  you 
are  sufficiently  developed  for  a  slender  type  of 
girl,  and  the  same  for  the  other  types. 

Now  we  are  going  to  give  you  the  table  for  the 
average  type.  Find  what  your  height  is — 
without  shoes — and  what  your  weight  is — allow- 
ing about  five  pounds  for  your  clothes.  See  if 
for  your  height  your  weight  is  not  far  from  that 
given  in  the  tables  for  that  height.  If  it  is,  then 
there  you  will  find  what  your  other  measurements 
might  be  like,  if  you  wish  to  be  well  developed. 

If  your  weight  is  considerably  uniier  that  given 
for  your  height,  then  all  of  your  measurements 
can  be  a  little  less  than  those  given  there.  And 
if  you  are  rather  heavier  than  the  average  for 
your  type,  then  all  your  measurements  will  have 
to  be  a  little  greater  than  those  given  for  your 
height  on  the  tables.  These  tables  work  very 
well   up  to  and  even  including   fourteen  years. 

Here  is  how  you  find  your  physical  "score." 
Put  on  paper  the  correct  measurements  for  your 
height.     Under   them   put   your   own    measure- 


ments, for  shoulders,  arms,  and  so  on.  The 
chest  measurement  is  taken  at  the  ninth  1  lb,  with 
all  the  air  out  of  your  chest.  Then  you  take  as 
full  a  breath  as  >'ou  can,  and  the  "difference"  is 
the  chest  expansion  as  used  in  the  tables. 

There  are  two  measurements  of  the  upper 
arms.  One  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  artn 
when  the  arm  is  relaxed.  Then  contract  your 
arm  with  all  your  might  and  have  it  measured 
again  at  the  point  of  greatest  girth.  The  differ- 
ence made  is  the  "difference"  listed  on  the  table 
of  measurements.  In  general,  take  the  measure- 
ments at  the  point  of  greatest  girth.  \'our 
mothers  will  be  able  to  do  this  very  expertl>-. 

Now  for  the  score.  Put  your  measurements 
under  those  that  you  should  have.  For  every 
c]uarter-!nch  difference  in  shoulder,  chest,  arm, 
and  calf  girth,  add  or  subtract  I  from  100, 
depending  whether  3'our  ineasurements  are  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  standard.  For  chest  expan- 
sion and  arm  difference,  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
counts  a  point.  For  hip  and  thigh,  one  half  of 
an  inch  counts  a  point.  The  average  is  taken 
for  both  thighs  and  calves  and  is  counted  twice. 

If  your  final  score  is  about  ninety-two,  you  will 
know  that  it  is  about  the  general  average.  But 
the  general  a^■erage,  of  course,  is  not  really  \ery 
good.     One  hundred  is  a  desirable  score  to  make. 
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We  ktniw  oni-  nirl  <>f  twelve  who,  working  on 
every  under-fleveloiMxl  nitisele,  brtiURht  her  score 
lo  I20.  I  tell  you  it  was  worth  while  just  to  see 
how  she  carried  herself,  antl  to  sec  what  she 
could  do  with  her  strength.  .And  she  has  l)cen 
ytxid  etiiiugh  to  help  us  out  with  our  illustrations! 
Sup|M)se  some  of  your  measurements  arc 
considerably  below  those  of  the  tables,  how  about 
exercises?  Well,  here  arc  a  few  useful  ones. 
First  of  all — chest  expansion.  (I  'm  sorry  to  siiy 
that  here  is  where  most  girls  get  their  (xxir  scores. 
The  girl  in  our  pictures  can  expand  .^J  inches. 
Can  you?)  Stand  naturally.  Fig.  i,  and  then 
raise  your  hands  overhead.  Fig.  2.  That  is  the 
first  count — one.  .Next  count,  take  in  a  vcr>'  full 
breath,  slowly,  through  your  nose,  I'ig.  .v  Eor 
count  llircf,  keep  the  air  in  your  chest,  but  lower 
>our  arms  to  the  sidi-s,  I'ig.  4.  Fourth  count — 
let  all  the  air  out.  Fig.  I.     Or,  to  condense  it: 

1.  Arms  over  heafl.     (I'ig.  2.) 

2.  Take  slowly  a  full  breath.     (Fig.  3.) 

,^.  Keeping  the  breath,  lower  arms.     (I-'ig.  4.) 
4.  Let  the  air  gently  escape.     (Fig.  i.) 
If  you  do  this  a  dozen  times  when  you  get  up, 
and  a  dozen  limes  in  the  afternoon,  it  will  have  a 
gotnl  effect  on  your  breathing  capacity.     Then, 
when  the  expansion  is  standard,  stop  the  exercise. 
Now  for  shoulders.     Suppose  they  stoop  for- 
ward, or  you  have  a  jioor  score.     Tr\'  this: 

Stand  straight,  hands  made  into  fists  and  held 
before  your  chest,  with  your  elbows  raised  on 
each  side  to  the  level  of  your  shoulders.  Then 
slowly,  stitliy,  rcsistingly,  move  your  fists  upward 
and  backward,  just  past  your  ears — close  to  your 
head.  Then  ri-lax  and  let  them  come  forward 
again.     Do  this  until  you  begin  to  feel  tired. 

Here  's  another:  catch  your  fingers 
together,  as  in  Fig.  5.  Slowly,  stiftly, 
rcsistingly,  make  your  right  hand  pull 
your  left  one  across  your  chest  until  it  is 
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close  to  the  right  shoulder.  Then  have  your  left 
hand  pull  your  right  one  across  until  it  is  oppo- 
site your  left  shoulder.  Resist  the  pulling  strong- 
ly; stop  when  you  begin  to  tire. 

Now  for  a   third  one      Lie  flat  on  the  floor, 
face  down,   hands  at    side.     Slowly   raise   your 


hands   and    your   head   and   shoulders   upward, 

then  slowly  let   them  all  down  again.     Fig.  f). 

shows   this   very  well.     This   will   help   if   your 

shoulders  "slouch," 

.Now  for  another  exercise.     SupiKisc-  when  you 

stand  that  vim  tend  to  sag  fonvard  at  the  waist. 

Then   try  exercise   shown 

in    Fig.    7.     Lie    flat    on 

your  back,  keep  your  feet 

together,   knees  stiflf,  and 

slowly  raise  your  feet  .i- 

in  the  picture,  then  slowl\ 

let  them  down  again,     i ) 

you  lind  this  too  hard  ■*' 

first,  begin  with  one  fu.  i 

at  a  lime.     .Xnd  after  tw" 

or  three  weeks  you  can  il" 

both  at  once.    ;\lso,  as  In- 

fore,  stop  when  you  benii: 

to  lire,  even  if  it  is  afti-i 

only  two  or  three  motion- ' 
Now    for    your    arni>. 

This    is    a    very    simpli 

exercise — but  very  elTect 

ive.       Place    your    hands 

together,    palm    to    palm, 

before  your  chest,   as  in 

Fig.     8.      Pushing     hard 

with      the     right      hand, 

resisting  with  the  left  one, 

push     outward     till     the 

arms  arc   fully   extended.     Then   have  the  left 

hand  push  the  right  hand  back  until  the  original 

position  is  reached.     This  exercise  is  worth  while 

only  if  strongly  resisted.     .As  soon  as  )<iu  begin 

to  lire,  shift  hands,  so  that  you  arc  pushing  nut- 
ward  with  the  left  hand, 
.md  continue  uiilil  fa- 
tigue begins. 

And  now  we  '11  men- 
tion just  one  more.  Sup- 
pose the  calf  niea.sure- 
mcnts  go  well  below 
standard.  Try  this. 
Walk  several  hundrerl 
c-et  withoul  letting  the 
lieels  touch  the  pave- 
ment— not  way  up  on 
\()ur  toes,  but  with  heels 
not  quite  touching,  and 
stop  as  soon  as  you  begin 
to  tire.     This,  done  once 

every  day,  will  soon  have  its  effect.     I  know  of  one 

case  where  a  half  inch  was  made  up  in  six  weeks  1 
This  is  just  a  brief  outline  of  standards  and 

exercises,  but  we  hope  they  will  be  very  hel|)fiil 

to  those  who  wrote,  and  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested, but  whi)  did  n't  write  I 
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THE   HAPPY  VENTURE 

By   EDITH    BALLINGPZR   PRICE 

By  the  author  of  "BUie  Magic" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Mrs.  Sturgis  loses  almost  all  her  money,  suffers  a  nervous  collapse,  and  goes  to  a  sanatorium,  leaving  her  children. 
— Kenelm.  sixteen,  Felicia,  fifteen,  and  eight-year-old  Kirk,  who  is  blind. — to  shift  for  themselves.  They  move 
from  the  town  house  to  a  ramshackle  old  farm  in  Asquam.  and  gradually  reclaim  it  till  it  becomes  a  livable  and 
charming  place.  Ken.  with  his  salvaged  motor-boat,  carries  baggai;e  between  Baysidc  and  Asquam;  Kirk  is  happy 
in  the  friendship  and  teaching  of  the  maestro,  a  wonderful  old  musician  who  lives  near  by.  The  maestro's  tangled 
garden  has  never  been  tended  since  his  son  ran  away  to  sea.  years  before.  It  was  for  this  son  that  the  maestro  had 
made  the  little  song  he  now  gives  Kirk  on  his  ninth  birthday.  "Roses  in  the  moonlight."  the  song  begins — and 
Kirk  treasures  it  adoringly.  A  few  days  after  the  birthda3%  Felicia  leaves  Kirk  alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  Ken's 
boat  at  the  wharf,  while  she  runs  back  to  Asquam  to  do  an  errand.  On  her  return  she  finds  the  boat  gone  into 
the  heavy  fog.  Ken,  who  joins  her.  shows  her.  in  agony,  the  frayed  rope,  which  has  chafed  and  parted.  The  long, 
hideous  night  passes  in  constant  search,  but  Kirk  is  gone — out  to  sea  in  the  fog  with  a  racing  tide. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
"the  sea  is  a  tyrant" 

Ken  stumbled  into  the  open  door  of  Applegate 
Farm  at  three  the  next  morning.  Felicia  was 
asleep  in  a  chair  by  the  cold  ashes  of  the  fire.  A 
guttering  candle  burned  on  the  table.  She  woke 
instantly  and  stared  at  him  with  wide  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  and  then  sprang  up. 
"Alone?" 

"Yes,"  Ken  said.  "Not  yet.  1  'm  going  back 
in  a  little  while.  I  wanted  lo  (ell  you  how  every- 
body is  working,  and  all." 

She  ran  to  bring  him  something  to  eat,  while  he 
flung  himself  down  before  the  hearth,  dead  tired. 

"The  fog  's  still  down  heavy,"  he  said,  when  she 
came  back.  "The  coast  guard  's  been  out  all 
night.  There  are  men  on  shore,  too,  and  some 
other  little  boats." 

"But  the  tide  w-as  running  out,"  Phil  said. 
"He  s  gone.     Kirk   s — gone,  Ken!" 

"No,"  Ken  said,  between  his  teeth.  "No,  Phil. 
Oh,  no,  no!"  He  got  up,  and  shook  himself.  "Go 
to  bed,  now.  and  sleep.  The  idea  of  sitting  up 
with  a  beastly  cold  candle!" 

He  kissed  her  abruptly  and  unexpectedh-  and 
stalked  out  at  the  door,  a  wear>',  disheveled  figure, 
in  the  first  pale,  fog-burdened  gleam  of  dawn. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Flying  Dutchman 
parted  her  one  insufficient  mooring-rope  before 
Kirk  realized  that  the  sound  of  the  water  about 
her  had  changed  from  a  slap  to  a  gliding  ripple. 
There  was  no  longer  the  short  tug  and  lurch  as  she 
pulled  at  her  painter  and  fell  back;  there  was  no 
longer  the  tide  sound  about  the  gaunt  ])iles  of  the 
wharf.  Kirk,  a  little  ajiprehensive,  stumbled  aft 
and  felt  for  the  stern-line.  It  gave  in  his  hand, 
and  the  slack,  wet  length  of  it  flew  suddenly 
aboard,  smacking  his  face  with  its  cold  and  slimy 


end.  He  knew,  then,  what  had  happened,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  the  boat  must  still  be  very  near  the 
wharf — perhaps  drifting  up  to  the  rocky  shore  be- 
t\veen  the  piers.  He  clutched  the  gunwale  and 
shouteiJ : 

"Ken!   Uh,  Ken!" 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  shouting  in  exactly 
the  wrong  direction,  and  the  wind  carried  his  voice 
even  farther  from  shore.  His  voice  sounded  much 
less  loud  than  he  had  expected.  He  tried  calling 
Felicia's  name,  but  it  seemed  even  less  resonant 
than  Ken's.  He  stopped  calling,  and  stood  listen- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  far-off  fog-siren,  and  the 
gulls'  faint  cries  overhead.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing fresher  against  his  cheek,  for  the  boat  was  in 
mid-channel  by  this  time.  The  fog  clung  close 
about  him;  he  could  feel  it  on  the  gunwale,  wet 
under  his  hands;  it  gathered  on  his  hair  and 
trickled  down  his  forehead.  The  broken  rope  slid 
suddenly  off  the  stern  sheets  and  twined  itself 
clammily  about  his  bare  knee.  He  started  vio- 
lently, and  then  picked  it  off  with  a  shi\cr. 

The  lighthouse  siren,  though  still  distant, 
sounded  nearer,  which  meant  that  the  boat  was 
drifting  seaward.  Kirk  realized  that,  all  at  once, 
and  gave  up  his  shouting  altogether.  He  sat 
down  in  the  botton;  of  the  boat,  clasped  his  knees, 
and  tried  to  think.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  think. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  wanted  so  much  to  see  as 
he  did  now.  It  was  so  different,  being  alone  in  the 
dark,  or  being  in  it  with  Ken  or  Felicia  or  the 
maestro  on  the  kind,  warm,  friendly  land.  He 
remembered  quite  well  how  the  niat-stro  had  said: 
"The  sea  is  a  tyrant.  Those  she  claims,  .she  never 
releases." 

The  sea's  voice  hissed  along  the  side  of  the 
boat,  now, — the  voice  of  a  monster  ready  to  leap 
aboard, — and  he  could  n't  see  to  defend  himself! 
He  flung  his  arms  out  wildly  into  his  eternal  night, 
and  then  burst  suddenly  into  tears.     He  cried  for 
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somi.'  time,  but  it  was  the  thi)URht  of  Ki-n  whiih 
made  him  stop.  Ken  would  have  siiid,  "Is  n't 
there  enouRh  sidt  water  aiDund  here  already,  with- 
out surh  a  mess  r»f  tears?" 

That  was  a  ^;iif>fl  idea — to  thirtk  alKiut  Ken.  I  Ic 
was  suih  a  definite,  solid,  roinfurtinH  thins  to 
think  alxiiil.  Kirk  .ilinost  (ornol  the  stretch  of 
lold  gray  water  that  lay  iK-twi-eii  them  now.  It 
was  n't  sensilile  to  ery,  anvw.iv.  It  ni.ide  viMir 
head  huz/y,  and  your 
throat  aehe.  .Mso,  after- 
ward, it  made  you 
hungry.  Kirk  decided 
that  it  was  unwise  to  do 
anything;  at  this  |).irticu- 
lar  inonient  which  would 
make  him  hun^;^^  .  Tlicn 
he  remeinherwl  the  h.ird- 
taek  which  Ken  kept  in 
the  Ihiw  locker,  to  refresh 
hiinsolf  with  during  trips. 
Kirk  fumbled  for  the 
liuiton  of  the  Uicker.  and 
found  it  and  the  hard- 
tack. He  counted  theni; 
there  were  six.  He  put 
live  of  them  back  and 
iiibliletl  the  other  care- 
liiiK',  to  make  it  last  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  air  was  more  cliill. 
now.  Kirk  elecided  that 
it  nuist  lie  niKhl.  lhimi;h 
he  (lid  n't  feel  sleep\'. 
He  crawli-d  under  the 
tarpauliti  which  Ken 
kept  to  cover  the  trutik- 
in  foul  weather.  In  doini.; 
so,  he  bumiM-tl  against 
the  engine.  There  was 
another  maddening 
thing!  .-X  good,  com- 
petent engine,  sitting 
complacently  in  the  niid- 

dleof  the  breit.and  he  not  abletostart  it!  Buteven 
if  he  had  known  how  to  run  it.  he  reflected  that 
lie  could  n't  stixT  the  lioat.  So  he  la\-  still  under 
the  tarpaulin,  which  was  dr>',  as  well  as  warm, 
and  tried  to  think  of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things. 
I'elicia  had  told  him,  when  she  gave  him  the  green 
-sweater  on  his  birlhd.i\-.  that  a  hug  .ind  a  kiss 
were  knit  in  with  e.ich  stitch  of  it,  and  that  when 
he  wore  it  he  must  think  of  her  love  holding  him 
close.  It  helrl  him  close  now;  he  could  feel  the 
smooth,  soft  loop  of  her  hair  as  she  bent  down  to 
.siiy  gc«)d-night:  he  could  hear  her  sing,  'Do-do, 
p'til  frire: 

That  was  a  good  idea — to  sing!     He  clasped 


his   hands   nonchalantly   behind    his   head,    and 
l)egan  the  first  thing  that  came  to  In-  mincl: 

"Rcwcs  in  llif  nioonliglit 
To-iiiglit  .^11  tliinc. 
Pale  in  thr  sliiwlr — " 

But  he  did  not  finish.     Kor  thi-  wind's  voice 
was  stronger,  and  the  waxes  drowni-d   the  little 

tune.  ..ci  |(inel\-  th<'re  in  the   midst  of  the  emptv 


KI;N    II.M)    besieged   an    astonished    VOCNC,    WlKliLliSS    OI'EKATOK    EARLY 
THE  MORNING"  (SEE  NE.\T  I'AOE) 


water.  Kirk  cried  himself  to  sleep,  after  all. 
He  could  not  e\en  tell  when  the  night  gav* 
wa\-  to  cold  daybreak,  for  the  fog  cloaked  every- 
thing from  the  sun's  waking  warmth.  It  might 
have  Ix^n  a  week  or  a  month  that  he  h.id  drifted 
on  in  the  FlyiiiR  Duhhiiuiii — it  certainly  seemed 
as  long  as  a  month.  Hnl  he  hafi  eaten  only  two 
biscuits  and  was  not  \et  starved,  so  he  knew  that 
it  could  not  be  e\en  so  much  as  a  week.  But 
he  did  not  try  to  sing  now.  lie  was  too  cold, 
aiul  he  was  very  thirsty.  He  crouched  under  the 
tarpaulin,  and  presently  he  ate  another  hardtack 
biscuit.  He  could  not  hear  the  lighthouse  fog- 
signal   at  all,   now,   and   the  waves  were   much 
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bigger  under  the  boat.  They  lifted  her  up, 
swung  her  motionless  for  a  moment,  and  then 
let  her  slide  giddily  into  the  trough  of  another  sea. 

"Even  if  I  reached  a  desert  island,"  Kirk 
thought  mournfully,  "I  don't  know  what  I  'd  do. 
People  catch  turkles  and  shoot  at  parrots  and 
things,  but  they  can  see  what  they  're  doing." 

The  boat  rolled  on,  and  Kirk  began  to  feel 
quite  wretchedly  sick,  and  thirstier  than  ever. 
He  lay  flat  under  the  tarpaulin  and  tried  to  count 
minutes.  Si.\ty,  quite  fast — that  was  one  minute. 
Had  he  counted  two  minutes,  now,  or  was  it 
three?  Then  he  found  himself  counting  on  and 
on — a  hundred  and  fifty-one,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-two. 

"I  wish  I  'd  luirr\-  up  and  die,"  said  poor  Kirk, 
out  loud. 

Then  his  darkness  grew  more  dark,  for  he 
could  no  longer  think  straight.  There  was  noth- 
ing hut  long  swirling  weaves  of  dizziness  and  a 
rushing  sound. 

"Phil!"     Kirk  tried  to  say,  ".Mother!" 

At  about  this  time.  Ken  was  standing  in  the 
government  wireless  station,  a  good  many  miles 
from  Asquam.  He  had  besieged  an  astonished 
young  operator  early  in  the  morning,  and  had 
implored  him  to  call  even,-  ship  at  sea  within 
reach.  Now,  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  back  again, 
to  find  out  whether  any  replies  had  come. 

"No  boat  sighted,"  all  the  hurrying  steamers 
had  replied.  "Fog  down  heavy.  Will  keep  look- 
out." 

Ken  had  really  given  up  all  hope,  long  before. 
\'et — could  he  ever  give  up  hope,  so  long  as  life 
lasted?  Such  strange  things  had  happened — 
Most  of  all,  he  could  not  let  Phil  give  up.  Yet  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  keep  on  with  this  pace 
much  longer — no  sleep,  and  virtually  no  food. 
But  then,  if  he  gave  up  the  search,  if  he  left  a 
single  thing  undone  while  there  was  still  a  chance, 
could  he  ever  bear  himself  again?  He  sat  in  a 
chair  at  the  wireless  station,  looking  dully  at  the 
jumping  blue  spark. 

"Keep  on  with  it,  please,"  he  said.  "I  'ni  going 
out  in  a  boat  again." 

"The  fog  's  lifting,  I  think,"  said  the  operator. 

"Oh,  thank  the  Lord!  "  groaned  l\.en.  "It  was 
that — the  not  being  able  to  see." 

Yes — l\!irk  had  felt  that,  too. 

At  Applegate  F"arm,  Felicia  wandered  from  room 
to  room  like  a  shadow,  mechanically  doing  little 
tasks  that  lay  to  her  hand.  She  was  alone  in  her 
distress,  for  they  had  not  yet  told  the  maestro  of 
this  disaster,  for  they  knew  he  would  share  their 
distress.  Felicia  caught  the  sound  of  a  faint  jing- 
ling from  without,  and  moved  slowly  to  the  gate, 


where  Mr.  Hobart  was  putting  the  mail  into  the 
box.  She  opened  her  mother's  letter  listlessly  as 
she  walked  back  to  the  house,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  doorstep  to  read  it — perhaps  it  would  take 
her  mind  for  a  moment,  this  odd,  unconscious 
letter,  addressed  even  to  a  house  which  no  longer 
sheltered  them.  But  the  letter  smote  her  with 
new  terror. 

"Oh,  if  you  only  Icnew,  my  dear,  dear  ctiicks,  what  it 
will  be  to  escape  this  kindly  imprisonment — what  it  will 
mean  to  see  you  all  again!  I  can  hardl>-  wait  to  come 
up  the  dear  old  familiar  path  to  24  Westover  Street  and 
hug  you  all — I  'II  hug  Ken,  even  if  he  hates  it.  and  Kirk, 
my  most  precious  baby!  They  tell  me  I  must  be  very 
careful  still,  but  I  know  that  the  sight  of  you  will  be 
all  that  I  need  for  the  finishing  remedy.  So  expect  me, 
then,  by  the  i-'.o.s  on  Wednesday,  and  good-by  till 
then,  my  own  dears." 

Felicia  sat  on  the  door-stone,  transfixed.  Her 
mother  coming  home,  on  Wednesday — so  much 
sooner  than  they  had  expected!  She  did  not  even 
know  of  the  new  house;  and  if  she  were  to  come  to 
a  home  without  Kirk — if  there  were  never  to  be 
Kirk!  Almost  a  week  remained  before  Wednes- 
day; how  could  she  be  put  off?  What  if  the 
week  went  by  without  hope;  no  hope,  ever? 
Felicia  sat  there  for  hours,  till  the  sun  of  late 
afternoon  broke  through  the  fog  at  last,  and  the 
mellow-  fields  began  one  by  one  to  reappear, 
reaching  into  the  hazy  distance.  Felicia  rose 
and  went  slowly  into  the  house.  On  top  of  the 
organ  lay  the  book  of  stories  and  poems  she  had 
written  out  in  Braille  for  Kirk.  It  lay  open,  as 
he  had  left  it,  and  she  glanced  at  the  page. 

When  the  voices  of  children  are  heard  on  the  green. 

.'^nd  laughing  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
My  heart  is  at  rest  within  my  breast. 

And  everything  else  is  still. 
"Then  come  home,  my  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down. 

And  the  dews  of  the  night  arise." 

Felicia  gave  up  the  struggle  with  her  grief. 
Leaving  the  door  of  Applegate  P'arm  wide,  she 
fied  blindly  to  the  maestro.  He  was  playing  to 
himself  and  smiling  when  she  crept  into  the  li- 
brary, but  he  stopped  instantly  when  he  saw  her 
face.  Before  she  could  help  herself,  she  had  told 
him  everything,  thrust  her  mother's  letter  into 
his  hand,  and  then  gave  way  to  the  tears  .she  had 
fought  so  long.  The  maestro  made  no  sign  nor 
motion.  His  lips  tightened,  and  his  eyes  blazed 
suddenly,  but  that  was  all. 

He  was  all  solicitude  for  Felicia.  She  must  not 
think  of  going  back  to  the  empty  farm-house. 
He  arranged  a  most  comfortable  little  supper 
beside  the  fire,  and  even  made  her  smile,  w'ith  his 
eager  talk,  all  ringing  w'ith  hope  and  encourage- 
ment. And  finally  he  put  her  in  charge  of  his 
sympathetic  little  housekeeper,  who  tucked  her 
up  in  a  great,  dark,  soft  bed. 
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l.«'ft  alf)ne  in  the  librar>'.  the  maestro  paced 
unsteadily  up  and  down.  "It  is  the  sea  that 
takes  them!"  he  \vhisix?red.  "It  took  my  son; 
now  it  has  taken  one  whom  I  loved  as  my  son." 

He  sank  down  upon  the  piano-stool  and  gazcfl 
at  the  sheet  on  the  mu.sic-nick.  It  was  Kirk's 
l;isl  everrise,  written  nut  carefully  in  the  embossed 
lyiM-  that  the  maestro  had  Ix-en  at  such  pjiins  to 
li-arii  and  teijch.  Something  like  a  sih  shook  the 
old  musician,  lie  rais»-<l  <-|enche<l. 
trenil)linK  hslsaixive  his  head,  and 
lirou^ht  them  down,  a  shattering 
blow,  uixjn  the  keyboard.  Then 
he  sat  still,  his  face  buried  in  his 
arnis  on  the  sh.iken  piano. 

Felicia,  l>  ing  stiff  arid  wide-eyed 
in  the  great  betl  above,  heard  the 
crash  of  the  hidi'ous  discord,  and 
shuddercfl.  She  h.id  lieen  trying 
to  remember  the  stalely,  comfort- 
ing w(jrds  of  the  prayer  for  thos,' 
in  [M-'ril  on  the  sea.  but  now,  fright- 
ened, she  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow. 

"Oh,  dear  Ciod,"  she  faltered. 
"You — You  must  bring  him  back 
— You  witsl!" 

Cli.M'll.R   XIV 

TIIO:  CELESTINF.  PLAYS  HER  PART 

"He  's  a  deader,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  pulling  off  his  walch-cap. 

"No,  he  ain't,"  .s;ud  another. 
"He  's  warm." 

"But  look  at  his  eyes,"  ,s;ii<l 
the  first.     "They  ain't  right." 

"Where  's  the  old  man?"  in- 
quired one. 

"Skipper  's  takin'  a  watch  be- 
low, arter  the  fog;  don't  yer  go 
knockin'  him  up  now,  Joe." 

"Wait  till  the  mate  comes. 
Thunder,  why  don't  yer  wrop 
somep'n  round  the  kid,  you  loon?" 

The  t)ig  schixtncr  was  getting  under  way  again. 
The  mate's  voice  spoke  sharply  to  the  helmsman. 

"Helm  up — steady.     Nothing  off — stead-y." 

Then  he  left  the  quarter-deck  and  strode  rap- 
idly down  to  the  little  group  amidships.  He  was 
a  tall  man,  with  a  brown,  angular  face,  and  dcep- 
s<>l,  rather  melancholy,  blue  eyes.  His  black 
hair  was  just  beginning  to  gray  alMive  his  tem- 
ples, and  several  lines,  caused  more  by  thought 
than  age,  scored  his  lean  face. 

"What  ha\e  we  [licketl  up,  here,  anyway?" 
he  demanded.      "Stand  off,  and  let  me  Knik." 

There  was  not  much  to  sec — a  child  in  a  green 


jersey,  with  blown,  damp  hair  and  a  white 
face. 

"You  tink  he  's  dead?"     A  big  Swede  asked  it. 

The  mate  plunged  a  quick  hand  inside  the 
green  sweater.  "No,  he  's  not.  But  he  's  blind. 
Get  out  with  that  stuff,  Jolak,  what  d  'ye  think 
this  is?     (jet  me  s(jme  brandy,  somebody." 

Jolak  retired  with  the  pickled  c.ibbage  he  had 
otTerel  as  a  rcstorali\'e.     No  one  looked   to  see 


N.IW.'   S.MIi  THK   MMK,    WllKN'   HE  UAO  I.IF  ri5D  THI-.  <  HII  1>  1  l;i  HI    111! 
1)I-.CK.  'LET  ME  THROUGH" 


where  the  brandy  came  from  on  a  ship  where  none 
was  sup|)oscd  to  be  but  in  the  medicine  chest. 
It  came,  however,  without  delay,  and  the  mate 
opened  the  flask. 

"Now,"  he  said,  when  he  had  poured  some  of 
its  contents  down  the  child's  throat,  and  lifti-d 
him  from  the  deck,  "let  me  through." 

The  first  thing  of  which  Kirk  was  conscious  was  a 
long,  swinging  motion,  unlike  the  short  roll  of  the 
Dittihnuin.  There  was  also  a  complex  creaking 
and  sighing,  a  rustling  and  rattling.  There  was 
a  most  curious,  half-disagreeable,  half-fascinating 
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smell.  Kirk  lay  quietly  on  something  which 
seemed  much  softer  and  warmer  than  the  bottom 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  presently  he  became 
aware  of  a  soft  strumming  sound,  and  of  a  voice 
which  sang  niurmurousl^': 

•'Off  Cape  de  Gatte 
I  lost  my  hat. 

And  where  d  'ye  think  I  found  it? 
In  Port  Mahon 
Under  a  stone 
With  all  the  girls  around  it.  " 

"I  like  that,"  said  Kirk,  in  a  small  voice. 
"Go  on." 

But  the  singing  stopped  immediately,  and  Kirk 
feared  that  he  had  only  dreamed  it,  after  all. 
However,  a  large,  warm  hand  was  laid  quite 
substantially  on  his  forehead,  and  the  same  voice 
that  had  been  singing,  said: 

"H'm!  Thought  you  'd  have  another  go  at  the 
old  world,  after  all?" 

"Where  is  this?"  Kirk  asked. 

"This  is  the  four-mast  schooner  Celestine, 
returning  from  South  .\merica.  I  am  Martin, 
mate  of  said  schooner — at  your  service.     Hun- 

gO'?" 

"That  's  funny,"  said  Kirk;  "the  boat  Ken 
gave  me  is  called  the  Celestine.  And  she  's  a 
four-masted  schooner.     Where  's  Ken?" 

"I  'm  sorry — 1  don't  know.     Hungry?" 

"I  think  I  am,"  said  Kirk. 

Certainl\-  the  mate  of  the  Celestine  had  a  most 
strong  and  comfortable  arm  wherewith  to  raise 
a  person.  He  administered  bread  and  hot  con- 
densed milk,  and  Kirk  began  to  realize  that  he 
was  verj'  nungry  indeed. 

"Nowr  you  go  to  sleep,"  Mr.  Martin  advised, 
after  his  brief  manner.     "Warm,  now?" 

Yes,  Kirk  was  quite  warm  and  coz>',  but  \'ery 
much  bewildered,  and  desirous  of  asking  a  hun- 
dred questions.     These  the  mate  forbade. 

"You  go  to  sleep,"  he  commanded. 

"Then  please  sing  another  tune,"  Kirk  said. 
"What  was  it  you  were  playing  on?" 

"Violin,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "Fiddle.  I  was 
|)lunking  it  like  a  banjo.  Now  1  'II  plav  it,  if 
you  'II  stop  talking." 

Kirk  did,  and  the  mate  began  to  pi  ly.  His  mu- 
sic was  untaught,  and  he  himself  had  made  up  the 
strange  airs  he  played.  They  sighed  fitfully 
through  the  little  cabin  like  the  rush  of  wind  and 
water  without;  blended  with  it,  mingled  with  the 
hundred  little  voices  of  the  ship.  The  Celestine 
slipped  on  up  the  coast,  singing  softly  to  herself, 
and  Kirk  fell  asleep  with  the  undulating  wail  of 
the  violin  and  the  whisper  of  water  filling  his  half- 
awakened  senses. 

He  woke  abruptly,  much  later,  and  called  for 
Felicia  suddenly;  then,  recollecting  hazily  where 


he  was,  for  Mr.  Martin.  Hearing  no  sound,  he 
was  frightened,  and  cried  out  in  remembered 
terror. 

"Steady  I"  said  the  mate's  voice.  "What 's  the 
trouble?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Kirk.  "I — I  think  I  need 
to  talk  to  somebody.  There  has  n't  been  any- 
body for  so  long." 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  said  the  mate.  "I  'm  in  mv 
bunk.  If  you  think  there  's  room  enough,  I  '11  put 
you  in  here.     More  sociable,  rather." 

There  was  not  much  room,  but  Kirk  was  so 
thankful  to  clasp  a  human  being  once  more,  that 
he  did  not  care  how  narrow  the  quarters  might  be. 
He  put  his  cheek  against  the  mate's  arm,  and  they 
lay  silent,  the  man  very-  stiff  and  unyielding. 

"The  maestro  would  like  to  hear  you  play," 
Kirk  murmured.  "He  loves  queer  tunes  like 
that.     He  even  likes  the  ones  I  make  up." 

"Oh,  you  make  up  tunes,  do  you?" 

"Little  ones.  But  he  makes  wonderful  ones. 
— and  he  plavs  wonderfully,  too." 

"Who?" 

"The  maestro." 

"Who  's  he?" 

Kirk  told  him — at  great  length.  He  likewise 
unljurdened  his  heart,  which  had  been  steeped 
so  long  in  loneliness  and  terror,  and  recounted 
the  wonder  and  beauty  of  Applegate  Farm,  and 
Felicia  and  Ken,  and  the  model  ship,  and  the 
maestro's  waiting  garden,  and  all  that  went  to 
make  up  his  dear,  familiar  world,  left  so  long  ago, 
it  seemed. 

"But,"  he  said  rather  mournfully,  "I  don't  know 
whether  I  shall  e\er  see  any  of  them  again,  if  we 
just  keep  on  sailing  and  sailing.  Are  you  going 
back  to  South  America  again?" 

The  mate  laughed  a  little.  "No,"  he  said. 
"The  Celestine  's  going  to  Bedford,  where  she 
docks.  We  can't  put  her  off  her  course  to  drop 
you  at  Asquam — harbor  's  no  good,  anyhow.  My 
time  's  up  when  she  docks.     I  'II  tak^you  home." 

"Ha\'e  you  alwa^'s  been  mate  of  the  Celestine;'" 
Kirk  inquired. 

"I  have  not,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "I  signed 
aboard  of  her  at  Rio  this  trip,  to  get  up  into  the 
Christian  world  again.  I  've  been  deck-hand  and 
seaman  and  mate  on  more  ^•essels  than  I  can  count 
— in  e\'ery  part  of  the  unci\ilized  world.  I  skip- 
pered one  ship,  even — pestilential  tub  she  was." 

He  fell  silent  after  this  speech,  longer  than  any 
he  had  made  so  far. 

"Then  I  'II  get  home,"  Kirk  said.  "Home. 
Can  't  we  let  'em  know,  or  anything?  I  suppose 
they  've  been  w'orr\'ing." 

"I  think  it  likely  that  they  have,"  said  the  mate. 
"No,  this  ship  's  got  no  wireless.  I  '11  send  'em  a 
telegram  when  we  dock  tomorrow." 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Kirk, 
pause:     "Uh,  if  you  knew  h. 
there." 

"I  know."  Klifl  Mr.  Martin 


Tlien.  after  a  long 

k\'  .iw'fiil  it   w.is  out 


1  ill-:  Celestitu-  was  l)<)wlinK  into  lU-tlloni  Harlxjr 
with  a  fair  wind.  Kirk,  in  a  reefer  any  nuniln-r  of 
sizes  too  large  for  him,  sat  on  a  hatch-ro^iniiiiK 
and  drank  in  the  iKinj;  wonder  of  the  schooner's 
way.  He  was  sailing  on  a  great  ship  I  How  sur- 
prised Ken  would  Ix; — and  envious,  too,  for  Ken 
had  always  longed  to  sail  in  a  ship.  The  wind 
viughi-d  in  the  sails  and  sang  in  the  rigging,  and 
the  water  llew  jast  the  CV/«/»«eand  bubliled  away 
l)ehind  her  in  a  st?ething  curve  of  foatn.  Mr. 
Martin  stixHl  looking  up  at  the  smooth,  rounded 
sha|M-  of  the  m.iiti  topsail,  and  whistling  the  song 
alMHit  the  hat  which  he  had  lost  and  so  miracu- 
lou.sK'  I'dund.  He  lo4ike<l  more  than  usually 
llmuk-hlful  and  melancholy. 

\  fussy  tug  took  the  Celesline  the  last  stage  of 
i.<  1  journey,  and  early  afternoon  found  her  warped 
into  the  wharf  where  Ken  had  seen  her  on  the  eve 
of  her  departure.  Then,  she  had  been  wakitig  to 
action  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  cruise:  now,  a 
battered  gull  with  gray,  folded  wings,  she  lay  at 
the  dock,  |M)inting  her  bowsprit  stiftly  up  to  the 
dingy  street  where  horses  tramped  endlessly  over 
the  cobblestones.  The  crew  was  jubilant.  Some 
were  leaving  for  other  ships:  some  were  going  on 
shore  leave,  with  months'  pay  unspent. 

"I  'm  attetiding  to  this  salvage,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Martin,  to  the  captain.  "My  folks  live  up 
Asquam  way.     I  '11  take  him  along  with  me." 

Asqi'am's  languid  representati\'e  of  the  telegraph 
knocked  upon  the  door  of  .\pplegate  Farm,  which 
was  l(H"k«l.  Then  he  thrust  the  yellow  envelojie 
as  far  under  the  door  as  possible  and  went  his 
way.  .-\n  hour  later,  a  tall  man  and  a  radiant 
small  boy  pushetl  oix;n  the  gate  on  Winter- 
bottom  Road  and  walked  across  the  yellow  grass. 
Kirk  broke  away  and  ran  toward  the  house, 
hands  outllung. 

"Phil!     Ken!"  he  called  jubilantly. 

Hi.-,  fare  shadowcfl  as  his  hands  came  against 
the  unyielding  door  of  the  house. 

"Phil — "  he  faltered. 

"Perhaps  they  have  n't  the  tclc-grain."  .Mr. 
Martin  said.     "We  'II  have  to  wait  around." 

"They  might  be  at  the  maestro's,"  Kirk  said 
su(i<lenly.  "Come — run  quick — I  "11  show  you 
the  way.  .  There  's  a  hole  in  the  hedge — are  you 
too  big  to  get  through?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  mate. 

In  the  maestro's  library,  Felicia  leaned  suddenly 
U)K)ii  the  piano. 


"Ken,"  she  said,  breathing  hard,  "something  's 
going  to  hap|K-n — s«>tiiething!" 

"What  more  can  hap|)en?"    Ken  said  gently. 

"But— oh.  please!  Do  something — I  don't 
know — " 

"Poor  child!"  murmured  the  maestro.  "Sit 
here,  Felicia.     Help  her.  Ken." 

"I  don't  need  help."  s;iid  Phil.  "Oh,  you  think 
I  'm  mad,  I  supiwse.  I  'm  not.  Keti — please  go 
and  look  out — go  to  the  house.     Oh.  Kirk!" 

The  maestro  shook  his  head  and  put  .i  h.iiid  on 
F'elicia's  shoulder. 

"Better  k".  Ken."  he  said  quieth'. 


■■■I'Ull. 


111.  KM.  tl;Kl.h 


Kenelni  stepped  upon  the  terrace.  Through 
the  long  window,  which  he  left  open  behind  him, 
a  joyous  voice  catiie  quite  clearly  to  the  library. 

".\nd  this  is  the  poor  empty  pool  that  I  told 
you  about,  that  never  has  had  any  water  in  it 
since  then — and  are  n't  wc  at  the  terrace  steps 
now?" 

Felicia  vowed  after\vard  that  she  did  n't  faint. 
Vet  she  had  no  clear  recollection  of  seeing  Kirk 
between  the  time  when  she  saw  hitn  drop  the 
hand  of  the  tall,  strange  man  and  run  up  thr 
steps,  and  when  they  all  were  standing  around 
her  in  the  library,  looking  a  little  grave. 

"Phil — Phil!"    Kirk   was   saying    then.     "Oh, 
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are  n't  vou  glad  to  see  me  at  all?  It  's  me — oh, 
FhiU" 

His  eager  hands  sought  her  face,  to  be  sure  it 
was  she,  so  strange  and  quiet. 

"Just  a  minute,  lamb,"  she  heard  Ken  say, 
with  a  hand  on  Kirk's  shoulder.  "Phil  does  n't 
feel  quite  right." 

Then  warm,  delicious  life  rushed  over  her,  and 
she  could  move  again  and  fling  her  trembling  arms 
;, round  Kirk.     She  and  Ken  and  llu'  m.U'stro  all 


managed  to  embrace  Kirk  at  once,  so  that  they 
embraced  each  other,  too.  And  Ken  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  tears,  nor  was  the  maestro. 

The  ex-mate  of  the  Celesline  stood  discreetly  on 
the  terrace,  whistling  to  himself.  But  he  was  not 
whistling  the  song  about  his  hat.  No,  it  was  a 
little  plaintive  air,  dimly  familiar.  Ken  thought. 
Where  had  he  heard  it  before?  And  wh\'  was 
the  maestro  straightening  with  a  stricken  face, 
from  Kirk.^ 


{To  be-  co>uluJt-tt) 


Philip 
the  Bold. 

By  John  Richards 


.jtf^L 


.  .-3L^ 


Philip  the  Bold 

Joyfully  rolled, 
And  ordered  thi5  pastime  for  all  he  controlled ; 
Which  was  bard  on  his  kniqhts, 
■Ir?  iter  be5t  purple  tiqhts; 
But  wor5e  for  the  dukes,  who  were^'"'^-' 
qouiy  and  old . 


I'OR    HOVS   WHO   DO    rillNCiS 


A  I'AkLOK    rKi;\('II-M()K  r\K    AM)   A    I.ICWIS   C.UN 

Itv  U.   M.   HI    ITKKl-IKI.I) 


1  ilKKL  arc  not  iiiaiiv  toys  tliat  will  re.illy  .sIknii  a 
projivtili'.  vvhii  li  may  siifcly  In-  ii><«l  in-)l«iors.  Ijiil 
here  is  a  niitiiatiin*  lrcii<-|i-iiuirtar  that  caniinl 
IHivsilily  (Id  any  ilaiiiaKL-  to  l.iiiip-sliacli's  or  win- 
ilowiKifU's,  iH-taiist-  till-  slii-ll  it  tires  is  made  of 
cork.  At  tin-  s;iiiif  timr  it  will  Ik-  a  most  (ormiH- 
al)li-  little  piece  o(  arlillerN  for  liii-soldier  warfare. 

.\  frotil  view  anil  a  side  view  of  the  mortar  is 
.shown  ill  l-'in.  i,  while  in  I''in.  2  wv  have  a  sec- 
tional view,  .ind  certain  details  of  the  triKKi'f  -""I 
the  spriiiK  that  drives  the  cork  out  of  the  mortar. 

I'irst  of  all.  we  must  net  a  piece  of  a  curtain- 
|H>le  I  J"  in  di.iineter  and  a  piece  of  cardlioiird  dj" 
liinn  by  5l"  wide.  Two  slots  are  cut  in  the  cani- 
Uvirfl  with  a  sharp  knife.  Thi-se  slots  are  eadi 
/;,"  wide  and  ;{]"  Ioiir.  KIr.  4  shows  just  where 
the  slots  are  liH-ated  in  the  carillKiard. 

The  ciirtain-pole  is  to  Ik-  iis«-<l  as  a  form,  around 
w  hich  we  are  Roinn  to  Ix-nd  the  cardlxiard  to  make 
the  barrel  of  the  mortar.  ."V  sheet  of  heavy 
wrappinR-paiK-r  5 J"  wide  and  IS"  long  is  made 
re.idy  for  use  as  a  binder  to  hold  the  cardboard 
on  the  curtain-|Hile,  and  a  lot  of  rubber  bands 
must  be  on  hand  to  hold  the  binder  in  place. 

When  the  cardlioiirrl  is  bent  around  the  [lolc, 
its  t-flRi-s  will  overlap  a  little  more  than  J",  and 
these  overlapping  etlgcs  are  fastened  together 
with  li(|ui(l  rIiic.  Be  sure  to  use  a  thin  layer  of 
nine,  so  that  it  will  not  ooze  out  and  stick  the 
cardl)oarj|  to  the  [Mile.  Then,  beginninR  just 
beyond  the  lappi-d  part,  wind  the  binder  pa|)cr 


tighiK-  round  anri  round  the  cardboard  and  put 
Kii  the  rublK-r  bands  to  keep  it  in  position.     The 
'  'le  should  then  be  set  aside  for  four  or  five  hours, 
"  as  to  let  the  glue  set. 


I  III- 1. II 1 1, 1^.  1^  made  of  three  pieces  rut  out  ni 
il"  Ixtards.  Two  pii-ces  are  s;»wcd  to  the  shape 
shown  at  .1,  Kig.  ,v  and  the  third  is  a  bottom 
pie«-e,  H,  1 IJ"  wide  by  .vj  "  long,  which  joins  the 
two  sid(--|iiect-s,  ,1. 

The  two  side-picci-s  will   have  to  bi-  cut   oni 


with  a  scroll-saw,  or  they  may  be  whittled  out 
with  a  sharp  penknife.  They  are  held  together 
tem|K)rarily  with  brads  or  small  nails,  while  two 
holes  are  bored  in  them,  one  at  the  front  for  the 
trigger-shaft  and  another  just  back  of  it  and  J" 
from  the  bottom  for  the  axle  on  which  the  wheels 
are  to  be  moiinti-d. 

W'e  are  going  to  use  wo<Klen  skewers  for  tin- 
axle  and  the  trigger-shaft.  These  can  be  got 
from  any  good-nature<l  butcher.  They  should 
be  about  J"  in  diameter,  and  the  holes  in  the  side- 
pieces  should  be  just  large  enough  to  receive 
them  fri-i-ly. 

The  side-pieces  are  now  sefiaraled,  and  in  each 
three  ,\"  screw-holes  must  be  bored  for  atl.ich- 
ment  of  the  bottom  [liece,  B,  and  two  similar 
holes  near  the  top  for  the  attachment  of  the  bar- 
rel, as  shown  in  the  upper  view,  Fig.  3. 

One  of  the  skewers  is  cut  to  a  length  of  43" 
to  form  the  axle,  and  the  other  to  a  length  of  2  ,\" 
for  the  trigger-shaft.  On  each  there  is  a  pair  of 
collars.  The  collars  C  are  \"  wide  and  the  col- 
lars I>,  \"  wide.  These  collars  are  made  of  strips 
of  cardlM)ard  in  exactly  the  s;ime  way  as  the  bar- 
rel of  the  mortar  is  made,  except  that  they  must 
be  several  layers  in  thickness. 

While  the  glue  is  hardening,  two  holes  arc 
borefl  in  the  axle  with  a  -^.t"  drill.  There  will  be 
some  danger  of  splitting  tin-  skewer,  and,  to  pre- 
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vent  this,  we  may  use  the  trick  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
A  block  of  wood  is  procured  and  a  hole  is  bored 
in  it  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  skewer 
snugly.  A  line  is  drawn  across  the  middle  of  this 
hole  and  carried  around  the  edges  across  the  top 

face  of  the  block. 
This  line  is  shown 
by  dots  in  the 
lower,  left-hand 
figure.  A  second 
hole  is  now  bored 
down  from  the  top 
face  of  the  block 
through  the  first 
hole.  Our  ^V' 
drill  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  and 
it  is  set  on  the  line 
just  f "  in  from  the 
edge.  The  holes  in 
the  axle  are  to  be 
1^"  from  each  end, 
and  so  a  mark  is 
made  on  the  axle 
just  -j^f"  from  each 
end.  One  end  of 
the  axle  is  driven 
into  the  block  to  the  y%"  mark  and  a  -jV'  hole  is 
bored  through  it;  the  same  operation  is  repeated 
on  the  other  end  of  the  axle. 

The  trigger  of  our  mortar  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  whittled  to  the  form 
and  size  given  in  the  diagram.  A  hole  is  bored 
in  it  to  receive  the  trigger-shaft  and  a  small  screw- 
eye,  E.  is  screwed  into  the  forivard  lower  edge  of 
the  trigger. 

If  the  barrel  of  our  mortar  is  now  dry.  the 
paper  binder  is  removed  and  a  cardboard  end- 
piece,  I"  wide  (see  Fig.  4I,  is  glued  to  the  end  of 
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the  barrel  and  held  fast,  until  it  sets,  by  means  of 
a  paper  binder  and  a  rubber  band.  While  it  is 
set  aside  to  dry,  we  may  cut  out  the  mortar  base, 
or  breech-block,  and  the  two  wheels. 


Another  piece  of  f"  curtain-pole  is  procured 
and  two  pieces  5"  wide  are  cut  off  for  the  wheels, 
while  a  i  f "  length  is  cut  off  for  the  mortar  base. 
Fig.  5.  It  will  be  rather  difficult  to  do  this 
without  a  box  to  keep  the  saw  straight.  The 
box  is  really  a  trough  about  10"  long  and  2"  or 
more  in  depth,  made  by  nailing  a  bottom  piece  of 
board  to  two  side-pieces.  The  box  must  be  just 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  curtain  pole.  After 
the  side-pieces  ha\'e  been  secured  with  plenty  of 
nails,  a  saw  slot,  F,  is  cut  across  the  two  sides  at 
right-angles  to  the  length  of  the  box.  This  saw 
slot  is  cut  near  one  end  of  the  box,  making  sure 
that  it  does  not  strike  any  of  the  nails.  To  cut 
the  slot  properly,  guide-lines  should  be  marked 
with  a  pencil  on  each  side-piece,  using  a  square  or 
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a  triangle  (as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5), 
to  make  sure  that  the  lines  are  truly  perpendicular. 
Now  we  may  measure  off  the  desired  length  on 
the  curtain-pole.  The  pole  is  set  in  the  box,  and, 
with  the  saw  in  the  slots  F,  the  disks  for  the 
wheels  and  mortar  base  are  cut  oft. 

A  \"  hole  will  have  to  be  bored  in  the  center  of 
each  wheel  to  receive  the  axle.  In  order  to  find 
the  center  a  paper  template  is  made  (see  Fig.  5). 
\Mth  a  compass,  a  circle  is  drawn  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  a  hole  is  punched  in  the  paper  where 
the  compass  point  was  set.  Then  the  paper  is 
carefully  cut  out  and  fitted  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  wheels.  With  a  pencil,  a  mark  is  made 
through  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  template, 
and  this  will  indicate  where  the  point  of  the  \" 
bit  must  be  placed. 

One  more  thing  we  shall  need,  and  that  is  a 
piece  of  spring  steel,  G,  such  as  a  corset-steel, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  mortar  base  by  means 
of  a  couple  of  double-point  tacks,  H  (Fig.  2). 

Before  assembling  the  mortar,  a  double-point 
tack,  A',  is  driven  into  the  bottom  piece,  5,  of 
the  carriage,  as  a  guide  for  the  trigger-string  or 
lanyard,  L,  which  is  to  be  tied  to  the  screw-eye  £. 

The  mortar  is  now  assembled  as  follows:  The 
gide-pieces.  A,  are  fastened  to  the  bottom  piece, 
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B,  by  means  of  screws,  as  shown  in  Kig.  t,.  The 
trigger-shaft  is  jiassed  through  the  side-pieces 
and  through  the  trigger  (Fig.  2)  and  the  two  col- 
lars D  (Fig.  .^).  The  collars  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  trigger,  so  as  t()  hold  it  central  on  its 
shaft,  and  ihe  screw-eve  K  (Fig.  1)  is  screwetl  in 
until  il  liili-s  into  the  shaft,  thus  keeping  the  shaft 
from  working  nut.  The  inortar  barrel  is  now 
remo\c<l  from  its  form  and  the  mortar  ba.se  is 
liticii  iiilo  the  lower  eiiil  of  it,  with  the  steel,  (/', 
in  line  with  the  slots  in  the  barrel.  By  means  of 
four  screws,  M  (Fig.  i),  two  on  each  side,  the 
barrel  is  fastened  to  the  carriage,  making  sure 
that  it  clears  the  axle  hole.  The  barrel  n\usl  Ik- 
turned  so  that  the  two  slots  are  vertii  ally  in  line 
with  each  other.  'I'he  axle  is  now  passi-d  through 
the  side-pieci-s,  the  two  collars  C  are  put  on,  and 
then  the  two  wheels;  hn.illy,  two  brass  paper- 
fasteners,  .V,  arc  put  through  the  holes  in  the 
axle  to  keep  the  wheels  from  coming  otT.  The 
cord  /-  is  fastened  to  the  screw -e\c  E  and  passed 
under  the  double-|K)inted  tack,  K,  after  which  the 
steel  Ci  is  lient  i>\er,  passed  through  the  slots  in 
the  Iwrrel,  and  hiM)kc<l  under  the  trigger. 

.Now  we  are  ready  to  shiM>t.  .\  goiKl-si/e<l 
cork  is  dropin-d  into  the  barrel  of  the  mortar. 
On  pulling  the  line  L,  the  spring  is  released  and 
olT  goes  the  cork  bomb. 

.\    I  l.WIS   GUN 

IIkre  is  a  toy  gun  that  will  afford  lots  of  fun  to 
the  younger  readers  of  St.  Nicholas,  but  un- 
fortunately those  who  will  enjoy 
the  gun  the  most  will  hardly 
be  capable  of  building  it  alone. 
They  will  ha\e  to  ask  their 
fathers  or  older  brothers  for  help. 
1 1  is  not  a. gun  that  Mother  will 
worry  about,  because  it  fires  no 
cartridge;  and  yet  it  will  make 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  machine- 
gun.  This  nois<'  is  prtKluci-d  by 
a  spring  which  is  clicked  by  a 
h.md  crank. 

In  Fig.  I  we  ha\e  a  general 
view  of  the  gun.  ,1  is  the  barrel, 
B,  the  st(x-k,  (',  the  rest.  D,  the 
firing-crank,  K-K  and  E,  the 
straps  that  hold  the  barrel  in  the 
stock,  and  L  the  false  trigger.  The 
stock  is  the  only  part  made  of 
wood,  and  for  \cry  obvious  rea- 
sons,— chief  of  which  is  getting 
the  big  work  done  while  the  worker's  interest  is 
fresh, — we  should  make  this  part  first. 

For  the  stock  we  must  get  a  piece  of  soft, 
sir.iiv;ht-graine<l    whitcwood    or    basswood    24" 


long,  10"  wide,  and  3"  thick.  The  most  imixir- 
tant  thing  about  a  gun-stiK-k  is  the  griKive  that 
holds  the  barrel.  The  method  of  making  this  is 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  st<K-k  is  outlined  in  pencil 
on  one  sitle  of  the  piire  of  wimkI,  and  is  drawn  by 
following  the  measurements  given.  To  put  the 
groove  in  the  stock,  it  is  merely  necess;iry  to  liore 
a  Jj"  hole  10"  di-ep,  and  then  cut  the  wtMifl  along 
the  middle  of  the  Uire.  Hut  to  have  the  bit  run 
true  with  the  sidi-s  and  lop  of  the  piece,  a  guide, 
while  Ixiring,  must  be  providetl  for  the  screw 
|)oint  of  the  bit.  This  is  done  as  follows:  First 
saw  out  the  oblong  piece,  M,  in"  long  and  tj" 
thick,  then  cut  a  shallow  J"  channel,  Q-Q.  on  each 
of  the  newly  siiwi-il  surfaces  of  .\/  and  /<.  each 
exactly  in  the  middle,  parallel  with  the  sides,  and 
of  \'  sha|)e.  .\  cold-chisel  lightK  driven  into  the 
wo<xl  along  a  ixMicil  line  will  make  ihe.st'  ch,iniiel>. 
Next  .1/  anil  B  .ire  put  together  and  1  l,iin|H-cl 
Ix-tween  ihri-e  binding  pieces  ()-(>-()  nailed  to  the 
vvihkI  1h-1ow  the  part  that  is  to  form  the  slin-k. 
The  hole  K  is  now  bore<l  to  indicate  a  depth  of  to". 
.After  this  hole  is  bored  we  removed  the  bind- 
ersC,  and, discarding  the  .1/  piece,  have  a  grfHive  in 
the  stix-k  formed  by  the  half  hole.  It  will  be 
found  advisiible  now  to  carr\-  the  B  piece  to  some 
woixl-working  shop  where  there  is  a  band-saw, 
and  h.ive  the  woikI  siiwctl  away  outside  of  the 
line  indicating  the  stock.  The  stwk  may  be 
rounded  aiul  shaped  with  the  jack-knife  and 
smoothed  with  sandpaiK-r.  Then  it  is  treated  to 
a  coat  of  drying-oil  stained  with  Bismarck  brown, 
and  this  is  followed  \\\i  with  two  coats  of  shellac. 
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If  vvc  will  now  turn  to  I'ig.  6  we  shall  see  that 
the  gun-barrel  is  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  sheet - 
iron.  A,  into  a  tube.  Have  this  cut  to  size  when 
il  is  obtained,  as  it  can  be  done  more  accurately 
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there  than  at  home.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
inside  liner  J,  Fig.  3,  and  the  three  pieces  K-K 
and  E,  Fig.  i.  The  sizes  of  these  pieces  are 
marked  on  the  drawings,  and  ail  are  made  of 
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slots,  5-5,  i"  wide  and  2\"  long,  cut  ,s"  from  the 
rear  end  and  \"  from  their  respective  edges,  as 
shown.  The  openings  are  cut  before  bending, 
using  a  cold-chisel,  while  the  sheet  is  resting  on  a 
thick  piece  of  iron,  first  cutting  through  the  metal, 
then  finishing  with  a  file  to  the  desired  width  and 
length.  In  order  to  bend  this  sheet  smoothly 
and  without  twisting,  a  piece.  A',  of  round  wood, 
2\"  in  diameter,  is  used  for  the  inside,  and  a 
wooden  trough,  P.  for  the  outside.  The  trough 
is  made  of  i"  boards  4"  wide,  set  at  an  angle  of 
4,S°  in  supports,  as  shown — all  securely  nailed 
together.  The  sheet  A  is  first  placed  flat  on  this 
trough,  with  its  edges  parallel  to  those  of  the 
trough,  then  the  liner  J ,  Fig.  },  is 
placed  upon  A — also  parallel — 
with  the  wood  or  pipe,  A\  on  top  of 
J ,  and  the  first  bend  is  made  by 
pushing  down  N  as  indicated  in 
F^ig.  6.  The  piece  J  is  then  re- 
moved, and,  w-orking  toward  each 
outer  edge  in  turn,  the  bending 
process  is  completed  with  a  rolling 
mo\ement,  and  by  forcing  the 
tube  down  into  the  trough. 

The  barrel  is  closed  at  each 
end  by  means  of  caps,  H  and  /, 
which  are  tin  covers  of  the  kind 
used  on  jelly-glasses.  One  of  the 
caps,  /,  has  a  hole  neatly  punched  in  it  to  represent 
the  real  muzzle  of  the  gun,  while  the  other  cap,  //, 
has  the  lower  half  of  its  top  removed,  so  as  to  allow 
the  spring,  ¥,  to  be  inserted  in  the  barrel  when 
placed  in  the  stock.  These  caps,  the  barrel,  and 
the  piece  /  are  cemented  together  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  end  and  side  views.  Fig.  3.  To 
do  this,  make  the  wooden  piece,  T,  shown  in  the 
end  \  iew,  w  ide  enough  to  hold  /  and  A  together 


without  spreading  A  apart  at  its  joined  edges. 
This  piece,  T,  must  be  1.85"  long,  and  it  serves  to 
hold  J  and  A  together  while  cementing.  Thick 
shellac  is  used  for  cement  and  is  smeared  thickly 
on  the  outer  curved  surface  of  J  before  it  is  in- 
serted in  the  barrel.  \Miile  the 
shellac  is  still  wet,  put  it  in  place 
and  insert  the  piece  T  to  hold  it  in 
position.  The  caps  //  and  /  may 
be  slijiped  on  to  hold  the  pieces 
together  while  the  shellac  is  dry- 
ing— say  for  an  hour.  The  piece 
T  is  then  removed  and  the  caps 
are  cemented  in  place,  using  the 
shellac  as  before. 

Before  lea\ing  Fig.  ,^  we  will 
construct  the  all-important  part 
of  our  gun — the  thing  that  makes 
all  the  kick  and  noi,se — the  spring 
¥.  It  is  made  of  -yV"  steel,  \\" 
wide  and  \\\"  long,  bent  to  the  shape  shown. 
First  double  it  over  with  the  upper  part  projecting 
i"  beyond  the  lower  part.  Then  bend  up  ij"  of 
the  folded  end.  The  upper,  and  longer,  end  of 
this  spring  is  raised  by  a  crank,  £),  and  when  it  is 
released  by  further  mo\-ement  of  the  crank,  it 
snaps  back,  striking  the  lower  part  with  a  resound- 
ing blow.  The  spring  must  have  just  resistance 
enough  to  perform  this  work.  It  is  hold  in  position 
by  a  piece  of  the  same  metal,  G,  which  is  l|"  long 
with  a  slot  filed  in  each  end  to  accommodate  a 
couple  of  screws,  as  shown. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  details  of  the  crank,  D,  which 
should  be  made  of  stiff  wire  j"  thick  and  16" 
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long.  A  spool  is  used  for  the  handle,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  washer.  The  washer  in  turn  is 
kept  in  place  by  raising  a  bur  on  the  wire  on  each 
side  with  a  cold-chisel.  The  detail  view  in  Fig.  2 
shows  how  this  is  done.  The  crank  is  shoved 
through  the  slots  in  the  barrel,  and,  when  the 
gun  is  assembled,  rests  upon  the  upper  edges 
of  the  stock,  as  shown  in  side  and  end  views. 
Fig.  I. 
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Fig.  I  gives  the  details  of  the  straps  K-K  and 
E,  wliicli  are  shaintl  first  over  the  \vo<kI  or  |>i|ie 
piece,  .V,  Fig.  (>,  after  whii-h  their  ends  are  lx*nt 
back  to  form  tlanges  which  are  fastene<l  to  the 
st(K°k.  The  piece  E  is  fastened  with  two  screws 
and  has  sluts  tilwl  in  it  at  t'-t'for  the  crank,  which 
passes  thruiigh  this  strap  and  is  held  by  it  in  the 
gun-barrel.  The  pieces  K-K  are  fastened  witii 
but  one  screw  at  each  end.  .Ml  of  these  straps 
nuist  lit  the  barrel  tightly  and  hold  it  lirinly  in 
the  groove  of  the  stink.  The  si-rews  shoulil  Ik- 
driven  at  a  slight  angle  toward  the  center  of  the 
KtiH'k,  so  as  not  to  have  their  ends  break  through 
the  sides  and  disfigure  tli.il  piine.  .\  l.ilsi-  trig- 
ger, I.,  is  fiirined  of  1"  wire  dri\eii  into  the  WimkI, 


or  it  may  be  formed  with  an  eye,  like  a  screw-eye, 
and  fxstenetl  in  a  grix>ve  in  the  Ixitlom  of  the 
sttxk  by  a  pin  driven  through  the  sides,  as  shown. 
The  trigger-guard,  L.  is  made  of  strap-iron  l" 
wide  and  5"  long.  It  is  screwed  in  place  with 
j^j"  button-head  screws  J"  long. 

We  may  now  make  the  rest,  C,  Figs.  I  and  4. 
This  is  formed  out  of  /j-"  strap-iron  1"  wide  and 
,VS"  long,  bent  in  the  sha|K-  .shown  in  Fig.  4. 
ThelHMiding  is  done  by  first  making  the  two  sh.irp 
U-nds  for  the  fi-et  14"  from  each  end  of  the  iron, 
llien  shaping  the  rest  as  shown,  finalK'  rounding 
the  top  over  the  pi|>e  .V  {I'ig.  (>).  The  res!  i.- 
f.isleiutl  on  the  gun-barrel,  with  wire  wrap|Hil 
around  It  just  Ik-K)W  the  barrel,  as  shown. 


.\  .si(;.\  I'OR  Till*:  summ1':r  coi  r.\(,b: 


10  a  camp,  Iciil.  or  inti.i^e,  a  touch  ol  origi- 
n.ility  may  Im'  added  by  the  use  of  an  attractive 
sign-lnxird,  made  of  thin  wihkI.  sheet-tin,  or  even 
of  heavy  cardlxiard,  varnished  to  protect  it  from 
summer  showers. 

An  o<ld  sign  is  here  descrilx-d.  1 1  must  be  hung 
in  a  position  where  it  will  catch  the  breeze,  as  only 
when  it  is  revolving  can  the  name  be  read. 

Cut  from  the  material  chosen  a  rectangle  7  by 

1 1  inches,  bending  backward  at  right 
.ingles,  but  in  op|)osite  directions,  a 
strip  one  iiK  h  w  ide  aUjng  each  of  the 
longer  edges  (see  Figs.  I  and  \').  F.gl 
If  thin  wihkI  or  iardl>oar<l  is  used, 
these  strips  should  be  held  in  [losi- 
tion  by  cord  or  wire,  as  in  P'ig.  1. 

I'lwtn  a  piece  of  paper  5  by  11 
inches  print  the  name  chosen,  using 
double  lines,  as  in  ['"ig.  III. 

If  one  has  not  siilVicient  skill  to 
design  the  letters  they  can  usually 
be  obtained  from  newspajiersor  ad- 
vertisements. Trace  them  t'irst  on 
thin   painT  and   transfer   them   by  Tij  12 

plai'ing  a  piece  of  carlKin  paper,  car- 
bon side  down,  between  the  lettering  and  the  sign; 
then  carefully  Ir.ice  the  letters.     A  tin  sign  must 
be  painted  and  have  drie<l  before  iK'ing  lettered. 

Now  make  a  small  iiUKlel  of  the  sign  by  printing 
the  chosen  name  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  as  shown 
in  l"ig.  II.  Paste  these  two  pieces  together  back 
to  back  so  that  the  e<lge  C  D  coincidi-s  with 
C  n  and  .1  B  with  .1  P.  With  this  small  card  as 
a  minlel,  print  the  name  on  the  revers«>  side  of  the 
sign-lKiard,  using  the  same  lettering  and  the  car- 
bon paper  as  lu'fore.  We  must  now  fill  in  with 
ink  or  paint  portions  of  each  letter  on  U)lh  sidi-sof 
the  sign.  Figs.  I\'  and  \'  will  show  the  result. 
On  one  side,  in  Fig.  I\',  the  upper  half  of  the  let- 


ters I'  and  /,  and  the  cross  line  of  the  .V  are  fille.' 
in,  while  in  Fig.  \'.  which  shows  the  reverse  siiK-. 
the  remaining  |Hirtions  of  these  letters  appear. 
In  other  words,  the  iKirtion  of  a  letter  omitted  on 
one  side  of  the  sign  must  apjK-ar  on  the  other. 

Get  two  umbrella  ribs  and  two  long  hat-pins. 
Slip  one  pin  through  the  small  loop  or  eye  near 
the  outer  point  of  the  rib,  and  then  midway  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  edges  and  between 


Milt  cum!        r,«ir 
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the  layers  of  cardl)oard,  not  allowing  the  point  to 
come  to  the  surface.  The  other  iiin  is  siniilarl\- 
placed  on  the  opixisite  side  (Fig.  \').  If  the  .sign 
is  of  tin,  make  several  small  openings  by  driving 
a  tack  through  it  and.  using  a  shorter  pin,  pass  it 
over  and  under  through  them. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  uinbrella  ribs  ma\'  be  set 
in  pieces  of  wood  in  whiih  sm.ill  hol<-s  have  been 
Ixiretl,  or  they  can  Im'  pushed  into  a  thick  piece  ol 
cork  which  can.  be  nailed  wherever  desired.  When 
a  good  breeze  is  blowing  the  sign  will  revolve 
rapidly  and  the  name  may  be  easily  read,  but  at 
other  times  it  will  puz/le  the  uninitiate<l. 

E.  Maude  Bradley. 


HOW  THE  NAVY  TALKS 

By    B.    B.   WYGANT,    COMMANDER   U.   S.    NAVY 


In  the  Navy,  "communications"  means  a  lot.  It 
comprehends  the  unseen  vibrations  of  the  ether 
whereby  the  news  of  the  world  is  flashed  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  at  the  rate  of  over  a  hundred 
words  a  minute,  as  well  as  the  waxing  flags  of  a 
white-clad  signal-boy,  who,  wrapping  himself  as 
best  he  can  around  a  stanchion  on  the  bridge  of  a 
bucking  destroyer,  spells  out  his  message  to  his 
mate  a  half-mile  away.  It  includes  the  means 
whereby  the  anxious  skipper  of  a  great  liner,  ap- 
proaching a  rock-bound  coast  in  thick  weather,  is 
enabled  to  ascertain  his  exact  position  regardless 
of  anything  lie  can  see,  and  the  tinkling  of  a  bell  in 
a  fog  by  which  two  friends  on  "sub"  chasers,  an- 
chored close  togetiier,  convey  to  each  other  their 
intention  of  dining  together  that  evening.  It 
means  radio,  cables,  telephones,  oscillators,  flash- 
ing lights,  blinking  lights,  waving  flags,  flapping 
flags,  and  e\'en  more  than  all  those. 

Every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  great 
submarine  cable  systems  that  link  the  continents 
and  the  outlying  islands  all  over  the  world  since 
the  American,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  "had  a  pretty  no- 
tion that  he  could  lay  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean";  but  owing  to  the  recent  and  rapid 
development  of  wireless,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally 
known  in  America,  radiotelegraphy,  the  average 
man  is  far  behind  in  his  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  means  of  communication. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  small  office  in  the 
Navy  Department,  over  the  entrance  to  which 
was  a  sign,  "r.-^dio  section  trans.^tlantic."  In 
it  there  were  four  desks,  each  desk  having  a  small 
apparatus  on  it  for  sending,  respectively,  to  Car- 
narvon, Wales,  to  Nantes  and  Lyons  in  France, 
to  Rome  and  Coltano  in  Italy,  and  to  Nauen  in 
Germany. 

A  message  came  in,  say,  for  Lyons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  desks  mentioned,  there  were  three  other 
desks,  with  machines  that  look  like  typewriters. 
The  message  was  taken  to  one  of  these  three  desks, 
where  it  was  transcribed ;  but  the  result,  instead  of 
being  a  printed  sheet,  was  a  long  strip  of  paper  a 
half-inch  wide,  punctured  with  holes  irregularly 
spaced.  This  tape  was  put  into  another  machine, 
which  clicked  out  the  message  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words  a  minute.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  sound  of  an  ordi- 
nary telegraph-instrument,  but  this  machine  sends 
so  fast  that  it  could  not  possibh'  be  read  by  the 
ear.  It  sounds  like  the  racket  made  by  a  lawn- 
mower  when  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  finish  the  front 
\ard.  This  machine  at  the  desk  in  ths  little  office 
in  Washington  was  working  the  sending-station  at 


Annapolis,  and  from  this  powerful  radiating  set 
the  waves  were  sent  out,  to  be  picked  up  at  Lyons, 
France,  and  from  there  relayed  to  the  prope» 
address. 

It  has  been  stated  that  these  messages  could  not 
be  read  by  the  ear.  How  then  is  it  done?  When 
the  waves  are  received  at  the  station  for  which 
they  are  intended,  by  a  complicated  process  they 
are  made  to  mo\'e  a  small  lever  on  which  a  mirror 
is  mounted.  This  mirror,  as  the  le\er  mo\'es  u]} 
and  down,  reflects  a  beam  of  light  on  and  off  a 
moving  photographic  tape;  the  "on"  is  registered 
by  a  streak  on  the  tape,  while  the  "off"  shows 
blank.  This  tape,  run  at  fairly  high  speed,  take".^ 
a  sort  of  "movie"  of  the  dancing  mirror;  and  when 
(lie  tajx-  is  develo|)ed,  the  message  can  be  read. 

This  Washington  ofiice  works  not  only  the  send- 
ing-station at  Annapolis,  but  also  the  other  big 
sending-stations  on  the  east  coast,  at  Sayville, 
Tuckerton,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Now  for  the  receipt  of  the  incoming  messages 
from  Europe: 

Away  up  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  there  is  a  naval 
radio-station  known  as  Otterclift's.  For  some 
reason,  as  yet  not  fully  understood,  this  station 
can  hear  better  than  any  other  station  in  .America. 
It  can  hear  ships  hundreds  of  miles  away,  whis- 
pering together  at  low  pow'er;  it  can  intercept 
messages  from  one  part  of  Europe  to  another. 
Owing  to  this,  it  is  the  most  efficient  receiving- 
station  in  this  country.  Of  course,  it  is  farther 
east  than  most  American  stations,  and  therefore 
nearer  the  "other  side,"  but  that  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  its  preeminence  in  this  respect.  The 
cause  may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  it  may  lie  in 
the  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  or  the 
conformation  of  the  coast-line.  No  one  seems 
able  to  explain  this  condition  satisfactorily.  Not 
onK'  can  it  receive  from  all  the  big  stations  in 
Europe,  but  it  can  receive  from  them  simulta- 
neously. The  waves  from  each  station  are  segre- 
gated and  deflected  to  separate  instruments, 
where  the  mo\'ies  of  the  mirror  are  taken  as 
described  abox'e. 

Communication  with  our  west  coast  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  transatlantic 
traffic;  and  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  all  these 
streams  of  messages  are  coming  and  going,  day 
and  night,  without  interference. 

One  way  to  illustrate  this  fact  is  to  imagine  a 
room  in  which  there  is  a  piano.  Several  people 
are  pounding  the  keys  of  this  piano  as  fast  as 
they  can.  To  the  ear  of  the  listener  in  the  same 
room,  the  din  is  unspeakable;  but  in  an  adjoining 
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r>>f>ni  is  a  receiving-instrument  whirli  M(>und»  only 
when  the  "e"  of  one  octave  is  struck;  in  another 
nxjni  is  a  similar  instrument  which  vibrates  every 
time  the  "g"  of  another  cx-tave  is  struck,  and  so 
on.  This  effect  is  obtained  in  radio  by  what  is 
known  as  "tuning."  In  other  words,  out  of  the 
'xreat  number  of  waves  traversing  the  atmosphere 
all  the  time,  a  projx-rly  "tuned"  receiving-set 
picks  out  those  of  its  own  wave-lengths  only. 


something  like  the  subm.irine  bell  i>n  some  light- 
ships and  buoys  that,  through  tap>  on  the  bell. 
signify  their  proximity  to  ships  within  hearing 
distance.  The  sound-waves  from  the  Ik-II  struck 
underneath  the  water  arc  conveyed  more  regu- 
larly and  distinctly  than  the  sound-waves  from 
the  whistle  or  bell  in  the  air,  which  are  atTcctetl 
greatly  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 


.AtlX^I-XNt--^ 
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■WICTATAG    OR.  FLAOS 
RADIO  TELEPHONE 
RADIO  TELEGRAPH 
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Diagram  ^Ko^ving  differen-t  metKods  of  communicating  witK  fleet. 


The  description  of  the  long-distance  system, 
which  is  called  the  "superprimary"  system,  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  middle-distance,  or  primarv-, 
system  (between  500  and  1500  miles  approxi- 
mately) and  the  short-distance  or  secondary'  sys- 
trni.  Nearly  all  the  communication  between  the 
thousands  of  shij>s  at  sea  and  the  smaller  coastal 
shore-stations  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
secondar>'  system. 

Naturally,  the  Navy  is  principally  concerned 
with  ship  communication,  either  among  them- 
>rlves,  or  toami  Irom  the  shore.  The  Hag-ship  of  a 
llcpi  Ix'crimes  a  distribiiling-slation.  When  the 
loiiini.iiider-in-chief  gets  his  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, he  has  to  transmit  ihcni,  or  a  part  of  them, 
to  the  dilTerent  units  of  his  whole  force.  This  in- 
cludes his  s«-ont.s,  m.iylie  liundrrds  of  miles  dis- 
tant, the  submarines,  which  may  at  the  time  be 
iibmerged.  the  airplanes  anii  flirigibles,  and  the 
.surface  craft  near  at  hand.  This  flis,semination  of 
information  is  carried  out  by  all  means  th.it  are 
available — -the  radiotelegraph  for  long  distance, 
the  radiotelephone  for  aircraft,  oscillators  or 
radiotelegraph  for  subsurface  craft,  and  wigwag, 
flag-hoist,  searchlight,  or  blinker  for  near-by 
ships.  The  oscillator  is  an  instrument  for  trans- 
mitting sound-waves  through  the  water,  and  is 


One  of  the  most  important  means  of  commu- 
nication is  the  radiotelephone,  and  this  method  is 
becoming  more  and  more  iinporiaTit  every  day  as 
its  principles  Ijecome  better  known.  It  is  the 
principal  means  for  communicating  with  air- 
planes. .-Xirplanes  are  used  in  naval  warfare  in 
many  ways.  Not  only  can  they  be  sent  long 
distances  ahead  of  the  fleet  for  scouting  purposes, 
but  their  great  height  gives  them  a  field  of  view 
far  surpassing,  in  clear  weather,  any  surface 
craft.  They  are  of  great  use  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fleet  for  discovering  the  pre.sence 
of  hostile  mini's  and  submarines,  for  here,  again, 
their  height  enables  them  to  penetrate  with  their 
view  the  surface  la>ers  of  the  water  and  discover 
the  presence  of  mines  aiul  submarines  that  are 
alisolutely  invisible  to  surface  rr.ifl.  .\iiother 
imix)rtant  use  of  aircraft  is  in  spotting.  When  a 
shot  is  fired,  the  observer  in  the  airplane,  diri- 
gible, or  balloon  from  his  great  height  can  .sa\'. 
"The  last  shot  was  500  yards  short  of  the  mark." 
and  the  man  jxiinting  the  gun  corrects  his  aim 
accordingly.  The  means  of  getting  this  informa- 
tion obtainwl  by  aircraft  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  is,  therefore,  a  most  important  part  of 
communications. 

Here   is   another   possible  use   for    the   radio- 
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telephone:  suppose  the  fleet  is  at  sea  and  the 
admiral  wishes  to  have  a  conference  of  his  com- 
manding officers.  He  does  n't  wish  to  stop  the 
fleet  and  have  boats  lowered,  so  a  signal  is  sent, 
"Captains  man  radiotelephones,"  and  the  admiral 
sits  in  his  cabin  and  talks  directly  with  all  of  his 
captains.  The  only  disadxantage  experienced  is 
that  only  one  person  can  be  talking  at  once — 
which  is  n't  a  disadvantage  in  a  conference, 
after  all. 

.■\  great  man\'  messages  to  and  from  the  Na\y 
Department,  as  well  as  those  sent  in  the  fleet, 


.Horvtiuk  Pt. 


Diagram.  sKowing  Row  a  sKip'5  position  can. be  plotted  from, 
radio  compass  bearings,  and  course  sKaped  for  harbor. 


must,  from  their  nature,  be  secret.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  enemy,  by  properly  tuning  his 
receiving-instruments,  can  intercept  and  obtain 
valuable  information  from  our  own  messages. 
Therefore,  we  ha\c  to  ha\c  a  means  of  sending 
me.ssages  that  will,  if  intercepted,  be  unintelli- 
gible to  an  enemy.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
codes  and  ciphers,  and  the  preparation  of  them 
comes  under  the  head  of  "communications." 
Does  the  average  person  realize  that  no  code  or 
cipher  is  so  abstru.se  that  it  cannot  be  "broken" 
by  experts?  The  hierogKphics  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Eg>'pt,  the  biliteral  cipher  of  Bacon, 
the  most  secret  codes  of  modern  gox'ernments 
ha\e  all  broken  down  under  the  attacks  of  cryp- 
tographers. This  fact  necessitates  a  constant 
change  in  any  system  used  if  it  is  expected  to 
remain  secret.  The  German  code  during  the 
Great  War  became  an  open  book  to  the  Allies, 


and  messages  could  be  deciphered  almost  as  fast 
as  recei\ed. 

Another  recent  and  little  known  development 
of  radio  is  the  radio  compass,  or  "directional 
wireless,"  as  the  English  call  it.  This  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  an  aid  to  navigation  in 
thick  weather,  and  is  constantly  used  nowadays 
with  the  most  accurate  results. 

.■\  ship  is  approaching  the  coast  in  foggy  weather 
and  desires  to  enter  New  York  Harbor,  for  ex- 
ample. It  ma\-  have  been  overcast  for  several 
days  and  no  obsen.'ations  of  the  sun  or  stars  have 
been  obtainable.  The  ra- 
dio-operator gets  in  tele- 
graphic touch  with  a 
shore  station  and  signifies 
his  desire  for  a  position, 
making  a  series  of  ticks 
on  his  apparatus  that  can 
be  picked  up  at  difi^erent 
places  along  the  coast. 
In  fifteen  minutes  the 
message  comes,  "Your 
bearing    from    Montauk 

Point    is    degrees; 

your  bearing  from  Sandy 

Hook  is  degrees." 

These  bearings,  when 
plotted  on  the  chart, 
show  the  captain  his  ex- 
act position  (see  sketch) 
and  he  proceeds  with 
confidence  to  his  destina- 
tion. In  addition  to  the 
assistance  this  method 
gives  to  the  navigation  of 
the  peaceful  merchant- 
man, think  of  the  appli- 
cations it  has  in  time  of 
war!  From  properly  placed  stations,  any  enemy 
crossing  the  ocean  and  approaching  our  coast  can 
he  tracked  unerringly  from  his  point  of  departure 
to  his  destination,  provided  he  uses  his  radio  for 
communicating.  This  method  was  used  with 
marked  success  during  the  Great  War  in  locating 
enemy  submarines,  until  they  learned  better  and 
kept  quiet.  More  than  one  fell  a  \ictim  to  his  de- 
sire to  talk  to  his  friends,  another  example  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  keeping  one's  ears  open 
and  his  mouth  shut.  .\lso,  this  tended  to  cut 
out  radio  communication  in  the  Grand  Fleet, 
and  entailed  the  use,  for  short  distance  commu- 
nication, of  visual  methods  of  signaling,  such  as 
searchlight  and  blinker,  wigwag  and  flag-hoists. 
For  this  reason  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  old 
methods  will  still  be  used  and  will  retain  the 
importance  they  had  in  the  days  of  Paul  Jones, 
Decatur,  and  Farragut. 
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THE  WATCH  'lOWTiR 

.■1    Kifinc  of  Curniil  Eiciiti 
Mv   I-.I)\V\RI)    \.    T1\I  I. 


->i:iTi:MHr.u    vor  know  \\ii\i    iii\i' 

MKANS! 

SrHCX)L,  of  course.     Not  sorn'  fitlifr;  rt-ally,  iinw 

.ire  you? 

Vou  know  what  Tiiii  Watch  Towek  thinks 
when  its  folks  all  ronie  back  to  scIkhjI:  Merc's 
a  "current  event"  that  really  means  something! 
It  means  another  course  laid  in  the  foundation 
that  's  always  U-in^;  iiewK'  l)iiilt  for  the  splendid 
slruitnre  of  Anieriiaii  citi/eiiship  to  stand  on. 
I'.diitation  is  the  foundation  of  nur  ( iovernnient. 
riie  more  of  it  ynu  ^;et.  the  s;ifer  rnile  S;ini"s  fu- 
ture l(eiome>. 

.All  t-<luc.iti-<l  niati  or  woman  has  balance  and 
|iower.  l)is<-onlent  and  s«Kial  tlisorders  grow  out 
of  ignorance.  .\n  itlucalwl  jierson  knows  lielter 
than  to  Ih-  trying  to  remake  the  world  in  a  week. 
A  |HTson  who  is  endeaMiring  to  get  an  e<tucation 
is  tiMi  liusy  to  listen  to  thoM-  who  go  alniut  com- 
|il.iiiiing. 

I'liiple  jxiy  taxes  to  supinirt  th<-  public  schools. 
riii'\  <lipn"t  gel  iheir  money's  worth  unless  the 
1ki\  >  .oil!  ciil--  li-.irn  .i  Int. 

\\ll(»   WiJ.I,    UK  <>l  It    \r.\l'   I'Ur.SIDKNT. 
II  \l!l)|\(.    (tl!    COX.' 

TllR  nest  rroiiliiit  will  nni  li.isr  .1  three-syllable 
name,  like  W  .ishiiigton.  JelTers<iri,  .Madison,  or 
Harrison,  lie  may  have  two  syllables,  like  fiar- 
lield  and  Lincoln,  Cleveland  and  Wils<m;  or  a 
single  syllable,  like  Grant  and  Taft,  Pierce  and 
I'olk.  Perhaps  the  names  run  in  series,  so  that 
you  can  pri-<lict  whether- 1 l.irding  or  Cox  will  W 
elected.  .-\t  this  early  date,  that  may  l>e  as  gixxl 
a  way  as  any. 

Presidential  campaigns  do  not  generally  get 
.iround  to  the  di-cisive  issues  as  early  as  this. 
1  he  prelimin.ir\  skirmishing  has  to  l)e  done  iK'fore 
the  battle  takes  delinile  form.    The  platforms,  the 


s|)i-<-ches  lit  acceptance,  and  a  great  mass  of  news- 
pa|KT  discussion  is  aUiut  all  we  have  to  go  by. 
The  really  signilicant  things  are  still  under  cover. 
I^ven  the  last  weeks  of  the  cam|>aign  do  not  al- 
ways bring  them  out.  for  often  the  voters,  (|uietly 
making  up  their  minds,  are  moving  in  a  iliredion 
not  reveali-<l  by  surface  indic.itions. 

Don't  you  think  the  nation  is  really  most  anx- 
ious for  a  settlement  of  .Xmerica's  [Milicy  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  these  great  <la\s of  reorgan- 
ization? .\re  we  going  to  s;iy:  Our  President 
ple<lged  us  without  asking  us,  and  it  does  n't 
count;  or,  the  President  went  further  than  we  had 
lold  him  to,  but  we  'II  just  take  hold  and  put  the 
l>rogram  through 
on  our  own  hcmk, 
with  a  new  man- 
ager on  the  job? 

Senator  Harding 
is  op|H)sed  III  the 
ixilicy  of  League 
of  Nations  mem- 
l)cr.ship  for  .Amer- 
ica, except  with 
resi'r\ations;  (iov- 
ernor  Cox  is  for  it. 
So,  if  that  issue 
really  is  the  big 
one  in  the  |Mi)ple'.- 
minds,  the  way  to 
settle  the  matter 
is  clear  and  simple. 
The  decisive  issues 
in  our  Presidential  campaigns  are  usually  pre- 
sente<l  in  that  way  by  the  two  great  parties. 

When  such  imiK)rtant   matters  are  to  be  dis- 
I)t>sed  of. — matters  that   involve  not  mereK    ex 
IH-diency.    but    principle, — and    with    intelligent, 
sincere  [K-ople  taking  op|H)site  \iews  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  bitter  struggle. 
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And  in  such  a  strug- 
gle, we  all  need  to 
remember  that 
while  the  election 
may  possibly  not 
pro\e  that  the  vic- 
torious principle  is 
in  reality  the  best 
one,  our  democratic 
government  is 
based  on  the  rule 
of  the  majority, 
and  the  minority  is 
expected  to  abide 
b\-  the  decision. 

Let  's  try,  while 
being  honest  parti- 
sans, to  be  such 
good  Americans  that  e\er>'  word  we  utter  shall 
work  for  the  good  of  America.  Let  's  not  sav' 
things  we  can't  be  sure  of.  Let  's  not  be  bitter. 
Let  's  use  our  brains  and  our  good  American  sense 
— and  not  rock  the  boat. 

BOY  SCOUT  TRA^TLERS 

See  them  "register"  jo\',  those  Scouts  aboard 
ship,  in  the  picture!  Nothing  very  artificial  about 
it,  is  there?  Just  think 
of  it — three  hundred 
Scouts  on  their  way  to 
Europe,  to  meet  other 
fortunate  fellows  from  all 
over  the  world  and  show 
them  what  LTncle  Sam's 
\oungsters  can  do.  Three 
hundred  of  the  finest  boys 
that  ever  lived;  and  vjver 
three  hundred  thousand 
more  sta>'ing  home  to 
take  care  of  Vankeeland. 
Yes,  there  are  now  nearly 
400,000  registered  mem- 
bers in  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Scout  Ezra  Crane  came 
all  the  way  from  Hono- 
lulu. There  are  Scouts 
from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tn,-;  Denver  sent  its  Boy 
Scout  band  of  fift\-five 
musicians.  Thirty-four 
nations  have  sent  delega- 
tions to  the  First  Inter- 
national Scout  Contests, 
held  in  the  Olympia  Stadium,  near  London,  the 
first  week  in  August. 

The  Bo>'  Scouts  of  America  was  organized  in 


February,  1910.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  one  of  the 
incorporators,  was  in  London  and  had  lost  his 
bearings.  A  boy  came  up,  saluted,  and  asked  if 
he  could  help.  Mr.  Boyce  accepted  his  guidance 
and  offered  him  a  shilling.  The  boy,  saluting, 
said,  "A  Scout  accepts  no  reward  for  a  courtesy  or 
a  good  turn."  Then  Mr.  Boyce  learned  about 
Baden-Powell's  English  Boy  Scouts,  and  brought 
the  idea  home  with  him.  A  national  office  was 
established  in  New  York. 

A  great  many  enterprises  fail  because  the  idea 
back  of  them  is  n't  quite  sound,  or  because  the 
organization  is  n't  managed  wisely,  or  because  the 
leadership  is  poor.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
failed  in  none  of  these  respects,  and  its  growth 
was  amazingly  rapid. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  now  has  a  Federal 
charter.  The  system  of  registration  makes  a  fel- 
low realize  his  responsibility  as  a  unit  in  this  great 
national  force.  With  nearly  400,000  bo\s  trying 
to  keep  themselves  "physically  strong,  mentally 
awake,  and  morally  straight,"  "to  be  brave,  clean, 
and  reverent,"  who  can  say  that  .America  has  not 
got  a  "standing  army"  fit  for  service? 

Most  of  you  fellows  who  read  The  W.atch 
Tower  are  Scouts,  I  suppose.  You  know  how 
those  lucky  three  hundred  chaps  have  worked  for 
the  honor  of  representing  .\merica  abroad.     Vou 
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YORK  BOY  SCOUTS  RE.\DY  FOR  THEIR  WESTER-\  TRIP 

know  it 's  going  to  take  something  mighty  good  to 
beat  them  in  that  international  competition! 
Our  W.\TCH  Tower  crowd,  boys  and  girls  alike,  is 
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riHitiriK  (or  tlu-ni.  But  the  fellows  who  went  to 
l-".urope  (lid  n't  have  all  the  Kick;  just  lt)ok  at 
(lie  five  chaps,  one  from  each  lx)r(>ugh  of  greater 
New  ^'l>rk,  standing  with  Chief  Scout  Extxnitivc 
West  and  President  ration  of  the  Far  Western 
Travelers  .-XssiHialion.  They  came  in  for  a  tour  of 
the  National  Parks,  given  liy  the  F.  W.  T.  A. 
A  committee  <if  weliiime  will  meet  them  in  ever>' 
city  they  visit.  Mayl)e  they  are  n't  going  to  "see 
the  sights!"  .And  as  for  experiences,  the  stage 
in  which  they  were,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
\  i>s«-mite  \'alley.  was  held  up  by  real  bandits! 

They  s;iy  the  trip  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
Americanization  Mnvement;  let  the  boys  "see 
America  tirst."  you  know.  There  's  a  bit  of  a  joke 
in  that :  tr\  ing  to  teach  a  Boy  Scout  anything 
about  the  U.  S.  .X. ! 

PEACE—? 

Italy  and  Jugoslavia;  Italy  and  .\lbania;  Russia 
and  Poland;  Greece  and  Turkey;  French  troops 
and  Syrians;  four  million  men,  they  say,  under 
arms.  .A  strange  state  of  affairs  to  follow  the 
signing  of  a  great  peace  treaty! 

Fighting  in  Ireland;  Biilsaria  getting  re.idy  to 
tight  Greece;  civil  war  in  China;  uprisings  threat- 


ened in  Egypt  and  India:  all  the  world,  that  is  n't 
fighting,  restless,  suspicious,  ready  to  fight;  what 
is  mankind  coming  to? 

Europe  d(X's  n't  know  where  she  's  going,  but 
she  's  on  her  way.  And  the  U.  S.  A.  had  better 
study  the  road  map  t(xi.  We  want  a  steady  hand 
on  the  steering-wheel,  and  no  foolishness  among 
the  passengers. 

By  the  time  >ou  read  this,  great  changes  may 
have  occurred  in  the  standing  of  affairs  that 
center  about  Poland.  Who  can  s;iy,  at  the  end  of 
July,  what  Poland  and  Russia,  (iermany  and  tl;c 
.Mlies,  will  be  doing  a  month  later?  Perhaps  lher<' 
will  fie  fieacc;  jjerhaps  there  will  be  another  great 
Euro|)ean  war. 

In  July,  the  situation  was  badly  muddle<l. 
Poland  had,  it  seemed,  made  a  fatal  mistake  in 
tr>nng  to  extend  her  power.  Russia,  it  also  seemed, 
had  been  reorganized  by  the  war  with  the  Pole.s. 
The  Soviet  Government  had  gained  support  from 
the  masses  of  poople  more  than  might  have  been 
brought  to  it  in  any  other  way. 

Germany,  refusing  to  permit  .'\llied  troops  to 
take  a  short  cut  through  her  territory'  to  help  the 
Poles,  talked  about  fighting  Russia.  (Who  could 
tell  what  might  be  the  truth  as  to  Germany's  in- 
tentions?)     France    and    England    were    sorelj 
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puzzled.  Russia  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Finns 
and  Lithuanians. 

Poland  asked  the  United  States  to  make  a 
declaration  of  friendliness,  and  to  give  her  credits 
to  help  her  buy  munitions.  Lenine  declared  that 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  harmonize 
the  relations  between  the  "cajMtalist"  govern- 
ments hel]5ed  commimism  and  Bolshevik  ideas 
more  than  anything  else  could. 

Through  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  the 
history  of  Europe  has  been  a  history  of  hatred, 
rivalry  and  war.  The  advance  of  ci\ilization,  it 
sometimes  seems,  has  done  nothing  much  but  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  one  nation's  means 
of  attacking  another.  Will  the  time  ever  come 
when  Europe  will  be  at  peace?  What  can  you  say 
except  that  while  there  's  life  there  's  hope?  But 
then  it  seems  at  times  as  though,  when  Europe 
gets  through  fighting,  there  will  be  no  life  left  in  it ! 

Well,  that  is  n't  very  cheerful.  Perhaps  the  job 
was  n't  finished  in  the  Great  War.  Perhaps  that 
was  only  part  of  the  war.  Or  jierhaiis  it  will  all 
come  out  right,  even  yet.  But — how  thankful 
the  people  of  America  ought  to  be  for  their 
opportunities,  and  how  careful  to  say  or  do  noth- 
ing to  turn  this  country  into  another  Europe! 

THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 

The  Empress  Eugenie  was  ninety-four  years  old 
when  she  died,  in  July.    She  was  the  widow  of  the 


EUGENIE,  THE  EMPRESS 


French  Emperor  Napoleon  II L  They  were 
married  in  1853;  Eugenie  was  then  twenty-seven 
years  old.  When  the  Franco-German  war  began, 
in  1870,  she  was  in  her  forties.  And  she  lived  to 
see  the  Great  War  through,  and  the  arrogant 
power  that  defeated  France  humbled  in  its  turn. 

It  was  a  long  and  remarkable  life;  full  of  such 
successes  and  failures,  joys  and  disappointments 
as  most  of  us  never  experience,  and  can  know 
about  only  through  reading.  Empresses,  one 
would  think,  must  often  envy  their  subjects  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  life  in  lonely  places. 

Eugenie  was  a  good  woman  as  well  as  a  bril- 
liant one;  a  wife  and  mother  as  well  as  an  empress. 
She  shared  her  husband's  power,  and  the  sorrows 
of  his  exile.  She  was  respected,  admired,  and 
loved. 

In  the  story  of  her  life,  if  >'ou  will  read  it,  you 
will  find  lessons  of  courage  and  character;  and 
enough  of  "things  hapi>ening"  to  make  it  a  good 
story,  too,  just  as  a  story — one  that  makes  fiction 
seem  tame — imless  it  happens  to  be  pretty  excit- 
ing fiction. 

SIX  THOUSAND  IMH.ES  OF  WAR  STMIPS 

The  average  length  of  War  Sa\-ings  Stamps  is 
two  inches.  I'p  to  the  end  of  April,  202,i5C),(xxi 
of  them  had  been  sold.  As  some  patient  mathe- 
•  matician  worked  it  out.  these  stamps,  placed  end 
to  end,  would  make  a  double  stri]>  more  than  6000 
miles  long.  The  line  would  go  across  the  conti- 
nent and  home  again. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  grown-ups  own  most  of 
these  interesting  bits  of  government  jiaper.  Well, 
down  in  Texas  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  ha\'e 
bought  more  than  twelve  million  dollars'  worth; 
and  I  have  n't  heard  any  one  say  that  the  Texas 
voungsters  like  'em  better  than  the  Jmiior  Ameri- 
cans of  other  States  do! 

When  you  buy  a  stamp,  you  are  bu\ing  a  share 
in  Uncle  Sam's  bu.siness.  The  war,  with  the  sale  of 
stamps  and  bonds,  made  nian\-  of  us  realize  as  we 
ne\er  had  before  that  the  LTnited  States  Govern- 
ment is  ours.  It  belongs  to  us — and  we  belong 
to  it.  If  the  grammar  class  won't  be  critical,  I  '11 
-say:  It  is  us,  and  we 're  it. 

How  many  inches,  feet,  or  yards  of  \\\  S.  S.  do 
you  own? 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TO^\^R'S 
TELESCOPE 

Miss  Annette  Abbott  Adams  is  now  Assistant 
.■\ttorney-General  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  would  ha\-e  seemed  remarkable 
for  a  woman  to  hold  that  high  office — just  because 
she  was  a  woman. 
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Times  have  changed.  No  matter  what  any  one 
m.iy  think  or  say  aUuit  women  in  |M)liti(-H  or  pub- 
lic hfe.  ihi-y  "re  there,  anil  there  to  stay!  .\ml. 
.  iniehow.  it  seems  as  though  the  .XMU'ritan  hloiue 
:~  still  as  well  careil  tor  and  ;ts  skillull)  run  as 
'  \er. 

I.IKI  TKNANT  .Xrtih  R  Fekr.xrin,  an  Italian  avia- 
iiir.  (lew  his  airplane  from  Rtime  to  Tokio.  making 
the  first  (light  across  the  continent  of  .Asia.  The 
J.ipancse  gave  him  a  hearty  reception.  They  are 
themselves  greatly  interested  in  aviation. 

The  development  of  air  navigation.  l>oth  for 

inilitar>'  piir|)<is*'S  and  for  the  carriage  of  pass- 

'i;{crs  anil  freight,  is  priKtfding  rapidly.     Many 

■  luntries  are  engaging  in  the  study  of  air-travel 

problems. 

I'nless  the  I'nited  States  keeps  awake,  others 
will  go  ahead  of  us.  Ought  we  to  ha\e  a  new 
Cabinet  officer,  a  Sccrctar>-  of  Aviation? 

ToKio  is  growing  so  fast  that  its  street-cars  are 
over-crowded,  and  the  city  is  going  in  have  a  stib- 
w.iy.  O-aka  is  to  s|iend  S75.<x>o,(XX)  on  stri-et  im- 
provements and  S.vi,o<)o.(KK)  for  a  new  harlxjr. 
Ja|>an  is  always  up  and  doing. 


In  i8«)5  it  was  supposed  that  there  were  not  more 
than  ten  lieavers  left  in  the  .-Vlirondacks  region, 
ami  legislation  was  enacle«l  to  prottvl  them.  In 
l<)04  another  act  was  p,i.s.si-d,  providing  money 
for  restixking  the  Stale  waters.  Now  it  is  esti- 
mate<l  ih,it  there  are  lK-twii>n  lifti-eii  ,ind  twenty 
thous.iitd  lie.ivers  in  the  up|HT  .New  N'ork  Stale 
mountains.  They  are  destroving  \,ilii,»lile  trees. 
The  State  Con.strvatiim  Commission  favors  .1 
revival  of  trapping,  but  with  some  restrictions. 

I. AST  year  Canada  bought  ?8oo,(XX),(kk)  worth  of 
gtHxIs  from  us.  England  was  our  Iwst  customer. 
and  Canada  scvond.  The  Dominion  bought  more 
from  us  than  all  of  South  .America,  Asia,  .Africa, 
and  Oceania  combined. 

Wei.i.  defende<l,  Resolute!  The  Slianirnck  and  her 
gallant  owner  and  crew  did  their  Ih-sI,  but  the 
skill  that  made  and  managed  the  old  America 
seems  still  to  l>e  ours. 

Victor  and  \'aiu|uished,  good  s|X)rls  all,  will 
look  forward  to  another  race.  .Americ.i  has 
nothing  but  admiration  and  friendliness  (or  g.il- 
lant  Sir  Thom.is,  and  will  always  have  a  hearty 
welcome  for  him  and  his  vachts. 
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NATURE  AND  SCIENCE   FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 


THE  "OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN" 

In  all  the  world,  Nature  has  not  carved  another 
stone  face  as  striking  and  noble  as  this  one.  For 
unknown  centuries  the  "Old  Man"  has  gazed  out 
over  the  Franconia  Notch  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
personification  of  eternal  calm.  Among  natural 
wonders,  the  profile  is  unique,  for  it  alone  seems 
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"AMONG  NATURAL  WONDERS,  THE  PROFILE  IS  UNIQUE" 

to  possess  a  soul.     Photographs  cannot  do  it  jus- 
tice.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  formation  of  the  face  is  easily  explained. 
It  has  been  made  by  the  crumbling  away  of  a 
granite  ledge.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  granite  to 
separate  into  huge  blocks  by  means  of  transverse 
cracks.  During  the  autumn  rains,  these  cracks 
fill  with  water,  which  sets  to  solid  ice  with  the 
first  cold  snap.  Now  water  expands  on  freezing, 
and  occupies  considerably  more  space  in  the  solid 
than  in  the  liquid  state.  This  expansion  causes 
water-pipes  to  burst  on  freezing,  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  forces  open  cracks  in  ledges,  until  stones 
are  pried  loose  and  rattle  down  the  mountainside. 
This  process  of  destruction  is  constantly  at  work, 
sometimes  loosening  small  fragments,  sometimes 
casting  down  many  tons  of  rock  in  a  single  slide. 


The  profile  is  a  chance  outline  in  the  progressive 
destruction  of  Mt.  Cannon.  Although  it  has 
been  there  during  the  memory  of  man,  it  is  only  a 
passing  phase  of  erosion.  Indians  are  said  to 
have  worshiped  it  as  the  "Great  Spirit";  Haw- 
thorne wrote  a  beautiful  story  about  it,  "The 
Great  Stone  Face";  and  we  admire  it  to-day;  but 
it  cannot  last  forever.  The  great  cracks  which 
dissect  it  are  slowly  opening  wider,  and  sometime 
the  crash  will  come.  The  "Old  Man"  will  be  no 
more. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
was  obliged  to  go  to  the  rescue.  A  thirty-ton 
rock,  that  formed  the  forehead  of  the  profile,  had 
slipped  so  far  out  of  place  that  it  threatened  to 
fall  and  destroy  the  entire  face.  An  expert 
stone-mason  climbed  to  the  loosened  boulder  and 
fastened  it  in  position  by  steel  bolts,  thus  staying 
the  hand  of  Time  for  a  few  years. 

The  profile  is  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  and 
rests  against  the  side  of  a  precipice  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  valley.  The  illustration  was 
made  to  show  the  structure,  rather  than  the 
nobility,  of  the  face. 

George  Burbank  Shattuck. 

AN  INGENIOUS  WATER  SYSTEM 

Waterworks  are  not  the  possession  of  great 
towns  and  cities  alone.  In  the  dry-belt  region  of 
British  Columbia,  an  Indian  has  worked  out  and 
constructed  a  waterworks  system  that  is  probably 
unique  in  the  entire  world.  It  ser\"es  even  more 
purposes  than  the  waterworks  in  a  metropolis. 

A  little  distance  behind  his  house,  a  creek  ran 
down  through  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  at  a  point 
on  the  hillside  where  the  creek  ran  on  a  level  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  house,  the  Indian  built 
a  little  aqueduct.  This  he  extended  nearly  to  his 
house.  As  it  was  built  toward  a  lower  level,  the 
water  naturally  was  carried  along  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  emptying  into  a  huge  cedar  stump  which 
the  Indian  had  hollowed  out  for  this  very  purpose. 
This  made  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  some 
thirty  gallons  of  water.  From  it  three  pipes  ran, 
the  topmost  one  into  a  trough.  This  the  Indian 
made  to  ser\'e  as  a  refrigerator,  as  the  water  of 
the  creek,  being  from  a  glacier,  was  always  ice 
cold.  So  in  the  trough  metal  receptacles  were 
placed  with  meat,  butter,  milk,  and  other  foods 
that  need  to  be  kept  cold  in  hot  weather.  The 
trough  at  other  times  was  used  to  water  the  stock. 
The  second  and  largest  pipe  went  into  the  house 
carrying  water  for  various  household  purposes. 
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The  lowcct  one  was  attached  to  a  hose  for  irrigat- 
ing a  big  garden,  which  other^vise  would  have  Ixt-n 
watered  with  difficulty  in  this  ven,-  drv  re^i'in. 

Our  picture  shows  the 
inventor  of  this  useful 
system  seated  at  the 
right.  His  wife,  stamling 
beside  him,  is  five  feet 
six  inches  tall,  so  some 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
size  of  the  cedar  stump 
just  beyond.  The  aque- 
duct is  shown  in  the  back- 
ground. It  can  be  closed 
off  by  working  a  lever, 
which  is  seen  in  the  sec- 
ond Indian's  hand,  lie  is 
scate<l  before  the  trough 
which  plays  the  r61e  of 
refrigerator. 

Francis  Dickie. 

a  tug  of  war  be 

TWEEN  STEAM  AND 
ELECTRICITY 

That  electricity  will  sup- 
plant steam  as  a  motive  .,;.,  ,  .,,., 
power  for  railroad  loco- 
motives seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  electric  locomotive  at  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, recently.  In  a  "pushing"  contest,  this 
locomotive  proved  itself  superior  to  two  modern 


steam  locomotives,  pushing  them  back  ON'cr  a 
stretch  of  track  while  their  throttles  wei*  wide 
open.     The  new  locomotive  is  declared  to  be  the 


largest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world.  It  is  78 
feet  long,  17  feet  high,  weighs  265  tons,  and  has 
fourteen  axles,  twelve  of  which  are  driving,  and 
two  guiding,  axles.     It   is  designed  for  hauling, 
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in  normal  sen'ice,  a  twelve-car  train  weighing  060 
tons  trailing  against  a  grade  of  two  per  cent, 
at  a  speed  of  tvvent>-five  miles  per  hour.  It  is 
also  designed  so  that  when  "coasting"  down  grade, 
it  will  generate  quantities  of  current  and  send  it 
back  to  the  generating  stations,  where  it  will  be 
available  for  propelling  other  locomotives. 

Robert  H.  Moulton. 

A  TILTED  GARDEN 

The  commuter  who  digs  his  bit  in  a  level  and 
well-cleared  plot  may  learn  from  our  picture  what 
hard  work  is.  From  a  ten-foot  rise  abo\e  the 
roadway,  the  hill  rises  at  a  stiff  grade,  and  four 
terraces  were  required  in  order  to  get  enough 
fairh-  level  land  to  work.  The  material  for  the 
wooden  retaining  walls  was  not  as  costh'  as  might 
appear,  for  it  was  hca\y.  second-hand  lumber  and 
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knots  and  nails  did  not  bar  it  from  use,  so  it  cost 
but  a  fraction  of  the  price  of  new  lumber.  The 
posts  were  charred  before  being  set  in  the  ground. 
These  rough  walls  will  be  covered  with  berry 
\ines,  which,  in  addition  to  the  crop  they  produce, 
will  be  useful  in  checking  the  rush  of  water  down 
hill,  during  a  heavy  rain,  and  will  prevent  the 
soil  being  washed  away.  On  each  terrace  is  set 
out  several  rows  of  vegetables  and  a  few  young 
Iruit-trees.  With  the  southern  exposure,  this 
tilted  garden  should  be  producing  quite  a  bit  in 
advance  of  one  on  the  level  ground. 


Though  the  house  appears  isolated,  the  place  is 
in  the  very  heart  of  a  city  of  half  a  million  people. 
Being  in  a  hilly  section,  the  present  owner  secured 
the  ground  at  a  low  price  and  is  getting  the  most 
out  of  it.  L.  M.  Edholm. 

SPIDERS  THAT  FISH  AND  OTHERS 

Fish  are  preyed  upon  b\  many  living  creatures, 
and  in  many  strange  wa>s.  It  has  been  thought  a 
wonderful  thing  that  a  dog  has  caught  fish,  and 
there  are  several  truthful  records  of  such  strange 
doings.  Yet  more  wonderful  as  a  fisherman  is  a 
spider  that  is  found  in  South  Africa. 

There,  among  the  gorges  and  deep  rocky  valleys 
of  Natal,  lives  the  spider,  called  by  naturalists 
the  Thalassius  spevceri.  It  is  the  spider  that  not 
only  catches  fish,  but  eats  them  too.    • 

Specimens  of  it  have  been  brought  down  from 
the  shady  gorges  to  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  Durban,  Natal,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  large 
aquariums  where  they'  have  been  most  carefully 
watched,  and  long  ago  the  announcement  was 
made  that  several  of  this  species  of  spider  had 
been  seen  in  the  very  act  of  catching  fish  for  food. 

This  strange  spider  of  Natal  is  of  great  size, 
being  four  inches  across,  with  legs  stretched  out. 
It  places  itself  at  the  edge  of  the  water  with  tw'o 
I  if  its  legs  on  a  pebble  or  stone,  say,  for  its  perch, 
and  the  other  legs  spread  out  on  the  water. 

After  some  minutes,  as  the  spider  sits  motion- 
less, a  fish  comes  swiinming  along  in  the  water 
iiiider  the  spider's  outstretched  legs,  which  are 
then  suddenly  thrust  down  into  the  water,  closed 
round  the  fish,  and  the  sjiider  makes  a  downward 
plunge,  driving  its  fangs  into  its  prey.  At  once, 
it  climbs  out  on  to  its  perch  or  landing-stage  of 
pebble  or  stone  and  devours  the  fish. 

So  strong  and  daring  is  the  fishing  spider  that  it 
has  been  seen  to  catch  fish  more  than  four  times 
its  own  weight.  For  hours  it  will  sit  by  the  brink 
of  the  water,  waiting  for  a  tiny  fish  to  coine  to 
within  its  clutch. 

There  is  another  strange  spider,  too,  that  is 
found  in  New  Guinea,  and  which,  if  it  does  not 
catch  fish,  at  any  rate  heliis  the  native  fisherman 
to  get  them. 

The  very  strong  web  that  it  weax'es  makes  just 
the  right  kind  of  net  for  catching  the  fish  in  the 
rivers  and  streams  of  New  Guinea.  The  natives 
have  a  cunning  way  of  making  use  of  this  spider. 
They  bend  one  end  of  a  tall  bamboo  till  it  is  al- 
most like  a  tennis-racket  with  a  long  handle,  then 
they  place  it  in  the  jungle  or  bush  at  a  spot  w'here 
they  know  the  net-making  spider  lives.  A  day  or 
two  later,  they  come  back  and  find  that  the  space 
inside  the  curve  of  the  bamboo  is  coinpletely  cov- 
ered with  a  strong  silken  web.  They  entice  the 
spider  to  leave  it,  and  then  carry  off  its  web,  join- 
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iiiK  it  up  with  others  and  so  transforming  thi-ni 
into  a  tishing-nct. 

AK>iin.  ill  Ceylon  there  is  a  queer  spider  that 
lives  where  the  jungle  fringes  the  glades  and  o|>en 
parts  of  the  ciiuntni'.  It  spins  a  wel)  at  a  height 
of  fiiur  iKeigl'.t  feel  from  the  ground,  fastening  it 
to  shoots  of  tree;,  or  shrubs.  It  is  so  strong  as  to 
Mind  you,  if  you  walk  into  it,  or  even  knock  off 
>our  head  ci>\ering.  The  spider's  nest  in  the 
center  is  often  as  hig  as  a  man's  hat,  for  the  spider 
itself  is  of  enormous  si/e.  Continually,  too.  the 
tiesl  is  growing  larger  and  larger,  for  it  is  made  of 
l.iyer  on  layer  of  old  webs  rolletl  over  each  other 
intt)  a  hollow  ball.  These  webs  hold  the  legs  and 
wings  and  iMKJies  of  iiiM-cts  of  all  sorts,  and  some- 
limes  even  tiie  remains  of  liny  birds  are  found  iti 
lliem.  All  of  lliffn  have  U-eii  the  prey  of  tli'' 
-piiler  and  il>  f.iiuily  li\ini;  in  the  den  inside  I  In- 
great  ball.  N.  Toi'RNEl'K. 

A   LONG  DISTANCE    WHISTLING 
CHAMPION 

The  ch.nnpion  long-<listance  whistler  of  the  earth 
In  undoiibti-dly  the  Cbanuna,  a  ntre  bird  of  small 
-i/e  which  lives  on  the  eastern  sIoih-s  of  the  cen- 
iral  .Andi-s  Mountains  in  South  .Xmerica.  Mr. 
Louis  .\gassiz  I'uertes.  the  naturalist,  in  an  inter- 
esting article  on  the  s«)ngs  of  birds  t)f  the  .\merican 
tropics,  printed  in  the  niaga/iiie  "Hird  Lore," 
ilescriUs  the  whistling  of  the  Clmmtrza. 

When  Mr.  I'uertes  first  heard  the  whistle  he 
was  hunting  for  new  varieties  of  feathered  song- 
sters in  a  dark,  foggy  forest  in  the  lower  .Xndes, 
deep  within  the  mid-South  .-Xmerican  jungle.  He 
\\.is  lircd.  when  lie  bi-ranie  diillv  aware  of  n  ili< 
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tant.  long-protractetl  whistle,  and  in  absent- 
minded  pretKH'upation  he  vagueh'  attril)ute<l  the 
sound  to  a  steam-whistle  in  some  neiglil Miring 
village.  In  camp  that  night  he  startlitl  him.self 
with  the  realization  that  there  was  no  mill  nor 
steam-whistle  within  a  hundre<l  miles  of  that  s|«>l. 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  forest  (o  solve 
the  mystery.  .\t  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand 
feet  he  again  heard  the  sound.  He  tinu-*!  several 
blasts  of  the  whistle  with  his  watch,  the  longest 
one  lasting  lifty-seven  stronds  without  a  break. 

In  iiiiilaling  the  whistle,  rons<Tving  his  breath 
and  eNpeiling  the  last  bit  of  air  from  his  lungs, 
\lr.  I'"uerles  found  that  the  longest  sustained 
uliistle  he  could  m.inage  lasted  only  forty  sec^inds. 
The  little  songster,  with  limgs  lli.il  would  hold  a 
ihinibieful  or  two  of  air,  e\cei"ded  this  elTort  b> 
seventeen  seconds.  Mr.  I'"uerlc-s  w.'is  able  to 
entice  the  niyslerious  bird  into  (he  clearing,  and 
later  he  identi(ie<l  him  as  CImmirza  turdina. 

.Another  r.ire  birtl  des»Tibe<l  by  Mr.  Fuertes  is 
the  trogon.  which  he  calls  "at  once  the  most 
iM-atitiful  and  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the 
v.iried  tropical  birds."  The  large  I'haromatrus 
irogon  is  colored  a  rich  blo(Kl-re<l  on  his  breast  and 
under  parts.  His  long  tail  is  a  brilliant  black  and 
white,  while  his  head  and  back  is  a  resplendent 
emerald-green.  His  tail  and  drooping  wings 
seem  to  form  about  him  a  jiendulous  mantle  of 
gorgeous  hue.  Robert  1".  Wilson. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


T(Y5<'5  and  drawings  by  Edilh  Ballinger  Price 


The  lady  who  lives  across  the  road 

Is  a  perfectly  beautiful  one. 

She  let  me  really  ride  on  her  horse, 

And  oh,  but  it  laas  such  fun! 

Then  we  w'ent  out  in  the  garden-house 

And  had  some  afternoon  tea — 

Muffins,  and  toast,  and  little  cakes. 

Just  only  for  her  and  me. 

She  kissed  me  twice  when  I  went  away, 

And  she  asked  me  to  call  her  Anne; 

And  I  'm  going  to  lo\-e  her  always. 

Until  I  'm  a  grown-up  man. 
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Tiir;  yjiMid  sliip  i  orloisc  once  set  forth 

To  scour  the  Spanish  Main, 
To  sail  to  east,  west,  south,  and  north 

And  then  come  home  n(;nin. 
Alas,  no  wind  would  stir  that  Ixiat ! 
Indeed  she  lay  (if  we  may  quote 

An  elder  jxiet's  notion) 
"As  idle  as  a  jointed  ship 

L'ptin  a  painted  ocean." 

"It  is  a  shame,  a  shame  indeed." 
Then  up  and  spake  her  master, 

"That  she  should  show  this  lack  of 
speed; 
She  ought  to  go  much  faster!" 


The  mate  then  siplied  and  shof)k  his  head, 
"Her  name  's  the  Tortoise,  sir."  he  s;iid. 

"And  what  can  you  expect? 
But  if  she  does  n't  ever  move. 

At  least  she  won't  be  wrecked!" 

At  length,  when  still  she  failed  to  stir, 

These  enterprising  fellows 
They  blew  a  mighty  blast  at  her 

From  out  the  fireside  bellows. 
The  mate  he  blew,  the  master  pufTed, 
.'\nd  up  into  the  wind  she  lufTed, 

I'pon  the  weather  tack, 
.And  started  on  a  three  years'  cruise 

Across  the  tub  and  back ! 


ji3iosson- 

"a  heading  for 
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St.   Nicholas  League 

Even  the  most  hasty  perusal  of  the  League  pages  this 
month  will  show  the  excellent  quality  and  variety  of 
the  exhibit  which  our  enthusiastic  young  artists  and 
writers  have  prepared  for  us;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  boys  and  girls  who  have  contributed  these  clever 
offerings,  as  well  as  their  comrades  whose  names  make 
up  the  "Special  Mention  List"  and  "Roll  of  Honor." 
are  not  looking  forward  with  regret  or  apprehension  to 
the  return  of  the  school  season  amid  the  allurements  of 
these  fine  September  da>'s.  The  drawing  on  this  oi)en- 
ing  page  by  one  of  our  Honor  Members  and  several  of 
the  unique  and  spirited  photographs  here  shown  might 
well  have  appeared  in  the  body  of  the  magazine;  many 
of  the  lyrics  written  to  "The  Song  of  the  River"  evince 
a  genuine  poetic  gift;  and  nujst  of  the  brief  stories  and 
essays  are  remarkable  both  for  ingenuity  of  idea  and 
skill  in  expression.  The  text  and  pictures  here  printed, 
moreover,  represent  scores  of  others  which  possessed 
almost  equal  merit.  Their  young  authors'  or  senders' 
names  are  given  in  italics  on  pages  1052  and  1053;  and 
as  inanx'  more,  wortln-  of  high  commendation,  follow  in 
the  Honor  Roll. 

All  of  which  merely  goes  to  show  that  whatever  the 
task  put  before  American  >'Oung  folk  in  general — and 
St.  Nkhol.^s  Le.ague  boys  and  girls  in  particular — 
they  can  be  coimted  upon  to  "make  the  best  of  it."  not 
b\-  \-ielding  to  its  seemingly  insurmoimtable  difficulties 
but  by  i)luckih-  facing  and  overcoming  them. 


PRIZE    COMPETITION   No,   247 

(In  makini;  .iwards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE,  f.olcl  Badge.  Alice  Carolyn  Paxson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania.  Silver  Badges,  Marion  Bronson 
(age  13),  Maryland;  Carlton  Watts  (age  13),  New  York;  Arthur  Gilbert  (age  14),  Minnesota;  Betty  Niven 
(age  15),  New  York;  Phyllis  Harroim  (age  17),  California;  Ethel  Clinton  'Wilcox  (age  15),  New  York. 
VERSE,  Cold  Hadiies,  Lorna  May  Kelly  (age  13),  Maryland;  Edith  Clark  (age  13),  Massachusetts.  Silver 
Badges,  Josephine  Boylan  (age  11),  Xew  Jersey;  Margaret  Marion  McHugh  (age  14),  Iowa ;  Helen  A,  Nors- 
worthy  (age  17),  Ontario;  Virginia  Helene  Cummings  (age  10),  California, 

DRAWINGS,  Silver  Badges,  Boyd  D,  Lewis  (age  14),  Massachusetts;  Anne  Robert  Wright  (age  14),  Mis- 
sissippi; Kathleen  Murray  (age  11),  Ontario. 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  Silver  Badges,  Nan  Carey  (age  14),  New  Jersey;  Helen  Shumaker  (age  10),  Minnesota; 
John  Montague  (.ige  15),  New  York;  Jessica  W,  Holton  (age  1 1),  New  Jersey;  Helen  Folsom  (age  14I,  Wis- 
consin; Laura  M.  Smith  (age  10),  N'ermont ;  Beryl  G,  Caldwell  (age  10),  Penns\  l\ania;  Brewster  Ghiselin 
(age  16),  Missouri;  Virginia  Mitchell  (age  15),  New  York, 

PUZZLE-MAKING,     Silver  I'.adges,  Mary  V.  Fulton  (age  14),  Minnesota;  Florence  E,  Bleakley  (age  13), 
PennsN'lvani.i. 
PUZZLE-ANSWERS,     Silver  Badge,  Elaine  Ervin  (age  12),  Ohio. 


BY    BREWblEK   UHISELIN,   AGE    l6.       (SILVER    BADGE)  BY    BERYL   G.    CALDWELL,   AGE    10.       (SILVER    BADGE) 

"READY    FOR   ACTION" 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER 
BY   LOBNA   MAS    KELLY    lAOE    IJ) 
{Cold  Badgt.     Sitvtr  Badge  worn  July,  iqiq) 
TllK  ocean,  wild  and  free. 
Bnkonii  anil  calU  lu  mc: 
On  I  Ko  nicrrilv. 
<  )n  to  llic  tK-a. 

Now  Dwifc,  now  calm  aiul  alow, 
On  to  the  m-a  I  flow. 
SinKing.  an  on  I  go 
l^iiKliing  in  kI<^- 

Leaving  the  hilln  behind. 
Down  through  the  vale  I  wind. 
Past  iKinkii  with  rushea  lined. 
Far  o'er  the  lea. 

Gaily  I  wend  my  way. 
Through  field  and  loresl  stray. 
On  to  the  wide,  blue  Ixiy. 
On  to  the  »oa. 

M.XKING    THE    BEST    OK    IT 
BY   CARLTOS   WATTS   (ACE    I3) 
{SUvtr  Badge) 
Jamks    Waldon    lay    in    bed.    thinking    deeply.     .Ml 
Jimmy  ha>l  done  (or  the  [jasil  wit'k  waa  to  lie  and  think. 
Hi.x  li-g  had  bwn  broken  a  wi-ek  earlier  in  an  accident 
whin  a  big  tmirinK-i"i>r  ran  into  him. 

Just  now  the  thing  that  w-as  uppermost  in  Jinmiy's 
mind  was  a  Boy  Soul  War  .Siiving  Stamp  parade 
whi.li  was  to  Im-  held  the  following  ilay.  "Oh.  gee!"  he 
gro.inetl;  "and  nie  a  patrol  leader!  Why  could  n't 
this  old  leg  heal  up  so  I  could  march?"  He  asked  llu- 
ipiestiiin  oi  Rover  Waldon.  his  big  thoroughbred  shep- 
hi'rd-il'ig  Rover  in  answer  thum|M-d  his  tail  so  loudly 
on  the  llixir  that  Mrs.  WaMon.  who  was  in  the  room 
below,  called  up  to  Jimmy,  wanting  to  know  what  on 
earth  he  was  trying  to  do? 

"Say.  Rover."  Jimmy  went  on.  "I  wish  you  were 
human;  then  you  could  lead — "  Then  with  a  sudden 
yell  he  brought  hi.s  hand  down  on  Rover's  back,  and 
turned  over  with  a  little  squeal  o(  pain,  (or  his  leg  would 
pernut  no  such  violence.  Next  he  grinned  weakly  at 
his  <log.  "Say.  Rover."  he  said,  "you  can  lead  in  my 
place!" 

The  (ollowing  day.  Mr.  Waldon  went  with  Rover 
down  to  the  starting-point.  He  explained  to  the  scout- 
master, who  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea.  "Sure,  we  'II 
let  Rover  leadl"  he  s;iid;   "he'll  be  a  splendid  leader." 

.\t  the  cloBC  o(  the  parade  all  the  people  who  wanti'il 
to  buy  War  Savings  -Stamps  primijitly  came  to  the 
scouts.  They  singled  out  Rover's  patrol  and  sent  the 
eiigles  over  the  lop  with  a  rush. 

Rovi'r  hail  s;iviil  the  day! 

When  Jimmy  liarni-d  how  the  jH'ople  all  came  to  his 
patrol  lH-i'aus4'  o(  Rover's  leading,  he  said  drowsily, 
"I  'm  glad  I  lirnke  my  leg!" 

M.\KIN(,    I  ME  BEST  OF  IT 

BV    KVKLYN    L.    KVKRITT    (.M.K    I4) 

lo.'i)  is  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  n(  the  "land- 
ing 111  the  I'ilgrims  "  This  year,  in  various  ways,  we 
will  commemorate  the  hap|x^nings  o(  \t>20.  E8|>ecially 
alter  having  heard  of  these  preparations,  the  most 
interesting  example  of  "Making  the  Best  of  It"  is.  in 
my  mind,  the  brave  determination  carried  out  by  those 
I>er9«'i"Uled  p^-ople. 

Three  centuries  ago.  a  small  band  o(  Separatists,  or 


Pilgrims,  made  the  drcaile<l  voyagr  across  the  .\tlaniic. 
being  delayed  for  months  by  storms  Their  intention 
was  to  reach  the  mouth  ot  the  Hudson  River,  but  they 
were  driven  farther  north  and  there  they  landed,  re- 
solved to  stay  thiough  .ill  trials. 

The  men  wt-nt  a.ihore  where  onl>  the  bleak,  un- 
broken New  England  landscape  greeled  them.  .\  log 
house  w-as  built;  but  by  the  time  a  wcond  was  erectetl. 
it  was  nivesjiiiry  to  use*  it  for  ,1  hospital;  antl  iH'fore 
spring  only  a  hall  01  their  original  number  were  left 
alive.  In  .\pril.  the  Ma\floueT  s;iile<l  back  to  England, 
but  not  one  of  that  brave  religious  band  went  back  with 
it.      They  had  come  to  stay. 

.\l  first,  housc-s  were  built;  then  the  men  learned 
from  the  Indians  how  to  plant  corn.  The  savages 
gave  no  trouble  after  they  once  discovered  Miles 
Slandish's  courage  and  leadership.  Soon  the  house- 
wives were  singing  as  they  spun  their  flax,  and  the 
(K-aceful  work  of  the  New  England  district  lu'gan.  To- 
day there  flourishes  one  of  the  busiest  sections  in  Am- 
eric-a  where  that  band  of  Pilgrims  "made  the  best  of  it." 


"KEAIIV   tan.  ACTION.         ilV  JI'.SSICA   W.   IIOL10N,  AliB    II 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


THE  StJNG  OK  THE  RIVER 

BY    IIKLEN    A.    NORSWORTHY    (AGE    I7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Krom  a  cloistered  lake  where  the  great  peaks  break 

Through  their  snow  crowns,  chill  and  white. 
I  slipped  away,  and  struck  in  play 

.M  the  rocks  in  my  puny  might 

My  strength  grew  great;  joy  changed  to  h.ite. 

.Vnil  I  beat  the  clilf  hke  a  foe; 
My  waters  whirleil.  in  a  cataract  curled. 

And  leapt  to  the  world  lielow. 

Flowing  deep  and  swift  where  the  fool-hills  lilt 

.\nd  I  he  sunset  colors  die; 
Past  wliis|MTing  pines  where  the  slim  mi>on  uhini-H 

And  sKift-winged  night-birds  fly. 

Where  the  broad  hot  plain  bears  the  ripening  giain 

1  long  to  slow  my  flight; 
But  a  namek'ss  lure  draws  me  swift  and  sure 

Till  1  sec  the  harbor  light. 

Where  the  breakers  roll  o'er  the  foam-flecked  shoal 

Lies  the  end  of  my  journey  far; 
And  at  last  1  merge  w  illi  the  ceaseless  surge 

.■\s  it  swings  to  the  misty  bar. 
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A  HEADING  FOR  SEPTEMBER.         BY  BOYD  D.  LEWIS,  AGE   14 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


MAKING    THE    BEST    OF    IT 

BY  DOROTHY  VAN  ARSDALE  FULLER  (AGE  16) 

(Honor  Member) 
From  the  first,  the  boarder  was  annoying.  Eleanor 
had  found  him  seated  in  the  bay-window  in  her  favorite 
rocker  the  first  night.  Her  Hst  of  grievances  against 
him  grew  larger  every  day;  but  when  Mother  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Thorne  would  have  to  be  one  of  a  small 
party  of  friends  Eleanor  was  having  on  Friday,  the 
girl  declared  the  boarder  was  "a  dark  cloud  without  any 
lining." 

"He  's  older  than  the  rest,  a  business  man.  and  won't 
care  for  our  little  parties,  anyway."  she  insisted. 
"It  's  bad  enough  to  have  him  around  the  house  eve- 
nings, but  to  invite  him  to  meet  the  bunch — no  siree!" 

However  much  Eleanor  wished  him  to  refuse.  Mr. 
Thorne  said  he  would  be  "glad  to  accept."  That 
night  he  ate  more  strawberry  shortcake  than  even  little 
brother.      He  was  certainly  a  nuisance. 

Until  about  nine  o'clock,  the  evening  of  the  party, 
the  boarder  was  in  the  background.  Then  came  a  lull, 
and  Eleanor  proposed  story-telling.  The  boarder  began 
it.  For  the  first  time  that  evening  he  was  useful — per- 
haps even  ornamental.  He  told  war  stories — such 
vivid  ones  that  the  thought  of  refreshments  altogether 
vanished  from  the  guests'  minds.  The  boys  began  the 
questioning,  and  Thorne  became  the  hero  of  the  occa- 
sion.     He  had  been  to  France,  was  a  non-commissioned 


officer.  Yes,  he  'd  actually  possessed  a  uniform,  had 
seen  Pershing  and  Foch — oh,  he  was  useful!  Eleanor 
wondered  what  she  would  have  done  without  him. 
She  need  do  no  more  entertaining  that  evening. 

Later,  as  she  prepared  the  refreshments  in  the  din- 
ing-room, Eleanor  laid  an  extra  piece  of  cake  on  the 
plate  that  was  to  go  to  the  boarder.  "Xs  a  penance," 
she  explained;  "every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 

"MAKING    THE    BEST    OF    IT" 

BY    MARION    BRONSON    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
In  the  year  1914,  when  the  great  hordes  of  the  German 
army  prepared  to  march  through   Belgium,  little  did 
the  Germans  think  they  were  going  to  meet  with  re- 
sistance.    Yet  they  did. 

Belgium  realized  that  she  could  not  hold  out  against 
the  Germans,  yet  she  made  the  best  of  it. 

You  all  know  the  story,  or,  rather,  the  history  of  how 
she  made  the  best  of  it.  How,  by  long,  hard  fighting 
she  saved  unprepared  France. 

The  Germans  had  expected  her  to  offer  no  resistance. 
A  country  offer  resistance,  which  was  sure  to  be  beaten? 
Impossible! 

But  she  did!  and  in  doing  so.  helped  to  defeat  them. 
Time  was  precious  to  the  Germans,  and,  in  that  time 
lost,  they  lost  the  war — all  through  Belgium's  making 
the  best  of  her  position. 

MAKING    THE    BEST    OF    IT 

BY  ALICE  CAROLYN  PAXSON  (AGE  I4) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  January.  1020) 
It  was  Commencement  night.  The  principal  was 
speaking.  Madge  Merton.  seated  with  her  class  upon 
the  platform,  leaned  forward  and  listened  breathlessly. 
,  "I  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing."  began  Mr. 
Forrester,  "that  the  scholarship,  offered  by  Stanley 
College  to  the  girl  having  the  highest  scholastic  stand- 
ing, has  been  awarded  to  Madge  Merton." 

Madge  grew  dizzy.     She  had  won  the  scholarship! 

Two  weeks  later  she  received  a  letter  from  the  col- 
lege.    She  showed  it  to  her  mother. 

"To  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  scholarship."  read 
Mrs.  Merton,  "  the  student  must  room  at  the  college." 

"Oh,  my  dear!  "  she  exclaimed  as  she  finished.  "I 
don't  see  how  I  can  let  you  stay  in  the  college!  We 
have  no  cook;  I  '11  have  to  do  all  the  work  myself  unless 
you  're  here  to  help,  and  I  'm  really  not  able.  You  '11 
have  to  be  a  day  student." 

Poor  Madge!  she  had  counted  so  much  on  living  in 
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the  college.  She  had  looked  forward  so  eagerly  lo  the 
tun  and  the  comra<)eship  ot  boarding-school  life.  And 
now  she  could  only  be  a  day  student.  She  fleil  to  her 
ro<jrn.  thing  herself  on  her  bed.  and  cried  despairingly. 

For  fifteen  minutes  she  lay  there,  thinking  dully  of 
her  disappointment.  Then  suddenly  she  s;it  up. 
Which  did  she  prefer — her  mother's  health  and  hap- 
piness or  her  own  pleasturc?  She  flushed  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  hesitated  in  her  choice. 

Tired  little  Mrs.  Merton.  sitting  by  the  window, 
wonrlering  "if  she  couUl  n't  manage  somehow  so  as  not 
lo  disrippoint  the  dear  child."  heard  some  one  run  into 
the  r(Him.  Two  arms  were  flung  around  her  neck  and 
Madge  whispered: 

"Never  mind.  Mamma!  I  don't  crare.  A  day  student 
has  fun  as  well  as  a  boarding  pupil,  and  I  could  n't  stay 
away  (rem  home,  anyhow.' 

"THE  SONG  OF  TlllC  Rl\  KR" 

BV    MARIOS    BLATCIIFORD    (.VOE     |6) 

(Honor  Afrmbrr) 
"1  AM  like  the  world  of  men  that  'sever  rolling  onward. 
F^ver  changing,  never  ceasiing,  reaching  to  the  eternal 

goal; 
Beneath    my   quiet    surface    flow  a    million  small   life 

currents. 
Interlacing,  clashing,  weaving,  they  combine  to  make 

the  whole; 
Your  life  and  those  about  you,  and  the  countless  lives 

of  milliims 
Drawn  together,  put  asunder,  by  the  hand  of  Destiny; 
'Mid  their  conflict  and  confusion  I  pursue  my  counis 

unheeding. 
For  the  small  life  currents  cannot  stop  my  journey   to 

the  sea. 
The    little    disappointments,     the    sorrows    and     the 

heartaches. 
The  every-da>'  o*'currences  that  seem  so  great  to  you. 
They  are   nothing   but   the   liny   twigs,    the  harmless 

fallen  leaflets. 


That  perchance  disturb  my  surface  by  a  ripple  on  the 

blue. 
'Gainst    rocks    and    cli/Ts    and    boulders   of    national 

disaster 
Sometimes  in  maddened  frenzy  I  am  beating  furiously. 
But  look!     Beyond  the  obstacles  a  stretch  of  calm  is 

lying. 
For  peace  and  strife  must  mingle  in  my  journey  to  the 

sea. 
I  am  like  the  world  of  men;  in  rough  and  rocky  places 
Just  before  I  reach  the  stretches  of  the  sky's  reflected 

blue, 
Perhaps.  O  child  of  man,  beneath  the  roar  of  troubled 

waters 
Thy  little  life  with  others  is  confuseil  and  troubled  too; 
Then    remember    that    the    currents   cannot    stay    my 

onward  rushing. 
And  the  greater  obstacles  cannot  impede  or  hinder  thee. 
Oh,  yield  thy  little  weakness  to  the  strength  of  hidden 

forces 
Till  the  troubled  waters  mingle  with  the  waters  of  the 

.sea. 
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MAKING   THE   BEST  OF  IT 

BY    PHYLLIS    HARROUX    (AGE    1 7) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Pedro  had  an  inspiration.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  for 
Pedro,  but  unusual  circumstances  had  prompted  it. 
He  must  have  three  centavos.  That  morning  he  had 
broken  the  water-carrier's  olla,  and  the  irate  man  had 
given  him  one  day  to  pay  for  it.  He  had  conceived  the 
novel  idea  of  taking  in  washing.  He  had  often  watched 
his  mother  pounding  clothes  on  the  flat  rocks  in  the 
arroyo  and  it  did  not  look  hard,  so  he  set  out  for  the 
house  of  Major  Roberts,  the  one  white  man  in  the  little 
border  town,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  Juana  Maria 
Jose  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  otherwise  Juan. 

"My  mother,  she  send  me  for  the  washing,"  he  pre- 
varicated at  the  door. 

He  set  the  basket  on  his  head  and  marched  proudly 
down  to  the  arroyo,  where  his  troubles  began.  No 
matter  how  he  worked,    the  clothes  remained  a  dirty 


"a  heading  for  SEPTEMBER;."      BY  ANNE  ROUERT  WRIGHT,  AGE  I4 
(SILVER  BADpE) 

gray.  Finally,  he  piled  them  all  in  the  basket  and 
spread  the  cleanest,  a  night-dress,  over  the  top.  Ashe 
picked  up  his  load,  Juan  caught  the  trailing  sleeve  of 
the  gown  in  his  teeth  and  started  for  parts  unknown, 
with  Pedro  after  him.  As  they  rounded  a  corner,  the 
dog  found  himself  almost  under  the  feet  of  a  big.  black 
horse,  with  the  white  senora  from  the  major's  house  on 
his  back.  The  frightened  animal  shied  and  broke  into 
a  run.     Pedro  clutched  at  the  reins  and  brought  him  to 


a  stop.  When  it  was  all  over,  the  senora  happened  to 
see  the  remains  of  her  night-dress. 

Pedro  explained.     There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

"Juan."  said  Pedro,  later,  as  he  demolished  the  last 
of  the  sweetmeat  seller's  wares  and  watched  the  water- 
carrier's  new  olla  come  down  the  street  on  top  of  the 
little  man,  "these  Americanos,  they  have  hearts  of 
gold!" 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER 

BY    VIRGINIA    HELENE    CUMMINGS    (aCE    IO) 

{Silver  Badge) 
A  MERRY  little  river  once  sang  its  song  to  me. 
As  I  watched  it  gaily  Howing  ever  onward  to  the  sea. 
It  babbled  of  the  many  boats  that  tloat  upon  its  breast; 
It  murmured  of  the  loam-tlecked  waves  upon  its  snowy 

crest. 
And  of  the  little  bullfrogs  that  nightly  cliant  their  lay, 
And  of  the  little  fishes  that  in  cool  waters  play; 
And  of  the  trees  that  bend  their  boughs  o'er  its  mossy 

brink; 
And  of  the  many  animals  that  daily  come  to  drink. 
It    sweetly    sang    of    mea<lows   where   orange    poppies 

grow. 
And  the  fields  where  statelv  lilies  were  bending  to  and 

fro. 
All  this,  and  more,  it  sang  to  me 
As  it  flowed  onward,  onward  to  the  sea. 

MAKING    THE    BEST    OF    IT 

BY    ARTHUR    GILBERT    (AGE    14) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Fairyland  was  all  a-gossiping.  The  "Daily  Bumble- 
bee" had  printed  that  morning,-  from  the  pen  of  the 
estimable  bee  who  had  heard  it  from  the  roses,  the 
astounding  truth — the  moon  was  not  to  shine  that 
evening!  All  dances  were  postponed  indefinitely. 
Of  course,  fairies  cannot  dance  without  moonlight;  first 
of  all,  because  they  cannot  see  through  the  spacious 
blackness  without  its  aid;  and  secondly,  because — well, 
there  never  was  a  fairy-tale  without  moonlight  in  some 
form  or  other. 

So  the  fairies  pondered,  scratched  their  tiny  heads, 
and  searched  their  brains.  At  last,  one  elder  fairy 
suggested  the>'  invite  the  firefiies  and  glow-worms  to 
shed  their  light  on  the  dancing  party.  The  invita- 
tions were  written,  sent  by  pigeon  post,  and  duly 
accepted  by  return  mail. 

As  dusk  deepened  into  night,  the  fairies  assembled, 
with  wings  of  purest  and  lightest  gauze.  The  fireflies 
and  glow-worms  came  soon,  and  the  fairies,  led  by  their 
light,  tripped  merrily  to  the  music  of  a  diminutive 
piper. 

At  midnight  they  heard  a  deafening  noise,  like  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  two  immense  white  lights,  like 
huge  eyes,  were  turned  on  them.  The  fairies  ran;  the 
glow-worms  returned  home  by  subterranean  channels; 
the  fireflies  scattered  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

The  fairies  were  disappointed — terribly  so — to  have 
their  dance  rudely  broken  up.  However,  unlike  mor- 
tals, they  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  it.  So  they 
cheerfully  returned  to  their  leafy  palaces  and  flower 
bungalows. 

For  weeks  after,  fairyland  was  a-buzz  with  the  won- 
der. Some  said  it  had  been  the  moon  chasing  them; 
others,  that  it  was  some  creature,  animal  or  human;  all 
agreed  it  had  been  dreadful. 

Dear  reader,  I  will  take  you  into  my  confidence. 
Perhaps  you  have  guessed  already.  "It"  was  the 
headlights  of  an  automobile. 
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THE  SONG  OK  THE  RIVER 

nv    EDITH    CtARK    (AI.E    13) 

(GolJ  Hadtf.     Silvrr  Kadur  \mn  Juty.  miS) 
By  u'wMllaiul.  by  mcaclnw,  liy  iiKiuntain  and  plain. 
By  ticliN  (hat  an-  wavjnK  with  ri|M-iiiiiK  K'^'i"' 
I  clitli-  o'rr  the  |>c-l)l)lrs.  the  s-iivl.  ami  the  r<K'k8, 
I'asl  Ihr  home  of  the  nihliit,  llir  lair  of  the  (ox. 
'Nratli  till-  sun'ti  heatinK  rays,  and   the  cold  winter's 

sntiws; 
'Neath  the  patterint;  rain,  and  the  shrill  wind  that  blows; 
'Ni'ath  the  silvery  nio<-in,  and  the  stars  all  ashine; 
'N(*ath  K'^y  clouds  anil  white  clouds,  these  waters  of 

mine 
filide  on  and  forever,  in  one  time-worn  course, 
I'Muwin)!  down  to  the  sea  from  a  deep  woodland  source. 

MAKING  THE  BEST  OF  IT 

BY    nKTTY    NIVF.N    (ACE    I5) 

(Sikrr  Bajgr) 

I,lTTt.E  David  Kane  was  an  invalid,  and  was  ohliReil  to 
sit  all  day  |iroppe<l  up  in  an  arm-<'hair  by  the  window. 
It  was  very  liatil  to  have  to  sit  there  and  s«-«'  the  other 


children  playinK  their  boisterous,  happy  ijames.  Then, 
also,  David  was  alone  liom  morninK  until  eveninK. 
when  his  mother  ami  sister  returned  from  work,  tiHi 
tired  to  play  with  him. 

The  Kreali-st  pleasure  in  David's  lonely  little  life 
was  when  at  five  o'clmk  every  aftcrnnim  a  kindly  Rrntle- 
man  passed  by  on  his  atterncKin  stroll.  lie  always  had 
a  merry  siMvoli  ready  tti  litiht  up  Daviil's  wistlul  little 
face,  S)metinies  he  even  ha<l  a  l>aR  of  |H-pi>ermints. 
These  were  the  most  wonderful  moments  of  the  little 
invalid's  eicht  years, 

Mr,  Hadley  (that  was  the  kind  gentleman's  name) 
hail  taken  a  Kreat  interest  in  David,  and  was  tryiuR  to 
find  a  way  in  which  he  miKht  brighten  the  little  lH)y's 
life.  Sadly  he  riMnemtMfed  how  his  own  little  son 
Dick  had  iM-en  obliced  to  sit  all  ilay  in  an  invaliil  chair. 

"How  bad  he  made  the  lx?st  of  it,'"  Then  he  re- 
membered , 

One  day  a  week  later,  as  he  strollcrl  past  David's 
window,  ho  noticed  that  the  little  chap's  face  was  lit 
up  with  happiness. 

"Look,  sir,  what  the  postman  broiiRlit  this  morninR!" 
he  cried,  eagerly  ImldinK  up  a  gaily  covered  St.  Nich- 
olas maRazine.      ".\nd   it    '11  come  every   month,   sii. 
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the  note  says;  and  who  do  vou  s'pose  mv  little  friend 
Dick  Hadley  could  be?" 

Mr.  Hadley  turned  away.  "Dick"  would  ever  re- 
main little  to  him. 

With  the  aid  of  .St.  Nicholas,  Dick  had  made,  and 
David  was  making,  the  best  of  it. 

"THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER" 

BY   M.\RG.4RET   MARI.-VN    MCHUGH    {AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Two  songs  are  floating  Sung  b\-  the  river 


Sweet  on  the  air, 
.\  boat  is  drifting 

On  waters  fair. 
The  moon  is  shining 

Bright  in  the  sky. 
And  I  am  dreaming 

Of  days  gone  b\-. 

I  am  awakened 
By  a  sweet  song 


Journeying  along; 
Lights  on  the  waters. 

Night  all  in  tune. 
Softly  the  river 

Sings  'neath  the  moon. 

Hear.  Senorita. 

My  song  to  thee. 
Sung  by  the  river 

In  Italy. 


A  FRIENDLY  CRITIC."     BY  I«THLEEN  MVRRAY,  AGE  II 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


M.A.KING  THE   BEST  OF   IT 

EV    ETHEL    CLINTON    WILCOX    (AGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

" — but  it  rained! 

An  expressive  phrase!  Add  to  that  a  ruined  New 
Year's  eve  sleigh-ride  party,  and  you  know  why  Bets 
and  I  stood  watching  so  mournfully  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing stream,  yesterday  a  snowy  road,  which  flowed 
past  the  window.  Judy,  frankly  sulky,  was  beginning, 
"Guess  I  '11  go  eat  worms."  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
when  Bets,  whirling  around  with  a  sudden  sparkle, 
grabbed  my  pigtail  and  pulled  me.  protesting  loudly, 
into  the  kitchen,  nearly  upsetting  Aunty  and  a  plate  of 
fresh  doughnuts. 

"I  say!"  popped  Betty,  unceremoniously,  "may  we 
sleep  in  the  hay-loft  to-night,  to  watch  the  old  year  out, 
and  take  the  blankets  from  our  beds,  and  fur  robes,  and 
the  electric  lantern,  and — and  cider  and  doughnuts?" 

Blessed  Bets! 

New  Year's  eve  found  us  cozily  esstablished  in  our 
nest  under  a  tiny  window,  where  the  hay  was  highest. 
Snugly  wrapped  in  blankets,  we  told  stories  and  feasted 
on  doughnuts  and  cider  far  into  the  night.  The 
lantern  cast  a  warm  golden  light  on  the  fragrant  hay 
heaped  up  all  around  us.  Beyond  the  ring  of  light  was 
a  blackness  inten.se.  vast,  giving  one  a  feeling  of  incom- 
prehensible space.     It  was  most   peaceful;   the  night 


ISept. 

sounds  were  quiet,  subdued— the  gentle  lowing  of  the 
cattle  in  the  far  end  of  the  barn,  the  horses  moving 
about  in  their  stalls,  and  the  incessant  tattoo  of  the 
rain  on  the  roof.  As  midnight  neared.  we  arranged  our- 
selves for  the  last  time,  put  out  the  light,  and  lay  quite 
still.  Then  faintly,  above  the  falling  rain,  came  the 
far-off,  silvery  sound  of  the  village  church-bells  tolling 
out  the  year. 

"How  beautiful!"  breathed  Betty,  as  the  last  faint 
peal  melted  into  silence. 

"I  'm  so  glad  it  rained"  murmured  the  irrelevant 
Judj-,  sleepily. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER 

BY   JOSEPHINE    BOYLAN    {AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh.  I  wonder  what  is  the  river's  song. 
As,  swift  and  shining  it  glides  along!  _j 

Does  it  sing  of  a  forest,  cool  and  green, 
Covered  close  by  its  leafy  screen. 
^Vhere.  though  all  may  seem  at  peace, 
The  killing  there  shall  never  cease? 

For.  when  the  forest  wakes  at  dawn. 

From  the  soft-eyed  doe  and  her  little  fawn 

To  the  sneaking  wildcat,  prowling  there. 

The  laws  are.  "Kill  or  be  killed!"  and  "Beware!" 

Or  does  it  sing  of  the  prairies  wide. 
With  the  rolling  plains  on  every  side. 
And  the  clear,  sweet  smell  of  sage  in  the  air. 
And  the  breath  of  the  desert  everywhere? 

Or  does  it  sing  of  a  rocky  shore 
WTiere  great  wild  waves  are  pounding  high, 
No  sight  save  the  sea-gulls  sailing  o'er, 
No  sound  save  their  mournful  cry? 

Or  does  it  sing  of  a  meadow,  gay 
■With  buttercups  and  daisies  fair. 
And  the  fragrance  of  a  summer  day 
Drifting  dreamily  in  the  air? 

While  here  a  butterfly  flashes  by. 

And  here  sounds  the  song  of  a  bird. 

And  the  humming  of  bees  in  the  flowers  nigh, 

Seeking  their  fragrant  blooms,  is  heard. 

Does  it  sing  of  peace  or  sing  of  strife. 

Does  it  sing  of  the  joy  or  the  sadness  of  life? 
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WHAT   THE   LEAGUE   IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  Lkai.ik  U  an  orRanization  ot 
thf  readers  of  the  St.  .Nicholas  Mai..\/ine. 

Thk  I.E.MiCt  nioilo  is  "l.ive  lo  li'.irn  anti  learn  In 
live." 

The  I.EAGi'E  cmlilcni  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  I.EAtiiK  menilHTship  button  bears  the 
l.KAtil'E  name  ami  enilileni. 

The  St.  .\u  iiul.xs  I.e.m.ce,  nrgnni^ed  in  Noveni- 
lx"r,  I **<)<(,  loTame  imiiietliaiely  (lopul.ir  with  earnest 
anil  enlinhtenitl  young  (oiks,  ami  is  now  xvidely  rer- 
ognizetl  as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educatitjnal 
faflors  in  the  life  of  .Xnieriran  btjysand  girls. 

The  St.  Niciiol.vs  I.ea<.i'e  awards  gold  and  sil\er 
l»adgi."S  each  month  for  the  best  criqimi/  p<K-ms, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.    250 

Competition  No.  250  will  dose  Septemtier  30. 
.Ml  contributions  intended  (or  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  iK-fore  thai  date.  I'ri/e  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  January.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twcntv-four 
lines.     Subject,    "The  Winter  Woods." 

Prose.  I'.ssiiy  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundrrd  words.  Subj«t,  "A  Remarkable  Expe- 
rience." 

Photograph.  .\ny  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
neetl  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  ihem- 
sehcs.     Subject ,    "Watching." 

Drawing.  Indi.i  ink,  very  black  WTiting-ink,  or 
wa-h.  Siibjrii,  "A  Pleasant  Occupation,"  or  "A 
Heading  for  January." 

Puzzle.     .Must  be  accomiianied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  lo  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  lie  addressed  to  The  Rhwle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

.\XY  reader  of  St.  .Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  memlKT  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  com|K-te. 

F-very  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt-  and  must  state  in  writing  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  numl>er  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  s<-parate  sheet,  but  en 
the  contribution  itself — if  manu.s<ript,  on  the  upper 
margin:  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only:  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
.\nswcrs  to  Puzzles." 

.'\ddress:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  ("o. 

353  Fourth  .Xvcnue,  New  ^ork. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Kaifeng.  China. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  older  sister  Aurora  takes 
you.  and  we  share  the  jo>'  of  reading  you.  Slie  once 
wrote  you  about  <.iur  little  Chinese  dog  named  Darkie. 
One  day  we*  took  him  with  us  to  see  some  Chinese  boys 
act  a  play  about  ( Md  China.  They  were  acting  on  the 
lawn.  The\'  had  just  dressed  up  like  soldiers,  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  were  crawling  around  a  hill,  when 
Darkie  jumped  from  my  sister's  lap  and  ran  like  a  flash 
after  them  and  scared  those  boys  so  that  they  ran  away. 


They  tumbled  over  one  another,  and  were  nearly  scared 
out  of  their  wits.  Some  of  those  in  the  crow-d  of  spec- 
tators thought  Darkie  had  been  trained  to  do  this. 

In  Kaifeng,  the  camels  pass  through  the  country  in 
caravans,  just  as  they  do  in  Eg\'pt.  We  see  them  very 
often,  because  we  live  outside  the  city  gate.  I  am  en- 
closing a  picture  of  myself  on  a  camel.  It  was  taken  b\' 
Father.  When  I  got  on,  the  camel  was  kneeling. 
When  he  got  up,  he  tipped  forw-ard  so  that  I  almost 
went  over  his  head;  and  then  he  tipped  backward  so  that 
I  almost  fell  off  the  other  way. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Elaine  Hargrove  (.\ge  io). 


Lyons  F.^lls.  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  do  not  know  what  we  should 
do  without  you.   you  are  such  a  help  when  we  are  in 
trouble! 

I  thought,  as  my  cousins  asked  me  to,  I  would  tell 
you  about  an  entertainment  we  had  for  the  growm-ups 
in  our  playhouse — Holiday  House.  First  we  had  two 
girls,  my  cousins,  take  the  St.  Nichol.\s  and  sit  on  the 
steps  of  the  porch,  or  "stage,"  of  our  playhouse,  and 
look  at  it.  As  they  commented  and  talked  about  the 
cover,  the  "cover"  came  out  of  the  door,  in  the  form  of 
ray  cousin  Carol,  and  she  posed  there  until  they  went 
on  to  the  next  thing,  which  was  one  of  the  advertise- 
ments, and  then  that  appeared  in  the  doorway.  After 
that  1  came  out  (as  the  pages  turned)  and  posed  as 


another  advertisement.  We  had  some  more,  then  a  pic- 
ture, some  stories,  and  poems.  Another  one  of  my 
cousins  made  the  letters  St.  Nicholas,  and  we  strung 
them  across  the  porch.  I  think  it  was  quite  a  nice 
little  entertainment,  and  it  was  the  idea  of  Margaret, 
the  cousin  who  made  the  letters. 

W'e  are  eight  cousins  altogether,  of  about  the  same 
age,  but  there  are  three  others  who  are  babies.  We 
usually  get  collected  in  the  summer-time, — at  least  most 
of  us  do, — then  we  are  scattered  again  when  we  go  away 
to  school  in  the  fail.  But  wc  always  have  good  times  to- 
gether, whether  it  is  at  the  farm  or  at  our  grandmother's 
big  house,  rummaging  in  the  attic  in  old  trunks  or  dress- 
ing in  old-fashioned  clothes,  of  which  there  are  loads, 
or  at  Holiday  House,  or  at  our  own  lunise. 

Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  have  all  taken  you, 
and  all  but  the  babies  and  two  of  us  cousins  take  you 
now.  Once,  up  in  grandmother's  attic,  we  found  the  St. 
Nicholas  that  had  the  beginning  of  the  Le.vgue  in  it. 
I  think  the  number  was  one  of  the  year  1898. 

This  is  the  first  real  social  letter  I  have  ever  written 
to  you.  but  it  is  really  from  all  seven  cousins  (the  eighth 
is  a  boy,  not  here),  and  we  all  send  our  love. 

Flore.nce  Lyon  Merri.vm  (age  13). 


Margaretville.  N.  Y. 
Beloved  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers  to  know  that  my  grandfather. 
,  Henry  Moslcr.  is  the  painter  of  the  picture  "Ring.  Ring 
for  Liberty!"  which  was  printed  on  page  770  of  the  July 
St.  Nicholas.  In  our  dining-room  is  a  large  copy  of  the 
picture,  and  I  am  writing  this  letter  in  the  studio  in 
which  it  was  painted. 

My  opinion  of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea-Lark"  and 
"The  Crimson  Patch"  is  that  they  are  tw'O  of  the  most 
interesting  and  exciting  stories  I  have  ever  read. 
Your  most  devoted  reader, 

Arthur  R.   Musler,  Jr.  (age  10). 


ROSLY'N.    N.    Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     Every  month  you  receive  com- 
plimentary, loving  letters  from  your  Le.\goe  members, 
and  now  I  am  adding  mine  to  theirs. 

Besides  loving  every  one  of  your  delightful  stories, 
I  enjoy  The  W.\tch  Tower  very  much,  and  read  all  the 
advertisements.  Will  Mrs.  Seaman  write  another 
thrilling  tale?  Every  girl  whom  1  know  that  reads  you 
hopes  she  will  do  so. 

As  Roslyn  is  near  Oyster  Bay.  we  motored  to  the 
cemetery  to  see  ex-President  Roosevelt's  memorial. 
It  was  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.  The  headstone 
was  very  simply  inscribed,  while  some  wreaths  lay  on 
the  ground.  What  seemed  most  touching  to  me  was  a 
small  bunch  of  fragrant  posies,  showing  some  little 
chikl's  tribute  to  our  great  President. 

I  have  a  few  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  so  whe.i 
I  desire  to  devote  an  afternoon  to  good  and  thoroughly 
interesting  reading,  invariably  I  bring  you  downstairs, 
and  swinging  in  a  hammock,  I  enjoy  myself.  1  am 
sorry  that  your  interesting  advertisements  do  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bound  copies,  but  I  love  them  all  the  same. 

So,  thanking  you  for  rcry.  very  happy  hours,  I  am. 
Affectionately  yours, 

IsABELLE  T,  Ellis  (age  ii). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


A  PaiKr  CiiAiADE.    lli|>-i>o-|x>t-a-niii.'<. 
ASAi.KAU    WuHU-sot'AHit.      I.  UaTc.      3.  Anou. 


A.  Ktitl>. 

CijNi-KAi.Kn  WdHiw.     ADuintltm. 
■    "''  '   "         5.   Mrlun.    <».   [looliy. 

Ban. 


3.  Koad. 


ll.inlv.    .(.  Arlur 

DiAUitsn.     1,  i\    3. 

s.,>i,  1  I  uiolN  Mks.  I,  Mlllivr).  ,.  „,„„..„,.  ...  .,., 
5.  Manor.  (>.  Mauiiwrlpt.  7.  Manlllhi 
<}.    Matittr.      lu.    Mandrill.      II.    .Manicrr. 


AcMtr.     2.  I.cvrl.     J. 
,      J.  Rivrt.    ».    \>lom. 
.1.  Camrl.    4.   Net.    s.    I~ 

Manikin.    ^.  Manna, 


M.. 


8. 
13. 


Prkvix  Puzzle,     i.  Outbut.     i.  Oulcr>'.     3.  Outnumber. 


4.  Ouinin.  5.  Oiiiuaii'li.  6.  OuibulMlns.  7.  Outlaw.  M. 
Uuilino.    <i.  DiitM-i.     III.  OiiiatLirU. 

A  W  MHKV  (Kii-vs.womi  I':nii;m.\.    Salt  l.aler. 

Ni'MKUU'Al.  ■■'s'ii.M\.  "Nil  man  luiaariitht  Imloaiihrplraaefl, 
cXL-ciil  uiiiMi  III-  pUa-K'-i  III  itii  iiKht."    f.  SlinniiMH. 

DiH'ni.H  DiM.iiSAi..  i*iT.iliinu.  Naimlitin.  t'riHW-wordft:  1. 
Pnnlht-oii.  _*.  Itrtcoin.iH.  .(.  S*-ra|i|Hnl.  4.  K.uiiiumr<l.  s. 
Brllhopn.     fi.    l-'liv(inh[.     7.  t'ovrrini:.     H.   Xi-^llitm. 

KiNi.'s  MiiVK  1'IIII.K.  Uruinal 'il.  Maiimliuni  at  llalirar- 
naMUK;  Thr  Pyr.iiniilH:  Wall  .mil  llaiiuinutfarili-ni  of  Itahylon: 
Trmiilr  of  Diana  at  Mlihrsuti;  Coluwus  of  Kliodn;  Pharos  of 
Alexandria. 


<■.  If.  I..- 
ll.B.— M. 


K.  H.— 1. 
M.— M.  S. 


'■•■■'  -  '     ^      '   '     ,[  lati'r  than  thr  34th  of  each  month,  and 

s  .\viMiui-.  Ni'w  York  City.  N.  Y. 
I  hos4*  |irinlt*d  alxive. 
l-'.rvin. 

!■■  Siin».  10 — R.  S.  and  Mrnr>'  Dormitier. 

10— Helen  A.  Moullon.  10 — "Allil  and 

ii.i-k.   !'►       .-^t.  .\Ti!i.i  ...      I"     .xiiiiuii    L  .Sie%\":»rt  .  o — Klniinhury  H.  Daviit,  g — 

V    Kmilikiucli,  Jr..  o— Theodore  II.  Mnrria.  .id.  o— Helen  P.  Baaaett,  8 — Thclma  L. 

Inivi-   7 — .\nnal>*>l  F.  l.earnitl.  tj — Di)rolh\'  and  Maiion  Welker.  <>— liorolheo  \laier. 

'      '■  .tir.  s— Mildred  Kiilley.  4  -Mar>   .-V.  lllird.  4  -Viruinia  Seaman.  4 

4 — Olga  F.  Jolfe.  4 — Katharine  Malthiea.  4— .Xdelaide  .\uten.  s 

.  and  F.  D.  C.  2 — F.  G;uMlnan.  3~C  Y.  R.  KinK.  j^L4ll.  Neldoli.  2 

,    >>       I-     i>      J    ii.     »     i-.  -C.  B.— D.  L.  S.— A.  D.— R.  E.— A.  M.  C  — K.  K.— J.  P.— S.  S.— 

-F.  N.  B.  Jr.— M.  and  T.  T.— E.  J.  C— 1.  R.  C— A.  F.  S.— E.  B.— M.  J.— M.  W.— W.  B.  I.— 

S.— E.  II.— C.  A.  A.— C.  R.— J.  B.  K.— R.  L.  T. 

DIAGONAL  3  to  10.  the  world;  from  4  to  II,  (Miwer;  from  5  to  13, 

to  make  ashamed;  from  6  to  ij,  a  relative;  fiom  7  tu 
14.  a  name  for  the  elk. 

Krom  8  to  15.  internal;  from  9  to  16.  a  fine  Canadian 
city;  from  10  to  17.  a  beautiful  riyer;  from  11  to  18. 
having  liorws  liarneiM<ed  one  liefore  the  other;  from  u 
to  ig.  a  viiUano  in  leeland;  from  ij  to  30,  to  ornament 
with  raised  \york;  from  14  to  31.  a  famous  commercial 
city  of  Siberia. 

JOHN  MILLIKEN  (age  16).  Leagiir  Member. 


B.— G.  S.- 
T.— J.  M. 


{Sitter  liaJKe.  Sr.  Nuilol.As  League  Competition) 
.'Ml  the  words  ilesc-ril>*><l  contain  the  s;ime  nuiiilier  of 
li'tters.  When  rightly  gui'H.>*ed  and  written  one  Im*Iow 
.mother,  the  diagonal,  from  the  u|>|K-r,  left-hand  letter 
III  the  hiwer.  right-hand  letter,  will  s|Hdl  a  surname  often 
"I'll  in  print.  The  initial  letters  may  all  be  found  in 
!  he  woril  iKirsnip. 

Ckiiss-wiikos:  I.  To  save  from  injury.  3.  Pacific, 
;  Stiihliiirn.  4.  .'\  Jewi.ih  feast.  J.  .\  declaration  of 
-'iiiiethiiig  to  come.  (>.  .\  place  of  bliss.  7.  Contrite. 
.•».  A  work  of  art. 

.MARY   V.    FlILTON   (age    I4). 

CHARADE 

t'pon  her  finger  gleametl  my  fir.il,  my  last. 

As  careles.Mly  she  tiirnerl  the  bill  of  fare; 

^hr  toucli(*il  the  Im'II  to  order  her  re(>.isl  — 

My  first  my  lii\l  brought  s<'vi-n  waiters  there 
Oh,  dear,  it  's  Friday!     That,  of  coursi-.  means  fish; 

Perhaps  you  recommend  your  liHithsome  sole; 
.\nd  yet  I  have  in  mind  a  U-tler  dish. — 
■  Please  bring  to  me  a  porti<m  of  my  witole." 

Wll.l.IAM  GILLESPIK. 

A   HISTORICAL   PUZZLE 

i     .    .    .    .     S    ..    IS         Though     not     .so     intli- 
-•....      o  16     rated  in  the  diagram,  the 

i     .    .    .    .    I'l  17     cros-s-wor<ls    in    thi.s    puz- 

l  ...  II  ...  18  zle  vary  in  length  from 
.S  ....  I-'  ....  IQ  four  letters  to  eight, 
ft  ....  I,^  ....  30  When  rightly  giiesseil. 
7  ....  14  ....  31  the  litters  inilicated  by 
the  ligiiies  from  i  to  31 
will  name  a  pri.soner  of  the  Kaslile  in  the  17th  century. 
From  I  to  S.  a  region  on  the  coiist  of  North  .\frica; 
ironi  3  to  9.  a  fortified  city  of  West  Afghanistan;  from 


SOME    QUEER    RELATIONS 

(Silver  Badge.  Sr.  Nkhdi.as  l.iiigue  Competition) 

liXAMPLK:     What  anl  is  an  ocean.'    A.nswer:     /Xnt- 
arctic. 

I.  What  ant  is  an  opponent? 

3.  What  ant  is  it  to  which  a  pronoun  refers? 
.1.  What  ant  lived  iH'fore  the  Oeluge? 

4.  What  ant  is  jKirt  of  an  insect? 

5.  What  ant  is  a  ca(ier? 
(1.  What  ant  is  ancient  ? 

7.  What  ant  is  the  opposite  of  synonym? 

8.  What  ant  is  an  edentate  animal? 

o.  What  ant  counteracts  the  effects  of  poison? 
10.  What  ant  is  a  waiting-room? 

II.  What  ant  is  a  Meet  animal? 
13.  What  ant  is  a  deep  dislike? 

fi.i)ki-:n<  r  e.  iiLEAKLir\'  (age  13). 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  yir.v/  is  in  Flushing,  lint  nut  in  (.liieens; 

My  ieeniul.  in  yui-ens,  but  not  in  \ew  York  City; 

My  lllird  is  in  New  York  Citv,  but  not  in  New  York 
.State. 

My/oi(r;/i  is  in  New  Y'ork  State,  but  not  in  the  I'nited 
Stales. 

My  vliole  we  wish  our  friends. 

DOKUTiiv  KLEITMAN  (a(;e  i,)t.  League  Member. 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


Nine  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture.  The 
same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to  each  object,  making 
nine  new  words.    What  are  they? 

ZIGZAG 

*  .  .  .  When  the  following  words  have  been  rightly 
.  *  .  .  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
.  .  *  .  zigzag  (beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
.  .  *  letter  and  ending  at  the  lower,  left-hand 
.  .  :!!  .  letter)  will  spell  a  coveted  English  decora- 
.  *  .  .  tioir  made  from  cannon  taken  in  Sebastopol 

*  .  .  .  in  1S55. 

.  *   .    .  Cross-words:    i.  A  filmy  fabric  worn  over 

.  .    *    .  the    face.       2.   Certain     mischievous    little 

.  .    ,    4:  animals.      3.  An  agreement.      4.  Warmth. 

.  .    *    .  5.  To  spot  with  ink.     6.  To  make  smooth. 

.  *    .    .  7.  A  measure  of  length.     8.  To  become  in- 

*  .    .    .  solvent.     9.  A  cape  on  the  coast  of  New- 

foundland. 10.  Sharp  to  the  taste.  11.  A 
volume.  12.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of.  13.  A  cold- 
weather  vehicle. 

ELOISE  REYNOLDS  (age  14').  League  Member. 

NOVEL   DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  initial  letters,  reading  downward, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  great  battle,  and  another  row 
of  letters  will  spell  the  nafne  of  a  great  general. 

Cross-words:  i.  Pleasing.  2.  Absence  of  govern- 
ment. 3.  .\  root  which  pierces  the  earth  downward 
to  a  considerable  depth  without  dividing.  4.  .Agita- 
tion. 5.  Liberation.  6.  The  side  toward  which  the 
wind  blows.      7.  Fragrant.     8.  A  public  vehicle. 

ED\v.\RD  F.  DANA  (age  lo)  League  Member. 

RHYMED    ANAGRAM 

The  same  four  letters  may  be  used,  variously  ar- 
ranged, to  fill  in  the  six  spaces  indicated. 

His  true  love with   ....  in  hand. 

And  broiled  the   ....  beside  the  strand; 

While  he.  by   ...   .  smitten 

Rich  ....  delved  out  by  Yukon's  shore. 

ROBERT    K.    SHAW. 
NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  sixty-two  letters,  and  from  a  quota- 
tion concerning  patriotism  and  good  manners,  from  the 
wise  old  Frenchman.  Montesquieu. 

My  20-34-57-52-7  is  a  number  of  animals  herded  for 
driving.     My  4-41-26-13-49  are  certain  diving  birds. 


My  10-54-6-23-61  is  to  hide.  My  16-30-56-2-60  is  a 
pleasure  boat.  My28-ii-45-40-i8  is  a  giver.  My  24- 
47-38-36-32  is  a  portable  chair.  My  43-8-58-31-14  is 
to  ascend  by  climbing.  My  29-44-15-59-33  is  a  famous 
river  of  France.  IMy  55-51-21-46-42  is  discovered.  My 
22-50-3-27-37  was  an  Athenian  demagogue.  My  48- 
19-12-1-53  is  the  road  taken  in  passing  from  one  point 
to  another.  My  9-5-39-25-62  is  indistinct.  My  17-35 
are  two  letters  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  many  letters. 
C.  H.  CONW.w  (age  15),  League  Member. 

DIAMOND 

I.  In  racer.  2.  To  walk  or  move  slow"ly.  3.  To 
provide  food.  4.  A  small  and  beautiful  object.  5.  In 
racer. 

THOM-^S  R.  RIDER  (age  ii).  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  WORD-SQUARES 


I.  Upper.  Left-hand  Squ.^re:  i.  A  cutting  tool  for 
smoothing  boards.     2.  Restricted  to  a  particular  place. 

3.  Sharp  and  harsh   to   the  taste.     4.   Ingenuous.      5. 
Senior. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  An  important 
organ  of  the  body.     2.   Impetuous.     3.  To  acquiesce. 

4.  To  pass,  as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through  any  hole  in  a 
block.    5.   Driven  to  take  refuge  in  a  tree. 

III.  CENTR.A.L  SQU.A.RE:  I.  To  cook  before  a  fire.  2. 
To  command.  3.  To  love  with  deep  devotion.  4.  A 
European  bird  similar  to  the  canary.  5.  General 
tendency. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-h.and  Square:  i.  .-A  small  animal 
allied  to  the  civet.  2.  An  era.  3.  Magnanimous.  4. 
Applause.     5.  A  Greek  letter. 

V.  Lower,  RiGHT-H.\ND  Squ.\re:  i.  An  established 
doctrine.  2.  A  species  of  iris.  3.  A  concession.  4.  To 
chop  into  small  pieces.     5.  The  Michaelmas  daisy. 

EMILY  PENDLETON  (age  1 7) ,  Honor  Member. 


'T^E   BUMP-ORn   PRSsa 


•SCOTTIE!'  CALLED  THE  MOTHER,  bUl  1L\  ;  bL  F   HE  DID  NOT  TLK.\     ,bl.L  I'AGE  1062) 
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A  STRAY   HUSKY 

By    MABKI.   ("..    BAI.LOL f.H 
(Foiindfd  on  fact) 


TllF.Y  first  s.-i\v  Srottip,  so  namwl  by  Canadian 
Charley,  shivrrinn  and  quaking;  with  solf-con- 
sfioiisness.  crouchiHl  on  the  shoru  of  the  Hootalin- 
qiia  River,  in  British  Columbia. 

It  was  nearing  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a 
June  day  as  the  little  steamer,  laden  with  a  pros- 
[HTtinR  (xirty.  lalx)r«l  round  the  last  In-nd  in  the 
day's  journey  ami  came  in  sijiht  of  (VHrian's  Rar, 
a  small,  new-made  clearing  on  the  edge  of  a  den.se 

WIMXis. 

Two  men  who  had  preceded  the  main  jxirty  by 
two  weeks — going  in  over  the  thinning  ire — nf)W 
sl«H)<l  waiting  for  the  boat,  and  answerefl  its 
whistle  with  a  long  yodel,  which  echof<l  and  rc- 
(ih«x"d  weirdly  among  the  l)are  hills  to  the  east. 

It  was  plain  that  these  people,  except  for  a 
couple  of  MMSonefl  guides,  were  new  to  the  coun- 
try-. With  their  fresh-iK-eling  skins  and  straight 
b.icks,  they  were  a  different  type  from  the  men 
who  h,ul  Ixirne  packs  and  suffered  the  harsh  cii- 
viroiuuent  of  the  unpeopled  Northlands.  .Xnd 
lhe>-  l(X)ked  eager  for  ex|xTience  and  ready  to 
welcome  each  new  inciflent  with  enthusi.Tsni. 
The  mother  of  the  small  boy  was  particularly  gl.id 
to  see  .1  dog. 

"Hello,  Charley  I"  callwl  the  captain,  as  the 
small,  overloadefl  tioat  headt-d  inshore,  careening 
in  the  boiling  eddies.  "Where  did  you  run  across 
the  husky?" 

Charley  caught  the  rofx-,  and  the  engine  cea.sed 
its  fussing,  lie  looked  down  dubiously  at  the 
wolfish  gray  he.ad,  now  thrust  l>etwecn  his  legs  in 
.ibiect  fear  of  the  approaching  boat. 


"Dunno,"  he  said.  "Me  struck  our  trail  some- 
where near  I-ike  I.ebarge  and  has  followed  along 
ever  since."  He  laughwl  in  goorl-humorcd 
aix3log>-  for  the  stray,  who,  fearfully  aware  of  Ix;- 
ing  conspicuous,  bis  tail  tuckeil  low,  rolled  his 
eyes,  bared  his  teeth,  and  triwl  desperately  to 
screen  himself  with  Charley's  mo\  ing  legs  as  the 
latter  procee<lefl  to  hitch  the  rope  round  a  stump 
and  help  place  tlie  gang-plank. 

The  little  part>'  crowded  ashore,  de|Kisiting 
packs  .ind  boxes  and  rolls  of  can\as.  The  im- 
loading  was  accoiTiplishe<l  with  s|Kf<l,  and  but 
few  moments  were  sjx'nt  in  the  selection  of  teni 
sites  among  the  litter  of  newly  felled  trees  and 
piles  of  boulders. 

Sleeping  quarters  and  supper  were  urgent 
necessities,  for  the  i>arty  had  traveled  far  and 
long,  and  in  the  bustle  Scottie  was  forgotten. 

There  was  no  hurry  on  the  score  of  daylight. 
In  that  latitude  and  s^'ason  there  would  be  no 
darkness,  but  the  evening  chill  of  the  far 
North  was  descending,  and  with  il  came  clouds 
of  the  great  Yukon  mosquitos  to  greet  the  new- 
cf)mers. 

They  all  worked  with  a  silent  energy,  stoically 
enduring  the  overwhelming  scourge  of  vinous 
in.socts,  while  cutting  ridge-i«>les.  unrolling  can- 
vas, bringing  water  and  wikkI.  and  building 
smudge-fires.  Soon  five  tents,  banked  with 
earth  and  a  golden  satin  moss.  sIimkI  at  odd  angles 
on  the  edge  of  the  sheltering  \v(kx1s,  and  the  smell 
of  freshly  cut  spruce  Ixjughs  and  fr>'ing  bacon 
mingletl  in  the  still  air.  . 
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A   STRiW   HUSKY 


[Oct. 


After  a  supper  of  boiled  potatoes,  bacon  and 
tea,  and,  by  way  of  luxury,  a  generous  sopping  of 
bread  and  syrup,  the  tired  travelers  scattered  to 
their  tents  and  gratefully  sought  their  pallets  of 
"Yukon  feathers"  and  gray  army-blankets,  cov- 
ering their  heads  to  shut  out  the  day-light,  as  well 
as  a  few  imprisoned  mosquitos  who  had  survived 
the  smudging  and  now  came  forth  to  feast. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  campers  gathered  for 
breakfast  and  sat  about  on  resinous,  sticky 
stumps  with  their  tins  of  cotTee  and  warmed-up 
beans,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Boy  might  find  it 
a  lonely  summer. 

Across  the  mudd>-,  swift-flowing  ri\-er,  the  bare 
hills  had  clothed  themselves  with  new  snow  while 
the  campers  slept,  and  it  came  o\er  the  Bo>'s 
mother  with  a  pang  that  the>'  were  sixt>-  miles 
from  a  post-office. 

"There  's  Scottie!"  said  the  Boy,  suddenly, 
with  an  interest  that  revived  his  mother's  spirits. 
And  there,  within  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  sat 
a  motionless,  slim,  gray  shape  looking  out  of  the 
shadows  with  furtive  eyes. 

The  Boy  started  toward  him  with  his  plate  of 
beans,  but  the  shape  vanished  without  noise. 

It  was  two  da>-s  before  he  appeared  again;  then 
he  was  found  eating  the  oleomargarin  from  a  tin 
bucket,  which,  tightly  covered  and  weighted, 
stood  in  a  pool  of  ic>-  water  near  the  cook  tent,  for 
the  mid-day  was  hot.  Scottie. had  worked  the  lid  . 
off  with  his  teeth. 

He  dodged  the  fusillade  of  stones  aimed  at  him 
and  stood  at  a  safe  distance,  with  apparently  no 
loss  of  self-respect. 

After  that  sumptuous  meal,  Scottie  decided  to 
remain  with  the  camp.  Nobod>-  concerned  him- 
self with  him,  however.  He  was  a  skulking  tramp, 
without  endearing  traits;  neither  did  he  feel  his 
social  ostracism;  he  possessed  no  moral  code  and 
missed  nothing  in  the  treatment  accorded  him. 

An  independent,  self-centered  member  of  the 
camp,  he  seemed  possessed  of  a  tireless  energy, 
coming  or  going  with  an  evident  purpose,  or  stand- 
ing alertly  watching  the  men  at  work. 

The  Boy  had  been  warned  that  huskies  do  not 
make  pets,  so,  be\-ond  sa\ing  the  scraps  of  food 
from  his  plate  and  placing  them  in  Scottie's  way, 
lie  had  made  no  oxertures. 

But  one  day,  absorbed  in  the  whittling  of  a 
little  boat,  the  Boy  inadvertentU'  trijiiied  on  a 
root  and  fell  sprawling  upon  Scottie.  The  mother, 
for  one  breathless  moment,  saw  a  flash  of  white 
fangs  and  flattened  ears  in  a  rolling  heaji  of  arms 
and  legs;  then  the  Bo\'  emerged  from  the  tangle 
and  sat  up  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  Scottie  was 
seen  grinning,  and  mouthing  the  tousled  head. 

Dating  from  this  incident,  a  new  relation  was 
established  betweeij  these  two  young  things. 


It  is  the  impulse  of  youth  to  play;  perhaps,  also, 
youth  knows  a  sign  language,  which  is  afterward 
lost — at  least,  so  speculated  the  mother  as  she 
watched  the  growth  of  a  iierfect  imderstanding 
between  these  two  widely  different  minds. 

At  meal-times  Scottie  took  his  place  under  the 
pine-board  table  built  under  some  trees,  and 
there,  out  of  sight,  close  to  the  Boy's  knees,  took, 
in  silent  gulps,  potato  skins,  corn-bread,  bacon 
rinds,  and  often  choice  bits  of  fresh  meat. 

But  nothing  that  was  edible  came  anuss  to 
Scottie,  and  there  was  small  opportunity-  in  this 
barren'country  to  develop  pampered  tastes. 

Before  a  week  had  passed,  an  after-dinner 
romp  had  become  an  established  custom — a 
dust>-,  noisy  scuffle,  that  Mother  regarded  with 
more  or  less  apprehension. 

They  dodged,  grappled,  and  rolled;  the  Bo\'  in 
unrestrained  hilarity;  Scottie  in  a  silent  frenz\'  of 
excitement. 

Like  good  sports,  they  pla\ed  fair,  and  emerged 
from  the  rough  warming-up  well  pleased  with 
themselves  and  each  other. 

As  the  da>s  passed,  the  Bo>'s  mother  ceased  to 
'waken  him  for  the  too  earh-  breakfast,  placing 
his  portion  of  moose-meat  and  bread  and  cocoa  to 
keep  warm  on  the  quaint  little  camp  stove  that 
heated  their  tent. 

On  these  mornings,  Scottie,  grown  impatient 
of  waiting  for  his  friend,  would  come  to  the  tent 
to  look  for  him. 

SilentK'  and  deftl>'  he  would  work  his  pointed 
muzzle  between  the  tied  tenl-tlai)s  until  one  eye 
at  least  could  explore  the  interior.  He  knew  the 
Bo>'s  cot;  and  if  a  moment's  intense  scrutiny  dis- 
covered no  movement  of  the  co\er,  he  withdrew 
\er>'  quietly  and  went  about  other  business. 

No  one  ever  came  upon  Scottie  sleeping  an\  - 
where.  If  he  slept,  it  was  not  in  the  camp.  There 
was  much  to  be  learned  about  these  foreign 
people  and  their  wa\"s  before  he  would  trust  him- 
self oft'  guard. 

If.  perchance.  Scottie  found  the  Boy  awake 
some  morning,  he  grinned  with  delight,  ducked 
and  dodged  and  tore  around  the  outside  of  the 
tent,  until  the  air  grew  thick  with  the  dust  he 
raised,  returning  ever\-  few  minutes  to  see  how  the 
d  ressi  ng  progressed . 

But  ne\er  once  did  he  >ield  to  coaxing  and 
trust  himself  within  imiirisoning  walls.  A  true 
husky,  with  the  inherited  ctmning  of  his  wolf 
parent,  he  suspected  trajis  in  all  that  was  new. 

The  game  of  hide-and-seek  seemed  Scottie's 
original  discovery.  Just  as  he  hid  behind  Char- 
ley's legs,  he  would  screen  himself  with  a  tree  or  a 
tent,  peering  round  first  one  side,  then  the  other, 
making  feints  and  dodges  to  lure  the  Bo\-. 

When  he  saw  him  coming  he  waited  with  a  nice 
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!'  ulation  till  the  last  safe  moment  before  darting 
iiKi-  a  gray  streak  to  another  shelter. 

When  the  Ikiv.  Iiv  a  maniruviT,  would  cut  off 
his  retreat,  or  all  Init  nral>  him  in  |>.t.ssiiiK.  it  fur- 
nished such  zest  to  Sottie's  enjoyment  ihat  he 
could  hardly  contain  himself.  His  racial  wolf 
.strain  h.id  roMn-d  him  of  his  l)ark.  so  this  means  of 
8|H-ech  wa.s  denii-<l  him.  Hut  by  way  of  com|>ensa- 
tion,  it  would  ^^-em. 
this  siinie  parent  had 
endowwl  hini  w  i  t  h 
more  than  human 
cmmiiiK. 

Mis  grinnitiK  was 
olleii  incom|irehiii>i- 
lili — his  c\c>  alwavs 
inKcrutable.  The  Ho\ 
alone  s«'emwi  to  know 
the  tloR's  chanu-ter 
and  miiotls.  and  S-ot- 
lie,  schiKilwl  though 
he  w.is  in  duplicits'. 
seeme<l  lo  trust  his 
m.ile  ti)  the  extent  of 
dealing  honestly  with 
him— unlc-s  it  was 
tacitly  understood 
that  they  were  match- 
ing wits  in  some  game. 

There  came  a  da\ 
when  the  Hoy  was 
busy  with  a  sm.ill 
rocker  and  a  pile  ol 
gr.i\el  on  the  river 
shore;  his  mother  s,il 
near  with  some  .s»-w - 
ing,  under  the  driH>p 
ing  iMHighs  of  a  l^- 
br.uior  pine:  not  far 
•iway  the  men  worki'tl 
al  the  sluice-lx)xes. 

The  brief,  fervid 
heat  of  a  midsummer 
<lay  was  b rootling 
over    the    c.imp:    the 

bull-ilog  llies  nip|)ed  s;ivagely.  .As  usual,  the  air 
was  still,  ami  the  sweet,  spicy  fragrance  of  wild 
roses,  and  resin  warme<l  by  the  sun,  lingeretl 
altout.  I'rom  the  sunless  w<mkIs  came  fitfully  a 
long-drawn,  bell-clear  note,  like  that  of  the  wood- 
robin;  but  across  the  I  l(Miialin(|u.i.  the  snows  still 
lingerKl  on  the  north  .-.ides  of  the  hills. 

Suddenly  the  Boy  calU-<i  soflK'.  "Indians, 
Mother!"  .\nd  there,  but  a  few  yards  from  them, 
just  emerging  from  the  wckxIs  into  the  clearing, 
was  a  motley  family — men,  women,  children,  and 
tlogs. 

Surlv  and  unclean  (hex  liM)kwl.  but  withal  not 


formidable.  Tlie  women  were  wearing  men's 
coiits,  and  their  legs,  wrapped  and  swathed  in 
stri|>s  of  soile<l  and  fadetl  cloth,  seemed  much  too 
bulky  to  terminate  in  the  small  mocc;isine<l  feet 
with  which  they  slepjied  so  softly  that  not  the 
crackling  of  a  dry  twig  had  announced  their 
.ipproach. 

They  had  fresh  bear-meat  to  trade  for  "shug." 

The  cook  made  the 
trade  and  good- 
naturedly  treated  the 
visitors  to  newly 
made  doughnuts,  a 
I. imp  luxury.  Mean- 
while, the  clogs  were 
stealing  what  finxl 
ilie\  could  work  from 
under  the  rear  w.tlls 
I  the  cook  lent, 
;.<ither  box  nor  tin 
jirotirting  it  from 
I  111  ir  ravening  jaws. 

The  Indians,  noth- 
ing loth  to  secure  for 
them  a  meal  at  some 
"ther  jK'rsun's  cx- 
(•ens*-,  were  slow  to 
<  .ill  them  off,  but  they 
were  finally  rounded 
up  and  secured  with 
ropes,  and  among 
them — Scottie.  to  the 
consternation  of  the 
Hoy  and  his  mother. 

Hut  most  astonish- 
ing of  all,  that  indi- 
\  idiKil  of  hitherto  un- 
<lispute<l  fri-<flom  was 
-len  sitting  quietly  on 
his  haunchi-s  waiting 
111  be  li-d  awav. 

"Don't  take  our 
'log,  please,"  said  the 
Hov's  mother,  hasten- 
ing to  placate  the  In- 
dians with  some  squares  of  red  calico,  torn  from 
her  lent  curtain,  with  which  she  replacc-d  ihe  s<pili'd 
and  dingv  pii-ces  on  the  heads  of  two  brown  ba- 
bies, tying  them  under  the  docilely  upheld  chins. 
"Me  dog — lost,"  s;iid  the  Indian,  holding 
Scot  tie's  roix-.  and  he  patle<l  his  chest  and  made 
a  grimace  intended  for  a  smile. 

Scottie.  in  apparent  res|x)nsc  to  the  patting, 
rcarc-d  hiinst-lf  against  the  Indian's  chest  and 
bared  his  fangs  ver>-  close  to  the  refwllent  face, 
while  a  ridge  of  coarse  hair  rose  altmg  his  spine. 

Was  he  acknowledging  his  master?  Or  was  he 
feigning  friendship  for  reasons  of  his  own? 


•  Tlllikli  SAT  A  MOTIONLESS,  SLIM,  I.KAY  SHAl'K" 
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The  Boy's  mother  approached,  as  Scottie  stood 
waiting  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  leave, 
and  laid  her  hand  in  farewell  on  this  strange 
creature's  head.  She  was  thinking  of  the  lonely 
days  to  come,  when  there  would  be  no  young 
thing  to  keep  the  Boy  company. 

Instantly,  an  ecstatic  hope  shot  a  white  gleam 
from  the  dog's  e>es  and  he  went  tense  as  an 
image.  Slowly  her  hand  slipped  from  the  rigid 
head  and  rested  on  the  knotted  rope.  Scottie 
shivered  and  pointed  his  nose  to  slip  the  noose. 
She  understood — but  the  knot  had  been  well  tied. 

A  little  later,  the  party  was  on  its  way,  Scottie 
for  the  most  part  trotting  at  the  end  of  a  slack 
rope.  But  once  he  was  seen  to  sit  down  and  pull 
back,  and  once  he  leaped  fawningK-  on  the  breast 
of  his  captor. 

Silently  the  Boy  and  his  mother  stood  watching 
the  departure,  until  the  flitting  forms  were  quite 
lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  woods. 

The  Boy  declined  the  fresh  bear-steak  for  sup- 
per and  ate  his  bread  and  s>Tup  in  silence.  No 
insinuating  muzzle  disturbed  his  knees  under  the 
table. 

The  loss  of  Scottie  did  not  interest  the  men. 
Gold  was  coming  to  fill  all  their  thoughts. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sun  had  dipped  below  the 
woods,  the  air  was  still  and  frost>',  the  camp  quiet, 
the  Boy  slee])ing. 

The  Bo>'s  mother,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  saf 
on  a  box  outside  their  tent,  thinking  of  home. 
She  and  the  Boy  were  to  be  sent  back  the  follow- 
ing week — the  camp  was  moving  on,  where  women 
and  children  could  not  go. 

But  what  was  this  stealthy  thing  approach- 
ing— passing — without  greeting  or  recognition? 
"Scottie !"  called  the  mother,  softly,  but  he  did  not 
turn.  The  chewed  end  of  his  rope  dragged  the 
ground,  his  proud  crest  was  carried  low,  his  half- 
closed  e>es  were  darting  furtive  gleams  to  right 
and  left. 

All  that  was  savage  and  crafty  in  his  nature 
had  been  called  into  action  since  he  had  left  camp 
in  the  afternoon. 

He  wearih'  selected  a  spot  free  from  brush  and 
chips  and  cast  himself  down;  his  nose  resting  on 
his  paws  pointed  to  the  woods. 

"Eternal    \'igilance   is    the   price   of    liberty." 

Scottie  would  not  again  be  taken  unawares. 

"Scottie,"  said  the  Boy's  mother,  stooping  to 
smooth  the  tired,  muddy  feet,  "the  world  is  full 
of  unknown  and  unknowable  things — for  you  and 
for  me.  I  failed  you  in  \our  hour  of  need,  yet  I 
am  your  friend." 

Scottie  sighed,  but  he  did  not  move  his  tired 
head  or  his  tired  feet,  and  Mother  sat  there  a  few 
moments  in  silence. 

The  full  moon,  a  dim  white  spot  with  no  stars 


for  company,  looked  down  from  a  chalky  sky,  but 
shed  no  radiance  on  the  little  group  of  quiet  tents 
brooding  whitely  in  the  unabated  light. 

Scottie's  oddK'  slanted  eyes  were  still  open  and 
fixed  on  the  woods  when  Mother  left  him. 

When  the  Bo>  awoke  in  the  sharp,  clean  cold 
of  early  morning,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  e\es  of 
Scottie,  intent,  motionless  in  his  gray  wolf's  face, 
thrust  between  the  tent-flaps.  In  that  great 
moment  neither  of  them  spoke  nor  moved,  but  a 
smile  like  sunlight  spread  on  the  Boy's  face,  and 
Scottie's  lips  drew  away  in  an  ingratiating  grin. 

On  the  da\'  the  Bo>'  and  his  mother  were  lea\  ing 
camp  in  the  care  of  an  engineer  returning  to  the 
States,  Scottie  was  nowhere  about.  He  had  been 
last  seen  the  evening  before,  his  face  full  of  por- 
cupine quills  which  he  was  cheerfully  and  indus- 
triously working  out,  having  declined  assistance. 

As  they  stepped  into  the  skift'  that  was  to  float 
them  down  to  the  Yukon,  the  Bo>-  confided 
Scott'ie  to  the  care  of  the  cook.  To  be  sure,  these 
two  were  not  on  the  best  of  terms,  but  it  was 
thought  well  to  ignore  this  fact. 

The  little  boat  was  guided  to  midstream  and 
there  committed  to  the  six-mile  current,  where  it 
began  its  journey,  in  company  with  bleaching 
driftwood,  between  high,  crumbling  banks. 

A  perilous  wa\'  it  seemed,  amid  rocks  and  shal- 
lows, or  snags  and  whirlpools,  or  deep,  full-flow- 
ing sweeps  of  water  where  the  current  was  more 
than  doubled  and  the  silent  boiling  of  the  surface 
warned  of  hidden  dangers.  But  trained  eyes  and 
the  sturdy  paddle  guided  the  small  craft  in  its 
tortuous  way.  and  this  close  proximitj"  to  danger 
was  not  without  its  exhilaration. 

After  about  an  hour,  and  when  the  \"o>'agers 
were  growing  accustomed  to  the  smooth  slipping 
downstream,  sundry'  cracklings  along  the  shore 
began  to  attract  their  attention.  Moose,  per- 
haps, were  seeking  a  low  place  to  reach  the  water 
and  drink.  The  Boy  kept  on  the  watch  to  see 
them,  but  nothing  appeared  along  the  high- 
walled  banks  but  the  little  dust-clouds  from  con- 
stantly recurring  land-slides,  until  suddenly  a 
small,  lean,  wolf-shape  broke  into  \iew  a  moment 
at  full  gallop  against  the  sky-line. 

"Mother!"  cried  the  Boy;  "it  's  Scottie!" 

And  Scottie  it  was,  following  as  fast  as  he 
could  for  the  countless  obstructions. 

The>'  refrained  from  calling  to  him,  hoping  he 
would  give  up  and  go  back.     But  not  Scottie. 

Mile  on  mile  he  co\ered;  hour  after  hour  he 
galloped.  Often  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  sure 
to  reappear  where  thinning  obstacles  made  prog- 
ress possible. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Scottie  that  he  neither 
asked  nor  expected  help,  but  relied  upon  himself 
alone.     He  had  no  intention  of  losing  the  boy. 
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Mother  felt  strongly  tempted  to  AUftgest  a  land- 
iiiK,  HkTuiilt  as  that  would  Ik-,  and  invite  hiin 
into  the  lM)at,  but  she  thought  it  likely  that,  with 
his  usual  caution,  he  would  decline  to  conic 
nlHKird — just  as  he  always  refust<l  to  come  into 
the  lent. 

.Xiul  if  he  should  agret-  to  make  the  journey  with 
tlieiii.  what  would  the\  rio  with  him  later/  He  was 
uiihtti'<l  for  ain  kind  of  life  l)Ul  the  one  he  livixl. 

S>  iHiignanl  w.is  Mother's  sympathy  for  ihi-se 
friends  who  had  come  to  a  piirting  of  the  ways, 


"Mother,  get  him!"  broke  from  the  Boy. 

"The  dear  old  repn)l)ate'"  s;»id  Mother,  laugh- 
ing, with  a  tear  on  her  cheek,"  he  would  not.  and 
could  not,  live  in  a  ri-six-ctable  home.  I  am  afraid 
Sajttie  has  met  his  WaterUx)." 

And  so  it  seemed.  After  a  time  all  signs  of  life 
along  the  shore  had  ceased,  and  the  Ixiat  kept 
steadily  on  its  course.  The  swift,  monotonous 
current,  untiring,  unslackii\g,  had  beaten  S-ottie 
in  the  race,  and  \v;is  still  la-aring  its  driftage  be- 
twei'H  widening  shores  to  the  great  \'ukon. 


■sCoTTli;  il    WVS,  FOLLOWING  AS  FAST  AS  HF,  COULD" 


that  the  cngini-er  .■viw  it  in  her  eyes,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  she  lie  down  in  the  Iwat  and  tn.'  to 
sleep  under  a  piece  of  canvas  that  would  keep  otT 
ihe  sun. 

("losi-  she  tirew  the  canvas  aliout  her  cars,  and 
tried  to  forget  the  snapping  twigs  and  the  tire<l 
tr.ivi-ler  who  so  \aliantly  kept  abreast  of  the 
gliding  IxKit. 

Hut  there  w;is  no  forgetting;  and  once  more  she 
turnwl  her  eyes  shoreward^this  time  to  sec  that 
Sroltie  was  losing  ground.  The  sounds  were 
slowK  falling  to  ihe  rear:  an  (x-casional  glimpse  of 
liirn  showed  the  heroic  effort  it  cost  to  lift  his 
shoulders,  s|H'nt,  but  unyielding  still. 

.\llrr  a  while  the  sounds  had  (|uite  ceasetl. 
Hearing  llieni  no  more,  the  lillle  party  made  an 
etTort  to  cheer  up  and  to  t.ake  note  of  ihe  s<-ener\', 
an  excpiisite  panorama  of  northern  s«)litudc-s, 
changing  constantly  with  the  river's  windings. 
They  even  talked  of  S<-ottie's  intrepid  character 
.iiid  of  the  likelihiMKl  of  his  finding  his  way  back 
to  camp,  when  sudilenly  the  sounds  again  fell  on 
llieir  ears,  and  ihey  realizwl.  with  varying  emo- 
tions, that  Scottie  had  not  ceascfl  to  follow,  but 
had  Ix-en  ntaking  another  cut.  His  splendid  heart 
and  brain  were  still  undaunted. 


.\t  si'vcn  in  the  evening  the  small  Ixiat's  voyage 
ende<i.  Where  the  Hootalinqua's  clouded  waters 
met  the  wide  blue  sweep  of  the  ^'ukon,  the  frail 
cnift  made  a  landing,  and  the  \oyagers  found 
rest  and  shelter  at  a  Northwest  Mounti-tl  Police 
station. 

As  they  toilsomely  climlK-^l  the  stc-ep  green 
mountain  side,  they  paused  for  a  breathing-space 
and  turned  their  eyes  northward.  Smiewhere 
back  among  the  cold,  lonely  hills  was  Scottie,  and 
jxirtentous  clouds  were  piling  over  (irizzh'  Paw- 
that  promised  rain  before  many  hours.  Pearl 
and  gray  and  slate  and  smoke-black,  the  clouds 
were  massing  in  oppressi\e  gl(K>m.  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  lh(-  sun  the  air  grew  ever  shaqH-r,  and 
nip|H-d  anrl  chillerl. 

.•\s  they  neari-<l  the  log  hut.  thi-  door  o|H-n«-<l  and 
their  host  came  forth  to  mt-t-t  them,  and  with 
him  came  delectable  odors  of  a  cixiking  supix-r. 
.-Xssuredly,  Scottie  would  go  supperless.  Kven 
if  he  »-ere  clever  at  hunting,  he  had  ex|)ended  his 
last  atom  of  strength  in  tin-  gn-at  undertaking  at 
which  he  had  faik-fl. 

The  rain  came  while  the  travelers  slept;  they 
w-okc  to  its  steady  drumming  on  the  rcxif.  and  all 
next  day  they  w-atched  for  the  steamer  due  to  pass 
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that  way  from  Dawson;  watched  throiish  an 
opaque,  watery  curtain  that  dropped  in  unbroken 
lines  from  the  eaves.  All  day  the  curtain  flowed 
unthinned;  all  day  the  drone  of  the  descending 
flood  kept  its  tune  unchanged;  all  day  it  rained  as 
it  rains  in  Alaska  and  nowhere  else. 

The  long  hours  passed,  and  again  the  tra\elers 
slept,  and  once  more  sat  and  looked  through 
sheets  of  water  for  some  moving  object  on  the 
wide,  cold,  empty  river. 

Near  the  close  of  the  second  day  came  the  boat, 
heralded  by  a  thin,  far-awa>'  whistle  heard  first 
bv  the  station  dogs.  From  scant  and  unsuspected 
shelter  gathered  the  scattered  pack  of  nielan- 
choK-  wolf-dogs.  In  every  ke\-  they  ba>ed  with- 
out intermission,  standing  or  crouching  on  their 
haunches  in  the  downpour,  their  lean  wet  muzzles 
pointing  to  the  leaden  sky.  Bred  to  native  still- 
nesses and  unpeopled  lands,  the  wolf  strain  re- 
mained the  dominant  one,  and  prompted  the 
vague  forbodings  and  misgivings  they  felt  at  the 
approach  of  this  man-made  thing  endowed  with 
voice  and  motion. 

The  landing  was  brief.  Only  a  few  boxes  and 
barrels  of  government  supplies  came  ashore,  with 
the  small  package  of  miners'  mail  consigned  to  the 
care  of  this  N.  \V.  M.  P.  station. 

While  these  things  were  being  receipted  and  the 
dirge  of  the  huskies  was  growing  intermittent, 
one  was  seen  to  be  silently,  and  withal  stealthily 
approaching  the  gang-plank.  Once  he  stood  a 
inoment  with  his  fore  feet  on  it,  but  was  jostled 
off  by  a  deck-hand.  Again,  he  made  an  attempt 
to  follow  behind  a  pair  of  sheltering  legs  that 
were  advancing  up  the  plank,  but  an  impatient 
foot  coming  behind  had  pushed  him  overboard. 
Emerging  from  his  ic\-  bath,  he  tried  yet  again, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  plank,  and  stood  drip- 
ping, wabbling,  his  ears  laid  back,  his  tail  tucked, 


his  eyes  rolling — all  e.xpressing  the  utter  mental 
panic  that  had  overtaken  him. 

"W'hat  's  the  matter  with  this  dog?"  called  the 
captain,  at  the  same  time  moving  to  the  end  of 
the  plank  and  blocking  the  wa>-. 

Just  then  came  a  boy's  vibrant  voice  from  the 
deck,  "Scottie!" 

The  quivering  legs  steadied,  the  flattened  crest 
rose,  the  tucked  tail  emerged  and  waved  fainth', 
and  the  dog  cautiously  resumed  his  advance  in 
spite  of  the  formidable  bulk  closing  the  passage  at 
the  end.     At  the  captain's  elbow  some  one  spoke. 

"It 's  our  dog."  said  the  voice;  "we — are  taking 
him  to  Seattle." 

The  captain  looked  down.  .At  first  he  thought 
it  was  the  Bo)',  she  looked  so  young  and  small 
and  boyish  in  her  gray  cap  and  sweater,  her  hair 
plastered  with  the  wet,  and  the  rain  running  off 
her  cheeks  and  chin — or  was  it  rain? 

He  did  n't  smile,  but  she  did — a  faint,  tremu- 
lous smile,  while  something  took  place  behind 
the  captain's  keen  eyes — who  can  say  what? 
But  he  moved  to  one  side,  and  Scottie  walked 
onto  the  boat  and  stood  leaning  heavily  against 
the  Boy's  legs. 

A  little  later,  when  the  Bonanza  King  was 
chugging  her  way  through  the  rapids,  the  captain 
in  his  slicker  passed  through  the  warm,  dry  cabin 
and  cast  a  look  of  interest  at  the  three  contented 
faces  and  caught  a  fragment  of  conversation. 

"And  it  was  n't  Waterloo,  was  it.  Mother?" 

"No,  certainly  not  Waterloo,"  said  Mother, 
thoughtfully  regarding  war-worn  Scottie.  "It 
has  been  a  great  and  double  victor^'.  Not  only 
did  he  overcome  all  material  obstacles,  but  his 
natural  fear  as  well." 

Scottie's  shifting  eye  proclaimed  his  self-con- 
sciousness; and  when  the  Boy  laughed  happily, 
Scottie's  lip  responded  with  a  flickering  grin. 
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Some  years  after  the  Pilgrims  had  settled  Ply- 
mouth, on  our  New  KriRland  coast,  (iovcrnor 
William  Bradford  wrote,  in  the  (juaint  language 
and  s|)eiling  of  the  time,  a  full  account  of  how  they 
came  to  make  their  memorable  voyage,  now  just 
ihri-e  hundred  years  ago.  Me  tells  us  how  and 
why  this  liand  of  God-fearing  people,  who  had  left 
their  Knglish  homes  to  escape  persecution  on 
account  of  their  religion,  decided  after  a  sojourn 
in  Holland  of  eleven  years,  to  cross  the  uncharted 
ocean  and  brave  the  perils  of  an  almost  unknown 
land  in  which  to  make  a  settlement,  where  they 
would  Ik-  free  to  worship  ('trxi  in  their  own  way. 
They  had  not  been  able  to  secure  a  patent  or 
charter  froin  James  I,  the  English  king,  but  he 
made  no  opposition  to  their  founding  a  colony. 
.\ccordingly,  a  little  vessel  of  some  sixty  tons, 
tlie  Speedwell,  harl  been  secured,  and.  crowded 
with  one  hundred  passengers,  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel from  Delft  Ha\en  to  Southampton.  There 
they  found  the  Maythnver.  of  I  So  tons.  read>'  for 
the  \'oyagc,  since  the  .Speeducll  was  to  scr\-c  only 
as  a  tender,  to  be  used  for  tishing  and  explora- 
tions along  the  coast  when  the\'  arrived  in  .Amer- 
ica. The  company,  being  distributed  in  both 
ship)s,  their  first  start  was  made  from  South- 
ampton on  the  fifth  of  August,  U>2o.  It  was  not 
long  before  Captain  Rev  nolds.  the  master  of  the 
.'ipeeJurll  complained  that  his  ship  was  leaking, 
and  that  he  dareti  not  sail  farther  until  she  was 
mendetl.  So  the>-  both  put  in  at  Dartmouth. 
Another  start  was  made  later  in  the  month; 
but  the  same  ill-luck  followcjl  the  smaller  vessel, 
as  she  sprung  a  leak  again,  this  time  both  ships 
putting  back  to  Plymouth.  Here  it  was  resolved 
to  dismiss  the  Speedv;tll,  with  the  more  timid  of 
the  company,  and  proceed  alone.  The  final 
start  was  now  made  on  the  sixth  of  September 
with  a  prosf)erous  wind,  for  Bradford  says. 
"These  troubles  being  blown  over  and  now  all 
compact  together  in  one  ship,  they  put  to  sea," 


As  was  natural  in  a  small,  crowded  vessel,  with 
scarcely  head -room  enough  Ik-Iow  her  decks, 
many  of  them  sulTered  from  seasickness;  and 
another  annoyance  came  from  one  of  the  seamen, 
for  he  is  dcscriljed  as  a  lust>'.  able-liodied  and 
profane  young  man,  that  made  him  most  haughty, 
using  every  occasion  to  condemn  the  poor  people 
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LEAVING  SOITHAMPTON 

in  their  sickness  and  swearing  at  them  daiU-. 
saying,  nioreox'er.  that  he  "hoped  to  cast  half  of 
them  oxerboard  before  the  end  of  the  journey-." 
Before  that  time  elapsed,  however,  this  trouble- 
some sailor  was  taken  ill  and  died,  and  so  was 
himself  the  first  to  be  committed  to  the  deep — a' 
ju^^t  punishment  at  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  Pil- 
grims regarded  it. 

Fair  winds  were  enjo\-ed  for  a  time;  but  then 
came  fierce  storms,  so  violent  that  their  ship  was 
strained  and  liadK-  shaken,  causing  her  decks  to 


BETWEEN  DECKS  IN  A  sTORM 


leak  also.  One  of  the  main  beams  amidships 
was  so  bent  and  cracked  that  many  passengers 
feared  to  proceed,  whereupon  a  serious  consulta- 
tion was  held  with  the  officers  and  crew  as  to 
what  course  to  follow.  Captain  Jones  knew  his 
ship  to  be  strong  and  firm  imder  water,  and  as 
one  of  the  compan\  had  brought  from  Holland 
a  large  iron  screw,  the>-  were  able  to  get  the 
cracked  beam  in  place,  with  a  strong  post  to  sup- 
port it,  so  that  if  she  were  not  o\erpressed  with 
sails,  she  would  probably  be  able  to  continue. 

Committing  themselves  to  God,  they  now 
sailed  on:  more  storms  were  encountered,  with 
winds  so  great  and  seas  so  high,  that  for  days  no 
sails  could  be  hoisted,  which  drove  them  to  the 
northward  far  out  of  their  course.  Packed  in  as 
they  were  in  their  close  and  stuflV  quarters,  the 
courage  of  this  band  of  one  hundred  and  two 
men,  women,  and  children  is  a  mar\elous  instance 
of  what  was  done  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
the  determination  to  found  a  free  State.  On  one 
occasion,  during  a  storm,  John  Howland,  one  of 
the  young  men,  was  swept  overboard,  but  seizing 
hold  of  a  rope  as  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  held  on, 
and,  although  he  sank  several  fathoms  under 
■water,  with  the  help  of  a  boat-hook  was  hauled 
aboard,  and  after  several  days'  illness  was  re- 
stored, to  become  "a  profitable  member  both  in 
the  Church  and  Commonwealth." 

Among  other  perils,  they  were  threatened 
with  fire,  Francis  Bilington.  a  mischievous  boy. 
ha\ing  caused  a  conflagration  in  the  cabin  by 
firing  ofT  a  fowling-piece.  In  all  the  voyage, 
only  one  of  the  part\-  died,  and  a  boy  was  born,  so 
that  the  number  of  the  Pilgrims  remained  the  same. 
Great  was  their  joy.  when,  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  the  then  wooded  shores  of  Cape  Cod 
were  sighted.  This  land  being  farther  north  than 
they  intended  to  go,  they  put  about,  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  sailed  down  the  coast  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  some  place  near  the  Hudson  River  at 
which  to  settle.  Encountering  shoals  and  break- 
ers, and  much  alarmed,  they  resolved  to  return 
to  the  cape  they  had  first  sighted,  and,  sailing 
around  its  point,  came  finally  to  anchor  on  No- 
\ember  eleventh,  after  a  \o\age  of  sixty-five  daj's, 
in  the  safe,  landlocked  harbor  where  Pro\'ince- 
town  now  stands.  Their  first  act  was  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty,  who  had  brought  them 
safeK-  through  the  perils  of  the  voyage  to  "set 
their  feet  on  the  stable  earth  once  again."  Brad- 
ford, in  his  narrative,  says  that  he  paused  "half 
amazed  at  this  poor  people's  present  condition." 

Having  overcome  the  vast  ocean  and  unfore- 
seen troubles,  they  had  no  friends  to  welcome 
them  nor  inns  to  refresh  their  weather-beaten 
bodies.  It  was  now  winter,  which  they  had 
heard  was  sharp  and  \iolent,  subject  to  fierce 
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"HE  HOPED  TO  CAST  HALF  OF  THEM  OVERBOARD  ' 

Storms  and.  dangerous  for  any  kind  of  travel ,  much 
more  dangerous  for  exploring  an  unknown  coast. 
Behind  them,  there  was  the  mighty  ocean  sepa- 
rating them  from  all  civilization.  The  captain  of 
their  ship  and  crew  were  insistent  that  they  land, 
speedily;  their  food  was  being  rapidly  consumed, 
and  he  must  and  would  keep  sufficient  for  the 
ship's  return.  Some  of  the  crew  even  muttered 
that  the  voyagers  would  be  turned  ashore  with 
their  goods  and  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
What    could    sustain    them    but    God's    mercy? 


May  not  the  descendants  of  these  Pilgrims  well 
say,  "Our  fathers  were  Englishmen  which  came 
over  this  great  ocean  and  were  read>-  to  perish  in 
this  wilderness,  but  they  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
and  He  heard  their  voice." 

On  coming  to  anchor,  forty -one  of  the  male 
passengers  signed  a  compact,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  they  meant  to  live,  choosing 
Mr.  John  Carver  for  their  first  governor.  As 
one  historian  says  of  the  leaders,  they  formed 
"a  notable  band.  William  Brewster,  John  Carver, 


"SOME  OF  THE  WOMEN  WERE  CARRIED  ASHORE" 


THE  RESCUE  OF  JOHN  HOWLAND 

William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  Captain 
I\l>les  Standish,  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  head, 
the  good  right  hand,  the  Hashing  sword — well- 
chosen  instruments  to  unlock  the  frozen  heart 
of  New  England." 

Later  in  the  day,  a  well-armed  party  of  sixteen, 
under  Captain  Myles  Standish's  leadership,  put 
ashore  in  the  ship's  small  boat,  on  a  prospecting 
tour  of  the  near-by  land,  returning  to  the  ship 
the  same  evening.  The  next  day  being  the  Sab- 
bath, they  rested,  as  was  their  invariable  custom, 
but  on  Monday,  No\ember  i,,,  some  of  the 
women  were  taken  ashore,  carried  by  the  men, 
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ului  wadixl  tlimiivili  the  shallow  watiT,  and  .i 
■■\va--h-<lay"  was  inaiiKiiralcd,  a  i-iisloiii  which 
has  Ufii  kt'pt  lip  in  many  parts  of  our  coiintrv. 

A  larv;rr  l«).it.  calliil  a  shallop.  (•arr>inn  a  iiiast 
and  siiil,  had  Int-n  sliiwifl  amidships.  I)iit.  having 
lx.fn  much  hruisf*!  and  shatturwl  l)y  the  gales, 
was  in  ne«."d  of  reiwirs  which  t<K>k  the  ship's  car- 
|ienters  over  two  weeks  to  make.  During  this 
intersal,  therefore,  a  second  and  larger  expwli- 
lion,  each  man  with  his  musket,  sword,  and  stct-l 
corslet  set  out,  this  time  having  a  more  exciting 
ailventure.  for  a  few  Indians  were  seen  and  chased 
into  the  wimxIs  ff>r  some  miles.  That  night  they 
cam|)ed  near  the  shore,  taking  up  their  search  in 
the  morning,  pushing  their  way  through  thickets 
so  dense  that  their  clothing  was  torn. 

Some  ten  miles  from  the  ship  a  welcome  spring 
was  the  first  clear  water  found.  Keeping  on. 
the  remains  of  an  encampment  were  discoveretl. 
where  corn  had  l>een  set  out;  also  earthern  jars 
that  had  l)e«-n  left  hehind.     Heaps  of  sand  were 
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dug  into,  and  Indian  baskets  tilled  with  ears  of 
corn  were  a  welcome  surprise,  the  finding  of 
which  was  to  them  another  evidence  of  a  sptrial 
Providence  in  their  In'half.  These  they  took 
away  for  planting  in  the  spring,  |uying  the  In- 
dians in  full  some  six  months  later.  Their  time 
limit  having  expired,  they  returned  to  the  ship. 
It  was  now  gravely  debated  whether  to  settle  in 
some  s|K)t  out  on  the  cajn-  where  there  was  go<Kl 
water,  and  the  |M)ssil)ility  that  crops  and  hsh  in 
plenty  would  conu-in  the  spring. 

.•\s  it  was  decided,  however,  to  make  a  farther 
search  for  a  better  landing-place,  the  shallop  now 
l>eing  ready,  a  third  expc-dition  slarteil  out  on 
the  sixth  of  December.  What  befell  the  shallop 
under  sail  and  oars  with  its  seventeen  explorers 
during  their  week's  cruise,  and  how  they  finally 
chose  the  site  for  their  "plantation,"  makes 
another  chapter  in  the  narrative  of  this  famous 
\o\age  of  the  Mayjlmirr,  one  of  the  great  events 
in  the  founding  of  our  L'nited  Stales  of  ,\nierica. 


GOLF  FACTS  FOR 
YOUNG    PLAYERS 

By   FRANCIS  OUIMET 

North  and  South  Champion 


I  KNOW  there  is 
great  risk  that  I 
shall  be  misunder- 
stood, but  I  want  to 
state  at  the  outset 
of  this  story  that  driving  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant shots  for  youngsters  to  master  when  they  take 
up  golf,  even  though  most  championships  have 
been  won  by  approaching  and  putting.  The  fear  I 
have  in  making  this  statement  is  that  I  shall  en- 
courage that  fatal  tendency  which  all  golfers  find 
it  necessary  to  curb — the  tendency  to  slug  the  ball 
in  order  to  get  distance.  The  results  of  such 
pressing  are  alwaj's  discouraging.  Happih"  for 
golf,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  dri\'ing,  or 
using  the  wood,  and  in  hitting  the  ball  with  sheer 
strength. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  reason  for  young  play- 
ers making  every  effort  to  master  driving  is  most 
apparent.  As  time  passes,  the  long  drivers  are 
forging  to  the  front.  Last  year  Hagen,  Barnes, 
and  Herron  were  at  the  top  in  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional ranks.  A  study  of  tlieir  games  will  show 
>-ou  that  all  three  were  well  above  the  average 
from  the  tee,  Herron  especially  so.  But  in  every 
case  they  combined  distance  with  accuracy. 
This  latter  quality  must  enter  into  the  dri^■er  and 
brassie  shots,  else  the  player  meets  with  disaster 
sooner  or  later,  as  does  the  slugger  always  for 
he  lacks  control. 

The  advantages  of  long  wood-shots  come  more 
and  more  to  the  front.  But  this  is  never  so  when 
the  long  driver  is  lacking  in  skill  with  the  other 
shots.  I  have  stated  at  the  outset  that  former 
titles  went  to  those  who  best  approached  and 
putted.  But  to-day  we  are  reaching  a  point  in 
golf  where  many  stars  have  almost  equal  ability 
at  laying  them  dead  with  the  irons  or  running 
them  down  when  once  on  the  green.  There 
remains  but  one  way  for  a  competitor  to  win  such 
a  match  with  an>'  degree  of  certainty  when  his 
opponent  is  his  equal  at  short  distances — long 
shots. 

Last  fall  I  had  a  talk  with  Charley-  Burgess, 
my  club's  professional,  as  to  which  is  the  most 
valuable  stroke  in  golf.     Burgess,  a  keen  student 


of  the  game,  gives 
this  position  to  the 
long  wood-shot.  And 
he  sums  it  up  most 
effectively,   so   that 

any  one  may  understand:  "Let  us  take  two 
players  who  are  equal  with  the  mashie  and  putter," 
said  Burgess;  "one  will  win  one  day,  the  other  the 
next.  There  is  nothing  outstanding  in  the  game 
pla},'ed  by  either  which  warrants  the  belief  that  one 
of  these  fellows  is  a  better  player  than  the  other. 
Now  here  is  where  long  shots  come  in.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  a  hole  of  485  yards,  and  assume 
that  one  of  these  placers  is  long  and  accurate  with 
his  wood,  and  the  other  is  only  straight  down  the 
line.  The  long  player  will  usually  get  on  such  a 
green  in  two  shots.  The  accurate  one  takes  three. 
Now,  unless  this  third  shot  is  dead  to  the  pin, 
which  it  will  not  be  in  the  long  run,  the  golfer  who 
consistently  gets  there  in  two  is  going  to  win  such 
holes.  It  is  these  long  holes  which  tell  the  tale  in 
long  driving  versus  average  driving.  When  all  else 
is  equal,  the  long  driver  will  win  such  matches. 
He  's  just  bound  to." 

Nearly  even,-  golf  article  of  merit  deals  with  the 
importance  of  approaching  and  putting.  The 
accent  has  always  been  placed  there.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  those  authors,  experienced 
in  the  game  itself,  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
laying  stress  on  these  shots.  Lacking  skill  in 
them,  no  golfer  can  ever  break  through  to  recogni- 
tion. But  they  are  by  no  means  the  gauge  to-day 
of  top  rank.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  all 
this  stress  which  has  been  placed  on  the  short 
shots  of  the  game  has  been  heeded  by  all  players 
who  have  reached  any  prominence.  Those  who 
rank  well  in  golf  to-da%'  have  certainly  taken  the 
wholesale  ad\ice  given  b\'  all  experts,  in  that  they 
have  practised  with  their  irons  and  putters  to 
such  an  extent  that  accuracy  with  them  is  assured. 
The  lesson  of  golf,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  short 
shots,  has  been  learned.  This,  more  than  all 
else,  makes  the  argument  for  length  more  decisive. 
And  those  stars  who,  having  mastered  the  mashie 
and  putter,  are  now  masters  of  the  wood,  are  the 
ones  who  are  forging  to  the  front.     A  new  school 
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has  arisen  in  soil,  one  that  places  no  undue  accent 
I  in  any  club. 

The  argument  that  one  club  tells  the  tale  of 
success  in  Roll  is  an  old  one.  .Nearly  ever)'  player 
differs  in  his  choice.  Putting  proliably  has  the 
call,  due  to  the  great  skill  at  putting  of  former 
champions  like  Travis  and  Travers,  although  the 
niashie,  the  club  that  brought  such  great  honors 
Id  Chick  Kvans,  is  a  close  second  in  (xtpular  choice. 
Hut  a  year  ago  the  play  of  llagcn,  Barnes,  Herron, 
and  even  youn^;  Hobby  Junes,  convince<l  most 
pla\crs  that  length  from  the  tee,  length  with  the 
wihkI,  is  entering  into  the  game  as  a  difisivc 
f.ictor. 

Inuuetli.iiefs  the  imiwrtancc  of  long  shooting 
was  unduly  emphasizetl.  The  i)endulum,  swing- 
ing Iwck.  tirew  our  attention  to  this  new  scheme  in 
gulf,  and,  as  in  all  such  cases,  we  thought  we  saw 
here  .KUic-. ill  for  flf 'r"iiMr-       Tin   ■■:\  unit  up 


It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  result  gives  the  pla\er 
a  more  all-around  gan\e,  one  lacking  any  [larticu- 
lar  weakness  which  would  bring  us  to  too  nian\ 
defeats  when  playing  in  our  own  class. 

Thus  I  sc-t  down  at  the  start  of  this  article  the 
im|M>rtancc  of  wo<xl-shots.  No  young  player  now 
l>eginning  the  gamo  should  neglect  his  wootl  while 
mastering  his  mashie  and  putter.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  should  give  like  attention  to  each.  .And 
I  placwl  accent  on  the  wo<kI.  biiause  it  has  been 
Mi-gK-ctL-*!  in  the  i>ast.  We  have  In-en  so  im- 
pressctl  with  the  arguments  aUiul  approaching 
and  putting  that  we  have  failed  to  develop  this 
other  i>art  of  our  game,  which  is  e(|ually  imiKjr- 
tant.  By  no  means  sh  ould  one  do  that,  tiolf 
supremacy  to-day  and  in  the  future  comes  only 
to  that  star  who  can  drive  long  and  accurately, 
approach  "dead"-ly,  and  take  not  more  than  two 
putts  on  any  green.     It  is  just  as  important  to 
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that  lengthy  shots  would  hereafter  tell  the  story 
of  victory  and  success  in  our  championships. 

I  do  not  wish  to  impress  \oung  players  unduly 
with  the  value  of  length  from  the  tee  and  down  the 
f.iirways.  It  is  important,  and,  as  the  game  is 
now  playe<l,  (X'rhaps  its  turning-iKiint.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  be  sane  about  this  whole 
matter  of  golf,  and,  l)efore  ado[)linR  this  dtxrtrine. 
try  to  consider  all  other  points  in  common  with 
this  one.  That  has  been  my  view  of  it,  and  the 
result  of  my  findings  is  that  golf  is  becoming  a 
balanced  game — that  no  one  shot  is  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  but  that  we  must  give  as  much 
attention  to  length  as  to  approaching  and  putting. 


reach  the  green  in  the  least  number  of  strokes  as 
it  is  to  run  down  your  ball  in  the  fewest  putts. 

.Another  reason  I  have  for  placing  stress  on  the 
wood  is  that  here  is  a  club  difficult  to  master.  In 
my  own  case,  1  ha\e  had  fair  success  in  golf,  but 
ni\'  measure  of  \ictories  would  ha\e  Ix-c-n  far  more 
numerous  had  I  been  able  to  control  ni>'  drives  in 
various  ntatches.  Slices  or  hooks  off  \arious  tees 
have  tocj  frequently  left  me  unpla\ablc  lies.  Such 
shots  have  cost  me  much.  It  was  such  a  shot 
against  Woody  Piatt  at  Oakmont  a  year  ago  dur- 
ing the  .-\mateur  which  assurc-d  him  a  win  in  an 
e.\tra-hole  battle.  I  have  found  control  of  my 
driving  the  most  difficult  play  of  all.     Yet  I  really 
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began  my  gull  with  such  a  chih.  So  iii\-  feeling 
about  the  wood  is:  that  driving  cannot  be  prac- 
tised too  often;  that  one  cannot  begin  playing 
with  it  too  early  in  the  game.  There  is  unques- 
tionabi\-  some  mechanical  principle  involved 
which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  use  this  club  well 
than  the  irons.     Results  indicate  this. 

Jerry  Travers  evidently  thought  so:  L  have 
seen  him  in  big  championships  cast  aside  a  brassie 
and  take  up  an  iron,  though  a  long  shot  was  re- 
quired, one  beyond  reach  of  his  iron.  Jerry  had 
no  confidence  in  the  wood.     He  once  won  an  open 


title  by  such  a  choice.  Needing  a  four  on  a  cer- 
tain hole,  Jerry's  tee-shot  left  him  within  brassie 
distance  of  a  well-trapped  hole.  But  Jerry 
elected  his  iron,  although  he  was  bound  to  fall 
short.  He  preferred  to  take  his  chance  in  pitch- 
ing dead  with  his  niashie  on  his  third  shot  to  trj- 
ing  for  the  green  with  his  brassie  on  his  second, 
the  one  club  in  his  bag  to  get  him  home. 

Although  Walter  Travis  is  credited  with  having 
won  his  high  place  in  golf  a  few  years  back  by  his 
uncanny  putting, — at  which  he  had  no  equal. — 
it  is  evident  that  we  ha\-e  overlooked  the  fact  that 
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'l"ra\  is  wa^  a  masti-r  o(  thi-  wirmI  in  »«j  (ar  a*  aciu- 
racy  was  conctrni.<l.  Mi-  wa>  iii-vi-r  a  long  |>la\tT. 
Thus  ht  was  frequently  coni|x-lled  to  select  his 
brassie  for  a  shot  that  <>thcr>  wnuld  play  with  an 
iron.  When  he  won  the  Kritish  Amateur  in  hkM. 
the  first  hole  was  a  long  two-shotter  for  Tra\is. 
Ills  ii|i|Kinent  was  a  tremendous  driver  and  wiis 
al>uut  one  hundred  yards  nearer  the  first  green 
than  Tra\is.  Hut  here  Travis  |>ri>\i-<i  the  value 
of  the  wiKxl  w  hen  he  laid  his  hnussie  seeond  dead. 
Had  Travis  l)een  very  long  with  his  wimxI.  no 
golfer  wouhi  ever  ha\e  ijeen  in  his  class,  for  none 
was  ever  quite  st>  accurate  from  lee  to  pin.  I  re- 
call the  stor>'  of  a  man  who  aavf  him  pla\'  a  matcli 
>ears  ago,  when  the  lines  Ix-twcen  tees  and  greens 
were  generousK'  marked  with  (lags  to  show  one 
the  way.  This  fellow's  st(»ry  consisted  mostly  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  afraid  all  along  that  Travis 
would  hit  e\ery  flag,  so  straight  down  the  line 
were  all  his  shots. 

From  that  description  you  gain  a  fine  idea  of 
what  is  wantitl  with  the  wood.  The  ball  must  be 
played  straight  down  the  line,  without  klice  or 
hook.  I  would  ad\isc  all  >'oung  |)la\-ers  to  work 
above  all  else  for  such  a  result  with  the  wckxI. 
.-\nd  then  add  slowly  to  this  <)uality  the  valuable 
one  of  distance.  Driving,  long  driving,  is  the 
most  satisfying  shot  of  all  in  golf.  Nothing  (juite 
pleases  one  so  much  as  a  screaming  tt*-shol  which 
never  seems  to  ix-ase  rolling  down  the  f.iirway. 
Not  even  the  "cluck"  of  a  long  putt  going  into 
the  cup  so  exhilarates  the  plaj'er.  Therefore,  we 
are  always  doing  our  level  f)est,  and  then  stime,  to 
gain  the  glow  of  .s;ilisfaction  the  long  shots  brings 
to  us.  The  trouble  is  we  too  often  press,  too 
often  slug,  to  get  such  a  result.  Wherein  comes 
the  cropi>er  in  golf.  Nothing  is  so  upsetting  to 
one's  game,  as  the  miscued  tee-shot  or  brassie. 

Now,  long  driving  is  not  .slugging.  It  is  a 
nicety  of  timing  of  a  clean  sweep.  The  club  and 
the  wrists  do  the  work,  not  the  sheer  strength  of 
the  man.  There  are  many  men  long  from  the  tee 
who  have  no  more  strength  than  the  average  l>oy 
of  fifteen.  They  will  outdrive  physical  giant.s. 
Bob  ( lardner  is  .s;iid  to  "hit  them  a  mile,"  but  Hob 
is  no  giant  in  strength.      Me  simply  knows  how. 

These  are  the  jMiints  to  rememl)er  when  you 
take  up  your  driving.  Do  not  try  to  "kill"  the 
ball.  Neither  distance  nor  accuracy  will  Ix;  yours 
if  you  do.  Practise  driving  until  you  have  mas- 
tered timing.  Let  the  club  do  the  work.  If  U>ng 
drives  were  the  inherent  right  of  the  strong  alone, 
fellows  like  Chick  Evans  would  never  Ix:  heard 
from  in  tournaments.  Vet  in  the  semi-finals  of 
the  recent  Western  .Amateur.  Chick  look  fewer 
strokes  reaching  the  last  eighteen  greens  than  did 
Bobby  Jones,  a  powerful  player  from  tee  to  green, 
to  say  the  least.     No  indeed!  length  from  the  tee 


is  within  reach  ol  any  of  you.  l^-t  your  profcs- 
sioiul  show  you  how  to  obt^iin  it. 

The  big  handicap  of  all  young  golfers  is  play. 
Vou  fellows  who  have  splendid  ixissibilities  set 
ihem  aside  da>'  after  da>'  in  your  desire  for  com- 
|ietition.  Practice  is  a  grind  with  you.  True, 
you  will  putter  around  with  a  few  balls  each  day 
while  waiting  for  the  first  tw  l<i  clear,  or  you  may 
try  .1  few  mashie-shots.  But  how  many  of  you 
const'ientiously  practise,  and,  during  \our  prac- 
tice, work  out  with  your  wihxI?  I  judge  that  less 
than  one  \)cr  cent,  of  our  beginners  ever  lake  the 
trouble  to  do  this,  once  they  have  taken  a  few 
lessons.     Mow  different  from  other  sports! 

.\  college  football  team  will  practise  si.\  days  for 
a  game.  .-\  professional  ba.seball  team  s|iends  a 
month  or  s«j  in  the  S)ulh  each  winter  practising 
for  the  sea.son,  and  then  a  daily  practice  .session  is 
often  the  schwlule  map|)ed  out.  .Xnd  a  'varsity 
crew  will  practise  for  three  or  four  months  for  a 
race.  But  a  would-be  golfer  will  not  si>  much  as 
set  aside  an  hour  or  so  a  week  for  practice.  To 
be  sure,  I  know  that  one  can  overdo  practice.  But 
a  golfer  who  wants  to  succeed  is  never  going  to 
accomplish  his  ambition  unless  he  schools  himself 
to  practise  quite  often.  And  not  only  must  that 
practice  include  putting  and  approaching,  but  it 
should  contain  many  hours  with  the  wood. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  practising.  One 
gets  but  a  little  out  of  it  if  he  just  goes  forth 
with  a  caddie  and  aimlessly  hits  balls.  Me  should 
give  his  heart  and  mind  to  this  work,  studying 
each  shot,  analyzing  each  stroke,  always  seeking 
to  understand  the  reasons.  .\nd  when  this  is 
not  to  l)e  done,  when  a  fault  crops  up  that  you 
alone  cannot  erase,  the  sole  solution  is  to  call  in  a 
specialist.     Ciolf  has  them  in  abundance. 

You  cannot  place  the  blame  on  your  failure  to 
[)lay  well  on  any  other  cause.  .Xnd  you  will  never 
get  the  keen  and  thrilling  s;itisfaction  out  of  golf 
unless  you  give  it  such  a  study,  yield  to  it  much 
of  your  time.  Boys  and  girls  during  their  school- 
days have  an  advant^ige  that  older  beginners  lack 
— the  time  they  can  give  the  game.  Once  in  busi- 
ness, the  opportunitii-s  for  practice  are  not  so 
many.  He.-.ides,  the  youi»ger  players  have  all 
the  adv.intagc  in  tli.it  it  is  easier  for  them  to  learn 
the  game.  The  earlier  in  life  you  start  to  master 
golf,  the  more  readily  you  accomplish  your  desire. 
Youth's  tendency  is  to  play  correctly.  Later  on, 
the  inclination  is  to  use  force  rather  than  skill,  to 
make  work  of  your  shots. 

There  is  nothing  so  exhilarating  as  a  round 
or  two  a  day  with  friends,  when  all  play  well. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  quite  so  upsetting 
as  such  a  match  filled  with  dubs  and  bungles. 
To-day  you  make  your  choice  as  to  which  type  of 
game  is  to  \>e  yours  through  life. 


WHAT  IS  WORTH   WHILE? 


By   HILDEGARDE   HAWTHORNE 


The  poet  who  said  that  the  thoughts  of  youth 
are  long,  long  thoughts  spoke  a  true  word.  The 
great  mass  of  us,  after  we  get  into  the  welter  of 
life,  seem  not  to  have  much  time  for  thought. 
Daily  tasks  and  daily  anxieties  shove  bigger 
things  aside.  We,  as  we  sometimes  confess, 
"never  stop  to  think."  Even  our  vacations  are 
hurried,  for  we  try  to  jam  as  much  rest  and 
change  into  a  fortnight  or  a  month  as  would 
crowd  a  whole  year;  and  rest  that  is  taken  with 
an  eye  on  the  calendar  is  not  real,  nor  does  it 
give  time  for  long  thoughts. 

But  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  still  at  the  beginning 
of  life  does  find  time  for  thinking — manages  to 
think  about  a  lot  of  things  a  great  deal  more  than 
unobservant  elders  suppose.  And  one  thing 
that  gets  a  fair  amount  of  thinking  about  with 
young  people  is  "what  's  worth  while?" 

What  is  it  that  will  make  your  life  a  full,  inter- 
esting, and  happy  life? 

There  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
thinking  over. 

One  answer  is  money.  And  many  concentrate 
on  the  means  to  get  the  necessary  money.  What 
work  will  bring  the  highest  money  return,  and 
what  will  be  the  best  way  to  train  for  that  work? 

Let  us  see  whether  the  money  answer  is  as 
good  as  it  appears  to  be. 

A  boy  has  a  leaning  toward  engineering,  a  love 
for  it  and  a  talent  for  it.  He  is,  besides,  so  placed 
that  he  can  enter  finance  as  a  profession,  become 
a  Wall  Street  broker  with  plenty  of  backing,  and 
be  fairly  sure  of  large  returns  as  far  as  the  money- 
side  of  it  goes.  As  an  engineer  he  will  probably 
never  equal  the  income  he  can  make  as  a  broker 
or  a  banker. 

If  money  is  the  right  answer,  there  can  be  no 
hesitation.     Is  it? 

Of  course  it  is  not.  To  make  life  worth  while, 
you  must  use  yourself  to  your  full  capacity.  You 
must  cultivate  and  express  your  talent.  You 
must  do  the  work  you  love,  not  the  work  that 
brings  the  greater  money  return. 

Constructive  work  is  in  itself  a  source  of  happi- 
ness. Life  is  largely  made  up  of  work.  If  you 
are  chained  to  the  wrong  job,  you  lose  a  vast 
amount  of  happiness,  and  you  will  never  know 


the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  pouring  the 
whole  of  yourself  into  a  beloved  piece  of  work. 
In  thinking  out  what  you  want  to  do,  think  care- 
fully over  what  appeals  to  you.  If  you  love  the 
land  and  animals  and  the  growth  of  grain  and 
fruit,  you  will  never  be  happy  at  an  ofifice  job. 
Your  job  is  farming,  is  some  form  of  agriculture 
or  stock-raising.  Bend  your  energies  to  making 
yourself  as  fit  for  it  as  possible;  train  yourself  to 
be  a  success  at  it.  But  don't  follow  some  other 
path  because  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  may  be 
bigger.  Don't  miss  the  immense  fun  of  working 
at  your  own  real  job  for  an>'  amount  of  money. 
The  cost  is  too  high.  I  remember  a  forest- 
ranger  I  met  in  the  Sierras.  He  was  a  college- 
bred  boy,  intelligent,  and  a  young  man  who 
thought  things  over  very  thoroughly.  We  sat 
by  a  little  fire  beside  a  stream  of  clear  water, 
looking  out  on  a  vast  and  wonderful  expanse  ot 
mountain  and  cafion. 

"My  people  wanted  me  to  go  into  business," 
he  told  me.  "I  could  have  fallen  into  a  job  that 
would  have  paid  more  the  first  year  than  I  am 
likely  ever  to  haul  down  on  this  work  if  I  stick  to 
it  the  rest  of  my  life. 

"Well,  what  would  it  have  meant?  Living 
in  the  city  and  spending  eight  to  ten  hours  each 
day  shut  up  inside  four  walls,  figuring.  I  don't 
happen  to  like  walls  and  I  hate  figuring.  I  don't 
like  cities,  either.  I  like  this:"  he  swept  his  hand 
toward  the  view  before  us.  "Now,  all  the  extra 
money  I  could  have  made  at  that  business  would 
never  have  given  me  more  than  a  month  out  of 
each  year  to  be  free  to  come  out  to  the  mountains 
and  live  under  the  sky.  And  the  work  I  was  at 
would  ha\e  made  me  less  and  less  fit  to  live  here, 
where  I  belong.  What  should  I  have  spent  that 
money  on,  the  money  for  which  I  had  paid^  all 
this?  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  it  could 
never  be,  to  me,  as  worth  while  as  what  I  had 
given  for  it. 

"I  'm  a  forest-ranger.  I  'm  interested  in  trees 
and  their  possibilities.  Before  I  'm  through,  I 
mean  to  have  done  things  that  will  count  in  sav- 
ing our  forests,  in  eliminating  waste  of  lumber, 
in  replanting,  reforesting.  I  shan't  leave  much 
money  behind  me  when  I  come  to  die.  but  I  '11 
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haw  had  u  lifv  th;it  iiu  amount  of  money  could 
t>uy  from  me— and  I  ho|)e  that  the  old  V.  S.  will 
l»e  just  a  bit  Ix-tter  off  for  the  work  I  'II  have 
done." 

No,  clearly,  the  amount  of  money  a  job  jiays 
i>  not  the  mea>ure  to  measure  by.  .Not  if  you 
w.iiit  fun  anti  interi-st  in  your  return>,  u^iefulness, 
fullilment,  your  life,  not  a  copy  of  some  one  else's 
life. 

There  are  other  things  that  make  for  worth 
whiteness,  ^'ollr  cajwcity  for  ^;ettin^J  pleiusure 
is  one  of  them.  TluTe  are  lots  of  doors  and  win- 
dows in  \our  iniixl  and  heart.  N'ou  should  stt; 
to  it  that  they  are  o(H-ned.  Beauty  is  everywhere, 
and  lH-aut>  nidi's  enormous  delight. 

Take  two  men  traveling  in  a  train.  One  of 
them  sits  reading;  the  [jajx-r.  That  done,  he 
hunches  himself  up  and  is  lK»red  clean  through. 
Nothing  to  do.  Will  the  journey  never  end? 
Tlif  whole  <la\'  is  a  waste,  worse  than  a  waste,  to 
him. 

The  other  traveler  finishes  his  |)a|)er  and  pre- 
|);ires  to  s|K-nd  a  day  full  of  interi-st  and  pleasure. 
The  countn,'  through  which  the  train  pas.ses  has 
moments  of  lovelini-ss,  at  least.  He  mis.ses  none 
of  these,  any  more  than  he  would  miss  any  other 
g(K)d  thing  that  comes  along.  .X  beautiful  row 
of  trees  along  a  hill,  a  splashing  waterfall,  a  bit 
of  forest,  an  old  garden,  a  village  street,  a  valley 
winding  toward  the  sea,  the  tints  and  harmonies 
of  the  desert,  the  sk)-  at  evening — he  has  an  eye 
and  a  mind  o|K-n  to  thesi'.  each  gives  him  its 
measure  of  happiness.  Si,  tix),  with  the  life 
going  on  in  the  train  itself.  He  finds  interest 
in  the  other  [liissengers.  in  the  men  and  women 
and  children  he  will  never  see  again,  but  who  arc 
for  the  time  his  companifins.  That  man  is  never 
Uired.  He  has  too  many  windows  and  dcMirs 
open  through  which  he  can  pass  to  a  hundrc<l 
different  places  of  charm  or  interest. 

The  joy  in  sim[)le  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  happiness  you  can  own.  Whatever 
>ou  understand,  whatever  you  ajipreciate,  is 
yours.  That  is  the  only  ownership  that  is  real 
and  i)ermanent.  If  you  own  a  garden,  and  only 
get  trouble  and  worry  out  of  it,  only  see  the  worms 
and  insects  that  destroy  your  ffowers  and  fruit, 
or  the  faults  of  the  man  who  works  it  for  you,  or 
if  simply  you  don't  care  at  all  for  its  In-auty  and 
find  no  joy  in  wandering  there,  then  the  c.isii.il 
pa.s.ser-by,  who  gets  a  great  throb  of  delight  from 
the  fragrance  of  your  ros«'s  as  he  g(x-s  on  his  way, 
.1  wave  of  pleasure  from  the  riot  of  color  within 
\our  fences,  then  that  pa.sser-by  more  truly  owns 
your  garden  than  you  do.  It  has  given  him  its 
best,  and  the  gift  is  perinanent. 

Si-called  simple  things,  nature  and  peace  and 
understanding  and  Ijeauty,  arc  not  really  simple. 


.Most  people  miiiii  them,  Ix-cause  it  taki-s  iroubli- 
and  thought  to  make  them  yours.  Hut  you  can- 
not give  time  and  thought  more  wisely  than  in 
learning  to  love  and  to  enjoy  these  simple  things. 
If  you  must  have  a  jazz  Ixind  and  a  crowd  to 
make  you  happy,  you  are  in  a  \ku\  way.  \t>u 
are  in  tiK>  narrow  a  pUuv.  \i>\\  are  blind  an<l 
deaf  to  a  million  things  that  are  ca|>:ible  of  giving 
finer  and  more  lasting  joy  than  mere  crowds  and 
iKinds. 

Health  is  another  of  the  im|K)rtant  things  to 
think  alHiut  and  to  realize.  If  you  are  not  well, 
you  are  not  happy,  and  your  wurih  in  the  world 
sinks,  and  your  self  is  not  fiilK  wh.il  it  should  l)e. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  hear  that,  when  the  draft 
went  into  effect,  a  \ery  large  pro|Mirtion  of  our 
young  men  were  not  physically  fit.  There  are 
some  forms  of  bad  health  that  cannot  Ih-  avoided, 
though  these  are  few.  The  ruk-s  of  hygiene  are 
easy  rules.  A  little  sound  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
chine that  is  your  Ixxly,  a  certain  faillifulni-ss  in 
keeping  these  rules,  a  little  lime  given  to  active 
play  and  e.xercise,  and  you  will  Ik.-  fit  and  well, 
and  able  to  work  with  zest. 
What,  then,  is  worth  while? 
The  kind  of  work  that  interests  you  and  which 
takes  all  your  talent,  your  mind,  your  training, 
work  that  is  a  sort  of  play,  in  fact.  Work  that 
is  a  joy  in  it.self,  quite  as  inuch  as  for  what  it 
brings. 

.\  knowUflge  of  and  a  delight  in  nature.  The 
world  is  full  of  plants  and  birds  and  animals,  of 
mountains,  hills,  streams,  and  woods,  of  fresh- 
ness and  l>eauty  and  power.  I.earn  as  much  as 
pos-sible  about  these  things,  and  in  the  learning 
you  will  come  to  find  an  extraordinary'  amount 
of  fun  in  them. 

The  joy  of  your  own  healthy  liody.  llse  it 
soundly,  delight  in  your  legs  and  arms,  walk,  row, 
swim,  breathe  the  fresh  air,  learn  how  to  live 
under  the  o|>en  sky. 

The  happiness  in  beauty,  fireat  pictur<«. 
fine  music,  fair  cities,  sunsets,  the  perfume  of 
lliiwers,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  form  of  a  pine  br 
an  oak. 

The  cultivation  of  your  own  possibilities.  If 
you  can  learn  to  love  reading,  and  to  de\elop 
that  love  to  it*  fullest  capacity,  >()U  have  a  great 
source  of  pleasure  and  of  interest  always  at  hand. 
N'ou  are  a  thous;ind  times  richer  than  \ou  would 
lie  without  lh.it  capacity.  It  is  a  matter  of  train- 
ing. It  is  only  one  of  the  many  windf)ws  giving 
on  this  faM'inating  and  wonderful  world,  windows 
that  too  often  are  kept  shutteretl  and  closed. 
OiK-n  ever>'  one  of  them.  Other  people  cannot 
make  life  for  you;  you  must  do  it  yourself.  The 
worth-while  life  is  not  the  one  that  is  cluttered 
up  with  a  mass  of  material  (xissessions.     It  is 
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I  Ik-  one  that  is  fullest  uf  vital  interests,  of  keen 
percejitions,  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  true  value  of  what  it  meets  as  it 
liasses  along.  It  is  the  one  that  gives  off  worlh- 
whileness  as  it  lives.  It  is  not  what  you  can  gel 
out  of  life,  it  is  what  you  can  do  and  see  and  think 
in  life  that  counts.  Then  indeed  >ou  get  what 
is  worth  while  out  of  life,  in  the  measure  in  whicli 
\ou  put  yourself  into  it. 

Never  lose  sight  of  to-day.  So  many  people 
spend  to-day  getting  ready  for  to-morrow.  There 
lias  to  be  some  of  this,  but  the  main  thing  is  to 
live  to-day  thoroughly.  Such  people  work  and 
slave  and  never  let  themselves  be  hajip)-  and 
never  play,  all  for  to-morrow.  Naturally,  to- 
morrow ne\er  comes  to  them.  The\'  ha\"e  been 
busily  narrowing  down,  shutting  things  out, 
putting  off  living.  And  to-day  rules  to-morrow. 
Use  it  in  as  big  a  wa>-  as  you  can.  and  to-morrow 


will  be  an  even  bigger  and  freer  to-da\  whin  ii 
comes. 

You  ought  to  have  a  good  time  with  >our  life, 
not  a  poor,  mean,  narrow  time.  You  ought  not 
to  sell  your  life  for  any  amount  of  money.  Mone>- 
is  not  worth  that  price.  You  want  to  make 
enough  of  it  to  give  you  full  freedom  to  de\elop 
\ourself  and  to  fill  your  life  full  of  the  sort  of 
living  that  is  most  worth  while  to  you.  JMonc\- 
has  that  value,  it  has  no  other;  it  is  never  an  end, 
but  always  a  means,  in  a  sensible  and  interesting 
life.  And  that  is  surely  the  life  that  is  worth 
while. 

Life  is  a  tremendous  thing.  Don't  cramp  it, 
don't  belittle  it.  Swing  out  into  the  full  current 
without  fear.  Plan  for  joy.  Plan  for  your  work. 
Plan  for  growth  and  increasing  understanding. 
Plan  for  an  open  heart  and  mind.  Plan,  in  fact, 
for  what  is  reallv  worth  while! 


'■''  j^o'VN'ersi    it\  ti)c  summer* 
"Pircs  inline  fall' 


A  REAL  FA1R\-TALE 

Hv  MAK\    r.   DWI^ 


Exactly  om-  hundrwl  yoars  ago  on  thi-  mmK  of 
Octoljcr.  thiTi-  ^va^  Imrn  in  Stuckholin  a  liltle  girl 
whoM-  life  story  ri-ails  likr  a  fairy-tale,  liuiifd, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  fairies  diil  walth  over  little 
Jenny  I.ind  from  her  hahyhiKxi,  and  follow  her 
with  their  care  and  nuardianship  through  all  her 
wonderful  career. 

The  very  first  to  attend  her  was  Fairy  Har- 
mony, who  brought  to  her  a  sweet  and  amiable 
dis|K>sition.  iti  tune  with  all  that  was  go(.>d  and 
Ix-autifiil  around  her.  In  addition  to  this  most  val- 
uable of  all  endowments,  I'"airy  Harmony  pre- 
sented her  gotUhild  with  the  magic  gift  of  song, 
whieh  was  to  ojK-n  the  enchantwl  world  of  musie  to 
her  eager  ears.  Little  Jenny  usi-d  her  precious  gift 
from  the  time  she  was  three  years  old,  through  a 
dreary,  lonely  childhood.  .At  the  age  of  nine,  she 
was  singing  to  her  cat,  they  tell  us,  when  a  Swe- 
dish actress  |>asscd  by  and  was  so  pleasetl  with  the 
childish  tones  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  little  singer  and  inducetl  a  music-master  of 
StiK-kholm  to  take  her  in  charge  and  train  the 
Ix-autiful  voice.  She  also  finally  obtainetl  the 
consent  of  Jenny's  mother  to  have  her  little 
<laughter  trained  for  the  stage.  Croelius,  the 
music-master,  was  delighte<l  with  the  progress  of 
his  young  pupil,  and,  after  she  had  lieen  under  his 
training  for  a  short  time,  he  persuadwl  the  man- 
ager of  the  court  theater  to  give  her  a  hearing. 
In  this  way  she  U-came  a  student  at  the  nuisic 
school  which  was  connectwl  with  the  Royal 
Theater  of  Stockholm. 

Krom  this  time  on.  Fairy  Enthusiasm  came  to 
watch  over  the  little  Swedish  girl.  This  lively 
fairy,  as  you  |wrhaps  know,  makes  [people  work 
with  all  their  might  and  main,  but  such  is  the 
magic  siH-'ll  which  she  casts  over  them,  that  they 
heartily  enjoy  their  hardest  toil.  Jenny  studiifl 
with  the  greatest  industry,  and  delightitl  so 
eagerly  in  her  work  that  her  bright,  h.ippy  face 
and  sweet  voice  were  nolici-d  among  the  little 
girls  who  acte<l  children's  parts  at  the  oix-ra. 
Kven  at  that  early  age,  she  became  very  jxtpular 
with  the  audiences  who  attended  the  Royal 
Theater. 

The  only  trouble  with  Fairy  Rnthusiasm  is  that 
she  sometimes  urges  on  her  followers  imtil  they 
overstrain  their  |K>wcrs  and  fall  exhaustecl  from 
their  laUirs.  This  is  exactly  what  hap|)ene<l  to 
our  little  girl.  When  she  was  only  twelve  years 
old,  her  beautiful  voice  failed  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  its  tones  was  gone.  We  can  imagine  what  a 
terrible  disa]>|x)intment  it  must  have  been  to  the 


student  whose  whole  heart  was  set  on  makinv: 
music  her  profession. 

When    Fairy     Knthusiasm    gets    ix-ople      ini' 
trouble,  she  is  very  often  un.ible  to  help  them  b.u  I 
to  happiness  again.     In  this  case,  she  fre<iueiitK 
calls  on  Fairy  Ste.idfastness  to  come  to  her  assist 
ance.    This  gixxi  friend  immediately  whis|)crs  en 
couragement  to  the  disconsolate  one,  and  Jcnn\ 
I.ind  was  ready  and  willing  to  listen  to  her  com- 
forting words.     She  di<l  wh,it  we  must  often  do  in 
life  when  a  great  wall  si-ems  to  ri.se  in  front  of  us,  t<i 
cut  us  olT  from  the  wa>  we  are  st)  eager  to  tre.ui. 
She  t»X)k  the  battering-ram  of  work  and  faith  and 
courage,  which  F.iiry  Steadfastness  put  into  her 
hand,  and  dealt  the  obstructing  wall  such  steady 
blows  that  at  last  it  fell  Ix'fore  her. 

When  Jenny  I.ind  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
a  singer  was  nittlwl  for  a  short  solo  in  the  fourth 
act  of  "Robert  U  Diable."  Herr  Berg,  who  was 
then  her  teacher,  thought  that,  as  the  song  wa> 
very  insignilicant,  his  jKMir,  f.iilhful  pupil  might 
Ix:  able  to  fill  the  part.  Jenny  undertook  it  with 
her  usual  earnestness,  although  it  made  her  wish, 
more  than  ever,  for  the  lost  freshness  of  her  voice. 
What  was  her  surprise  and  clelight  to  find,  just  as 
she  was  trying  it  over  for  the  last  time  on  the 
evening  of  the  performance,  that  her  voice  had 
come  back  to  her  with  all  its  former  Ix-auty. 
When  she  siing  it  on  the  stage,  the  audience 
greeted  her  little  s4ilo  with  delightitl  applaus*'. 
recognizing  their  young  favorite  who  had  been  in 
obscurity  so  long. 

From  this  time  on,  Jenny  I.ind's  career  was 
plain  iK'fore  her.  The  study  that  she  had  gi\en 
tfj  her  music  while  her  voice  was  resting  made  her 
ready  to  attempt  the  prima  donna  parts  in  several 
ofx-ras.  Aaathf,  in  " Ver  Freischutz,"  was  the 
first,  a  character  she  had  often  longetl  to  take.  It 
was  an  instant  success  and  was  followed  by  Alice, 
in  "Robert  le  Diable."  She  Ix-came  the  favorite  of 
the  Swi-dish  public,  who  were  tlelighlctl  with  her 
youth  and  grace  as  well  as  with  the  beautv'  of  her 
voice. 

She  herself  was  not  as  well  satisfied  with  her 
singing  as  were  the  audiences  who  crowded  to  hear 
her.  She  wanted  to  study  with  Garcia,  a  famous 
teacher  of  Paris.  I  n  order  to  secure  the  money  for 
this  trip,  she  not  only  apiK-arwl  frwpientK'  in 
o|)era,  but  made  several  concert  tours  through 
Sweden. 

When  at  last  she  found  herself  in  Paris,  the 
fairies  had  to  come  to  her  help  again.  The  great 
teacher  gave  her  no  encouragement.     Her  voice, 
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lirt'd  by  ihc  conslaiil  wurk  she  had  demanded  of 
it  before  leaving  Sweden,  did  not  seem  to  him 
worth  cultivating.  He  agreed,  however,  to  hear 
her  again  after  she  had  given  it  three  or  four 
months'  rest.  How  she  needed  the  help  of  Fairy 
Steadfastness  in  this  emergency !  The  good  fair)- 
did  not  fail  her,  and  at  last  the  master  consented, 
rather  grudgingly,  to  take  her  for  a  pupil.  With 
him,  her  voice  gained  the  flexibilit>-  she  wanted, 
and  she  acquired  the  bird-like  trill  which  charmed 
her  audiences  through  all  her  later  career. 

From  this  time  on,  we  read  of  continued  tri- 
umphs for  our  young  singer.  Meyerbeer,  the  com- 
poser, heard  her  and  was  delighted  with  her  voice 
and  her  ability  as  an  actress.  Later,  while  on  a  trip 
to  Germany,  Mendelssohn  became  her  w-arm 
friend  and  admirer.  He  considered  her  "as  great 
an  artist  as  ever  lived,  and  the  greatest  I  have 
known."  It  is  said  that  while  she  was  in  Den- 
mark, Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  Thorwald- 
sen,  the  sculptor,  were  most  enthusiastic  over  the 
singing  of  the  "Swedish  nightingale."  During  a 
long  stay  in  England,  she  became  the  idol  of  the 
people  and  sang  in  many  of  the  Italian  operas  of 
the  day  to  overflowing  houses.  Queen  Victoria 
received  her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  de- 
lighted not  only  with  her  wonderful  voice,  but 
with  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  her  character. 
Her  old  friends  the  fairies  had  not  deserted  her, 
and  Fairy  Modesty  joined  the  other  sprites  in 
attending  this  young  queen  of  song  and  keeping 
her  lovable  and  unspoiled,  in  spite  of  all  the  hom- 
age that  was  paid  her.  In  fact,  the  life  of  an 
oi^era  singer  became  distasteful  to  her.  She  was 
deeply  religious  and  the  characters  that  she  was 
obliged  to  represent  were  often  very  foreign  to 
her  own  nature.  At  the  height  of  her  success  in 
opera,  she  announced  that  she  intended  to  sing 
only  in  concert:  and  though  her  decision  raised  a 
storm  of  protest,  she  did  not  alter  it. 

Just  at  this  time  she  was  invited  by  a  man  who 
a  generation  ago,  was  well  known  to  ever\body 
in  .America — Phineas  T.  Barnum — to  visit  .Amer- 
ica under  his  management.  At  that  time,  this 
was  an  unusual  thing  for  a  European  singer  to  do 
in  the  height  of  her  career.  The  trip  that  is  now 
taken  by  thousands  of  artists  was  then  a  journey 
to  a  strange  new  world.  Jenny  Lind  decided  to 
accept  the  offer,  however,  and  was  soon  on  her 
way  to  sing  to  audiences  across  the  ocean. 

In  many  families  in  our  country  there  are  tradi- 
tions of  the  wonders  of  these  Jenny  Lind  concerts. 
Our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers  have 
told  us  how  they  listened  spellbound  to  the  sweet- 
voiced  singer.  An  orchestra  came  with  her  and 
a  baritone  of  note,  but  the  people  gave  them 
rather  perfunctory  greeting  as  compared  to  the 
ovation   with   which   they  greeted   Jenny   Lind. 


She  sang  liir  them  .iir>  from  the  famous  operas  in 
which  she  had  acted, — "Casta  Diva,"  from 
"Norma,"  and  arias  from  "Robert  Ic  Diable"  and 
"La  Somnamhida."  She  also  gave  them  songs  of 
her  native  land,  a  wonderful  echo  song,  and  a 
bird  song  in  which  her  lovely  voice  seemed  like 
that  of  the  nightingale  whose  namesake  she  had 
come  to  be.  Sometimes  there  were  sacred  con- 
certs and  her  own  deep  religious  faith  sounded  in 
the  strains  of  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

All  kinds  and  classes  of  people  formed  her 
audiences.  The  poor  took  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings to  buy  admission,  and  the  rich  and  famous 
came  to  listen  and  admire.  While  in  Washing- 
ton, she  was  invited  to  the  White  House,  and 
Mrs.  Fillmore  and  her  daughter  joined  with  Pres- 
ident Fillmore  in  entertaining  her.  In  her  Wash- 
ington audience,  besides  the  President  and  his 
family,  were  members  of  the  cabinet,  General 
Cass,  General  Scott,  and  Henry  Clay.  She  was  en- 
tertained at  dinner  at  Mount  X'ernon  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  \A'ashington,  descendants  of  General 
Washington  who  were  then  living  there.  Fairy 
Modesty  did  not  desert  her  on  her  progress,  how- 
ever, and  she  received  all  these  honors  as  simply 
and  naturally  as  she  had  accepted  from  a  royal 
enthusiast  in  Europe  a  golden  goblet  filled  with 
ants'  eggs,  the  "food  of  nightingales,"  and  from  a 
queen  a  nightingale  of  gems  to  wear  in  her  hair. 

There  was  one  iairy  attendant  who  had  been 
with  her  ever  since  the  first  successes  of  her  girl- 
hood. Fair)'  Benevolence  had  whispered  to  her  of 
the  happiness  to  be  found  in  helping  others  less 
fortunate  than  herself.  The  greatest  joy  that  she 
ever  expressed  over  her  magic  gift  of  song  was 
for  the  power  it  gave  her  to  relie\e  suffering  and 
help  the  unfortunate.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  she  gave  a  concert  in  England  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fund  that  sent  Florence  Nightingale  out  to 
her  glorious  work  in  nursing  the  soldiers  of  the 
Crimean  War.  When  she  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barnum  for  her  American  trip,  she  re- 
ser\ed  the  right  to  give  one  concert  in  each  of  the 
large  cities  for  charity,  and  many  thou.sands  of 
dollars  found  their  way  to  orphan  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, and  religious  institutions  in  .America 
through  the  generosit)'  of  the  warm-hearted  Swe- 
dish singer. 

Toward  the  end  of  her  American  trip,  a  very 
wonderful  fair\'  came  to  make  a  great  change  in 
the  life  of  Jenny  Lind.  When  Fair)'  Romance 
takes  charge,  one  ma)'  expect  e\'en  a  great  career 
to  yield  to  her  influence.  The  leader  of  the  con- 
cert orchestra  gave  up  his  position  and  a  new  con- 
ductor had  to  be  secured  to  finish  the  tour  agreed 
upon  with  Mr.  Barnum.  Jenny  Lind  immediately 
suggested  a  young  man  prominent  in  European 
musical  circles.  Otto  Goldschmidt,   with  whom 
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>hc  had  become  acquainted  while  they  were 
lx)th  in  l.Qbeck  and  Hamburg.  He  was  MX)n  en- 
gagetl  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  With  «)  many  in- 
terests in  common  and  with  nnittial  sympathy  in 
recolk-ctions  of  the  friendship  of   Mendelssohn. 


Lind  Goldschmidt  never  once  regretti.'d  lea\inp 
the  applauding  audiences  that  had  showeretl  at- 
tentions u|)«m  her.  M  one  time  she  livisi  in  KnR- 
land  near  a  grove  where  she  and  a  London  friend 
used   to  Ro  to  listen   to  the  nightingales.     She 
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the  two  young  people  were  not  long  in  falling  in 
love  with  each  other.  .X  quiet  wedding  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Ward,  in  Boston,  was  followed  by  a 
honeymoon  in  beautiful  Northampton.  The  two 
gave  several  concerts  together  in  New  York  be- 
fore they  left  for  Europe. 

With  a  happy  home  in  [Dresden  for  several 
years,  and  later  in  England,  and  with  the  love  of 
a  devoted  husband  and  son  and  daughter,  Jenny 


sometimes  accomi>anic-d  her  husband  on  a  con- 
cert trip,  but  .she  led.  in  the  main,  a  quiet  home 
life,  looking  back  to  the  excitements  and  triumphs 
of  her  youth  as  on  another  existence. 

With  thanks  to  the  sprites  who  kept  the  young, 
talented  girl  safe  and  innocent  while  she  was  out 
in  the  great  world,  we  may  remember  her  in  the 
shelter  of  her  home  in  the  care  of  the  very  best 
fairs-  of  them  all.  Fairv  Content. 


LOOK  THERE!'  CKIED  E.   1...  --I  Iil>l,M.\ 


E.  L.'S  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE 

By  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 


The  two  ciuestions  most  often  arriving  in  the 
mails  for  Essex  Lad  and  me  are:  How  on  earth 
do  you  till  in  the  time  up  there  in  your  weather- 
beaten  Adirondack  wilderness?  and  How  do  you 
manage  to  escape  dying  from  loneliness?  (Essex 
Lad  is  "E.  L."  to  me  and  I  am  "Lucky"  to  him.) 
For  the  first  we  have  the  best  answer  in  the 

j  world;  we  send  'em  our  Wildyrie  calendar.  In- 
stead of  the  sun-cycle  being  chopped  into  irregu- 
lar lengths  and  each  length  named  after  a  de- 
ceased Latin  god,  we  let  the  seasons  have  a  sa>' 
in  their  own  affairs  and  allow  the  moon  to  take 
charge  as  it  once  did — the  Moon  of  Mating  Birds, 
the  Moon  of  Flaming  Leaves,  the  Maple-sugar 
Moon.  These  are  very  real  periods  of  time  to  us. 
.'\nd  as  for  loneliness,  it  is  as  easy  to  think  of 
one's  eyes  being  lonely  just  because  they  happen 
to  be  separated  by  one's  nose!  Prunier  (our 
French  Canadian)  and  E.  L.  and  I  not  only 
make  a  tongue-wagging  trio  entirely  surrounded 

I  by  a  many-\oiced  wilderness,  but  we  have  our 
friends  on  the  outside  who  write  to  us  and  make 
it  easy  for  us  to  invite  them  in.     And  it  is  such 


fun  to  have  them,  for  either  they  take  to  their 
flannel  shirts  and  fit  into  our  life  like  a  snake 
into  his  new  skin  or — they  don't;  and  then  wc 
know  that  if  it  is  n't  going  to  be  fun,  it  is  going 
to  be  funny,  which  is  next  best.  So  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  one  day  in  the 
Moon  of  Mating  Birds  we  looked  at  each  other 
and  laughed. 

has  very  kindly  given  nie  a 


Your  friend  Mr.  G- 


letter  of  introduction  to  you  which  affairs  now  make  pos- 
sible for  me  to  present  in  person  on  the  morning  of  May 
28th.  if  this  could  be  convenient  for  \'ou.  I  have  ordered 
my  private  car  parked  for  the  day  at  >'our  station  and 
^vould  be  delighted  to  have  you  and  your  friends  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dine  with  me  on  it.  If,  however,  that  is 
inconvenient  I  can  arrange  to  run  in  to  Wilderness 
House.  Granton  Leonard. 

"I  could  arrange  to  run  in,"  repeated  Essex 
Lad,  whimsically  imitating  the  motions  of  a  fat 
banker  plodding  before  breakfast  up  our  seven 
miles  of  inaccessibilits'.  "What  's  a  private  car, 
Lucky?" 

"An  apartment  house  on  wheels,"  I  said,  tn,-ing 
to   count    up   when   the   twenty-eighth   of   May 
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would  ciinif,  "with  brass  trimmings,  ilark  rooks, 
tirc-extiriKulslKTs.  smokr  s«nfH'..  Im^Is,  noise,  ami 
olIuT  conveiiiciUTs.    Would  \iiii  likr  in  sit-  it?" 

••Sun-!" 

"\\ V  can  Ko  out,  liavi-  lin-akfxst  with  him,  and 
then  run  him  in,  if  hi-  docs  n't  l(x>k  ino  much  like 
a  kill-jiiy.  Pninier  can  do  him  some  .Vdirondack 
flaps — he  can't  get  those  on  his  private  car." 
Thereuixm  we  laid  all  thought  of  .\lr.  Granton 
lA'onard  aside  and  resumed  our  useful  occu|>a- 
tions. 

Dawn  met  us  on  the  road  that  morning  of  the 
twenty-eighth,  early  as  dawn  w;us.  .\nd  dawn 
seemed  iMilishetl  with  a  silver  tinish,  in  suitable 
reception  for  a  millimiaire.  The  new  leaves  on 
the  birches  glistened,  the  bare  clitTs  of  mountain 
flanks  re-tUing  the  sun  uiK)n  us,  the  sky  was  clean 
to  its  last  unthinkable  endlessness,  just  as  it  had 
been  for  weeks.  For  as  sometimes  hap|)ens  in 
that  lovelii-st  half-sea.-^in  lietween  snow-melting 
and  the  full  swing  of  early  summer,  there  had 
lie<'n  no  rain.  The  fori-st  was  dry.  sparkling  dry, 
and  not  ha/e-l.iden  as  an  .\ugust  drought  makes  it. 

When  we  had  traxeled  our  two  hours,  we  heard 
the  whistle  of  the  train  that  was  conveying  Mr. 
Ciranton  Leonard's  private  car  into  our  private 
wilderness. 

"We  "d  In-tter  hurry.  Lucky,"  said  K.  [.. 

"We  "d  only  have  to  cimiI  our  heels  on  the  rear 
platform,"  I  said;  "the  more  money  oi\e  has,  the 
later  one  sleeps.    Wc  can  ex|)ect  breakfast  at  ten. 
"Late  into  bed  and  Liter  to  risk: 
Mnki-s  a  man  (attor.  fouli<ih  and — 

"Look  there!"  ciietl  V..  1...  suddenlv;  "a  forest 
lire!" 

"Just  brush,"  I  s;iid,  hoping  that  the  thin 
spiral  of  smoke  which  the  little  breeze  was  playing 
with  was  merely  somelHxly's  early  mnrning  activ- 
ity in  the  cleaning-up  process.  But  as  we  in- 
crea.sed  our  s|)eed,  it  spread;  as  we  ran,  so  did  it; 
and  when,  panting  and  hot,  we  dashed  by  the 
little  railroad-slation  and  glimpsefl  the  dusty, 
curlaiiuti,  private  car  just  arrived,  there  w.is  no 
doubt  that  the  lire  was  a  real  forest  fire,  already 
lieyond  control.  There  was,  also,  no  doubt  but 
that  our  village  would  sustain  serious  loss  unless 
it  was  confined  to  the  wood-lots  near  the  railroad 
when-  it  had  starteil.  If  it  ever  juminxl  the  brook 
and  got  to  the  oil-tank,  the  station,  and  the  first 
line  of  houses,  our  lieloved  little  village,  "the  capi- 
tal of  Wildyrie,"  a.s  E.  L.  called  it,  might  be  wiiK-d 
out. 

Already  men  were  streaming  from  the  upper 
ntad  with  shovels.  "Will  you  take  charge  of  this, 
Lucky?"  called  the  village  president,  to  mc,  in- 
cluding the  imme<liate  vicinity  in  his  hand-sweep, 
"I  've  got  to  oversee  the  ridge  section.  If  it  ever 
gets  there,  we  're  goners." 


I  no<lde<l.     "E.  L.,"  I  said,  "this  is  your  Iki| 
tisni  of  lire.    \  ou  've  got  to  lie  my  aide  in  gettiiK 
our  lorco  org.iiii/e<l." 

The  Imiv.  his  face  llu--hi'<l  with  the  run,  hi 
early  spring  tan  gi\'ing  him  a  li.indsome.  velerai 
ap|)earance,  siduted. 

"It  "s  easy  to  see  that  the  brmik  is  the  line  t" 
hold,"  I  said.  "Break  into  Marin's  (the  hardwari 
store)  and  see  that  all  the  nun  going  by  gel 
shovels.  I  will  s»'nd  yt>u  instructions  by  Ixty. 
later."  We  parle<l.  The  light  of  sudden  res|K)n- 
sibilily  in  his  eyes  was  iK-autiful. 

To  understand  the  situation  this  rough  map  i> 
neces-sarv. 


I  ran  up  the  slo|X'  to  the  pine  gro\e  just  west  of 
Bert's,  the  can<H'-maker's,  house  and  from  there 
s;i\v  the  entire  battle-field.  .\  cinder.  probabi\ 
from  Mr.  Leonard's  train,  had  ignited  the  dull 
(dry  pine-needlc*s,  resinous  stumps,  etc.)  at  the 
curve  of  the  tracks,  at  X.  The  breeze,  though 
light,  was  from  the  west  ami  freshening,  and  had 
already  enlarge<l  the  circle  of  lire  until  it  included 
half  the  tangle  of  ti;nl)er  and  thicket  iK'tween  the 
railnad  and  the  Chub  River.  This  stream,  while 
no  wi<ler  than  a  brook  and  inhabite<l  by  trout  in- 
stead of  chub,  was  the  only  natural  barrier  1h-- 
twi-en  the  lire  and  the  dwellings.  It  had  to  1m' 
held,  and  it  was  this  task  that  the  village  presi- 
dent had  wavetl  u|>on  me  while  he  letl  most  of  the 
men  up  the  farther  hills,  where  nothing  but  wood- 
lots  and  dry  fields  separated  the  \illage  proinr 
from  destruction. 

The  fire  was  now  an  irregular  line,  a  <iuarter  of  a 
mile  long,  moving  not  fast,  but  steadily.  When  it 
reached  a  dry  balsam,  the  flames  would  leap  like 
a  dozen  fighting  tigers  at  the  tree's  throat.  Tliere 
would  \k  a  wild  outcry  from  the  tree,  a  crackling; 
of  limbs,  a  minute's  roar  in  the  throats  of  the  at- 
tacking Ixjasts,  and  then  a  column  of  smoke  would 
cover  the  scene.  ()\er  all  sprc.id  the  beautiful 
morning,  almost  still,  silvery  and  sweet-sceiitt'<l 
yet  coming  at  me,  at  the  village  I  loved,  was  tlil 
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snarling,  roaring  destruction.  I  glanced  once  be- 
hind me  at  the  private  car  in  which  Mr.  Granton 
Leonard  was  still  sleeping  that  fat  and  foolish 
sleep  referred  to  by  E.  L.  If  the  oil-tank  caught, 
his  car  would  be  doomed  and  I  smiled  to  think  of 
him  escaping  in  his  costly  night-clothes. 

But  there  was  small  time  for  smiles.  Almost  all 
the  men  and  boys  whom  I  could  count  on  were  in 
the  process  of  arriving  with  the  weapons  of  defense, 
and,  after  sending  a  messenger  back  for  my  aide, 
I  stationed  myself  where  I  could  overlook  the  ad- 
vancing foe  and  best  direct  all  efforts. 

The  weapons  we  used  were  the  homeh"  ones  at 
hand — axes,  shovels,  horse  and  plow,  and  fire. 
Bert's  plow  was  very  important,  for  a  double  fur- 
row across  a  field  would  stop  flames  long  enough 
for  them  to  be  beaten  out  by  the  bo>s  with  beat- 
ers made  of  green  spruce  boughs.  Bert  and  the 
women  in  his  family  were  highly  excited.  They 
would  lose  everything  in  the  world  if  the  slow- 
creeping  tigers  could  spring  across  the  brook  and 
leap  upon  their  pines.  The  women  were  busily 
carr^'ing  things  out  of  the  house,  down  the  slope, 
and  depositing  them  in  a  growing  pile  on  the 
other  side  of  the  village  road.  In  a  moment 
Essex  Lad  had  raced  up  to  me. 

"You  are  a  patrol,  Lad,  "  I  said.  "Take  this 
revolver  and  go  with  Bicky  Graham  along  the 
fire-front.  If  it  crosses  the  Chub  at  any  place, 
fire  two  shots  and  I  '11  send  help."  He  was  nim- 
bly off  with  the  other  fellow,  Bicky,  and  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  danger-zone,  the  cur\e  at  the 
oil-tank  where  a  swamp  usually  existed,  but  now 
clumps  of  dead  balsam  and  dried  grasses  made 
tiger-food  for  the  flames. 

B\'  now,  the  twent\-odd  males,  some  mere 
children  with  their  green  beaters,  were  distributed 
along  the  fire-front.  The  breeze  was  rising  with 
the  sun.  momently;  the  smoke,  dense  and  acrid, 
was  beginning  to  obscure  the  enlarging  arena, 
and,  as  the  flames  advanced  into  the  nearer  tim- 
ber, that  flash  of  lurid  orange,  that  writhing  of  the 
tree's  limbs,  that  hoarse,  eager  roar  came  oftener. 
Suddenly  I  heard  two  shots  to  my  right. 

"Dunham,  the  fire  has  leaped  the  brook. 
Quick,  with  your  son." 

But  he  was  no  sooner  started  than  two  more 
shots  came.  Below  me  a  storm  of  tawny  smoke 
was  whirling,  whirling,  and,  with  a  fearful  uproar, 
a  tall  spruce  just  the  other  side  of  the  brook  gave 
a  great  gasp  of  terror  as  the  tigers  fell,  shrieking, 
on  her. 

For  the  first  time,  something  seemed  to  turn 
over  inside  of  me,  a  cold  fear:  for  majestic  as  was 
this  fight  between  the  tethered  trees  and  the 
striped,  hungry  flames,  yet  there  was  more  of  hor- 
ror in  it.  And  as  I  looked,  the  spruce  fell  across 
the  brook,  and  the  wild  tongues  were  lapping  at 


a  resinous  pile  of  dead  limbs  but  thirty  feet  from 
the  pine  grove. 

"Axes!"  I  shouted.  "Fell  those!"  and  I  pointed 
to  a  group  of  slender  pines.  If  the  flames  ran  up 
them,  the  house  would  go.  If  they  could  be  cut 
down,  we  might  still  save  it.  E.  L.'s  revolver 
sounded  twice  more. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  cr>'  from  the  left,  "The 
tank,  the  tank!"  It  had  not  yet  been  reached  but, 
despite  frenzied  sho\'elings  of  wood-loam  and 
thudding  with  beaters,  the  flames  had  crossed  the 
brook  toward  it  in  two  more  places.  The  smoke 
was  now  too  dense  to  see  through,  the  roar  of 
stricken  trees  was  almost  continuous,  and  then  a 
new  responsibility  devolved  on  me.  Bert's  grand- 
father, a  \ery  old  guide,  now  partially  paralyzed, 
but  with  great  strength  in  his  arms,  drew  my  at- 
tention to  him  by  pounding  on  the  floor  of  the 
porch.  "See,"  he  cried,  "there  she  's  a-coming!" 
His  bony  hands  clutched  the  railing  feebly  and  he 
tried  to  rise,  but  the  illness  of  years  forbade. 
"See  her  a-coming!"  he  mumbled. 

The  flames  on  the  right  flank  were  indeed  near 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  were  surely  coming. 
Twenty  minutes  ago  the  fire  had  been  an  incon- 
venience; ten,  and  it  promised  loss;  now  it  was 
threatening  our  lives. 

"Go,  crawl,  get  away!"  I  called  to  him  before  I 
remembered  that  he  could  not  stir.  At  the  same 
moment  Bert  remembered  it,  and  emerged  from 
the  gray  haze.  He  was  sobbing  in  a  dr>'-eyed 
way.  "The  horses  broke  awa\',"  he  said.  "They 
ran  into  it.     Poor  old  Bess!" 

"Carry  him!"  I  yelled;  "in  three  minutes  it 
may  be  too  late." 

But  the  old  man  seemed  possessed  of  the  same 
madness  that  had  seized  the  horses.  With  a 
miraculous  strength,  he  gripped  the  railing. 
"I  '\e  lived  here  all  my  life  and  I  calcalate  I  kin 
die  here."  he  said. 

His  set,  thin  face  appeared  terrible,  and,  with  a 
new  sinking  of  the  heart,  I  turned  my  thought  to 
E.  L.  Was  he  safe?  In  that  dense  area  it  was 
quite  possible  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off  in  a 
single  outleaping  of  the  flames. 

The  breeze  lifted  the  sullen  smoke  now  and  then, 
and  I  could  see  men  and  boys  working  like  strong 
demons  in  the  sulphurous  uncertainty.  .A  dozen 
swift  shovels  would  bury  a  wounded  tiger  to  his 
last  claw,  and  then  the  men  would  rush  where  a 
new  brood  was  spitting  in  the  brush.  I  left  Bert 
pitting  his  strength  against  the  frantic  stubborn- 
ness of  the  old  native  and  ran  down  to  the  tank. 
Its  sides  were  warm  to  the  hand,  but  an  eddy  of 
the  breeze  about  it  pushed  back  the  slow-eating 
line  of  flame  that  gleamed  in  the  underbrush,  and, 
with  three  youngsters,  I  began  to  beat  feverishK' 
with  a  snatched  bunch  of  spruce  boughs  upon 
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ihc  l)riRht-t()Oth«l  fin-s.  My  ji)h  as  riniimaiidfr 
wasdViT.  it  s»fnic<l.  K\iry  available  tiv;htfr  w:is 
liaiul-to-hand  with  thi-  i-iu-niy.  thi-  axiiicn  at  the 
pini-s,  the  women  emptying  housi-s,  the  Ixjys 
l>eating,  the  men  shoveling.    Only  the  half-wittitl 


all  this  sudden  torment,  loss,  and  dull  dread  of 
worse. 

"Where  is  the  stujiid  old  chap?"  I  thouKlii'. 
"why  can't  he  come  out  and  help''"  How  swiftly, 
how  needlessly,  the  situation  had  devclo|xxl  into 
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RrandfatluT  was  idle  on  his  ixirch.  and  K.  L. — 
where  was  he?  Finally,  I  could  stand  the  sus- 
fiensc  no  longer  and  ran,  panting,  up  this  side 
(if  the  bro<ik  to  find  him — stumbling,  catch- 
ing my  feet  in  tangle  and  root,  and  unreason- 
ably blaming  the  owner  of  the  private  car  for 


tr.ige<lyl  Then  I  tripped  and  fell.  Half  blind  and 
nearly  smothered,  I  lay  for  a  moment  to  get  my 
breath,  when  suddenly  I  heard  that  hoarse  snarl- 
ing, that  eager  roar  of  flames  not  ten  yards  in 
front.  Would  I  I)ccutolT?  With  a  leap  and  a  catch 
of  the  breath,  I  sprang  Iwck  and  .ilmost  into  the 
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arms  of  an  urchin,  who  said:  "E.  L.  sent  me  for 
\ou.    He  says  come  quick  to  Bert's,  where  he  is!" 

With  a  swift  word  of  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
I  ran  with  my  aide's  messenger.  Once  we  had  to 
dash  through  a  narrow  river  of  flame,  and  the 
smoke  was  so  misguiding  that  we  came  out  below 
the  tank.  Across  the  brook,  the  railroad  men 
had  foiled  the  flames  by  a  back-fire.  The  pri\ate 
car  was  saved,  and  I  felt  a  burst  of  resentment  at 
this,  for  the  flames  had  got  to  the  felled  ruins  of 
I  he  pine  grove.  Smoke  enveloped  the  jjlacc  where 
liert's  house  stocxl,  and,  though  blackened  ground 
showed  that  the  oil-tank  had  been  saved  by  those 
freak  eddies  of  the  wind,  yet  my  mind  refused  the 
picture  of  that  jxirch  with  the  half-craz\-  old  man 
'■  gripping  the  railing  and  about  to  be  engulfed  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  relentless  tigers.  How  they 
were  roaring  now  in  the  fierceness  of  the  pines! 

"E.  I. .'s  there!"  said  my  guide,  pointing  into  the 
conflagration. 

"There?"  I  echoed,  a  lump  crowding  up  into 
my  throat.     "It  can't  be!" 

"He  is,  though,"  said  the  little  chap,  wliimper- 
ing;  "and — and  I  wish  he  was  n't." 

The  two  minutes  it  took  to  grope  up  that  slip- 
pery, hot  slope  were  the  worst  I  could  ever  know; 
but  thanks  to  the  numbing  effect  of  the  smoke,  the 
roar  in  my  ears,  the  pounding  of  m>-  heart,  I 
bareh'  knew  it.  I  barel>'  knew  that  I  had  reached 
Bert's  house,  barely  could  find  the  porch  in  the 
(lri\ing  smoke,  the  heat,  and  fury  of  this  front- 
line exposure.  And  when  I  found  it,  any  ability 
to  understand  the  scene  deserted  me.  For  there, 
lined  up  beside  the  half-wit  of  eighty,  stood  our 
stout,  elderly  guest,  owner  of  the  jjrivate  car,  also 
Bert,  another  man,  and  Essex  Lad,  all  liusy  with 
shinv  instruments  that  threw  a  curtain  of  chem- 
■  icals  into  the  livid  jaws  of  the  writhing  tigers.  All 
were  blackened,  scorched,  weary  be\ond  words. 
But  the  beasts  of  flame  were  being  beaten  back. 

I  ran  to  my  boy,  ^\•ho  looked  at  me,  desjjerateh' 
tired. 

"Commander,  can  you  take  charge  of  my  bat- 
tery a  moment?"  he  said,  and  as,  half  fainting, 
he  leaned  against  me  he  s;iid.  "We  beat  'em, 
Lucky,  I  guess." 

I  laid  him  on  the  floor  where  there  was  less 
smoke,  and  a  tremor  of  thankfulness  ran  o\'er  me 
as  I  caught  the  words,  "Don't  you  guess  we  beat 
'tm.  Lucky?"  A  mother  would  have  ki.ssed  those 
smoke-blackened  lips. 

It  was  a  gav  luncheon  we  had  in  the  pri\ate  car. 

"May  the  Old  Bo\-  snuidge  me  again,"  cried  Mr. 

Granton  Leonard,   "if  it  was  n't  worth  it,  just 

i  being  ordered  around   that  intelligently  by  the 

1  ad!      I    've  done  some  ordering   m\self  in   m\' 

d.iv." 


"But  how  did  you  think  of  it?"  I  asked  E.  L., 
who  was  half-way  down  a  tall  lemonade  to  the  red 
maraschinos  at  the  bottom. 

"Don't  >ou  remember,  when  I  asked  what  a 
private  car  was  you  said,  an  apartment-house  on 
wheels,  with  brass  trimmings,  fire-extinguishers, 
and  dark  cooks.  I  knew  only  an  extinguisher 
could  save  that  old  man." 

"The  cooks  are  n't  bad  now,  confess  that,"  said 
the  portly  Mr.  Leonard.  "Eph,  give  Mr.  E.  L. 
that  other  half  of  his  chicken." 

"It  's  all  great!"  sighed  the  Lad,  blissfully, 
"l)rivate  car,  owner,  and  cooks." 

".•\nd  the  owner's  temper  included.  You  see," 
said  Mr.  Leonard  to  me,  "it  is  n't  everybody 
who  is  going  to  be  so  amiable  before  breakfast.  I 
was  wakened  b\'  all  your  noise  and  was  just  sliding 
out  of  my  pajamas  when  he  bursts  into  the  room. 
'Quick!'  he  sa^'s;  'where  are  the  extinguishers?' 
'If  I  knew,'  says  I,  'I  'd  turn  one  on  you  and  ex- 
tinguish you  from  this  room.  Clear  out  and  let 
me  dress.'  'You  're  going  to  help  save  your  own 
car,'  he  says,  so  fearfully  earnest  that  I  agree. 
He  holds  the  clothes  while  I  jump  into  them,  and 
I  hold  the  door  while  he  jumps  out  of  it.  'There  's 
an  old  man  being  burned  to  death  up  there,'  he 
shouts.  'I  'm  with  him,'  is  my  reply,  and  we 
charge  up  that  hill  with  an  extinguisher  under 
each  arm.  The  pines  are  shooting  fire  at  us  like  a 
combination  volcano  and  blast  furnace.  'I  can't 
stand  this,'  I  say.  He  says,  'You  're  going  to 
help  me  save  that  old  man.'  He  has  a  revoK'er  in 
one  hand." 

"It  was  n't  loaded,"  interrupted  E.  L.,  from  be- 
hind a  chicken  wing. 

"Load  >ourself,  and  don't  spoil  the  story,"  said 
Mr.  Leonard,  wa\ing  a  bowl  of  gra\-y  toward 
him.  "He  has  a  revolver  in  one  hand,  and  so  I 
struggle  on  up  to  the  porch  of  that  shanty.  The 
shingles  are  smoking,  the  front  boards  ought  to 
have  been  curling  up,  the  infirm  old  gentleman 
was  getting  well  done  on  one  side,  and  >'et  cling- 
ing to  the  oven  like  a  well-trained  Thanksgiving 
turke>'.  Are  you  going  to  stop  at  three  helps  of 
jelK?"  said  Mr.  Leonard,  interrupting  himself, 
and  then  continued,  "Lots  of  times  in  the  next 
few  minutes  I  'd  have  quit  if  it  had  n't  been  for 
him,  pla\'ing  the  chemicals  with  his  eyebrows 
scorching,  standing  right  to  it.  And  I  say  to  my- 
self, "See  here,  Granton  Leonard,  are  >ou  going 
to  let  a  kid  of  sixteen  show  you  what  pluck  is?" 

"Please — "  said  E.  L.,  who  'd  rather  be  pom- 
meled than  ])raised,  "Don't,  now!" 

But  Mr.  Leonard  did,  and  his  e\es  could  not 
hel])  lighting  a  little.  Mine  glistened,  I  guess,  for 
E.  L.  had  been  \ery  brave;  and  I  am  sure  a  mother 
would  have  up  and  kissed  him,  though  his  lips 
were  a  trifle  butterw 


\    l-i  IK  I  K  \l  I  .      I>  MN  I  I-  II    II  ^     I   >  ill  V    II)  I  II    I  MM  I    I 


TWO    KINDS   ()!•    TIXN"    I-Ol.K 


15%     (   I   l\  K  t\    s(  Oil  ARl  ) 


Tin;  liii?it>t  iHn)plt  that  I  kimw 
An-  .ints  that  travt-j  to  and  fro: 

They  never  seoni  to  |)ause  to  play. 

Nor  take  a  happy  holiHa\! 


(  rickfi>  ill  llu'  lliorn\   thickets: 
In  the  reeds  and  grasses  -crickets! 

Singing  all,  in  merry  chime. 

■'.Aiiliiinn  is  a  happy  tiine'" 
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SYNOPSIS  OF   THE   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Three  years  before  the  ston,-  begins.  Mr.  Samuel  Holden  is  robbed  of  a  bag  of  money  belonging  to  the  firm  of  Barker 
and  Holden.  A  gale  is  raging,  and  the  thief  escapes  in  the  darkness.  Simon  Barker  accuses  Mr.  Holden  of  con- 
niving at  the  robbery,  and  to  make  good  the  loss  the  latter  sells  his  home  and  finds  employment  as  a  bookkeeper. 
When  tbf  story  starts.  Jack  Holden.  eager  to  help  his  father,  secures  possession  of  a  dismantled  sloop,  the  Sea-Lark, 
;ind  fits  her  up  for  use  as  a  ferry  across  Oreenport  Harbor.  With  him  in  the  enterprise  are  his  chum.  Cleorge  Santo, 
and  Ro  liicy  Farnham,  to  whose  father  the  Sea-Lark  formerly  belonged.  Two  mysterious  strangers.  Martin  and 
Hegan.  srek  to  buy  or  rent  the  sloop,  and.  failing,  make  frequent  trips  in  her.  Simon  Barker's  schooner  Grace  atid 
Ella  is  rescued  by  the  Sea-Lark  and  towetl  to  port.  Barker  refuses  to  pay  the  salvage  agreed  on.  five  hundred 
<^Iollars.  and  Jack  takes  his  case  to  a  lawyer.  Jack,  sleeping  alone  in  the  sloop,  is  attacked  at  night,  and  his  assailant 
escapes  unrecognised.  Jack  and  George  are  caught  at  sea  in  a  storm  and.  losing  mainsail  and  anchor,  drift  help- 
lessly until  a  landing  is  made  on  an  island.  There  they  repair  damages  and  at  last  return  in  safety,  to  learn  that 
the  mysterious  strangers.  Martin  and  Hegan,  had  offered  to  subscribe  toward  charteritig  a  tug  to  be  sent  to  rescue 
them.  Martin  and  Hegan  hire  the  Sea-Lark  for  an  outing,  and  Jack  and  Rodney  go  along.  Well  offshore,  the 
passengers  seize  the  sloop  and  set  the  boys  adrift  in  the  tender.  Lender  cover  of  the  dense  fog.  the  latter  regain  the 
Sea-Lark  and  discover  Martin  and  Hegan  prying  loose  the  sheathing  in  the  cabin,  behind  which  they  presently 
find  the  object  of  their  search.  Boarding  the  sloop  stealthily,  the  boys  close  and  secure  the  cabin  door,  and  the 
imprisoned  men,  failing  with  cajolery,  attempt  to  batter  their  way  out. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE   CANVAS   BAG 

Jack  moved  nearer  the  cockpit  again  and  stood 
watching  the  effects  of  the  resounding  blows  with 
misgiving.  Suddenly  Rodney  gave  a  startled 
cPi',  at  the  same  time  pointing  ahead. 

Round  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  with  all  sails 
set,  a  fishing-schooner  was  coming.  "Starboard 
a  bit,  Rod,  and  cut  her  off,"  said  Jack.  "Hegan, 
you  'd  better  stop  that  now,"  he  added,  raising 
his  voice.     "There  's  a  schooner  coming." 

This  intimation  was  apparently  far  from  good 
news  to  the  two  captives.  The  battering  ceased 
momentarily,  and  three  shots  were  fired  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  lock,  which  almost  broke  awa>-. 
When  the  shots  ceased.  Jack  leaped  down  into 
the  cockpit,  with  the  boat-hook  raised  above  his 
head,  ready  to  defend  himself  as  the  men  broke 
out  of  the  cabin,  but  the  instant  he  landed  in 
front  of  the  door  another  bullet  tore  its  way 
through  the  woodwork,  and  Jack  felt  a  sharp, 
stinging  pain  in  his  leg,  just  above  the  knee. 
With  an  involuntary  cry  he  clapped  his  hand  to 
the  injured  place. 

"Come  and  take  the  wheel,"  cried  Rodney. 
"Vou  've  been  hit,  have  n't  you?" 

"Stop  where  you  are.  It  's  nothing,"  replied 
Jack,  gritting  his  teeth,  nevertheless,  as  his  leg 
began  to  throb.  The  boat-hook  was  but  an 
indifferent  weapon  against  men  with  loaded 
revolvers,  but  it  seemed  to  Jack  that  the  enenn- 
would  have  only  a  few  shots  left,  if  any.  The 
sloop  and  the  schooner,  moreover,  were  now- 
approaching  one  another  rapidly.  The  fishing- 
vessel  had  gone  about,  and  her  present  course 


was  taking  her  almost  straight  toward  the 
Sea-Lark.  Another  minute  or  so  would  bring  the 
vessels  within  speaking  distance.  Rod  was 
already  signaling  as  best  he  could. 

Below  deck,  the  prisoners  were  again  assailing 
the  door,  and  blows  fell  with  telling  effect  against 
the  weakening  lock.  With  poised  boat-hook. 
Jack  watched  and  waited.  Suddenly,  with  a 
crash,  the  doors  flew  open  and  Hegan,  his  face 
contorted  with  rage,  leaped  up  the  steps. 

"Drop  that  boat-hook!"  he  commanded  sav- 
agel>',  his  revolver  pointing  at  Jack's  breast. 
Behind  him,  Martin  peered  across  his  shoulder, 
his  features  set  in  a  malicious  grin. 

Jack,  backing  away,  pointed  to  the  schooner. 
"Vou  're  too  late,  Hegan,"  he  said. 

Hegan  shot  a  quick  glance  over  the  water  and 
then,  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  hurled  his  revoUer 
straight  at  the  boy's  head.  Jack  ducked,  but 
not  in  time  to  escape  a  glancing  blow,  which  sent 
him  reeling  back.  Seizing  his  advantage,  Hegan 
leaped  forward,  but  Rodne>-,  with  a  final  hail  to 
the  schooner,  now  close  at  hand,  left  the  wheel 
and  hurled  himself  on  top  of  Hegan.  His  weight 
bore  the  man  down,  and  Jack,  recovering,  stead- 
ied himself  to  meet  a  new  onslaught  which  came 
from  Martin.  Clutching  the  barrel  of  his  empty 
weapon,  Martin  aimed  a  blow,  hut  Jack  was  before 
him,  and  brought  the  boat-hook  crashing  down 
on  the  man's  arm.  The  revolver  dropped  to  the 
floor  of  the  cockpit  just  as  a  deep  \oice  came 
from  the  deck  of  the  fishing-craft. 

"Hello,  there!  Hello,  there!  What  's  all  this 
about?"  It  was  Bob  Sennet  who  spoke,  and 
with  flopping  sails  the  Ellen  E.  Ihmks  nosed 
alongside    the    Sea-Lark,    and    the    skipper,    his 
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huKc  hands  l)unchcd  formidably,  k-ain-d  to  the 
deck  of  the  sloop. 

"You  're  just  in  time.  Captain,"  growled  lief;an. 
"These  vounK  rulYians  were  nearly  killing  the 
pair  of  us." 

Holi  S-niiet's  eyes  fell  on  the  d.irk  mark  on 
Jack'.-  troUM-rs  which  were  alre.idy  kidly  stained 
from  his  wound.  From  there,  hi>  n-'^e  travele»l 
In  the  re\i>l\er  at  .M.irlin's  feel.  Jack,  now  that 
the  worst  »>f  the  excitement  was  over,  was  fi-elinn 
ruriou.sly  weak,  lie  sank  on  to  the  ciH'kpit 
.seat,  and  ho|)ed  fer\ently  that  he  was  not  going 
to  do  an\  thin):  sii  f(H>lish  as  faint.  It  was  as 
ihouKh  a  re<l-hot  iron  was  U-inn  l>ori'd  into  his 
leK.  and  hi>  he.ul  fell  al»urdl>  iVii/.y. 

"('.i\e  me  that  gun,"  the  lisherinan  demanded 
of  M.irlin,  who  picki'<l  up  the  wea|K)n  and  handifl 
it  over. 

Ile>;.iii  in.ide  .1  nio\eiiienl  in  the  direction  >>f 
the  dingin .  whereU|M>n  Hob  Sennet  strode  for- 
ward. tiKik  him  by  the  collar,  and  Hung  him 
roughly  into  the  lx>ttom  of  the  ccK'kpit. 

"Si  these  two  Im>\s  were  nearly  killing  the 
[wir  of  you,  were  they  I"  the  burlv'  li.sherman  said. 
"I  've  s«fn  one  tif  'em  at  the  whivl  for  the  last 
five  minutes.  The  oilier  h.is  a  l)o.it-li(Mik  in  his 
hand  and  a  bullel  in  his  leg,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken. 
That  yarn  don't  go  with  me,  and  it  won't  go 
with  the  (xilice.  Have  they  another  gun.  Jack.'" 
he  demaiukxl  suddenly. 

"They  h.id,  but  Megan  threw  it  at  me  when  it 
was  empty,  and  it  must  have  gone  overlxiard." 

"What  's  their  game.''" 

"I  don't  (|uite  know.  Captain  Sennet."  replied 
Jack,  "but  I  'd  Ik-  very  much  obligwf  if  you  'd 
help  us  back  to  ("ireeniHirt." 
.  "You  Ih'I  I  will!  Now  then,  you  two."  he 
went  on  addressing  llegan  and  Martin,  "get 
onto  the  schiHjncr.  Nearly  killing  the  jair  of 
you.  were  they?  .\  line  yarn!  Hey!  What  in 
lliiiiidrr.'"  Captain  Seimet's  head  went  forward 
and  his  eyes  widened  in  .istonishmeiit  as  he  saw 
the  broken,  bullel-lorn  doors  of  the  companion- 
way,      "lias  someUidy  gone  irazy.'"  he  add<'<I. 

Jack  was  by  now  in  a  state  of  semi-collaps*-, 
and  the  tisherman,  picking  him  up.  laid  him 
gently  on  the  deck  of  the  slmip. 

"They  turned  us  adrift  in  the  dory."  Roflney 
explainetl.  "but  there  was  n't  any  wind,  so  we 
were  able  to  |>ad(lle  alongside  again,  and  Jack 
slipi>ed  alxtard  and  fasti'ni-d  them  up  in  the 
cabin." 

"Well.  I  dunno,"  -.lid  C.ipiain  Sennet,  "but 
l)\  rights  you  two  ought  Inilh  to  l>e  dead  now. 
'cording  t<i  what  's  lieen  going  on.  Joe."  he 
called  out.  raising  his  voice  and  .iddressing  the 
mate  on  fxiiird  the  schixiner.  "tie  those  two  Ix-au- 
ties  up  good  and  tight,  or  they  might  get  away 


from  you  yet.  .Now  pass  a  line  alxxird  here, 
and  beat  it  liack  to  the  harlxir." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  schooner  was  heading  for 
Cireen|x>rl.  with  the  Sta-lMrk  in  tow.  and  Captain 
St-nnet  wa.s  sl.inding.  ama/e»l.  amid  the  s«-ene 
of  wreckage  in  the  little  c.ibii\  ol  the  >liMip. 

"Say!"  Me  puslu'd  his  cap  back  and  rubln-*! 
his  head  |K'rplexe<lly.  .iddri-xsing  KiKlney,  "For 
the  love  of  Mike,  will  you  just  tell  me  wh.il  them 
fellers  have  Ix-en  up  to  in  here.'  Half  the  sheath- 
ing is  torn  down!  They  must  ha'  gone  clean 
cni/y.  Why — "  Suddenly  he  stopix-d,  and  his 
jaw  dropix-d.  as,  turning  round  and  glancing  on 
to  one  of  the  bunks,  he  saw  something  which  look 
away  his  breath. 

"What  in  thunder!"  he  Itegan;  and  then,  with 
a  broiid  siiiile  he  leanwl  over  the  bunk  and 
tingerwl  hisdis<o\ery. 

".Money!"  exclaime<l  Rodney. 

"Sonic  one  must  ha'  l)een  robbing  a  bank!" 
laughed  Captain  Sennet.  "Fives — tens — twen- 
ties! Mo,  ho!  I  reckon  that  accounts  for  some 
o'  the  milk  in  this  |iarticular  cocoanut.  Let  's 
I)iit  it  in  that  thing,"  he  went  on,  picking  up  a 
canvas  bag  and  stowing  the  pile  ol  |);i|X'r  currency 
and  coins  into  it.  "('iUi"ss  I  11  take  charge  o'  ihi- 
till  we  lind  whose-  it  is,"  he  added,  dropping  the 
bag  iiitf)  his  |Kxket. 

Hack  on  deck,  he  gave  his  attention  to  Jack. 

"We  'II  have  yt)u  in  a  doctor's  hands  soon,"  he 
said.     "Much  |Kiin?" 

"Not  too  much,"  said  Jack,  with  a  grimace. 
"My  head  hurts  most.  I  don't  think  the  bullet 
wound  ,'imounls  to  nuich." 

"I. el  's  have  a  look  at  it,"  said  the  lihherman. 
rolling  up  the  Iniy's  Irouser  leg  and  displaying  a 
ile.in  wound  in  llu-  llcsh  .lUiul  four  inches  alxi\e 
the  knee.  The  luillil  had  enUrwl  the  tlesli  at  the 
front  and  i^tssed  out  again  at  the  back  without 
touching  the  lione.  Rixfney  produced  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  the  skipper  bathed  the  injury  with 
st-a- water. 

"Never  mind  if  it  smarts  a  bit."  he  said. 
"^'oll  want  it  clean,  anyway.  There  's  no  great 
h.irni  done  there,  though  it  's  a  mystery  to  me 
how  \<)U  liolh  got  ofl  as  lightly  as  you  did.  with 
all  that  lead  thing  around." 

"Mad  you  got  any  money  hidden  in  that  cabin 
o'  yours,  Jack?"  he  aski-d.  after  binding  up  the 
wound  with  the  handkerchief. 

"Money?"  the  lad  a.ske<l.  "There  was  about 
eighty  cents  in  my  coat  pixket.  That  's  all  I 
know  of." 

"1  mean  a  pile  o'  money." 

".\  pile?"  aski-d  the  captain  of  the  Sca-hirk 
"\  know  there  was  n't  any  other  money  in  llu 
place.     I  oufjil  to  know." 

"That  's  just  what  you  did  ii'l  know,"  replied 
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the  fisherman.  "I  think  1  begin  to  understand 
it.  though.  You  've  seen  that  mess  those  fellers 
ha\e  made  o'  the  inside  o'  the  cabin?" 

"I  saw  that  through  the  port-hole." 

Captain  Sennet  drew  the  canvas  bag  from  his 
pocket. 

"This  must  ha'  been  what  they  were  after."  he 
said. 

He  held  it  out  and  Jack  examined  it  curiously. 
On  its  side  was  printed  "Barker  and  Holden." 

"I  don't  understand."  said  the  boy,  opening 
the  bag,  and  looking  in  puzzlement  at  the  bills 
and  coin  within. 

"You  don't  know  an\thing  about  it.  do  \ou. 
Rod?" 

"Never  saw  it  before  in  my  life."  answered 
Rodney,  blankly.     "Whose  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jack.  "I  don't  under- 
stand it  at  all!" 

"No,  nor  me  neither,"  said  the  fisherman. 
"Leastwise,  I  ain't  got  the  proper  hang  of  it.  but 
I  've  got  a  notion,  just  the  same.  You  say  these 
two  men  set  you  adrift  in  the  dingh\'?" 

Jack  nodded. 

"And  then,  as  soon  as  your  backs  were  turned, 
they  started  to  strip  off  all  the  sheathing  o'  the 
cabin?" 

"Why,  yes.  And  I  saw  Hegan  put  his  hand 
behind  one  of  the  boards  and  lift  this  bag  out." 

"Then,"  declared  Captain  Sennet,  logically, 
"if  they  went  after  this,  they  must  ha'  knowed  it 
was  there;  and  if  they  did,  they  must  ha'  been  the 
nnes  who  put  it  there!  Who  else  could  ha'  knowed 
where  it  was  besides  them  as  put  it  there?" 

Jack  sat  up  suddenly,  with  a  most  astounding 
idea  in  his  head.  "I  'm  going  to  count  it,"  he 
announced. 

"Count  it.  eh?"  said  Bob  Sennet.  "All  right. 
Might  as  well  know  what  we  've  got." 

Eagerly  Jack  emptied  the  contents  of  the  sack 
onto  the  seat,  and,  with  the  others  watching 
curiously,  counted  bills  and  coins.     .At  last: 

"Twel\e  hundred  and  forty  dollars!"  he  cried 
excitedly.  "Just  what  I  suspected!  Don't  you 
see.  Captain?" 

Bob  Sennet  shook  his  head.  "Can't  say  I  do. 
Jack.     Guess  you  'd  better  tell  me." 

"Wh>- — why,  this  is  the  money  my  father  was 
robbed  of  three  years  ago!" 

"What?"  exclaimed  Rodne\-.  "But  how  did 
it  get  here?" 

"I  don't  know,  but — " 

"I  do."  interrupted  the  captain  of  the  Ellen 
E.  Hanks.     "Those  sculpins  ]iut  it  here." 

"But — but  when?  The  Sea-Lark  's  been  lying 
over  on  the  dunes  for  two  years  or  more!" 

"W  ell,  what  of  it?"  asked  Bob  Sennet.  "Was 
n't  nothing  to  keep  thein  from  going  over  there 


and  dropping  the  bag  behind  the  cabin  sheathing, 
was  there?  If  they  wanted  to  hide  it,  that  was  a 
prett\  good  place,  was  n't  it?  .\nd — why,  look 
here.  Jack,  maybe  these  fellows  is  the  ones  that 
stole  the  monc>'  from  \oin-  father!" 

"I  wonder!"  said  Jack.  "Anyway,  it  's  all  a 
puzzle  to  nie.  W  hy  should  the  men  have  hidden 
it  on  the  Sea-Lark?  And  if  they  did  hide  it 
there,  why  did  n't  they  take  it  away  again  during 
all  the  time  the  sloop  lay  on  the  dunes?" 

Bob  Sennet  shook  his  head  in  perplexil:>'. 
"Now  's  the  time  to  find  out,  if  it  ever  is  to  be 
found  out,"  he  said  as  the  schooner's  sails  dropped 
and  she  sidled  toward  her  usual  berth,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  those  who  had  seen  her  put  to 
sea  a  short  time  before. 

"What  's  amiss?"  Cap'n  Crumble  shouted 
from  Garnett  and  Sayer's  wharf,  seeing  the  sloop 
towing  astern  and  Bob  Sennet  aboard  of  her. 

"Telephone  to  the  police  station,"  replied 
Captain  Sennet,  "and  tell  the  chief  he  's  wanted 
down  here,  quick.  I  want  to  get  oflf  to  sea  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

The  watchinan  deli\-ered  the  message,  and, 
shortly  afterward,  the  chief  stepped  on  board 
•  the  Ellen  E.  Hanks,  where  the  crew  were  standing 
expectantly  in  a  group.  Jack,  limping  painfully, 
had  joined  them,  determined  to  see  the  thing 
through  now.  Rodney  and  Cap'n  Crumble  had 
also  gone  on  to  the  schooner  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  chief,  as  he  stepped  off 
the  wharf. 

"There  's  two  men  trussed  up  in  the  cabin, 
who  are  going  to  prison  for  se\'eral  >ears,  if  I  'm 
any  judge,"  replied  the  skipper.  "Theft,  and 
usin'  firearms,  and  goodness  knows  what  else. 
We  happened  along  just  when  they  were  in  the 
thick  of  it.  Afore  you  go  down  and  take  a 
squint  at  'em,  I  want  to  tell  you  all  I  know." 

"Go  ahead,"  replied  the  chief,  alert  and  ready 
to  grasp  the  essential  points  of  the  case.  Bob 
Sennet  briefly  told  of  all  he  had  seen,  and  showed 
the  bag  of  mone>-  to  the  police  official,  who  raised 
his  eyebrows  in  astonishment. 

"And  you  say  there  's  just  twelve  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  there?  That  must  be  the  stolen 
bag,  all  right!"  he  said.  "This  explains  a  lot 
that  we  did  n't  rightly  understand  before." 
The  latter  remark  was  addressed  to  Jack.  "But 
the  robber>'  took  place  a  long  time  ago,  and  we 
may  have  difficulty  in  fastening  the  guilt  on 
these  men,  even  if  they  are  the  actual  culprits, 
unless  one  of  them  can  be  made  to  confess. 
Howe\er,  I  may  be  able  to  work  it.  Men  of  that 
kind  ha\e  no  scruples  when  it  comes  to  saving 
their  own  skins.  Bring  them  up  on  deck  one  at 
a  time." 

A  minute  later,  the  man  known  as  .Martin  was 
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ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  chief.  The 
latter  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a  brief  space, 
and  then  smiled  grimly. 

"Hello,  Whitey,"  he  said.  "Calling  yourself 
Martin  now,  are  you?  Have  n't  seen  you  for 
quite  a  while." 

CHAPTER  XV 

GOOD   NEWS 

"My  name  ain't  White,"  the  man  blustered. 

"It  used  to  be.  It  was,  anyway,  when  you 
and  your  pal  were  arrested  at  Baymouth  for 
burglary  and  you  were  both  sent  to  prison  for 
three  years.  You  only  got  out  a  while  back, 
did  n't  you?" 

"\\'ell,  what  about  it?"  demanded  White,  in  a 
surly  manner,  seeing  that  further  denial  was 
useless. 

"Only  this,  that  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  have  to  go 
back  again,  and  for  a  longer  spell  this  time." 

"What  for?"  asked  White.  "We  've  only  been 
defending  ourselvec  against  these  boys." 

"That  yarn  won't  go,"  replied  the  chief. 
"The  captain  of  this  schooner  saw  too  much  for 
you  to  get  out  of  it.  But  I  'm  not  talking  about 
to-day's  affair.  It  's  something  else  you  '11  stand 
trial  for." 

"I  have  n't  done  anything,"  growled  the  man. 

"Have  n't,  eh?     What  about  knocking  down" 
Sam  Holden  three  years  ago  and  getting  away 
with    twelve    hundred    dollars?     Forgotten    all 
about  that,  have  you?" 

"I  was  n't  in  on  that. 

"How    'd    you    come 
snapped  the  chief. 

\Vhite  darted  a  glance  at  the  stern  faces  en- 
circling him  and  moistened  his  lips. 

"It  was  Hegan  hit  him,"  he  blurted. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I  saw  him,"  White  floundered. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  chief,  ironically, 
is  just   what    I    wanted   to   be   sure  of. 
happened  after  the  pair  of  you  got  awa)^  with  the 
money?" 

Again  White  looked  round  appealingh-  to 
those  near,  and  hesitated. 

"You  'd  better  come  across,"  urged  the  chief. 
"We  've  got  you,  remember,  and  you  can't 
squirm  out  of  it.  You  must  have  hidden  the 
money  in  the  cabin  of  the  sloop  at  once,  because 
it  was  only  the  next  day  that  you  and  Hegan 
were  arrested  at  Baymouth,  and  you  've  been  in 
prison  since  then  until  ver>'  recently.  It  may 
make  it  easier  for  >'ou  if  you  tell  me  the  truth 
now." 

White  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  was  n't  me  hit  Holden  on  the  head,  re- 


You  can't  prove — " 
by    the    money    then?" 


That 
What 


member,"  he  said.  "I  was  against  that  sort  of 
thing  all  along.  Hegan  found  out  that  this  man 
Holden  sometimes  took  a  lot  of  money  down  to 
his  house  instead  o'  leavin'  it  at  the  office  in  the 
safe.  We  waited  for  Holden  in  the  street,  and 
Hegan  laid  him  out.  We  'd  seen  this  sloop  lying 
off  the  whar\-es,  and  so,  when  we  had  the  money, 
we  slid  down  there  and  got  aboard  her.  We 
were  afraid  to  wait  around  at  the  station  for  a 
train.  We  did  n't  want  the  sloop,  mind  you. 
All  we  wanted  was  to  get  away,  and  we  thought 
we  might  make  some  place  up  the  coast  around 
Baymouth,  run  the  sloop  ashore,  and  foot  it  for 
the  railroad.  Hegan  had  the  bag  of  money 
when  we  went  aboard,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  look  for  some  place  where  it  would  n't 
be  found  if  the  cops  got  us.  One  of  the  boards 
was  so  as  we  could  pry  it  loose  at  the  top,  and  he 
shoved  the  bag  behind  it.  It  was  pretty  rough 
when  we  got  outside  and  I  was  for  turning  back, 
but  Hegan  would  n't  agree  to  that,  and  we 
headed  up  the  shore.  Things  got  pretty  bad 
and  I  made  sure  we  'd  both  be  drowned,  as  I 
did  n't  know  much  about  sailing  and  Hegan 
was  n't  a  whole  lot  better  at  it.  The  gale  got  us 
off  Indian  Head,  and  we  were  nearh-  swamped. 
Our  bit  of  sail  went,  and,  ne.xt  thing  we  knew, 
we  were  drifting  up  the  ri\er.  After  a  while  she 
ran  on  a  sand-bank  and  the  waves  came  right 
across  her  deck.  We  tried  to  get  hold  of  the 
bag.  but  it  had  slipped  down  where  we  could  n't 
reach  it.  We  were  fairly  scared  by  that  time, 
and  so  we  left  it  and  swam  ashore,  somehow, 
meaning  to  go  back  next  mornin'.  But  we  did 
n't,  because  that  same  night  the  cops  nabbed  us 
both  for  the  old  burglary  affair.  I  got  three 
years  and  so  did  Hegan.  Soon  as  I  was  out,  I 
beat  it  back  here  to  get  the  money;  but  young 
Jack  Holden  was  running  the  sloop,  and  I  could 
n't  find  a  chance.  Then  Hegan  showed  up,  and 
we  went  after  it  together." 

"I  see,"  said  the  chief.  "That  accounts  for 
the  yarns  about  folks  prowling  around  on  the 
sloop  at  night." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  declared 
the  prisoner. 

"Now,  White,   it  's  no  use  your  denying  it. 
There  was  n't  an\'body  but  you  and  Hegap  who     <■ 
had  reason  to  attack  those  lads  in  that  cabin." 

White  shook  his  head,  however,  and  would  not 
further  commit  himself. 

"Here,  Wilson,"  the  chief  added,  turning  to  a 
policeman  who  had  accompanied  him,  "take  this 
man  to  the  station  and  lock  him  lip.  Now  for 
the  other  fellow." 

Hegan  was  still  full  of  fight  when  brought  on 
deck,  but  he  quieted  down  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
game  was  hopelessly  up. 
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"Well.  Hcgan,"  the  chief  began,  "you  soon  got 
into  trnuljle  again  after  IjoiiiR  relcasctl,  did  n't 
youi*  White  tuld  us  all  alxiut  it.  Yoii  're  both 
going  to  Ixr  the  guests  of  the  Ciovernnient  for 
some  little  time.  There  's  one  thing  I  want  you 
to  tell  me,  though.  Was  it  you  or  your  |jal  who 
used  to  sneak  down  on  to  the  sloop  nights  while 
she  was  lying  at  the  wharf.''" 

"If  it  had  been  me,"  replied  Hegan,  scornfully, 
"you  iK't  we  would  n't  ha'  t>een  in  this  fix  now. 
I  'd  have  got  the  money  and  Ix'vn  off.  Whitey's 
•ifraid  of  his  own  shadow." 

II.VLF  an  hour  after  Hegan  had  followe<l  his  con- 
federate from  the  schfMmer  to  jail.  Jack  w:is  lying 
in  bed.  joking  with  the  doctor  who  was  bandaging 
his  wound,  the  (win  in  which  was  much  easier 
now  that  it  h.id  U-cn  pro|)erly  dressed. 

"How  .iImhU  ihe  ferry.'"  the  lad  aske<l.  "Can't 
I  get  up  to-morrow  morning.'" 

"So,"  replietl  the  man  of  mcflicine,  firmly. 
"You  'II  iiave  to  stay  put  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
days.  Fortunately,  it  's  only  a  slight  wound, 
but  you  must  give  it  a  chance  to  heal.  You  'II 
Ik;  all  right  in  a  week,  an>-way.  Now  promise 
me  you  won't  tr>'  to  stand  on  that  game  leg  till 
Tuc-s<lay  morning." 

".Ml  right,  if  you  insist,"  replied  Jack.  "Hello, 
l)a<l.  is  that  you?"  he  addwl.  raising  his  voice,  as 
the  strift  door  opene<i.  He  had  not  seen  his 
f.ither  since  returning  from  the  astonishing  trip 
in  the  Sea-lMrk,  for  Mr.  Holden  had  gone  t)lT  on 
his  usu.il  Sunday  walk. 

I'antingly,  .Mr.  Holden  hurried  up  the  stairs. 

"What  's  wrong  with  you.  boy?"  he  asked,  as 
he  entered  the  room.  "I  've  just  heard  outside 
that  you  've  Int-n  shot." 

"It  's  only  a  scratch."  replied  Jack.  "The 
(liK-tor  s;iys  I  '11  probably  lie  able  to  get  up  to- 
morrow." 

"Tuesday,"  the  kinrlly  old  doctor  corrected, 
trying  to  lcx)k  severe  and  making  a  conijilete 
failure  of  it.  "If  you  get  out  of  iK-d  to-morrow, 
I  'II  chloroform  you  and  amputate  lx>th  legs. 
Don't  worr>'  aliout  him,  Mr.  Holden.  He  'II  be 
;rfl  right.  Healthy  flesh  like  his  soon  heals,  but 
I  want  to  give  it  a  fair  start.  Gi>c«\  morning.  Jack. 
/  Tues<lay,  mind!     fiood   morning.   Mr.   Hf)lden." 

Mr.  Holden  lookefl  white  as  he  s;it  on  the  e<lgc 
of  his  son's  tK-<l,  for  he  was  not  yet  over  the  shock 
of  the  news. 

"Tell  me  alK)ut  it,  Jack,"  he  .s-iid. 

Jack  smilefl. 

"I  will  in  a  minute.  Dad,"  he  replied.  "But  I 
have  a  little  surprise  for  you  first.  You  remem- 
Ikt  the  night  when  you  were  robliod  of  that 
money?"  Jack  thrust  his  hand  Iwneath  his  pillow, 
and  felt  a  canvas  bag  that  lay  concealed  there. 


"Certainly,  Jack,"  .Mr.  Holden  answered, 
constrainedly. 

"Did  >-ou  ever  have  any  hope  of  getting  it  Iwck? 

.Mr.  Holden  sh(Mik  his  head  slowly.  "Not 
after  the  first  few  days,"  he  s-iid,  with  a  glum 
expression.  , 

"You  'd  lie  tickled  to  death,  then,  if  it  turne<l 
up  now?" 

"Don't  talk  foolishly,  lad,"  the  man  replie<l. 
"Such  things  don't  hap|>cn." 

"But  if  it  did,  D.id?     What  would  you  do?" 

Mr.  Holden  woiiltl  have  preferrwl  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  iKiinful  matter,  but.  to  humor  his  son. 
he  reste<l  his  chin  on  his  hands  and  thought  for  a 
while. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  length,  a  twinkle  coming 
into  his  eyes.  "I  'd  ask  you  to  let  me  put  your 
silvage  money  with  it,  and — " 

"Silvage  mone>?  I  'm  afraid  Mr.  Barker 
does  n't  mean  to  pay  a  cent  of  that."  the  l>oy 
declared.  "He  ought  to,  according  to  the  law. 
but  the  law  does  n't  se«-n\  to  amount  to  much." 

The  twinkle  was  still  there  in  .Mr.  Holden's 
eyes. 

"That  's  where  you  're  wrong,  boy,"  he  said 
"The  law  does  amount  to  a  great  deal.  I  met 
Lawyer  Merrill  this  morning,  and  he  's  just  told 
me  something  you  '11  be  gl.id  to  hear." 

".\boul  the  -the  salvage?" 

Mr.  Holdi'ii  ncxlded. 

"What  did  he  say?"     Jack  askitl  eagerly. 

"That  .Mr.  Barker  has  decidi'd  to  (wy  the  whole 
amount  rather  than  go  to  court,"  announced  the 
boy's  father,  triumphantly. 

Jack  stared,  for  that  was  the  last  thing  he  had 
expected.  Then  he  l)egan  to  laugh,  for  he  still 
had  his  own  good  news  to  tell. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Holden  went  on,  "he  's  going  to 
hand  the  check  o\cr  next  week,  ^'este^day  w;»s 
the  last  day  Mr.  Merrill  gave  him  l>efore  taking 
the  matter  to  court,  and.  .is  Mr.  Barker  kn-'w  he 
would  have  to  pay  in  the  long  run.  he  went  round 
to  the  lawyer's  house  last  night  and  tricfl  to  make 
a  dicker.  But  Mr.  Merrill  held  out  until  he  got 
a  promi.se  that  the  whole  amount  would  be  paid." 

"Really?"  e.xclaimitl  Jack.  "That  's  fine! 
We  '11  l)e  as  rich  ;is — as  anything,  won't  we?" 

"Well,  you  will,  son." 

".\nfl  so  will  you !  F  mean — "  Jack  pulletl 
hims<>lf  up  and  made  a  new  start.  "You  were 
saying  that  if  you  got  back  the  money  that  was 
stolen  you  'd  put  the  salvage  money  with  it, 
were  n't  you?     And  then  what?" 

"Why,  in  that  case —  But  why  talk  alxjut  it. 
Jack?  That  sort  of  a  miracle  is  n't  likely  to 
happen." 

"But — but  suppose  it  did,"  Jack  insisted. 
"Suppose  it  had!" 
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Mr.  Holden  shook  his  head,  smiling  sadly. 
"Then  i  think  I  'd  go  back  into  business  again, 
son,"  he  answered. 

"How?"  the  boy  asked  eagerly,  rising  on  his 
elbow. 

"I  'd  go  into  partnership  with  Garnett  and 
Sayer.  Mr.  Garnett  told  me  only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  that  he  'd  be  willing  to  let  me  buy 


"When  those  two  men  go  to  prison  for  the 
theft,  and  they  are  going,"  he  concluded,  "your 
name  will  be  cleared  completely,  Dad,  won't  it?" 

".•\ye."  replied  Mr.  Holden.  "Even  Barker 
won't  be  able  to  insinuate  things  then." 

There  came  a  rap  at  the  street  door,  and  George 
and  Rodney  came  hurrying  up  the  stairs.  "Well, 
they  have  n't  spoilt  your  beauty,  anyway!"  ex- 


'HAVE  YOr  EVIiK  SEEN  THIS  BEFORE?'  HE  .^SKED" 


a  small  interest  for  tiftecn  hundred  dollars. 
But  he  might  as  well  ha\e  said  fifteen  thousand." 

Jack's  fingers  tightened  on  the  canvas  bag 
underneath  the  pillow,  and  he  drew  it  slowly 
forth. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  this  before?"  he  asked, 
holding  out  the  long  missing  article  in  question. 

"Why,  Jack!"  Mr.  Holden  looked  from  the 
bag  to  his  son's  merry  face.  "Where  did  that 
come  from?" 

"Open  it,  Dad!" 

With  trembling  fingers,  !\Ir.  Holden  obeyed, 
and  his  gaze  fell  on  the  contents. 

"There  's  none  missing,"  said  the  boy,  unable 
to  keep  up  the  game  any  longer.  "And  it  was  on 
my  sloop  all  the  time!" 

"I — I  don't  understand!"  gasped  Mr.  Holden. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  laughed  Jack.  "It 
kept  us  all  guessing  for  a  long  while."  And  then 
he  explained  everything,  while  his  father,  the 
precious  liag  of  money  on  his  knees,  listened. 


claimed  George.  "I  was  afraid  \'ou  'd  got  your 
nose  shot  off  or  something.     How  's  your  leg?" 

"Nothing  much  wrong,"  replied  Jack.  "I  'II 
be  on  board  again  by  Tuesday,  but  I  '\e  got  to 
stop  in  bed  till  then." 

"You  'd  better  let  George  and  me  run  the  ferry 
for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Rodney.  "You  see  if  we 
don't  do  a  roaring  business  to-morrow!  The 
story  's  got  all  over  the  place  by  now,  and  half 
the  town  has  been  down  to  look  at  the  bullet- 
holes  on  the  sloop.  Everybody  will  want  to  run 
across  in  the  Sea-Lark  to-morrow." 

"Go  to  it,"  replied  Jack.     "That  's  fine!" 

Mr.  Holden,  bearing  his  miraculously  restored 
money,  slipped  from  the  room,  and  the  visitors 
perched  themselves  on  Jack's  bed,  and  George, 
frankly  disgusted  at  having  missed  the  adventure, 
insisted  on  hearing  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
it.  Jack  acted  as  chief  historian,  and  Rodney 
saw  to  it  that  he  left  nothing  out.  and  when  they 
had  ended  George  shook  his  head  regretfully. 
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"Just  my  luck  to  Rct  left  out  of  it!"  he  said. 
"But  I  supiKJso  that  if  I  "d  Ixvn  along,  those 
thuRs  would  n't  have  tried  anvthini;." 

"\'nu  hate  yourself,  don't  ynu.'"  l.iuKlie«l 
Rodney. 

"Well,  with  three  of  us  instead  of  two^" 

■■(  leorRe  is  rijjht."  siiid  Jack.  "They  would  n't 
have  faci'd  such  odds,  I  gut's.s." 

"Would  n't  they.'"  demanded  RtKlney.  "They 
went  out  to  get  that  money  Iwck,  and  they  'd 
have  nian.iK<'d  it  winiehow.  .Maylx'  they  'd 
have  .iclifl  worse  than  they  difl.  By  the  way, 
D.id  and  the  rest  of  them  s;iid  I  was  to  tell  you 
how  sorry  ihey  arc.  you  know,  and  -and  all  thai. 
.\nd  Dad  tuld  nie  this  niorninR  th.il  if  you  want  a 
place  in  his  ortice,  when  you  get  through  .s<-hcK)l, 
yr)u  can  have  it.  Wish  you  'd  take  it,  IxKrause 
I  'd  have  a  chance  of  seeing  you  now  and  then." 

"That  's  mighty  kind  of  him,"  answered  Jack, 
gr.itefully,  "and  I  guess  I  'd  love  to  tr>'  it.  1 
wish  you  "d  thank  him  for  me,  Ri«l.  I  'II  -sec  him 
myself  .IS  soon  as  the  (l<K-|or  lets  me  out,  but  I  'd 
like  him  to  know  that  I  appreciate  his — his  offer." 

".\ll  right.  Captain.  I  've  got  to  heat  it  now. 
I  'II  be  in  again  to-mi>rrow  to  see  how  you  're 
getting  along.  Don't  worry  alwut  the  ferr>'. 
(a-orge  and  I  will  keep  it  moving  all  right!" 

When  the  lx»ys  had  gone,  Mr.  Ilolden  came 
back,  and  Jack,  who  had  l)c-en  doing  some  think- 
ing in  the  me.mwhile,  greelwl  him  with  a  c|ueslion. 
"Dad."  he  asked,  "how  much  is  twelve  and  live?" 

"Why.  seventeen!  Or  it  was  when  I  went  to 
s«ho<)|."  Mr.  Ilolden  was  in  high  spirits  and 
l,iughe<l  enjoyably  at  his  Utile  juke.  "Why, 
.son.''" 

"Well,  I  w.is  tluMking,  D.id.  II  you  lake  iliil 
fi\e  hundred  and  put  il  with  the  twel\c    -" 


"I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to.  Jack.  Maybe  it 
WDuld  he  safer  for  you  to  put  your  money  in  the 
b.mk — " 

"Nonst-nse!  Of  course  you  're  going  to  take 
il!  ( ii-e.  |iM)k  at  all  the  money  you  've  s|K*nt  on 
me!" 

"Well.  I  'd  jviy  it  back  gradually,  son,  and — " 

"Don't  want  il!  Besides,  as  I  figure  il,  you 
won't  ni-cfl  all  of  it  anyway,  will  you.''" 

"Why,  no,  only  three  hundri-d,  or  mayl)e 
thret'-lifty." 

"(ireat!  Thai  '11  leave  a  hundri-d  and  fifty, 
then.     .-Xnd  I  know  a  bully  wa>  in  spend  that!" 

"To  s|M-nd  it.'"  asked  his  father,  dubiously. 
"Don't  you  think  that  maybe  you  'd  better — er — 
save  it,  son.'" 

"I  did  n't  mean  spend,  exactly:  I  meant  invest. 
\'ou  set.  Dad,  the  ferry  has  done  pretty  well  this 
summer,  and  I  guess  it  'II  do  even  better  next 
year,  because  there  are  nwre  folks  coming  here 
ever>'  sea.son.  RikI's  father  has  olTerefl  me  a  job 
when  I  'in  through  sch(M)l.  and  I  think  I  'd  like  tu 
accept  it,  but  he  probably  won't  want  me  until 
fall,  and  so  I  might  as  well  keep  on  with  the  ferr>'. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"Wh> — why,  yes.  ^^lu  've  made  quite  a  lot 
of  money  with  it." 

"Yes.  .And  even  if  I  was  n't  here  all  summer, 
(icorgc  could  run  it  for  me  and  I  'd  still  make  on 
it.  But  what  the  Sca-lMrk  neetis.  Dad,  is  an 
engine.  Just  a  two-cylinder  motor  that  '11  kick 
her  back  and  forth,  wind  or  no  wind.  .\nd  I 
know  where  I  can  get  a  perfectly  good  second- 
liaiul  one  fur  .i  hundred  .mil  lweniy-ri\e;  inavb- 
less.  So  that  's  where  the  rest  of  thai  s;ilv;ig  • 
money  is  going.  D.nl.  I  'm  going  to  iinesi  il  in 
llolden's  l-"err\ . 


illl.    ICNI) 


OCTOBER 

By   PERCY   \V.    RKYNOLDS 

October  in  the  mountains  with  her  magic  wand  aswinging, 
.And  turning  as  it  touches  every  leaf  to  red  or  gold! 

The  month  a  fellow  wf>nders  what  it  is  that  starts  him  singing, 
Wh.il  il  is  thai  sends  him  hiking  up  the  trails  he  loved  of  old! 

October  in  the  ozone  that  s<-ts  the  blood  a  running, 

;\nd  puis  the  i)ep  and  ginger  in  his  lone  and  weary  heart! 

The  signal  of  the  sea.son  for  a  man  to  go  a-gunning. 

Claim  his  hunter's  license,  call  his  dog  and  make  a  start. 

OctolM>r  in  the  frigrance  of  hemlock,  jiine  and  bracken. 

In  the  sound  of  crisp  leaves  cnickling,  of  rushing  crystal  streams, 
(VioU'r.  cjilling,  calling,  and  his  steps  can  never  slacken 

When  full  of  hope  he  ventures  in  her  wonderland  of  dream-.! 


FRANK  LUKE— BALLOON  ACE 


By   HARRY   STARKEY   ALDRICH 

Formerlv  Flight  Commander  with  the  1st  Aero  Squadron,  A.  E.  F. 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Frank  Luke, 
Jr.,  of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  credited  with  haxing 
been  the  greatest  balloon  "strafer"  of  the  war, 
his  name  and  deeds  seem  to  be  comparati\'ely 
little  known.  Moreover,  he  ranked  second  among 
the  American  aces  on  November  ii,  191 8,  Cap- 
tain Eddie  Rickenbacker  leading  him  by  seven 
aerial  victories.  The  general  ignorance  on  this 
point  may  be  due  t6  the  fact  that  Luke  made  his 
record  in  nineteen  days,  and  that  it  was  so  mar- 
velous that  those  who  heard  did  not  believe  it. 
They  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  that. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Frank  Luke  was  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1917  when  he  was  at  Rock- 
well Field,  California.  We  were  flying  cadets 
then  and  in  the  same  instruction  class.  He  was 
nineteen  years  old,  of  medium  height,  slight,  with 
very  blue  eyes  and  very  blond  hair.  When  he 
became  excited  he  talked  exceedingly  fast,  and  he 
was  the  sort  who  is  never  still.  In  all  the  camp 
escapades,  Luke  was  sure  to  be  found  playing  a 
\'ery  active  part. 

Later,  our  class  was  included  in  the  group  of 
fliers  who  left  the  field  for  New  York  in  February, 
iqi8.  At  that  port  we  boarded  the  giant  trans- 
j-iort  U.  S.  S.  Leviathan,  formerly  the  German 
liner  Vateiiami.  Arriving  in  France  by  way  of 
England,  our  party  was  ordered  to  Issoudun,  fifty 
miles  south  of  Tours. 

Not  far  from  this  small  city  of  Issoudun  was 
located  the  Third  Aviation  Instruction  Center, 
the  largest  American  aviation  school  in  France. 
This  center  consisted  of  eight  fields.  Elementary 
living  was  taught  at  the  first  field,  a  little  more 
advanced  work  at  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
eighth,  where  battle  tactics  w'ere  taught. 

Up  to  the  time  we  reached  Field  Eight  in  the 
course  of  our  flying  instruction,  nothing  stands 
out  particularly  in  my  memory  regarding  Luke. 
At  Eight,  each  man  was  provided  with  a  Nieuport 
scout-plane.  Ever>-  day  the  class  was  divided 
into  groups  of  two  and  sent  up  to  practise  battle 
manoeuvers.  The  dummy  machine-guns  on  our 
planes  took  pictures  instead  of  firing  bullets. 
When  each  group's  films  were  developed  after  the 
"battle,"  the  number  of  effective  shots  one  fired 
at  the  other  were  quickly  determined. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  when  Luke's 
name  and  mine  were  listed  together  and  we  flew 
up  over  our  appointed  section  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  do  battle.  That  we  in  the  class  real- 
ized that  Luke  was  a  bit  reckless  is  putting  it 
mildly.     I  was  still  peacefully  climbing  for  alti- 


tude when  this  fact  was  abruptly  recalled.  Luke 
was  heading  straight  for  me.  Just  as  I  pulled  up 
to  avoid  colliding,  he  executed  a  perfect  renverse- 
ment  to  get  in  position  behind  me.  My  plane 
passed  under  him  as  he  dropped  to  straighten  out. 
His  right  wing  nipped  my  left  ever  so  slightly. 
Another  inch,  and  we  should  have  flown  our  last 
flight.  My  ship  was  still  wobbling  from  the 
effects  of  his  propeller  wash  when  he  made  an- 
other terrific  dive  at  me.  For  the  remainder  of 
that  period  I  contented  myself  with  avoiding 
what  I  considered  a  series  of  collisions.  That  in 
itself  was  "battle"  practice  enough. 

He  landed  just  before  me  and  approached  my 
ship  as  I  was  wrathfuUy  climbing  out. 

"You  are  n't  peeved  at  me,  are  you?"  he  asked, 
innocently  enough. 

"Well,  I  can  get  over  it,"  I  answered,  "if  you 
can  remember  that  I  earnestly  desire  to  live  long 
enough  to  get  to  the  front,  in  case  we  have 
to  fly  together  to-morrow."  Which  was  mild 
enough,  considering  the  jangled  state  of  my 
nerves.  His  films,  when  developed,  showed  that 
he  had  scored  se\'eral  deadly  shots  on  vital  parts 
■  of  my  anatomy. 

I  never  did  fly  with  him  again,  but  several  oth- 
ers who  did  made  no  eftort  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  thev'  were  on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion when  thev  landed.  I  knew  just  how  thev 
felt! 

The  next  time  I  saw  Luke,  after  leaving  Eight, 
was  during  the  first  week  in  July.  He  had  just 
"ferried"  a  new  plane  to  the  observation  squad- 
ron I  had  joined  two  weeks  before,  stationed  at 
that  time  at  the  Saints  aerodrome  behind  the 
Chateau-Thierry  front.  He  was  d>ing  by  inches 
to  join  a  squadron  at  the  front  and  chafing  under 
the  tameness  of  a  "ferry-pilot's"  duties — mainly 
that  of  flying  new  planes  to  squadrons  at  the 
sector  of  the  front  that  needed  them  to  replace 
those  lost  or  damaged. 

Just  a  month  later,  under  more  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, we  met  unexpectedly  on  the  aero- 
drome between  Rocourt  and  Coincy  north  of 
Chateau-Thierr^'.  Until  recently  this  field  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  was  re- 
puted to  have  been  occupied  by  Richthofen  and 
his  flying  circus. 

That  day  a  very  important  photographic  mis- 
sion six  or  seven  miles  into  Hun  territory  had  been 
assigned  to  an  observer  in  my  squadron  and  my- 
self. \\"e  left  the  field  rather  late  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  several  protecting  planes — 
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six,  I  Ix-lk'vc — frnm  the  isl  I'ursiiil  (iroiip  sta- 
tioned there  with  the  ist  OI)scrvation  Group,  to 
which  my  s(|uadron  lielunged. 

(Jnce  tiver  tho  nl)je<-tive,  forgetting  to  signal 
our  intention,  we  dive«l  through  some  low-hanging 
clouds  in  order  lo  get  the  Ix-st  |H>ssil)le  photo- 
gniphs.  The  pursuit  planes  lost  sight  of  us.  for 
whii  li  I  alone  was  ti>  blame.  Almost  at  once  sev- 
eral gaudily  iKiintiil  l'"okkers  attacked  us.  By 
the  skin  of  our  teeth  and  the  timely  aid  of  our 
protecting  plani-s,  who  were  by  that  time  diving 
to  the  rescue,  wc  cscajjed  from  the  rain  of  bullets, 
limping  home  with  a  badly  damaged  motor  and 
controls.  .'■\s  I  was  walking  toward  heachjuarters 
to  turn  in  my  re|x>rt,  a  pursuit  plane  landtil 
near  by.  The  pilot  jum|>ed  out,  atui,  running 
up,  called  out.  "We  sure  owe  you  an  a|Kiliigy  for 
falling  down  that  wayonour  protection,  old  man!" 
I  rcplie<l  that  it  was  entirely  my  own  f.iult. 
Then  I  s;iw  that  the  other  flier  was  Frank  l.uke. 
And  that  is  a  goixl  illustration  of  the  sort  of  chap 
he  was. 

He  said  that  he  had  recently  joined  the  27th 
Aero  Squadron  in  the  1st  Pursuit  Group.  We 
exchanged  news  of  some  of  our  Issoudun  friends 
and  then  he  left  to  taxi  his  ship  to  his  hangar,  far 
across  the  field. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

It  was  at  this  same  aercKlrome  that  Luke  and 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Wehrner  liegan  the  friendship 
that  later  was  to  play  so  impiortant  a  part  in  the 
fate  of  each.  Here,  too.  were  heard  the  first 
rumors  of  Luke's  tendency  to  disregard  the  or- 
ders of  his  sujierior  oflicers. 

The  first  week  in  September  found  the  1st  Pur- 
-iiit  and  the  1st  Observation  Groups  behind  the 
\'er<lun-Toul  sector  prei^'iring  for  the  St.  Mihiel 
drive.  This  lime  each  occupic-d  aercnlromes 
widely  separatetl.  Later,  however,  this  ditl  not 
prevent  news  of  Luke's  feats  reaching  our  Group 
almost  every  day.  On  September  1  ith  we  heard 
that  he  had  shot  down  a  balloon  the  day  before. 
It  was  his  first  ofhcially  confirmcti  victory. 

In  all  the  air  services.  German  as  well  as  Allied, 
each  enemy  aircraft  shot  down,  whether  it  was  a 
one-,  two-,  or  threc-seater  plane,  or  a  balloon, 
counted  as  one  victory.  .'\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  pilots  would  rather  shiM)t  down  two  planes 
than  one  balloon,  or  "drachen,"  as  the  Germans 
called  them.  One's  first  thought  is  that  these 
great,  swaying,  clumsy  bags  of  gas  should  be  easy 
to  puncture  and  set  afire  with  a  few  incendiary 
bullets.  This,  however,  is  not  so.  One  of  the 
reasons  balloon  strafing  is  s<i  dangerous  is  that 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  them  fairly  bristles 
wfth  machine-guns  and  anti-aircraft  gims  or 
".\rchies."  When  a  plane  is  seen  approaching  to 
attack,  some  of  these-  guns  tire  directly  at  it  while 


the  remainder  place  a  dense  barrage  alxnil  and 
above  the  balUxjn.  In  addition,  small  incendiary 
bombs  called  "flaming  onions"  are  fired.  These 
scatter  burning  fragments  which  instantly  ignite 
any  inflammable  material  they  hit. 

In  attacking  a  balloon,  a  pilot  tries  to  swoop 
down  as  unexinrtwlly  a.s  jKissible.  Firing  a  well- 
placeil  round  of  fire  at  it.  he  will  zoom  up  and  lly 
out  of  the  hail  of  fire  as  quickly  as  he  ain.  More 
often  than  not.  an  incendiary  bullet  passes 
through  a  gas-bag  with  such  great  sjieed  that  it 
fails  to  fire  the  gas.  If  it  does  ignite  the  gas,  care 
must  be  taken  to  get  out  of  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity in  order  not  to  be  caught  in  the  explosion  that 
ft)llows.  Then  all  is  well  with  the  flier — if  the 
missiles  from  the  machine-guns  and  the  /Xrchies, 
or  the  flaming  onions,  do  not  hit  him!  If  the 
bullets  fire<l  at  the  bag  have  missed  it  or  have 
pierce«l  it  without  effect,  he  will  do  the  sensible 
thing  and  fly  away  and  live  to  attack  another 
day.  Only  a  pilot  coiltemplating  suicide,  or  one 
like  Luke,  would  make  another  try  then.  An- 
other very  dangerous  thing  about  this  sort  of  work 
is  that  ball(X)ns  are  usually  stationed  about  two 
miles  within  their  own  lines  and  two  thousand 
feet  high.  Should  the  pilot  attacking  have  his 
motor  hit  and  put  out  of  commission,  he  would 
not  be  high  enough  up  to  volplane  back  the  two 
miles  to  his  lines.  .\  plane  at  only  two  thousand 
feet  is  not  a  very'  difficult  thing  for  trained  gun- 
ners to  hit. 

It  was  while  Luke  was  giving  chase  to  three 
enemy  planes  just  within  our  lines  that  he  decided 
to  make  a  try  for  his  first  drachen.  I'nablc  to 
overtake  the  planes,  he  gave  up  the  chase  three 
miles  from  his  own  lines.  .As  he  turned  for  home 
he  spiwl  a  drachen  swinging  slowly  at  its  cable  a 
mile  ahead  and  far  l>elow  him.  lie  dived  at  it, 
taking  the  gunners  in  charge  of  its  protection  by 
surprise.  I  lis  first  attack  had  no  apparent  effect. 
Immediately  turning,  he  dived  again.  By  this 
lime  the  gunners,  who  were  thoroughly  aroused, 
had  directed  a  murderous  fire  about  the  bag  while 
the  crew  hastily  U-gan  to  lower  it.  Miraculously 
liassing  through  the  barrage  tmhiirt,  Luke  aimed 
another  burst;  still  no  effect.  .Mthough  the 
crew  had  by  that  lime  lowerwl  the  balloon  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  ground,  he  at- 
tacked a  third  time.  Zooming  up.  still  unharmed, 
he  found  that  both  his  guns  had  jammed.  The 
drachen  appeared  to  Ix-  undamaged,  but  it  must 
have  lx;en  leaking  badly  from  the  inany  holes  in 
it.  Determined  to  do  or  die.  and  scorning  the 
deluge  of  shells  and  bullets  fron»  the  ground,  Luke 
made  a  turn  or  two  and  succeeded  in  fixing  one 
gun.  .'Miout  to  make  a  final  attempt,  he  saw  the 
Ktgging  bag  explcxle  with  a  blinding  flash.  The 
third    attempt    had    completed    the   destruction. 
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which  was  quickly  confirmed  by  American  bal- 
loon observers. 

Only  a  man  absolutely  devoid  of  fear  could 
have  undertaken  such  a  feat.  Besides  Luke, 
there  was  but  one  other  of  the  many  pilots  I 
knew  in  the  American  Air  Service  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  such  a  man.  That  man  was 
Quentin  Roosevelt. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  St.  Mihic-l  drive,  Sep- 
tember 12,  Luke  reijorted  downing  two  enemy 
planes,  and  the  next  day  one  more.  These  three 
victories  were  not  confirmed.  Any  \-ictory  re- 
ported by  a  pilot  which  is  not  later  confirmed,  is 
not  accepted  as  official.  This  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  man's  word  is  doubted.  But 
it  is  in  order  to  make  the  records  as  reliable  as 
possible  that  a  reported  victory  is  not  recorded  as 
official  unless  confirmed  by  spectators  other  than 
the  pilot  making  such  a  report. 

Luke  got  his  second  balloon  a  little  west  of 
Conflans  on  September  14  after  trying  fi\e  times. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  di\ed  low  and  turned 
his  two  guns  upon  the  winch  crew  on  the  ground, 
who  fled  for  cover.  Later,  this  victory  was  con- 
firmed by  French  balloon  obser\-ers. 

That  same  afternoon,  he  sighted  two  drachen 
between  Etain  and  Conflans.  Having  previ- 
ously received  permission,  he  dropped  out  of  the 
patrol  formation,  in  which  he  was  flying,  to  at- 
tack them.  At  his  first  burst,  the  nearest  fell  in 
flames.  While  manceuvering  for  a  dive  on  the 
second,  he  was  attacked  by  several  Fokkers. 
Almost  caught  in  a  trap,  he  whirled  about,  twist- 
ing and  dodging,  and  finally  escaped  with  his  ship 
riddled  with  holes.  Feeling  that  he  had  been 
cheated  out  of  his  second  drachen,  he  twice  dived 
and  fired  on  German  soldiers  on  the  way  back  to 
his  own  lines.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  his 
aerodrome,  he  landed  in  a  field  near  an  American 
balloon  station  and  requested  confirmation  of  his 
victory,  which  was  given.  This  he  turned  in  at 
his  aerodrome  that  night  with  his  report. 

The  following  day  he  attacked  and  brought 
down  his  fourth  drachen.  The  shells  and  flaming 
onions  rained  about  him,  but  he  got  away  with- 
out a  scratch.  In  the  fast-failing  light  he  became 
lost,  and,  landing,  spent  the  night  in  a  convenient 
wheat-field. 

From  this  time  on  Luke  gave  his  superior  offi- 
cers a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  worry.  He  began 
to  attack  balloons  without  even  the  pretense  of 
caution.  Often  he  was  gone  the  entire  day,  his 
squadron  commander  knowing  nothing  of  his 
whereabouts;  often  he  did  not  return  to  his  aero- 
drome at  night,  but  spent  it  at  an  American  bal- 
loon station  or  alone  in  a  field.  Each  time  he 
returned  he  was  preceded  by  confirmations  of  one 
or  two  victories,  telephoned  in  by  various  balloon 


companies.  For  this  reason,  Luke  usually  es- 
caped punishment.  Few  squadron  commanders 
could  punish  a  flier,  no  matter  how  insubordinate, 
who  returns  with  one  or  more  drachen  to  his 
credit  and  thereby  adds  to  the  glory  of  his  squad- 
ron. The  27th  Aero  Squadron  was  proud  of  its 
fearless  young  pilot.  What  squadron  would 
not  be? 

Luke  became  well  known  to  the  French  and 
American  balloon  companies  statitmed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verdun  and  Pont-a-Mou.sson,  and,  no 
doubt,  only  too  well  to  those  on  the  German  side 
of  the  line.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  former,  who  were  delighted  when 
they  saw  him  glide  down  and  land  near  by,  pre- 
paratory to  spending  the  night  with  them. 

Belonging  to  the  27th  was  a  pilot  who  had  be- 
come Luke's  best  friend.  This  was  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Wehrner  of  New  York  City,  a  boy  of  about 
twent>'.  He  was  an  excellent  pilot  and  had  sev- 
eral victories  to  his  credit.  Two  young  men 
more  unlike  could  not  be  found.  Wehrner  was  as 
calm  as  Luke  was  excitable.  He  had  little  to  say 
at  any  time,  and  nothing  regarding  his  victories. 
All  that  was  ever  learned  about  them  was  the 
meager  information  contained  in  his  curt  reports. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  friend,  and  when  the  latter 
began  to  go  out  on  his  lone  drachen-strafing  mis- 
sions he  determined  to  accompany  him.  While 
.Luke  attacked,  Wehrner  flew  high  above  him, 
ready  to  fight  off  any  enemy  planes  that  might 
be  quickly  sent  up  to  save  the  threatened  bal- 
loons. Twice  Wehrner  sa\'ed  the  life  of  his  pal, 
who  gave  him  full  credit  for  it  when,  on  return- 
ing, he  related  the  circumstances  to  his  squadron 
mates. 

Luke's  favorite  time  for  doing  his  dangerous 
work  was  at  dusk,  just  after  the  sun  had  rolled 
down  below  the  sky-line  and  the  shadows  on  the 
ground  had  begun  to  turn  gray  and  indefinite. 
At  about  this  time  pilots  turn  their  ships  toward 
home,  so  that  they  may  land  before  darkness  sets 
in  about  them,  and  even  the  front  lines  take  on  a 
peaceful  look,  unless  they  are  in  a  very  active 
sector. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  the  day  on  September  16 
that  he  shot  down  two  more  drachen,  in  spite  of 
the  unusual  alertness  of  the  enemy,  who  fired  furi- 
ously at  the  attacking  plane.  In  his  report  of 
this,  Luke  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  first  bal- 
loon fell  on  its  observer,  who  had  jumped  in  his 
parachute,  and  that  the  other  fell  on  its  own 
winch,  setting  it  afire.  According  to  Captain 
Eddie  Rickenbacker's  account  of  this  exploit, 
Luke,  before  setting  out,  pointed  out  the  two 
drachen  to  several  pilots  of  his  Group  who  were 
standing  on  the  field  in  front  of  their  hangars. 

"You  will  see  that  one  over  there  go  up  in 
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flames  at  7:15  and  that  other  one  at  7:19."  he  is 
reported  to  have  said.  As  des<ril)c<i  alx)ve,  they 
went  down  tlaniinf;.  each  exactly  on  the  minute 
pri'fliitfd.  Rickcnliarker  describes  this  as  a 
"i\  |iiral  Luke  c\i)e<liti(>n." 

It  has  Ikimi  s.iiel  by  some  who  knew  him  at  this 
titm-  lliat  Luke  was  rather  IxKistfiil  of  his  prowi-ss 
in  the  air.  I  can  only  say  of  this,  that  I  s;iw  him 
every  day  for  many  months,  hut  never  noticed  in 
him  a  tcndenn.-  to  l>e  boastful  in  any  way;  and  I 


three  more  Fokkers.  When  W'ehrner  saw  Luke 
make  for  the  st-cond  bag,  he  knew  that  his  friend 
had  not  seen  these  three.  He  was  n'ad  now  that 
he  had  insisted  upon  coming.  .\t  any  cost  he 
wiMild  prevent  them  from  reaching  Luke  until 
the  sei'oiid  drachen  li.id  fallen.  C'limbinK  a  little 
for  altitude,  he  placed  hims<-lf  betwi-en  Luke  and 
the  on-rushing  enemy  in  time  to  receive  their 
combinefl  attack.  By  this  time  the  two  remain- 
inR  dr;ichen  were  l>eine  rapidly  lowcre<l  by  their 
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do  not  l)elieve  that  he  became  so  later,  even  at 
the  helphi  of  his  f.inic. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  18  Luke 
s<'t  out  to  destroy  two  drachcn  located  a  few 
miles  south  of  Contlans.  W'ehrner  accompanied 
him.  .As  they  crossed  the  lines  they  saw  that  a 
third  balloon  had  been  raised  to  the  east  of  the 
others.  .Xfter  their  accustomed  manner,  Luke 
dived  for  his  attack  on  this  nearest  drachen  and 
Ills  pal  climbed  above  him  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
the  enemy.  The  first  dive  was  unsuccessful.  .\t 
the  second,  the  great  bag  fell  a  ball  of  lire,  not 
tive  minutes  from  the  time  its  crew  had  rais<fl  it 
into  the  air.  Before  starting  a  dive  on  his  next 
victim,  Luke  quickly  scanned  the  sky  and  made 
out.  approaching  from  the  west,  five  or  six  Fok- 
kers. He  decided  to  down  one  more  drachen  be- 
fore hurrying  home,  with  W'ehrner's  plane  protect- 
ing him.  But  his  glance  had  been  too  hurried, 
for  not  far  behind  him,  coming  Tit  full  speed,  were 


frantic  crcw.s.  Luke's  first  dive  on  the  nearest  of 
these  sent  it  earthward,  flames  shooting  from  it 
high  into  the  darkening  sky.  The  third  bag  had 
dis;ippeared.  Its  crew  had  lowered  it  to  the 
ground,  where  it  was  hidden  from  view.  Look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  first  group  of  Fokkers, 
Luke  saw  that  they  had  changed  their  course  and 
were  heading  back  home,  Kvidently  they  had 
decided  that  their  three  brother  planes  did  not 
need  any  a.^sistance.  Pu/zUtl,  the  voung  ace 
swimg  about,  to  see  for  the  first  time  the  three 
planes  Iwaring  the  sinister  black  cross  on  their 
wings  above  him.  To  his  horror,  they  were  all 
firing  at  close  range  on  his  chum's  Spad,  which  at 
that  moment  fell  earthward  in  a  spin,  trailing  red 
fire  and  black  smoke. 

The  rage  Luke  felt  at  having  allowed  his  lack 
of  caution  to  cause  the  death  of  his  best  friend,  his 
pal,  must  have  nearly  overwhelmed  him.  It  was 
too  late  to  save  him,  but  not  to  avenge  him.     He 
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set  his  teeth  and  pulled  back  the  throttle  as  far 
as  it  would  go.  Climbing  as  he  went,  he  fell 
upon  the  nearest  Fokker  and  sent  it  down  as  its 
pilot  had  sent  down  Wehrner — blazing.  He  took 
no  notice  of  the  stream  of  bullets  directed  at  him 
by  the  two  other  Germans.  Still  white  with  the 
fury  that  consumed  him,  he  pulled  back  on  his 
stick  and  kicked  his  rudder  to  the  right.  This 
turn  brought  him  about  on  the  tail  of  the  second 
Fokker,  and  down  it  w-ent,  nose  over  tail.  A  few 
hundred  feet  lower,  it  exploded  and  broke  into 
fragments. 

But  the  revenge  was  not  complete.  Luke 
looked  about  for  the  last  Fokker  just  in  time  to 
see  it  some  distance  away,  streaking  for  home. 
.\ttracted  by  Archie  fire  to  the  east,  he  headed  in 
that  direction.  In  the  gathering  dusk,  he  saw 
that  several  French  Spads  were  engaged  in  a  hot 
fight  with  the  protecting  Fokkers  of  a  German 
two-seated  photography  plane.  The  latter,  con- 
siderably lower,  was  already  making  for  home. 
Luke  ranged  the  nose  of  his  plane  on  it  and  dived. 
The  pilot  crumpled  over  in  his  seat,  and  down 
went  the  heavy  plane.  Well  could  Luke  say, 
"Vengeance  is  mine!"  Two  drachen,  two  scout 
[ilanes,  and  one  two-seater,  probably  carrying 
valuable  photographs,  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes! That  is  the  record  for  the  war,  for  either 
side.  These  five  victories  permanently  made 
Frank  Luke  the  leading  American  balloon  ace, — • 
a  place  till  then  held  by  Tobin  of  the  Lafayette 
Squadron, — and  for  a  time,  the  title  of  American 
Ace  of  Aces,  then  held  by  Rickenbacker  of  the 
94th  Squadron.  The  two  drachen  victories  alone 
won  for  him  his  place  as  an  equal  of  Coppens, 
the  great  Belgian  balloon  ace,  and  of  Gunther- 
mann,  the  most  noted  German  balloon  ace. 

Had  Wehrner  been  alive,  Luke  could  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  renown  he  had  won — 
renown  that  made  his  name  a  household  word,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  to  the  rest  of  us  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
As  it  was,  he  was  inconsolable,  and  the  memory 
of  his  friend's  sacrifice  seemed  to  be  ever  with 
him. 

The  next  day  the  five  victories  were  confirmed, 
and  with  them  the  three  he  had  won  on  Septem- 
ber 12  and  13.  These  gave  him  a  total  of  six 
planes  and  eight  balloons — fourteen  victories — 
all  of  which  were  won  in  the  preceding  nine  days! 
No  other  flyer  in  the  war  had  then,  nor  has  since, 
gained  so  many  victories  in  so  short  a  time — not 
even  those  peers  among  fliers.  Bishop,  Guynemer, 
or  Fonck. 

That  night  the  1st  Pursuit  Group  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  Luke,  and  he  was  allowed  a  week's 
leave  in  Paris.  In  those  days,  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Paris  e.xcept  on  official  business. 

On  the  day  of  Luke's  return  to  the  front  he 


shot  down  another  plane.  That  evening  he  did 
not  return  to  his  own  field,  but  spent  the  night  at 
an  aerodrome  many  miles  away,  occupied  by  a 
French  squadron.  When  he  returned  the  next 
day  he  was  reprimanded,  and  ordered  thereafter, 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  patrol  he  flew,  to  return 
to  his  own  field. 

A  day  later,  September  28,  he  downed  another 
drachen  and  spent  the  night  with  an  American 
balloon  company.  The  following  day,  as  it  was 
learned  later,  Luke  landed  at  a  PVench  field  just 
north  of  Toul  and  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of 
gasolene.  He  left  there  at  dusk.  Flying  over 
the  station  of  the  balloon  company  with  whom  he 
had  spent  the  night,  he  dropped  a  note  to  them 
in  one  of  his  metal  dispatch-c>linders  and  then 
flew  north.  The  members  of  the  company  picked 
up  the  cylinder  and  found  that  the  note  asked 
them  to  watch  the  enemy  balloons  a  little  to  their 
left  near  Dun-sur-Meuse.  Looking  to  the  north, 
they  could  just  make  out  the  great  gray  balloon 
in  the  failing  light.  They  knew  what  was  going 
to  happen.  And  sure  enough,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  watchers  saw  the  bag  fall  like  a  stone,  flames 
shooting  from  it  high  into  the  sky.  An  interval 
of  two  or  three  minutes  followed.  Then  another 
drachen  farther  to  the  east  was  seen  to  blaze  up, 
lighting  the  country  about  it  for  some  distance. 
Hardly  had  the  flames  died  down  when  a  third 
balloon  exploded  with  a  great  flash,  making  for 
Luke  his  twelfth  balloon  victory.  The  watchers 
immediately  telephoned  the  confirmations  to  the 
1st  Pursuit  Group. 

Including  the  seven  planes  to  his  credit,  Luke 
had  a  total  of  nineteen  victories  won  in  twenty 
days,  seven  of  which  had  been  spent  on  lea\'e. 
This  gave  him  such  a  lead  over  the  other  Ameri- 
can aces  that  the  only  one  able  to  overcome  it 
was  Rickenbacker,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
had  gained  a  total  of  twenty-six  victories. 

That  night,  September  29,  Luke  again  did  not 
appear  at  his  home  field,  nor  did  he  the  next. 
Knowing  his  methods,  it  was  thought  among  the 
members  of  his  Group  that  he  would  glide  down 
in  a  da\-  or  so  and  turn  in  his  report.  But  days 
passed  and  he  did  not  appear,  nor  was  anything 
heard  of  him.  His  squadron  commander  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that,  in  the  e\-ent  of  Luke's 
return,  he  would  first  court-martial  him  and  then 
recommend  him  for  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Finally, 
on  October  18,  through  some  information  re- 
ceived from  the  Germans,  the  International  Red 
Cross  reported  him  "killed  in  action,"  but  noth- 
ing further  could  be  learned.  What  had  hap- 
pened, no  one  seemed  to  know.  The  end  of  the 
war  came,  and  still  the  m>'stery  was  unsolved. 

Soon  after  the  new  year,  the  incredible  story 
of  an  American  aviator  buried  at  Marvaux  was 
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heard  by  Captain  McCorniitk,  a  Rwl  Cross 
ofticer,  who  was  in  thi-  vicinity  of  Uun-sur-Mous*.-. 
north  of  Wrdun.  hunting  for  the  graves  of  miss- 
ing men.  Hfiotning  intt-resti-*!,  he  invi-stigati-<l 
and  found  thi-  grave  of  this  s»)ldier  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  village  cjf  Marvaux  near  by.  The  Ixxly  was 
disinterred  and  identified  by  a  rmger-ring  as  that 
of  Frank  l-uke.  Capt.iiii  McCormick  secured 
a  statement  of  what  had  hap|M.-netl  there  on  that 
summer  evening  three  months  l)efore.  This  state- 
ment was  signed  and  sworn  to  by  hfteen  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  who  had  lx.>cn  eye- 
witnesses to  the  lrage<ly. 

This  was  their  story:  at  dusk  on  Sunday, 
Sepleml)er  2<),  H)|S,  they  had  stvn  an  American 
scuut  plane  fly  toward  their  village  from  the 
southeast.  The  pilot  suddenly  nosed  his  plane 
straight  down  and  then  llatteni-d  out  close  to  the 
ground.  Me  (lew  toward  Doulcon,  where  he  at- 
tackitl  and  burned  a  ( iernian  obscTvation  bal- 
loon. Watching  him,  they  saw  him  My  b.ick 
across  the  Meuse  River  to  the  village  of  .Milly. 
where  he  burned  another  ( ierman  ball<M>n.  There 
a  terrific  fire  was  directc-<l  at  his  plane  from  the 
machine-guns  protecting  the  bag;  and  from  the 


manner  in  which  he  llew,  it  was  ct>njecturttl  that 
he  had  l>i-en  hit.  KKing  very  low,  he  headetl  for 
.Marvau.v,  where  he  turned  his  guns  on  some 
Cierman  soldiers,  killing  six  and  wounding  six 
more.  Immediately  after,  he  landed.  He 
climlH-d  out  of  his  plane  and  went  tcnvard  a  small 
stream  of  water  near  by.  Seeing  some  (jcrman 
soldiers  ctiming  toward  him,  he  us<tl  his  List 
ounce  of  strength  to  draw  his  pisiol.  But  Ix-forc 
he  could  tire,  he  fell  dead  from  a  severe  wound  he 
had  receivitl  in  his  chest.  The  villagers  testified 
that  the  (ierman  commandant  of  the  town  rc- 
fusc-d  to  allow  them  to  place  straw  in  the  cart 
ih.tt  carrie<l  the  l)ofly  to  the  cemetery,  nor  would 
he  allow  the  women  to  wrap  a  sheet  alxiut  it. 
Instead,  he  gave  the  order,  "(iet  that  out  of  the 
way  as  <|uickly  as  |>os.sil)leI"  Two  chierly  French- 
men living  in  the  village.  Messieurs  Cortlae  Del- 
l)ert  and  V'oliner  Nicolas,  testifietl  to  having 
jilaced  the  ImkIv  of  the  flier  on  the  carl  and  con- 
ductetl  it  to  the  cemetery. 

So  fought  and  died  Frank  Luke,  America's 
second  ace  and  her  greatest  ballo<in  ace,  who  will 
live  forever  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as 
an  example  of  the  highest  courage  and  patriotism. 


UN-FACrilL 
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N'oi'Nc;  Donald  goes  to  school,  of  course, 
.And  learns  new  things  each  day: 

.And  yet  you  would  not  think  it 
From  the  things  you  hear  him  say. 

I  le  seems  to  lie  in  doubt  of  facts. 

For  when  he  tries  to  tell 
.An  ordinary  happening. 

He  starts  out  rather  well 
But  then  n  haze  will  seem  to  cloud 

The  tale  he  tells  to  you; 
lie  s;iid.  for  instance,  "V'esterday, 

I  met — f)h,  you  know  who — 
With  What-d'  you-call-him  on  the  street- 

^'oii  know  the  street  I  mean — 
And  we  got  What  's-his-name  to  come 

.And  join  us  on  the  green. 
He  brought  his  thing-um-bobs  .iluiii;. 

So  we  could  have  a  game. 
We  had  a  dandy  time  until 

It  got  a  little  tame; 
Then  we  went  down  the  river-path 

As  far  as — I  forget — 


But  pretty  far — to  Someone's  Wharf, 

.And  there  his  \wy  we  met. 
He  let  us  take  his  father's  boat 

.And  what-you-call-it,  too; 
And  told  us  where  to  catch  those  (ish — 

You  know — the  kind  that  "s  blue. 
W'c  stayed  till — I-don't-know-just-when, 

With  onl>-  one  mishap: 
The  wind  blew  Someone's  jigger  olT — " 

(This  meant  young  Reynold's  cap). 

Now  if  in  school  our  Donald  bounds 

The  States  with  "You-know-whats," 
.And  s;iys  the  ex[K)rts  of  a  place 

.Are  such  things  as  "forgots"; 
If  "What  's-his-name"  was  President 

In  "I-don't-know-jusi-when"; 
If  "Oh-you-know"  was  famous  for 

The  way  he  letl  his  men ; 
If  "what-you-call-its"  grow  on  trees. 

And  "thing-um-bobs"  are  rare, — 
Our  Donald's  Seat  of  Learning  then 

Must  be  the  Dunce's  Chair! 
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ULD  Biddy  M'Call  was  n't  right  in  her  head, 

An'  wan  time  she  wandered  awa>'. 
Sure  every  wan  said  she  'd  be  comin'  home  dead, 

But  they  found  her  all  right  the  n.ext  day. 
Slic  was  lyin'  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
Where  't  is  sai,d  that  St.  Swithin  wance  preached  to  his  flock. 

The  oukl  woman  said  she  was  tra\elin'  the  lane 

That  leads  to  the  town  of  Mulgar; 
As  twilight  was  fallin'  she  heard  the  swate  strain 

Of  music,  an'  then  came  a  car, 
W'id  trumpeters  blowin'  their  trumpets  before, 
An'  footmen  behind  for  to  open  the  door. 

An'  the  king  of  llie  fairies  was  sittin'  inside. 

Dressed  all  in  his  robes  an'  his  crown. 
An'  he  halted  the  car  an'  he  asked:  "Will  ye  ride? 

I  '11  gi\e  ye  a  lift  to  the  town." 
The  footmen  in  li\ery  helped  her  get  in 
While  the  king  sat  a-strokin'  the  beard  on  his  chin. 

They  passed  through  the  village  of  Bally  M'Cleugh, 

An'  on  toward  old  Craig  Na'  Gallow; 
None  seemed  to  be  notin'  the  car  passin'  through, 

Nor  hearin'  the  trumpeters  blow. 
So  she  knew  that  the  king  had  them  under  a  spell 
That  they  could  n't  be  seein'  nor  hearin'  him  well. 

Then  the  ould  king  he  said  to  her:  "Granny,  good  wife, 

It  's  ould  that  ye  are,  an'  ye  're  gray. 
If  ye  could  be  havin'  wan  wish  in  yer  life, 

W'hat  is  it  ye  'd  ask  for  to-day?" 
An'  she  answered  him  back:  "I  will  tell  ye  the  truth — 
I  would  ask  to  be  back  in  the  days  of  me  youth. 
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'An'  St)  I  'd  be  mct-tln'  tho  frirnds  I  knew  there 

In  tlif  days  long  ago  in  Diivit-n: 
An'  wc  'd  dance  as  we  iiscil  to  dance  there  in  the  square 

When  I  was  a  sluipcly  colleen. 
It  's  this  ye  can  do  for  mc,  if  yc  've  the  power; 
Jest  give  me  me  youth  again  back  for  wan  hour." 

An'  the  ould  king  made  answer:  "It  is  a  hard  task 

That  ye  "ve  set  for  nie,  Biddy  M'Call, 
'lo  turn  back  the  years;  but  I  '11  do  what  ye  ask; 

Ve  shall  dance  this  same  night  at  a  hall. 
An'  some  if  not  all  of  ycr  friends  will  Ik-  there, 
An'  ye  shall  l)e  young  again,  shajK-ly,  an'  fair." 

So  then  by  his  magic  he  wrought  a  great  siwll. 
An'  they  seeme<l  at  the  s<iuare  at  Duveen. 

.•\s  he  lu-liH-d  her  get  down  from  the  car,  it  befell 
That  she  change<l  ti>  a  shajxrly  colli-en. 

Dan  Kyan  was  playin'  his  fiddle,  an'  there 

The  young  folk  were  dancin'  a  reel  in  the  square. 

There  was  young  Michael  Kelly,  who  went  to  New  \'>rU. 

The  Shaughncssy  byes,  an'  Tim  Blake, 
Kale  Uugan,  who  married  a  fellah  from  Cork, 

.•\n'  Fagan,  who  drowned  in  the  lake. 
.•\n'  Kallilceii  his  sisti-r  ,in'  M.iggie  Mulqueen, 
An'  all  of  the  byes  an'  the  girls  of  IJuveen. 


The  rest  of  the  sihory  I  'm  thinkin'  \i'  'vc  guessed. 

So  it  's  little  I  'm  nee<lin'  to  say; 
Mow  she  danced  till  she  wearii-«l,  then  sal  down  to  rest. 

An'  the  Fairy  Folk  Ijore  her  away, 
.\n'  left  her  asleep  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
Where  aforetime  St.  Swithin  had  preachi-d  to  his  llock. 
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Sure  now  the  ould  woman  was  wrong  in  her  head, 

.\n'  belike  it  was  only  a  dream 
She  was  havin'  that  time;  but  I  always  have  said 

That  it  was  n't,  for  does  n't  it  seem 
Jest  the  sort  of  a  thing  that  the  Little  Folk  do? 
An'  so  for  that  reason  I  hold  the  tale  thruc. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE   PREVIOUS   INSTALMENTS 

Mrs.  Stlhigis  loses  almost  all  her  money,  suffers  a  nervous  collapse  and  g3es  to  a  sanatorium.  Her  children, — 
Kenelm,  sixteen,  Felicia,  fifteen,  and  eight-year-old  Kirk,  who  is  blind, — move  from  the  town  house  to  a  little 
ramshackle  farm  in  Asquam.  which  they  reclaim  till  it  blooms  into  a  charming,  livable  place.  Ken  runs  the  popular 
"Sturgis  Water  Line."  carrying  baggage  between  Bayside  and  Asquam  with  his  salvaged  motor-boat.  Kirk  is 
happy  in  the  friendship  and  teaching  of  the  maestro,  a  charming  old  musician,  who  lives  near  by  in  the  house  whose 
garden  has  not  been  tended  since  the  maestro's  son  ran  away  to  sea  years  before.  But  now  Kirk  himself  has  been 
swept  out  to  sea  alone  in  Ken's  boat,  which  has  got  adrift.  After  a  hideous  eternity  of  floating  on,  he  is  picked  up 
at  sea.  unconscious  from  exhaustion  and  seasickness,  by  the  four-masted  schooner  Celestine,  homeward  bound  from 
South  America.  Kirk  gives  much  account  of  himself  to  Martin,  mate  of  the  Celestine.  who.  next  day,  takes  Kirk 
home  to  Asquam  from  Bedford  where  the  schooner  docks.  Felicia  and  Ken,  heartbroken  and  hopeless,  are  at  the 
maestro's  house,  and  there  Kirk  and  Mr.  Martin  find  them.  While  the  joyful  reunion  is  taking  place,  the  mate 
stands  apart,  whistling  a  plaintive  little  tune  that  seems  vaguely  familiar. 


CHAPTER   XV 
martin! 

"Roses  in  the  moonlight, 
To-night  all  thine." 

That  was  the  tune,  to  be  sure!  The  maestro 
•was  on  his  feet.  He  walked  slowly  to  the  open 
French  window. 

"What — what  right  have  you  to  come  here 
whistling — thai?"  he  breathed.  He  wheeled  siid- 
denh-  on  Kirk.  "Did  you  sing  it  to  him?"  he  de- 
manded.    "Is  this — what  is  this?" 

"I  did  n't,"  said  Kirk,  quickly;  "Oh,  I  did  n't." 

The  air  seemed  tense,  burdened  with  something 
that  hovered  there  in  the  stillness  of  the  waiting 
garden. 

"I  can  think  of  no  one,"  said  the  stranger, 
slowly,  "who  has  a  better  right  to  whistle  it 
here." 

The  maestro  grasped  the  man's  arm  fiercely. 

"Turn  around!"  he  said.  "What  do  you 
mean?     What  can  you  mean — unless — " 

He  flung  his  arm  suddenly  before  his  eyes,  as 
he  met  the  other's  gaze. 

"Martin!"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  that  no  one 
but  Kirk  heard  it.  -'Vnd  they  stood  there,  quite 
still  in  the  pale  September  sunset — the  maestro 
with  his  arm  across  his  eyes;  the  mate  of  the 
Celestine  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  and 
his  lips  still  shaping  the  tune  of  the  song  his 
father  had  made  for  him. 

Ken,  within  the  room,  swung  Kirk  into  his 
arms.  • 

"The  library  door  's  open,"  he  whispered  to 
Felicia.     "Cut — as  fast  as  ever  you  can!" 

The  little  living-room  of  Applegate  Farm  bloomed 
once  more  into  firelit  warmth.  It  seemed  almost 
to  hold  forth  kindly  welcoming  arms  to  its  chil- 
dren, together  again. 


"What  shall  we  talk  about  first?"  Felicia 
sighed,  sinking  into  the  hearth  chair,  with  Kirk 
on  her  lap.  "I  never  knew  so  many  wildly  excit- 
ing things  to  happen  all  at  once!" 

It  came  about,  of  course,  that  they  talked  first 
of  Kirk;  but  his  adventures  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  adventure,  and  the  talk  flew  back 
and  forth  between  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  the 
Celestine,  Kirk  and  Mr.  Martin — or  Martin,  the 
maestro's  son. 

"And  it  was  the  same  old  Celestine!"  Ken  mar- 
yeled;  "that  's  the  queer  part."  He  fidgeted 
with  the  tongs  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "You 
did  n't  know  I  once  nearly  ran  away  to  sea  on 
her,  did  you?" 

Two  incredulous  voices  answered  in  the 
negati\e. 

"It  was  when  I  was  very,  ver>'  young,"  said 
Ken,  removed  by  six  months  of  hard  experience 
from  his  escapade,  "and  very  foolish.  Never 
mind  about  it.  But  who  'd  have  thought  she  'd 
restore  all  our  friends  and  relatives  to  us  in  this 
way!  By  the  wa\',  where  's  the  ill-starred 
Dutchman?" 

"Up  at  Bedford,"  Kirk  said. 

"Let  her  stay  there,"  said  Ken.  "The  sea- 
son 's  over  here,  for  the  Sturgis  \\'ater  Line.  And 
I  'm  afraid  of  that  boat.  When  I  go  up  after 
Mother  I  '11  tr\-  to  sell  the  thing  for  what  I  can 
get." 

Mother!  There  was  another  topic!  Kirk 
did  n't  even  know  she  was  coming  home!  The 
talk  went  off  on  a  new  angle,  and  plan  followed 
plan,  till  Ken  rose  and  announced  that  he  was 
fairh'  starved. 

"I  'm  worn  to  a  wraith,"  said  he.  "I  have  n't 
had  the  time  or  the  heart  for  a  decent  dinner 
since  sometime  in  the  last  centur>'.  Bring  out 
the  entire  contents  of  the  larder,  Phil,  and  let  's 
have  a  celebration." 
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Next  morning,  while  the  dew  still  hung  in  the 
hollows.  Kirk  got  up  and  dn-ssed  himsolf  withmit 
waking  Ken.  Me  liptuvd  out  into  the  new  day, 
and  made  his  way  across  the  cool,  mist-hung 
meadow  to  the  mai-stro's  hedge.  For  an  idea 
harl  U-en  troubling  him;  it  had  waked  with  him, 
and  he  went  now  to  make  a  restoration. 

.\ll  w.is  (juiet  in  the  garden.  The  first  fallen 
leaves  rustlwl  l>eneath  Kirk's  fivt  as  he  went  up 
the  |)aved  (Kith  and  haltt^i  U-side 
the  dry  fountain.  He  sat  down 
cross-legged  on  the  coping,  with 
his  chin  in  his  hands,  and  turni-d 
his  fare  to  the  wind's  kiss  and  tin- 
gathering  warmth  of  the  sun. 
S<5mething  stirred  at  the  other 
side  of  the  |hxiI — a  blown  leaf,  per- 
haps;  but  then  a  \oice  remarked; 

"Morning.  shi|)mate." 

Kirk  sprang  up. 

"You  're  jusL  who  I  wanted  tn 
sec,"  he  said;  "and  I  thought  yi>n 
might  be  wanting  to  take  a  w.ilk 
in  the  garden,  early." 

"You  thought  right." 

They  had  come  toward  eacli 
other  around  the  [xmiI's  rim,  and 
met  now  at  thecracki-d  stone  bench 
where  two  fwths  joined.  Kirk  put 
his  hand  through  Martin's  arm. 
He  always  rather  liked  to  touch 
people  while  he  talked  to  them,  to  be 
sure  that  they  remainetl  a  rcalit\ 
and  would  not  slip  away  before  he- 
had  finished  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"What  brings  you  out  so  early, 
when  yiiu  only  fetched  port  last 
night?"  Martin  inquired,  in  his 
dry  \oice. 

"I  wanted  to  talk  to  you,"  Kirk 
said,  "about  that  song." 

"What,  about  the  hat?" 

"No,  not  that  one.  The  birthday  one  al)out 
the  roses,  ^'oll  see,  the  maestro  gas'c  it  to  me  on 
my  birthday.  Ix-cause  he  s;iid  he  thought  you 
did  n't  neifl  it  any  more.  But  you  're  here,  and 
you  do.  ■  It  's  your  song,  and  I  ought  n't  to  have 
it.     So  I  came  to  give  it  back  to  you,"  said  Ivirk. 

"I  see,"  said  Martin. 

"So  please  take  it."  Kirk  pursued,  quite  as 
though  he  had  it  in  his  pocket,  "and  I  'II  try  to 
forget  it." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Martin.  "The  maestro 
loves  you  now  just  alxiut  as  much  as  he  loved  mc 
when  I  was  your  si/e.  I  lis  heart  is  divijetl — so 
let  's  divide  the  song.  too.  It  'II  belong  to  both 
of  us.  You — you  made  it  rath«v  easier  for  mc  to 
come  back  here;  do  you  know  that?" 


"Why  did  you  stay  away  so  long?"  Kirk  asked. 

Martin  kicked  a  [wbhle  into  the  basin  of  the 
pool,  where  it  reboundetl  with  a  sharp  click. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  after  a  |)ausc.  "It  was 
vcr>'  far  away  from  the  garden — those  places 
down  there  mate  you  forget  a  lot.  .And  when  the 
'  ive  up  his  public  life  and  retired,  word 

■.vn  to  the  tropics  after  a  year  or  so  that 
he  'd  died.      .'\nd  there  's  a  lot   mure  thai    vou 


WUV  DID  vou  SIAV  AWAY  SO  LO.NO/'  KIKK  ASKtU;; 

would  n't  understand,  and  I  would  n't  tell  you 
if  you  could." 

/Xnother  pebble  spun  into  the  |x>ol. 

".\re  you  going  to  stay,  now?" 

"Yes,  I  'm  going  to  stay." 

"I  'm  glad,"  said  Kirk.  They  sat  still  for  some 
moments,  and  then  kirk  had  a  sudden,  shy 
inspiration. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  ventured,  "do  you  think  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  fountain  could  play,  now?" 

"Eh?"  said  Martin,  waking  from  brofxding 
thoughts. 

"The  fountain — it  has  n't,  you  know,  since  you 
went.  .\nd  the  garden  "s  been  asleep  ever  since, 
just  like  a  fair>--tale." 

".\   fairy-tale!     H'ml"    said    Martin,    with   a 
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queer  laugh.  "Well,  let's  wake  the  fountain,  then." 

They  found  the  device  that  controlled  the  water, 
and  wrenched  it  free.  Kirk  ran  back  down  the 
path  to  listen,  breathless,  at  the  edge  of  the  pool. 
There  came  first  the  rustle  of  water  through  long 
unused  channels,  then  the  shallow* splash  against 
the  empty  basin.  Little  by  little  the  sound  be- 
came deeper  and  more  musical,  till  the  still  morn- 
ing vibrated  faintly  to  the  mellow  leap  and  ripple 
of  the  fountain's  jubilant  voice. 

"Oh!"  Kirk  cried  suddenly.  "Oh,  I  'm  happy! 
Are  n't  you,  Mr.  Martin?" 

Martin  looked  down  at  the  eager,  joyous  face, 
so  expressive  in  spite  of  the  blankness  behind  the 
eyes.  His  own  face  filled  suddenly  with  a  new 
light,  and  he  put  out  his  hands  as  if  he  were  about 
to  catch  Kirk  to  him.  But  the  moment  passed; 
the  reserve  of  long  \'ears,  which  he  could  not  in  an 
instant  push  from  him,  settled  again  in  his  angular 
face.    He  clasped  his  hands  behind  him. 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  briefly,  "I  'm  happy." 

CHAPTER   X\'I 

ANOTHER    HOME-COMING 

Mrs.  Sturgis  stepped  eagerly  off  the  twelve-five 
train  on  to  the  Bedford  Station  platform,  and 
stood  looking  exjsectantly  about  her.  A  few  sec- 
onds later  Ken  came  charging  through  the  .crowd 
from  the  other  end  of  the  platform.  They  held 
each  other  for  a  moment  at  arms'  length,  in  the 
silent,  absorbing  welcome  when  words  seem  in- 
sufficient; then  Kenelm  picked  up  his  mother's 
bag  and  tucked  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

"Now  don't  get  a  cab,  or  anything,"  Mrs.  Stur- 
gis begged.  "I  can  perfectly  well  walk  to  the 
street-car — or  up  to  the  house,  for  that  matter. 
Oh,  I  'm  so  much,  much  better." 

"Well,"  Ken  said,  "I  thought  we  'd  have  a  little 
something  to  eat  first,  and  then — " 

"But  we  '11  ha\e  lunch  as  soon  as  we  get  home, 
dear.    What — " 

"Well,  tlie  fact  is,"  Ken  said  hastily,  "you  see 
we  're  not  at  Westo\'er  Street  just  now.  We  've 
been  sta\ing  in  the  country  for  a  while,  at  the  jol- 
liest  old  place,  and,  er — they  want  you  to  come  up 
there  for  a  while,  too." 

Ken  had  been  planning  different  ways  of  telling 
his  mother  of  the  passing  of  the  Westover  Street 
house,  all  the  way  down  frqm  Asquam.  He  could 
not,  now,  remember  a  single  word  of  all  those  care- 
fully thought  out  methods  of  approach. 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand,"  Mrs.  Stur- 
gis said.  "Are  you  staying  with  friends?  I  did 
n't  know  we  knew  any  one  in  the  country." 

They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  Ken 
chose  to  focus  his  attention  on  the  traffic. 

"Let 's  get  to  the  lunch  place,"  he  said.  "It 's 
quieter  there,  to  talk." 


"Still  wearing  that  old  suit,  dear?"  Mrs.  Stur- 
gis said,  touching  Ken's  sleeve  as  he  hung  up  his 
overcoat  in  the  restaurant. 

"Er — this  is  my  good  suit,"  Ken  murmured. 
"That  is,  it  's  the  only  suit  I  have — that  is — •" 

"See  here,"  said  Mrs.  Sturgis,  whose  percep- 
tions were  beginning  to  quicken  as  she  faced  a 
member  of  her  family  again  with  the  barrier  of 
cautious  letters  thrown  aside;  "there  's  been 
enough  money,  has  n't  there?" 

"Lots,"  Ken  said  hastily.  "We  've  been  li\-ing 
ro\-alIy — wait  till  you  see.  Oh,  it  's  really  a  duck 
of  a  iilace — and  Phil  's  a  perfect  wonder." 

"What  's  a  duck  of  a  place?" 

"Apjilegate  Farm.  Oh  law!  Mother  dear,  I  '11 
have  to  tell  you.  It  's  only  that  we  decided  the 
old  house  was  too  expensive  for  us  to  run  just  for 
ourselves,  so  we  got  a  nice  old  place  in  the  coun- 
try and  fixed  it  up." 

"You  decided — you  got  a  place  in  the  country? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  poor,  innocent  chil- 
dren have  had  to  manage  things  like  that?" 

"We  did  n't  want  you  to  bother.  Please  don't 
worry,  now."  Ken  looked  anxiously  across  the 
table  at  his  mother,  as  though  he  rather  e.xpected 
her  to  go  off  in  a  collapse  again. 

"Nonsense,  Ken,  I  'm  perfectly  all  right!  But 
— but — oh,  please  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
unravel  all  this." 

"Wait  till  we  get  on  tlie  train,"  Ken  said.  "I 
want  to  arrange  my  topics.  I  did  n't  mean  to 
spring  it  on  you  this  wa\',  at  all.  Mother.  I  wish 
Phil  had  been  doing  this  job." 

But  Ken's  topics  did  n't  stay  arranged.  As 
the  train  rumbled  on  toward  Ba\'side,  the  tale 
was  drawn  from  him  piecemeal ;  what  he  tried  to 
conceal,  his  mother  soon  enough  discovered  by 
a  little  questioning.  Her  son  dissimulated  very 
poorly,  she  found  to  her  amusement.  And,  alter 
all,  she  must  know  the  whole,  sooner  or  later. 
It  was  only  his  wish  to  spare  her  any  sudden 
shock  which  made  him  hold  back  now. 

".And  >ou  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  poor  dears 
have  been  scraping  along  on  next  to  nothing, 
while  selfish  Mother  has  been  spending  the  rem- 
nant of  the  fortune  at  Hilltop?" 

"Oh,  pshaw.  Mother!"  Ken  muttered,  "there 
was  plenty.  And  look  at  you,  all  nice  and  well 
for  us.  It  would  have  been  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
us  flourishing  around  with  the  money  while  you 
perished  forlorn,  would  n't  it?" 

"Think  of  all  the  wealth  we  '11  have  now,"  Mrs. 
Sturgis  suggested,  "all  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
that  Hilltop  has  been  gobbling." 

"I  'd  forgotten  that."  whistled  Ken.  "Hi-ya! 
We  '11  be  bloated  aristocrats,  we  will!  We  '11 
ha\^e  a  steak  for  dinner!" 

"Oh,  you  poor  chicks  1"  said  his  mother. 
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She  must  hear  aJxjiit  the  Slurni^  Water  Line, 
and  hints  of  the  niaeslm.  and  how  wonderful 
Phil  had  been,  teaching  Kirk  and  all,  and  huw 
|>erf<itly  niagnifKent  Kirk  was  altoRether — a 
jumliled  riganiarole  of  salva^ctl  niutor-lto^tts, 
reclainietl  farni-liousc,  nuisic,  sonielKxly's  son  at 
sea,  and  dear  knows  what  else,  (ill  Mrs.  Stur^is 
hardU    knew   wh<-ther  or   not   anv    nf   this  wild 
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dream  Wiis  verity.  \'et  the  train — ^and  later,  the 
trolley-car — continued  to  roll  through  unfamiliar 
countn,'.  and  Mrs.  Sturgis  resigned  herself  trust- 
■  fully  to  her  son's  keeping. 

At  the  As(|uani  Station,  Hop  was  drawn  up 
with  his  anti<|uau-d  surrey.  He  wore  a  sprig  of 
goldenriKl  in  his  hultonhole,  and  goldenrod 
bohljffl  over  the  old  horse's  foreliKk. 

"Proud  day,  ma'am,"  said  Hop,  as  Ken  helped 
his  mother  into  the  wagon,  "Proud  day,  I  'm 
sure." 

".-\s  if  I  were  a  wedding  or  something,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Sturgis.     "Ken.  I  'm  excited!" 

She  looked  all  about  at  the  unwinding  view  up 
W'interbottom   Road — so  familiar  to  Ken,  who 


was  trying  to  see  it  all  with  fresh  eyes.  They 
climl)e<I  out  at  the  gate  of  the  farm,  and  Hop 
turned  his  l)east  and  df|>.irted.  Half-way  up 
the  s»'re  dooryard.  Ken  touched  his  wondering 
mother's  arm  and  tirew  her  to  a  st.indstill.  Theri' 
lay  ..Xpplegate  l-'arni,  tuckwl  like  a  big  gray 
Uiulder  U-tween  its  two  orchards.  Asters,  blue 
and  white,  clusten-<l  thick  to  its  thrcshoUl,  honey- 
suckle swung  bulT  trump- 
ets from  the  vine  alxiul  the 
w iiulows.  The  smoke  from 
the  white  chimney  rose 
and  drifted  lazily  awa>' 
across  the  russet  meadow, 
which  ended  at  the  once 
mysterious  hedge.  The 
place  was  silent  with  the 
silence  of  a  happy  dream, 
basking  content  in  the 
lia/y  stmlight  of  the  Lite 
■^  plemlK-r  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Sturgis,  with  a  lit- 
ilf  sound  of  surprised  de- 
li^;ht,  was  alxmt  to  move 
li>rward  again,  when  her 
-■  III  che«ked  her  once  more. 
I  or  as  she  looked.  Kirk 
1 .1  me  to  the  door.  He  was 
carrying  a  pan  and  a  bas- 
ket, lie  felt  for  the  sill 
with  a  s;itidale<l  toe,  fle- 
Mcmli><l  to  the  ttiile  door- 
^tone,  and  sal  down  u|Kin 
it  will)  the  iKin  on  his 
kni-es.  He  then  pr<K-ee<led 
to  shell  Lima  Ix-ans,  his 
f,ice  lifted  to  the  sun,  and 
the  wind  stirring  the  folds 
of  his  faded  grirn  blousi-. 
.•\s  he  workiil  he  siing  a 
perfectly  original  st>ng 
aliout  various  things. 
Mrs.  Sturgis  could  Ix? 
detainefi  no  longer.  She  ran  across  the  brown 
grass  and  caught  Kirk  into  her  arms — tin  pan. 
l)can-pods,  and  all.  She  kissed  his  mouth,  and 
his  hair,  and  his  eyes,  and  murmured  ecstatically 
to  him. 

"Mother!  Mother!"  Kirk  cried,  his  hands  every- 
where at  once;  and  then,  "Phil !    Quick!" 

But  Phil  was  there.  When  the  Sturgis  family, 
breathless,  at  last  sorted  themselves  out,  every 
one  began  talking  at  once. 

"Don't  you  really  think  it  's  a  nice  place?" 
"You  came  sooner  than  we  expected ;  we  meant 
to  be  at  the  gate." 
"Oh.  my  dear  dears!" 
"Mother,  come  in  now  and   sec  everything!" 
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(Kirk,  said  this,  anxious  to  exhibit  what  he  him- 
self had  never  seen.) 

"Come  and  take  your  things  off — oh,  you  do 
look  so  well,  dear." 

"Look  at  the  nice  view!" 

"Don't  you  think  it  looks  like  a  real  house,  even 
if  we  did  get  it?" 

"Oh,  children  dear!  let  me  gather  my  poor 
scattered  wits." 

So  Mrs.  Sturgis  was  lovingly  pulled  and  pushed 
and  steered  into  the  dusky  little  living-room, 
where  a  few  pieces  of  Westover  Street  furniture 
greeted  her  strangely,  and  where  a  most  jolly  fire 
burned  on  the  hearth.  Felicia  removed  her  moth- 
er's hat;  Ken  put  her  into  the  big  chair  and 
spirited  away  her  bag.  Mrs.  Sturgis  sat  gazing 
about  her — at  the  white  cheese-cloth  curtains, 
the  festive  bunches  of  flowers  in  every  available 
jug,  the  kitchen  chairs  painted  a  decorative  blue, 
and  at  the  three  radiant  faces  of  her  children. 

Kirk,  who  was  plainly  bursting  with  some  plan, 
pulled  his  sister's  sleeve. 

"Phil,"  he  whispered  loudly,  "do  you  think 
now  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  it?" 

"What?  Oh — yes!  Yes,  go  ahead,  to  be  sure," 
said  Felicia. 

,  Kirk  galloped  forthwith  to  the  melodeon,  which 
Mrs.  Sturgis  had  so  far  failed  to  identify  as  a 
musical  instrument,  seated  himself  before  it,  and 
opened  it  with  a  bang.  He  drew  forth  all  the  loud- 
est stops — the  trumpet,  the  diapason — for  his 
paean  of  welcome. 

"It  's  a  triumphal  march,  in  your  honor,"  Feli- 
cia whispered  hastily  to  her  mother.  "He  spent 
half  of  yesterday  working  at  it." 

Mrs.  Sturgis,  who  had  looked  sufficiently  be- 
wildered, now  became  frankly  incredulous.  But 
the  room  was  now  filled  with  the  strains  of  Kirk's 
music.  The  maestro  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
altogether  approved  of  its  bombastic  nature — but 
triumphant  it  certainly  was,  and  sincere.  And 
what  the  music  lacked  was  amply  made  up  in 
Kirk's  face  as  he  played — an  ineffable  expression 
of  mingled  joy,  devotion,  and  the  solid  satisfac- 
tion of  a  creator  in  his  own  handiwork.  He  fin- 
ished his  performance  with  one  long-drawn  and 
really  superb  chord,  and  then  came  to  his  mother 
on  flying  feet. 

"I  meant  it  to  be  much,  much  nicer,"  he  ex- 
plained, "like  a  real  one  that  the  maestro  played. 
But  I  made  it  all  for  you.  Mother,  anyway — and 
the  other  was  for  Napoleon  or  somebody." 

"Oh,  you  unbelievable  old  darling!"  said  Mrs. 
Sturgis.  "As  if  I  would  n't  rather  have  that  than 
all  the  real  ones!  But,  Ken — you  did  n't  tell  me 
even  that  he  could  play  do-re-mi-fa!" 

"Well,  Mother!"  Ken  protested,  "I  could  n't 
tell  you  ez'erything." 


And  Mrs.  Sturgis,  striving  to  straighten  her 
tangled  wits,  admitted  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

After  supper,  which  was  a  real  feast,  including 
bona  fide  mutton-chops  and  a  layer  cake,  the 
Sturgis  family  gathered  about  their  fireside. 

"This  is  Jiome  to  you,"  Mrs.  Sturgis  said.  "How 
strange  it  seems!  But  you  've  made  it  home — I 
can  see  that.  How  did  you,  you  surprising  people! 
And  such  cookery  and  all;  I  don't  know  you!" 

Phil  and  Ken  looked  at  one  another  in  some 
amusement. 

"The  cookery?"  said  Felicia,  "I  Ml  admit  came 
by  degrees.  Do  you  remember  that  \-ery  first 
bread?" 

"If  I  recall  rightly,  I  replaced  that  loose  stone 
in  the  well-coping  with  it,  did  n't  I?"  said  Ken, 
"or  did  I  use  it  for  the  Dutchman's  bow  anchor?" 

"Nothing  was  wrong  with  those  biscuits, 
to-night,"  Mrs.  Sturgis  said.  "Come  and  sit 
here  with  me,  my  Kirk." 

Felicia  blew  out  the  candles  that  had  graced 
the  supper-table,  drew  the  curtains  across  the 
windows  where  night  looked  in,  and  came  back 
to  sit  on  the  hearth  at  her  mother's  feet.  The 
contented  silence  about  the  fire  was  presently 
broken  by  a  tapping  at  the  outer  door,  and  Ken 
rose  to  admit  the  maestro  and  Martin.  The 
maestro,  after  a  peep  within,  expressed  himself 
loth  to  disturb  such  a  happy  time,  but  Ken 
haled  him  in  without  more  ado. 

"Nonsense,  sir,"  he  said.  '  "Why — why  you  're 
part  of  us.  Mother  would  n't  have  seen  half 
our  life  here  till  she  'd  met  you." 

So  the  maestro  seated  himself  in  the  circle  of 
firelight,  and  Martin  retired  behind  a  veil,  of 
tobacco-smoke — with  permission — in  the  corner. 

"We  came,"  said  the  maestro,  after  a  time  of 
other  talk,  "because  we  're  going  away  so  soon, 
and — ■" 

"Going  away!"  Three  blank  voices  interrupted 
him.  Kirk  left  even  his  mother's  arm,  to  find 
his  way  to  the  maestro's. 

"But  I  do  go  away,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
lifting  a  hand  to  still  all  this  protest,  "every 
autumn — to  town.  And  I  came  partly  to  ask — ■ 
to  beg  you — that  when  cold  weather  seems  to 
grip  .^pplegate  Farm  too  bitterly,  you  will  come, 
all  of  you,  to  pay  an  old  man  a  long  visit.  May 
I  ask  it  of  you,  too,  Mrs.  Sturgis?  My  house  is 
so  big — Martin  and  I  will  find  ourselves  lost  in 
one  corner  of  it.  And — "  he  frowned  tremen- 
dously and  shook  Kirk's  arm,  "I  absolutely  forbid 
Kirk  to  stop  his  music.  How  can  he  study  music 
without  his  master?  How  can  he  study  without 
coming  to  stay  with  his  master,  as  it  was  in  the 
good  old  days  of  apprenticeship?" 

Felicia  looked  about  the  little  shadow-flecked 
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"I  know  what  you  're  thinking."  said  thi-  maes- 
tro, smoothing  Kirk's  dark  hair.  "You  're  hating 
the  thought  of  leaving  .Applegate  F"arm.  But 
perhaps  the  winter  wind  will  sing  you  a  diffen-nt 
tune.     Do  you  not  think  so.  Mrs.  Sturgis.'*" 

.Mrs.  Sturgis  nodded.  "Their  exiH-rieni-e  does 
n't  yet  emtirace  all  liie  pha.se>  of  this,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  the  maestro,  "some  day  l)efore  the 
snows  come,  vou  will  come  to  me.     .And  we  'II 


He  bowed  to  her,  and  then  moved  with  Kirk 
into  the  unlit  part  of  the  riMim  where  the  litlle 
organ  stood.  With  a  smile  of  tender  amusement, 
he  sat  down  at  the  o<ld  little  thing  and  nm  his 
lingers  up  and  down  the  short,  yellowi-d  key- 
iMurd.  Then,  with  Kirk  lost  in  a  dream  of  rapt 
worship  and  li^u•l\itlg  ecstasy  heside  him.  he 
L>egan  to  play.  .\nd  his  touch  made  of  the  litlle 
wnrn  melixleon  a  singing  insirumenl.  gloriliitl  lie- 
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till  that  big  hous<'  with  music,  and  songs,  and 
laughing — yes,  and  work,  too.  .Xh,  please!"  said 
the  mac-stro.  quite  pathetically. 

Felicia  put  her  hand  out  to  his. 

"We  u-ill  come,  Hear  maestro,"  she  said,  "when 
this  little  fire  will  not  keep  us  warm  any  longer." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  maestro. 

From  behind  them  came  murmurpus  talk  of 
ships — Ken  and  .Martin  discussing  the  Celestine 
and  her  kind,  and  the  magic  ports  below  the  Line. 
Kirk  whisi)ered  suddenly  to  the  maestro,  who 
protested. 

"Oh,  please!"  begged  Kirk,  his  plea  becoming 
audible.  "Really  it  's  a  nice  thing.  I  know  Ken 
makes  fun  of  it,  but  I  have  learned  a  lot  from  it, 
have  n't  I?     Plea.se,  maestro!" 

"Very  well,  naughty  one,"  said  the  musician; 
"if  your  mother  will  forgive  us." 

THE 


yond  its  own  [xiwers  by  the  music  he  played. 

The  dimly  tirelit  room  swam  with  the  exquisite 
echo  of  the  meUxly.  Ken  and  Martin  sat  quiet 
in  their  corner.  Felicia  g.ized  at  (he  dear  fK-ople 
in  the  home  she  h.id  made:  at  Ken,  who  had  made 
it  with  her — dear  old  Ken,  the  defender  of  his 
kindred;  at  Kirk,  for  whom  they  hiui  kept  the 
joy  of  living  alight;  at  the  maestro,  the  l>cauiiful 
spirit  of  the  place;  at  her  mother,  given  back  to 
them  at  last.  Mrs.  Sturgis  looked  wonderingly 
at  her  children  in  the  firelight,  but  most  of  all  at 
Kirk,  whose  face  was  lighted,  as  he  leanwl  In-side 
the  maestro,  with  a  radiance  she  had  never  before 
seen  there. 

.■\nd  without,  the  silver  .shape  of  a  waning  moon 
climl)ed  l>etween  the  bl.ick,  sighing  boughs  of 
the  laden  f)rchard.  and  stcKxi  above  the  broad, 
gray  roof  of  .Applcgate  Farm. 

END 
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\'iCTORY  alone  is  not  the  final  aim  in  sport. 
There  is  a  higher  motive  and  a  better  purpose. 
Lacking  it,  sport  would  not  have  gained  its  pres- 
ent strong  position  in  our  national  life  nor  be 
recognized  as  such  a  necessary  factor  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Now  this  quality  referred  to  is  not 
that  our  athletics  serve  the  worthy  purpose  of 
building  strong  and  healthy  bodies,  while  afford- 
ing that  recreation  ever\-  person  actually  needs; 
rather,  it  concerns  itself  with  unselfishness,  which, 
after  all,  is  sport's  finest  trait. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
unselfishness  in  sport  than  to  illustrate  by  exam- 
ples. These  are  to  be  found  in  abundance.  A 
few  such  are  given  below,  not  because  they  are 
outstanding,  but  because  they  either  have  come 
under  the  writer's  own  observation  or  have 
reached  him  from  unquestioned  sources.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  little  is  written  of  such  incidents, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  rush  and  hurr>'  of  reporters 
in  covering  the  story  of  each  athletic  e\ent  for 
their  newspapers.  Yet  in  the  more  careful  analysis 
of  the  game,  unselfishness  is  often  the  predomi- 
nating feature. 

In  1917  I  coached  the  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson football  team.  We  played  West  \'irginia, 
a  time-honored  rival,  near  the  close  of  the  season. 
The  ele\ens  of  these  two  colleges  always  rank 
near  the  top,  and  their  close  proximity  has  devel- 
oped a  keen  ri\alry.  So  intense  is  the  desire  for 
\  ictory  in  this  contest,  that  neither  team  feels  it 
has  had  a  successful  season  should  it  defeat  ever>' 
other  competitor  on  its  schedule  and  then  be  out- 
scored  by  the  other.  In  such  a  match  the  players 
are  at  high  tension,  and  the  temptation  to  win  by 
other  than  fair  means  is  often  tremendous.  Let 
it  be  said  that  the  play  in  this  and  other  big  grid- 
iron battles  is  as  clean  as  it  is  hard.  This  particu- 
lar contest  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Bitterly 
played,,  full  of  thrilling  episodes,  it  gave  added 
ev'idence  of  how  splendidly  the  .•\merican  collegian 
can  concentrate  upon  the  game  itself  in  spite  of 
the  attending  uproar  and  excitement.  For  most 
of  the  way,  it  looked  like  an  even  affair.  Neither 
team  seemed  able  to  penetrate  the  stanch  de- 
fense of  the  other.  Then  West  Virginia,  by  a 
series  of  brilliantly  executed  for\vard  passes,  each 
made  by  Rodgers,  the  all-American  full-back  of 


last  year,  scored  a  touch-down.  Ever>'  one 
thought  the  victory  secured. 

Not  so  the  \\'ashington  and  Jefferson  eleven. 
With  indomitable  spirit,  they  staged  a  remark- 
able "come  back."  It  was  all  the  more  conspic- 
uous because,  of  the  four  backs  who  had  started 
the  game  for  this  team,  Bill  Stobbs,  the  140- 
pound  quarter,  was  the  only  one  of  them  phys- 
ically able  to  gain  ground.  Alone  and  unaided, 
this  boy  drove  himself  into  the  opposing  line  until 
he  had  carried  the  ball  over  half  the  length  of  the 
field  to  a  first  down  on  West  \'irginia's  three- 
yard  line.  Now  there  was  a  wild  scene  in  the 
W.  and  J.  stands,  for  it  was  believed  that  on  the 
next  play  Stobbs  would  tie  the  score  and  thus 
sa\-e  his  side  from  what  looked  like  certain  defeat 
but  a  few  minutes  before. 

But  when  it  came  time  for  gi\-ing  the  signal, 
which  e\"er\'  W.  and  J.  man  believed  would  tie 
the  score,  they  had  not  reckoned  with  Stobbs. 
He  suddenly  recalled  all  that  Captain  "Scrubby" 
McCreight  had  done  for  his  team  in  former  games 
and  former  seasons.  McCreight,  playing  at 
full-back,  had  been  hopelessly  battered  in  that 
and  in  previous  games.  Earlier  in  this  contest 
it  had  been  necessary'  to  take  him  out  tempo- 
rarily. "Guess  I  '11  give  Old  Scrubby  the  ball 
and  let  him  make  this  touch-down,"  thought 
Stobbs;  "He  certainly  deserves  that  honor." 
And  without  further  delay,  Stobbs  did  about  as 
unselfish  an  act  as  ever  was  seen  in  football — he 
called  McCreight's  signal.  The  latter  summoned 
what  strength  remained,  threw  himself  at  the 
opening,  but  was  far  too  exhausted,  unfortunately, 
to  hold  the  ball. 

A  fumble  came,  and  a  West  V'irginian  secured  it, 
thus  preventing  W.  and  J.  from  tying  the  score.  It 
was  a  hard  defeat  to  accept;  but  when  Stobbs 
afterward  explained  his  reasons  for  calling  upon 
McCreight,  we  carried  nothing  but  fine  memories 
from  that  field. 

Contrast  this  with  another  contest  between  the 
teams  of  our  two  leading  universities  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  one  will  clearly  understand 
why  that  failure  in  the  West  X'irginia  game  carried 
no  sting.  These  two  teams  battled  to  a  scoreless 
tie  that  autumn  because  the  selfishness  of  one  of 
the  captains  wrecked  his  machine.     Toward  the 
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closing  minutes  of  this  notable  strut;gle, — the  first 
bJK  game  I  ever  witnessed, — the  Kuard  of  this  team 
alone  and  by  sheer  strength  and  determination 
carrieil  the  ball  from  back  of  niid-tield  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  o|)|x)nents'  goal  in  a  series  of 
mighty  rii-hes.  There  was  no  denying  him.  Mis 
lievc-ii  st-eiiu'fl  ciTtain  of  the  victory'. 

Then,  from  his  ixisition  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
the  captain  of  the  team  ordere<l  his  own  signal  to 
Ik-  given  for  his  run  around  the  other  end.  in  ortler 
that  he  might  lie  cheerwl  — nither  than  the  deserv- 
ing guard — as  the  player  who  won  the  game. 
Never  w.is  there  a  more  selfish  act  in  colU-ge  siH)rt ; 
never  did  such  an  act  meet  with  more  just  |ieiialt\  : 
for  as  this  c.ipt.iin  r.in  back  of  his  line,  a  player 
oil  the  op|Hi>iii^  ^id^  threw  him  for  such  a  big  loss 
that  even  the  iiiighly  guard  faile<l  to  rivovcr  the 
distance  in  his  next  .iltempts.  Thus  ihe  team  w.is 
deniwl  its  well-earned  \ictor>-. 

How  pleasing  is  the  play  of  brilliant  Benny 
Boynton,  captain  and  quarter-back  of  the  Wil- 
liams eleven  last  year  and  this,  and  recognized  by 
all  fcHitball  men  as  a  great  athlete,  .-\pparently 
no  amount  of  college  and  athletic  honors  have 
lust  for  him  his  high  sense  of  s|)ortsmanship.  In 
the  aimual  game  with  .\mherst  last  season.  Hoyii- 
ton  caught  a  punt  and,  by  reason  of  a  brilliant 
bit  of  running,  wormed  his  way  through  the  whole 
op|H>sing  eleven  and  was  just  alxnit  to  cross  the 
goal-line  when  Captain  Zink,  the  Anihersl  leader, 
brought  him  down  with  a  remarkable  tackle. 
(Juick  as  a  flash.  Boynton  leape<l  to  his  feel, 
sci/til  the  h.inil  of  Zink,  and  congr.it ulated  him 
ii|>on  the  wonderful  play  which  prevented  Boyn- 
ton s«-oring — an  unselfish  compliment  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Big-league  liaseball,  forced  to  cater  to  piililic 
opinion  and  the  whims  of  its  fans,  lives  solely  Ik-- 
cause  the  majority  of  its  leaders  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  s|Mirtsinaiiship.  .-Xn  incident  from  the 
World  Series  of  11)13,  U-tween  the  New  V'ork 
Ciiants  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  will  suffice. 
They  were  playing  the  seventh  and  deciding 
game,  with  New  N'ork  in  ihe  lead  and  Boston 
batting  in  their  li.ilf  of  the  ninth  with  two  men 
.out.  .X  hofu'less  tly  was  sent  out  to  the  New 
York  center-fielder.  It  hwked  like  a  sure  out. 
and  the  big  end  of  the  purse  for  the  f  Hants.  But 
Snodgrass,  all  set  to  catch  it,  miserably  muffed 
the  ball,  and  the  Red  Sox  eventually  won  that 
game  and  the  series.  That  "thirty-fhousand- 
doUar  muff,"  as  it  was  called  at  the  lime,  caused 
SiuKlgrass  to  be  the  target  for  great  abuse-  at  the 
hands  of  the  fans.  That  the  Ciiants'  manager 
must  surely  get  rid  of  him  was  the  sentiment 


of  nearly  ever>'  one  of  them.  .\nd  that  was  the 
feeling  I  heard  c.\presse<I  one  night  in  the  otTice  of 
a  New  York  newspaiier.  Whereuiwn  a  friend  of 
the  Giants  8|>oke:  "I  think  you  're  all  wrong. 
Snodgrass  will  not  be  treateil  in  that  cold-hearted 
way.  Mark  m\'  wor«is — Siuxlgrass  will  be  there 
next  season."  .Xnd  the  manager  li\itl  up  to  his 
friend's  l>elief  in  him.  as  he  refused  to  listen  to 
the  si'lhsh  cry  to  rid  the  team  of  Smnlgrass. 

Cn.selfishness  of  a  high  order  is  continually 
cropping  up  in  tennis.  I-"re<l  B.  .Mexander,  the 
veteran  internationalist,  told  me  of  two  instances 
when  this  iKTurretl  in  a  Melro|iolilaii  champion- 
ship when  headed  as  umpire.  \\  illiani  .A.  I.;irni-<l. 
many  times  national  singles  chani|>ion,  was  play- 
ing Carl  R.  Ciardner,  in  this  event,  alHiiil  locx). 
I  luring  the  match,  l.ariii-<l  tore  a  iiiusi-le  in  his 
li-g  and  w;is  coiii|K'lK-d  to  leave  the  court  fcjr 
treatment.  The  rules  c.ill  for  forfeiture  in  case 
the  delay  is  longer  than  five  minutes.  Thus, 
Gardner  could  have  claimed  the  match  h.id  he 
so  desired.  Instead,  he  patiently  waiti-d  for  fully 
half  an  hour  for  Larned  to  return  and  defeat 
him.  Next  day,  learned  was  unable  to  meet 
(justav  F.  TouchartI  in  the  championship  round 
Ixvau.se  of  this  injury.  The  latter  had  a  |>erfiTt 
right  to  the  title  under  such  conditions,  but  la- 
was  unsellish  I'liough  to  have  the  match  jxist- 
|K>ni-d  until  I^irne<t  was  in  shajK-  to  play. 

I.;iriietl  won  this  title  from  Touchard  some  six 
weeks  later. 

One  could  easily  fill  volumes  with  citations  of 
this  nature — case  upon  case  of  alhlett-s  stopping 
to  aid  a  dislresse<l  opixinent  rather  than  continue 
to  victory;  of  others  refusing  to  profit  by  the  rules 
of  the  game,  although  this  course  held  victor\' 
within  its  grasp;  of  others  who  set  aside  [H-rsonal 
anil)itions,  such  as  the  captaincy  of  a  team,  for 
the  reason  thai  a  good  friend  was  a  candidate;  and 
of  still  others  who  fought  the  fight  at  grave  ri.sk 
of  further  injur>',  when  there  was  no  suitable 
sul)stilute,  all  becaus*-  of  love  for  the  college. 
The  stor>'  of  our  athletic  hislor>'  is  filled  with 
lhes«-  fine  incidents. 

But  those  we  have  set  down  will  suffice.  They 
clearly  prove  that  our  athletes  are  good  sjxjrts- 
men  first  and  always:  that  the  c|uality  of  unself- 
ishness is  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  Let  me 
add.  in  closing,  that  any  other  p<jlicy  in  six)rt  is 
Ixjth  condemned  and  disapproved.  Unselfishness 
is  the  spirit  of  all  rules,  as  well  as  the  maker  of 
team-work  and  coo|>eration.  Incidentally,  sixjrt  is 
the  field  which  may  Ix-st  develop  this  fine  trait 
in  one's  character,  a  quality  that  is  good  to  have 
whether  the  game  be  one  of  sport  or  of  life  itself. 


"And  should  I  not  return,  my  liege,"  quoth  he,  and  wiped  his  eye, 

"  'T  will  be  because  I  don't  come  back.     Farewell!     In  fact,  good-b>!" 

( — How  now !    What 's  this?    Oh  yes,  I  see !    I  've  got  this  thing  reversed. 

Why,  I  was  realh-  writing  my  second  stanza  first!) 

Of  course  I  should  have  told  you  how  the  good  King  Dingiedong 
Wished  to  send  a  secret  message  to  the  Emperor  of  Bhong. 
He  hit  upon  Sir  Quincum  as  the  very  man  to  go, 
And  how  the  knight  departed,  you,  of  course,  already  know. 


The  king  had  man\-  other  knights:  Sir  Gigaboo  the  Gay, 
Sir  Percy  (who  liked  pumpkin  pie),  and  proud  Sir  Popinjay, 
Sir  Dink,  who  always  walked  on  stilts,  and  many  others,  too; 
But  he  chose  Sir  Quincum  just  because  his  name  began  with  Q 


'd  like  to  take  a  little  time  to  tell  you  of  the  king, 
W  ho  had  a  special  method  for  teaching  birds  to  sing: 
But  Sir  Quincum  has  three  verses  the  start  of  us,  and  so 
If  we  are  going  to  catch  him,  I  think  we  'd  better  go. 
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Now  if  you  're  very'  iiunous.  please  don't  read  any  nioro. 

Kor  you  'II  find  our  hero's  pathway  was  beset  with  dangers  sore; 

And  first  of  all,  a  roblx-r  l)and  surroundml  him  one  day, 

Hul  he  sang  a  comic  song  at  them  and  frinhleiu-d  them  away. 

Then  the  wizard,  Ziz,  who  mostly  wizzcd  by  night  and  slept  by  day 
And  ke|)t  [)et  rats  and  i)ats  and  cats  (for  that  's  a  wizard's  way), 
Trii-d  to  hypnotize  our  hero,  but  found,  to  his  surprise. 
It  would  n't  work  at  all,  lx«»usc  Sir  Quincum  shut  his  eyes! 


^ 


^>»s^- 


""'>M«^J:> 


And  thi-n,  one  night,  a  gruesome  glumpish  ghost  came  gibbering. 

Hut  Sir  Ouincum  only  laughe<l, — of  course  he  s;iw  right  through  the  thing!- 

And  the  ghost  got  so  disgusted  (as,  indeetl,  why  should  it  not?) 

That  it  slunk  away  discouraged  and  quit  ghosting  on  the  s|x)t! 


Lady 


^  1 


Lulu 


TheZumpuj 


"'^xk:^ 


>cv 


Now  how  he  fought  llu-  /umpus  (which  lives  on  cake. 

.And  saved  the  I^dy  Lulu  (whom  he  later  did  not  wwl), 

.■\nd  tamed  the  fieax-  FlaixliKKlle,  and  paintetl  it  sky-bl 

I  'd  like  to  tell  you — but  I  fear  you  'd  think  it  was  n't 


t  is  said). 


uc, 
true. 


Well,  finally  Mr  (Juinrum  reached  the  tnif)eror  ol  Bluing, 
Who  was  four  feet  tall  (on  Mondays),  and  had  coat-tails  three  yards  long 
.And  the  nies*<ige  from  the  king?    Well,  thai  wab  secret,  don't  you  sec. 
So  if  vou  wish  to  know  it.  ask  Sir  Quincum— don't  ask  me'. 


THE  TOMB  OF  CHRISTOPHER   COLUMBUS 

By   FLORENCE   D.   WELCH 


All  that  is  mortal  of  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
World  has  at  last  found  a  final  resting-place.  It 
is  a  strange  fact  that  the  bones  of  this  great  ad- 
venturer, who  crossed  the  Atlantic  eight  times 
during  his  life,  should  have  been  sent  across  the 
same  ocean  twice  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  claim- 
ants for  the  honor  of  providing  his  last  earthly 


that  of  Ferdinand  Columbus,  favorite  son  of  the 
discoverer.  This  boy  was  the  namesake  of  the 
king  and  was  for  many  years  a  page  at  court. 
He  adored  his  valiant  father,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage;  and  after 
the  old  hero  had  died  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
Ferdinand   set   to    work    to    save    his    memory. 


MONUiMENT  TO  COLUMBUS  LN  SEVILLE  CATHEDR.\L 


home.  The  first  interment  was  made  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Spain.  The  casket  was  later  moved  to 
Santo  Domingo,  on  the  Island  of  Haiti,  then  to 
Havana,  Cuba,  and  finally  back  to  Spain. 

In  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Seville,  the  second 
largest  in  the  world,  the  marble  tomb  was  erected 
and  surmounted  by  four  allegorical  figures.  It 
is  a  magnificent  memorial,  and  fittingly  placed. 

Not  many  steps  from   this  tomb  is  another, 


He  collected  a  library  of  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes concerning  his  father's  labors  and  adven- 
tures, and.  along  with  many  interesting  memorials 
of  the  voyages,  he  bequeathed  this  treasure  to  the 
cathedral. 

It  was  a  grief  to  the  son  that  his  father  did 
not  live  to  know  that  he  had  found  a  new  conti- 
nent, but  passed  away  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
only  touched  outlying  islands  of  Asia. 


BOY  SCOUTS   1\   Tlir:   NORTH;   OR,  TIIH 
BLUE   PEARL 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVII.l.i:    JR. 

Author  of  "Boy  ScouU  In  Ihr  WlUktr.     " 


He  trill  till-  Scoiils 

iliat  lif  would  Ix-  \i\a>\ 

I.  ihc  liuliiin  Idiy.  Kiiitra- 

liiii  tiii>  Ir.  Ilie  Hliiiman,  ut 

■    •  ':■•  interior  of  thr  iHlaiiil, 

.lb.     JiK*  if  ■iiiti'  Ih.it 

il  Jul*  and  hiti  liirnd 


SYNOPSIS  (>|-  TIIK    I'KKVIOIS   INSTALMENTS 

Jim  DoN'KriAN'.  thr  lumbrr-kinK.  has  a  woiuli-rful  (olliilion  of  i;<'»>i<'      His  r4|xviiil' 

that  a  htiK-  |M-arl  Ihr  !iizc  of  a  rcrtatn  pink  jx-iirl  uhiih  hr  owim  uoiiUI  Ix-  woiih  '' 

to  iMv  that  ffiim  for  !4LiL'h  a  |M>arl.  hut  tli.il  no  hiu'Ii  |H*arl  h.itt  cvrr  fximiMl.     ^ 

ilictrt  this  anri  ti'lb  him  of  thi*  HlraiiKc  inland  hi*  oner,  wlirn  a  litttr  Ixiy, 

rnrdiiiiii'-inan.  of  his  triln.*.      Thrrr  his  uiulr  loiind  a  Kri*at  blur  |i<*arl  in  a  »ti 

till*  huntintf'Liroiind  of  onr  ol  thr  uri'.it  hrowii  iK-am.  the  larKml  ol  known 

hr  1-.II1  find  his  u-ay  Ikuk  to  hisi  trilx*  and  lan  ko  aKain  to  thr  iHUiml.      Thr  It 

Will  BriKlit  will  niakr  thr  trip,  to  rmanii*  it.     Old  Jud  .Adaniti.  who  has  trappt*<l  all  throiiKh  that  rriiion.  hrarii  uf 

thr  plan  and  in9i<its  on  K"'")!  along,     .\nuthrr  lx>y  is  nr<*di*d  to  make  up  Ihr  |iarty.  anil  Will  and  Jm*  aKrrt*  to  cIkkmic* 

th<'  onr  who  shows  most  sand  and  seiis<*  in  thr  KrL*al  Intrrsiiiolaslii*  <iariu*ii  in  whiidi  Cornwall  is  to  comiM*lr.      Thr 

day  of  thr  garni*<i  comi*s.  and  aftrr  a  numlxr  of  r.vtraordinary  liapprninKS.  rvrrvthinx  linallv  turns  on  thr  niilr  run. 

Krrddir  IVtkina.  ol  thr  Wolf  Patrol,  linallv  wins  this  afirr  suih  a  h.  '  '        ' 

I'li'i  lid  to  thr  vantnt  placr  anions  thr  .Vrgonauts,  as  thr  four  christen  i 

Ihr  I'ai  ilic  roast.     .\t  Piigrt  Sound  thry  ttavrl  north  on  thr  tiinlM*r-l.i..  ... ... . '■• 

Akotan.  thr  Island  of  thr  Krrr  Pi*oplr.  whrrr  thry  mrt*t  Joe's  great-unrlr  thr  sliuman.  Al  .\kotan  thry  live  lor 
sonu*  wrt*ks  in  the  Kuest-lodgr,  and  go  hunting  and  li.shing  in  prejiaratiun  for  the  tests  uf  courage  whiih  they  must 
pasd  before  they  ran  jouniry  to  Gorrloi.  thr  Island  of  the  Bear.  They  take  |>art  in  a  sea-lion  round-up.  and  Jud 
by  a  cool  shut  saves  Will  frum  a  suddrn  and  di-adly  danger.  Will  ipialirK*d  fur  the  journey  to  Goretui  by  hunting 
and  killing  a  sea-otter  in  the  midst  uf  a  Ireinrnduus  storm;  and  Jud.  by  killing  old  Thri*e-toe8.  thr  man-eating  grizzly, 
l-'red  lias  an  almost  fatal  adventure  with  the  w-alrus  herd  and  savrs  Ihr  life  of  old  Negouac  at  the  risk  ut  his  own 
Back  in  the  interior  ul  the  island  they  see  the  Mahmut.  as  the  native:)  call  a  muminuth  frozen  in  the  glacier,  and 
Will  has  a  narrow  escape,  'fhey  are  initiated  in  the  medicine-lodge,  and.  after  a  deaiK-rate  adventure  with  a  devil- 
fish, reach  (^ureloi. 


CHAPTHR   -XIl 

THE   BLUE   PEARL 

TllF.  rafmn  widuiiwl  as  tliey  pressed  farther  into 
il.s  depth.-i  and  its  sides  were  more  brukeii  and  less 
sheer.  In  single  file  they  niarchifl.  litl  l)y  the 
ureal  thief,  wlu)  for  all  his  a^e,  \valki*<l  with  as 
swift  and  sure  a  pare  as  any  of  his  liaiid.  Hehind 
him,  at  a  rt*siH*(tfiil  distance,  eame  llaiil.ihn  ami 
Negouac,  who  farried  the  weajxins  of  their  leatler, 
his  1h>w  and  fjuiver  and  the  fierce  bear-spear,  with 
its  doiil)le-edge<l  head  of  tem|iered  copper  a  gtxxl 
yard  lonn  fixe<l  with  a  cross-bar  at  the  end  of  a  six- 
f(«)t  handle.  With  this  vcr>'  weajxin,  in  his  youth, 
the  shiiman  had  kilk-d  bears  sinnle-handitl  in 
battles  which  were  still  tr.iditions  of  his  irilx'. 
As  they  marched,  the  brtxik  rushed  down  to  meet 
.  them,  babbling,  tinkliu);.  talking.  chanRinR  its 
tones  every  moment,  but  never  lor  an  instant  si- 
lent. In  the  middle  of  the  trail  sttxxl  a  huge  boul- 
der like  some  squat  slnne  cabin.  Beyond  this  the 
stream  ran  through  a  long  stretch  of  pure  white 
sand.  .Xs  they  reached  the  great  rock,  the  air  was 
suddenly  filletl  with  chiming  notes. 

"Smnds  like  church-bt*lls  undergrounri,"  whis- 
ix'red  Fred.  I'p  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
s<*enuxl  to  throb  tiny  i«*ll-tones,  which  .ill  blendeti 
together  in  one  ringing  rush  of  sound  that  was 
indescribably  Ijeautiful.  The  whole  [wrty  stoppe»l 
for  a  moment  as  wave  after  wave  of  the  music 


floated  toward  them  as  if  borne  on  bv  the  brook 
itsc*lf. 

"The  Singing  Sands,"  murmured  llaidahn,  to 
Jud. 

The  shiiman  sttxxl  and  with  folded  arms  gazed 
fi\e<lly  into  the  rushing  water,  as  if  listening  to 
Nuici-s  unheard  by  others. 

"It  is  a  place  of  magic,"  Haidahn  went  on. 
"No  man  may  cross  or  stand  on  these  siinds,  lest 
the  spirit  of  the  place  drag  him  down.  It  is  here 
that  the  medicine-inen  of  old  time  would  come," 
he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  as  he  looketl  to- 
ward the  motionless  chief.  "Fasting  and  in  silence 
they  would  wait  on  the  top  of  that  great  stone  and 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  brook  until  a  me?!iiige 
came  to  them." 

F'or  long  the  band  waitetl  while  the  great  chief 
brtxxled  in  silence  and  the  air  puls»*d  with  the  lilt- 
ing fairy  nuisic.  At  last  he  started  up  as  one  who 
suddenly  awakes,  and  again  the  march  began.  As 
the  bell-notes  became  fainter  and  at  last  died 
away  behind  a  bend  in  the  stream  Will  whispered 
to  Frtxl  and  Joe  that  there  were  three  other  sing- 
ing sands  known.  .All  of  them  were  quicksands, 
that  is,  sand  which,  although  it  looks  st)lid,  is 
really  floating  in  water.  In  them  all  the  sand  was 
made  of  grains  of  pure  tpiartz  so  smooth  that  each 
p.irticle  was  like  a  little  flake  of  |M)lished  glass. 
Driven  together  by  the  movement  of  the  water, 
each  grain  would  gi\ '    ■  li"^   'inkle  of  sound 
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which,  multipHed  by  a  milhuii,  swelled  into  the 
bell-notes  they  had  heard. 

"That  kind  of  talk  may  be  all  right."  objected 
Fred,  when  Will  had  finished  his  lecture,  "but 
it 's  too  complicated  for  me.  I  'm  going  to  believe 
with  Haidahn  thai  it  's  magic.  Is  n't  that  right, 
Joe?" 

The  Indian's  answer  was  lost  in  a  crash  from  the 
cliff  atxne.  Bounding  from  ledge  to  ledge  came  a 
huge  boulder.  Before  one  of  the  iiarty  could  move, 
the  rock  was  upon  them  and  whizzed  like  a  can- 
non-ball directly  toward  the  great  chief.  Just  as 
it  seemed  as  if  it  must  crush  the  life  out  of  him, 
it  struck  a  little  point  of  rock,  that  jutted  up  from 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  rose  in  the  air,  clearing 
the  shuman's  head  Ivy  a  scant  foot,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  stream  with  a  splash  that  threw 
water  over  them  all.  The  silence  that  followed 
was  broken  by  Saanak. 

"The  sheep,  the  sheep  of  the  mountain!"  he 
shouted.  Following  his  gaze,  they  all  saw  the 
head  of  a  bighorn,  as  the  trappers  call  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  looking  down  at  them.  Its  broad, 
twisted  horns,  black  muzzle,  and  white  face 
seemed  to  lean  out  into  sheer  space  as  it  stared 
down  fixedly  at  them,  strangely  long  for  so  wary 
an  animal. 

For  a  moment  no  one  moved.  Then  the  great 
chief  started  on  again,  as  erect  and  composed  as 
if  he  had  not  just  stared  death  in  the  face. 

"My  fetch  has  spoken — and  is  gone,"  said 
Saanak  again;  "I  follow  soon."  And  he  hurried 
after  the  shuman. 

As  the  trail  turned  away  from  the  cliff'  the  whole 
party  looked  up  at  the  rocks  above,  but  the  big- 
horn was  gone.  For  a  time  they  followed  the 
windings  of  the  stream  along  the  middle  of  the 
little  valley.  Then  once  again  their  path  skirted 
the  cliffside.  Saanak  passed  Xegouac  and 
Haidahn  and  did  not  stop  until  he  was  next  to 
the  shuman  himself. 

"I  go,  O  Chief."  he  said  in  his  singing  mono- 
tone, "but  thou  foUowest  close.     Farewell!" 

As  the  shuman  turned  to  answer,  Saanak 
stretched  out  his  right  arm,  ribbed  and  gnarled 
as  the  limb  of  some  old  tree.  Following  his 
gesture,  the  band  saw  once  more  on  a  shelf  of 
rock  the  head  of  the  mountain  sheep  peering 
down  at  them.  There  was  something  so  sinister 
and  threatening  in  its  fixed  gaze  that  old  Jud 
gripped  his  rifle.  Before  he  could  unsling  it  from 
his  shoulder,  there  was  a  long-drawn,  hissing 
sound  through  the  air,  and  a  barbed  arrow  pierced 
deeply  the  broad  chest  of  Saanak.  Dead  before 
he  reached  the  ground,  the  giant  pitched  forward 
with  a  strangled  cr\',  which  was  echoed  by  a 
shriek  from  abo\'e.  A  tawny  streak  had  shot 
down  from  an  upper  ledge  and,  even  as  Saanak 


fell,  a  mountain  lion  landed  directly  on  the  back 
of  the  bighorn.  The  great  sheep  seemed  to 
crumple  beneath  its  weight,  and  the  next  second 
both  animals  whirled  over  the  precipice,  to  land 
in  a  tangled  mass  not  two  yards  away  from  the 
body  of  Saanak.  A  bullet  from  Jud's  rifle  put 
the  big  cat  out  of  pain  as  it  writhed  with  a  broken 
back.  The  bighorn  lay  where  it  had  fallen, 
without  a  movement. 

It  was  the  shuman  himself  who  first  examined 
its  strangely  flattened  body.  Reaching  down, 
he  raised  one  of  the  arching  horns  and,  as  he  did 
so,  apparently  lifted  the  whole  carcass  oft  the 
ground.  .\  murmur  of  surprise  broke  from  the 
band.  What  the  great  chief  held  in  his  hand  was 
onK'  the  dr>',  tanned  skin  of  a  mountain  sheep 
with  the  head  and  horns  attached.  Underneath 
la>'  the  dead  Isody  of  a  man,  his  legs  chalked 
white  to  imitate  the  coloring  of  a  bighorn  and 
his  fingers  still  wound  around  a  short,  power- 
ful bow  of  osage-orange.  Even  in  death  the 
snaky  black  eyes  of  the  dead  man  seemed  to 
contain  fathomless  depths  of  cruelty  and  malig- 
nancy, while  the  copper-colored  face  showed  the 
same  fierce  profile  that  appears  on  old  Ass>  rian 
coins  and  carvings. 

As  the  Indians  glimpsed  the  deadly  face  a 
murmur  of  "Kenaitze!  Kenaitze!"  went  around 
the  circle  and  every  man  unconsciously  felt  for 
his  weapon.  Haidahn  hurriedly  explained  to  the 
Argonauts  that  those  of  his  tribe  who  came  to 
Goreloi  often  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  with  this 
fierce,  implacable  race,  who  had  come  to  the 
island  from  no  one  knew  where.  Like  the  Free 
People,  they  had  probably  found  some  secret 
entrance.  Away  from  the  central  valley  they 
lived  hidden  in  that  lone  land,  an  outlaw  clan, 
recognizing  no  laws  and  keeping  no  faith  and 
speaking  no  language  known  to  other  tribes. 
Haidahn  was  convinced  that  this  lurker  among 
the  crags  was  not  a  part  of  any  war-party,  but 
only  a  solitary  hunter  after  mountain  sheep. 
His  disguise  had  been  so  fatally  perfect  that  he 
had  been  taken  for  a  bighorn  and  trailed  to  his 
death  by  a  mountain  lion  e\'en  while  he  w'as 
making  his  own  kill.  In  the  dim  light  of  the 
cafion  the  little  party  gathered  around  the  lifeless 
body  of  their  companion. 

"Forth-seeing  and  with  strange  blood  in  his 
veins,  yet  he  never  flinched  nor  faltered  even  when 
he  knew  of  his  own  doom,"  said  Haidahn,  in  a  low 
voice.  "He  was  a  true  comrade  and  a  brave  man. 

Then,  at  a  muttered  command  from  the  shu- 
man, he  directed  the  digging  of  two  shallow  graves 
in  the  soft  sand  at  the  foot  of  the  clitT.  There  in 
the  twilight  of  the  shadowed  canon,  guarded  by 
everlasting  gates  of  living  rock,  with  the  singing 
brook  at  his  side  and  the  bear-claw  on  his  breast, 
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they  buried  Saanak.  the  Whale-killer,  with  his 
f<jcinanat  hisfcct. 

1 1  \v.-i8  a  somber  and  silent  i>arty  that  continued 
the  journey.  With  weapons  in  their  hands,  prc- 
parwl  to  t'luht  (or  their  lives  at  a  moment's  notice, 
they  followed  the  winding  trail,  while  Alunak  and 
Akol.m  went  alitMd  as  «u-outs.     As  the  d:iv  wore 


"It 's  the  same  beast  that  ourgreat-grcat-grand- 
dads  use<l  to  call  a  "painter"  Ix-fore  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Ik?  more  scared  of  than  they  were  of  the 
wolf  and  the  bear,  although  it  's  alxiut  as  harmless 
as  a  lynx."  went  on  the  old  man. 

"Harmli'ss.  hey,"  objectwl  Will.  "How  aUiut 
th.Tt  one  wliicb  jiimfMHl  me  Ii.ick  in  tlir  Imv'''" 


on,  there  was  no  further  sign  of  the  Kenaitze  and 
the  canon  widencfl  out  into  a  broad  valley  flanked 
by  mountain-ranges.  Once  out  again  in  broad 
daylight  and  freed  from  the  haunting  sense  of 
danger,  the  spirits  of  the  whole  band  rose.  Jud, 
especially,  tried  to  cheer  up  Will  and  Fred,  who 
had  been  wibcred  and  saddened  by  their  first 
experience  with  sudden  death. 

"We  '\x-  all  got  to  go  sonu'lime,"  he  .said.  "The 
great  thing  is  tn  f|uit  oursrKo  like  men  while 
wc  live,"  which  was  as  near  tf)  preaching  as  Jud 
ever  came.  Then  the  old  man  l>egan  a  long  dis- 
course on  the  mountain  lion,  the  same  animal  as 
the  cougar  and  the  panther  and  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  .American  cats,  being  found 
as  far  south  as  the  Argentine. 


"Well,"  returned  Jud,  "when  he  saw  you  pick- 
in'  flowers  and  hunt  in'  birds'-nests  in  a  l«)g  he 
thought  you  were  wrong  in  the  head.  He  'd  never 
have  taken  that  chance  with  anyboflj-  else.  .An- 
other thing  aliout  the  mountain  lion,"  hurried  on 
Jud,  Ix-fore  Will  could  make  any  retort,  "it 's  the 
best  eatin"  of  any  animal,  except  [X'rhaps  a  young 
an'  tender  wolf." 

"Say.  Jud,"  broke  in  l''re<l,  who  had  bi-en  an 
intereste<l  listener,  "you  can  have  my  share  of 
Ixith." 

By  this  time  they  h.id  reached  the  end  of  the 
valley.  Before  them  towered  a  curved  wall  of 
jaggefl  rocks.  Past  this  the  shuman  k-d  the  party 
by  a  little  path  which  wound  between  boulders 
and  zigzagged  along  precipices  until  suddenly  it 
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seemed  to  end  at  a  rim  of  rock.  There  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  Argonauts,  lighted  up  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  lay  what  seemed  a 
fair\'-land.  Before  them,  as  far  as  they  could  see, 
was  a  circle  of  green  trees  and  grass  and  flowers, 
ringed  around  by  dark  cliffs.  It  was  like  that 
little  oasis  set  in  a  wilderness  of  ice  and  snow- 
along  the  west  coast  of  northern  C.reenland  be- 
tween Kane  Basin  and  Melville  Bay  where  a 
warm  current  touches  the  frozen  coast. 

This  valley,  however,  seemed  to  ha\e  been  the 
crater  of  a  vast,  extinct  volcano.  All  that  was 
left  of  the  fire  and  fury  of  bygone  ages  were  hot 
springs,  which  bubbled  and  steamed  everywhere 
and  which  gave  forth  a  heat  which,  as  on  Half- 
way Island,  raised  the  temperature  many  degrees 
above  what  it  was  outside  the  crater.  As  they 
pressed  forward,  the  soft  grass  came  to  their  knees 
and  the  hot,  fragrant  air  was  like  a  breath  from 
the  tropics.  Beyond  the  grass  was  a  gro\-e  of 
trees,  hung  heavy  with  fruit.  At  the  sight  Jud 
broke  into  a  run. 

".Apples!"  he  yelled.  "To  think  that  I  should 
be  eatin'  red  apples  beyond  the  arctic  circle!"  he 
mumbled  a  few  minutes  later  with  his  mouth  full. 
"It  beats  singin' sands  an' underground  elephants." 

At  a  signal  from  the  great  chief  the  whole  jjarty 
separated  to  revel  in  the  many  delights  to  which 
they  had  looked  forward  for  so  many  weary 
months.  No  guard  was  kept  since,  by  reason  of 
some  saving  superstition,  none  of  the  Kenaitze 
ever  ventured  to  set  foot  within  the  crater  itself. 
Jud  and  the  boys  enjoyed  themselves  with  the 
others.  There  was  bathing  in  warm,  deep  pools 
ined  with  white  and  yellow  sand,  and  wonderful 
trout-fishing  in  a  little  river  of  ice-cold  water 
which  wound  its  wax-  uncooled  among  boiling  hot 
springs.  Will  and  Fred  foimd  flowers  which  be- 
longed rightfully  a  thousand  miles  south,  and 
birds,  such  as  the  bronzed  humming-bird  and  the 
beautiful  nonpareil  finch,  which  must  have  co\^- 
ered  hundreds  of  leagues  of  half-thawed  land  and 
ice  to  enjoy  that  northern  oasis.  To  the  Eskimo 
and  northern  Indians,  who  knew  nothing  of 
warmer,  sunlit  lands,  Goreloi  was  like  Eden  itself. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  their  stay  in  Goreloi 
when  the  great  chief  beckoned  the  Argonauts  and 
Haidahn  and  Negouac  to  his  side. 

"To-day,"  he  said  "we  seek  the  Blue  Pearl." 

,'\fter  a  few  brief  instructions  by  Haidahn  to  the 
rest  of  the  band,  the  seven  started  on  the  quest. 
Their  way  led  away  from  the  hot  springs,  across 
the  grassy  plain  and  toward  far  cliff-walls,  which 
showed  dimly  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there, 
through  the  waving  grass  they  crossed  packed  and 
trodden  bear-paths  fully  a  couple  of  yards  broad. 
;\t  the  first  of  these  Jud  stopped  and  studied  the 
trail  with  a  ]iuzzled  expression. 


"The  bear  that  made  that  road,"  he  said  at 
last,  "must  have  been  about  the  size  of  a  mah- 
mut.    I  never  saw  such  a  track  in  my  life!" 

No  one  answered  him  and  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  he  followed  the  great  chief,  who  pressed  for- 
ward turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
On  they  went  through  the  warm,  moist  air,  waist- 
deep  in  grass  and  flowers,  until  they  reached  the 
distant  cliff-face.  In  its  side,  grim  and  black, 
showed  the  entrance  of  a  great  cave.  Fifty  feet 
above  the  white  sand  floor  a  vaulted  roof  of  rock 
stretched  away  until  its  outlines  were  lost  in  the 
darkness.  Down  through  the  very  middle  of  the 
cavern  flowed  a  bright  blue  stream,  which  wound 
its  way  along  the  edge  of  the  clifl  and  disappeared 
in  the  lush  grass.  Not  even  Will,  the  scientist, 
would  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  mineral  had 
gi\en  this  color  to  the  water.  Joe  told  them  that 
this  was  not  the  place  where  the  first  blue  pearl 
had  been  found,  but  that  the  water  was  of  the 
same  color.  Then,  while  the  great  chief  sat  him- 
self down  in  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  began  a 
pearl-hunt  led  by  Joe  and  Will,  who  claimed  to  be 
expert  pearlers  on  the  strength  of  the  famous  pink 
pearl  which  Will  had  found,  "Scar"  Dawson  had 
stolen,  Joe  recovered,  and  Jim  Donegan  bought. 

At  first  the  Indians  sat  as  sjiectators  while  the 
Argonauts  poked  through  wet  gra\el  and  dabbled 
in  the  blue  water  after  fresh-water  mussels.  It 
•was  Fred  who  made  the  first  find.  Opening  with 
his  trusty  jack-knife  a  large  unio,  as  the  pearl- 
bearing  mussels  are  called,  he  discovered  in  the 
mantle  or  lining  of  the  inner  shell  an  irregular- 
shaped,  white  jiearl  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  sight 
of  this  treasure-trove  was  too  much  for  the  two 
chiefs.  Piling  up  their  weapons  on  the  bank  where 
the  Argonauts  had  left  theirs,  Haidahn  and  Ne- 
gouac joined  the  others.  L  p  and  down  the  banks 
and  bed  of  the  blue  brook  they  dug  and  waded 
and  splashed,  while  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff  the 
great  chief  leaned  on  his  spear  and  watched  them. 
Perhaps  his  mind  ran  back  to  the  far-away  days 
of  his  own  youth  when  he  too  had  traveled  far 
and  suffered  much  in  the  seeking  and  winning  of 
treasure.  Farther  and  farther  down  the  stream 
the  treasure-hunters  splashed  their  way.  For 
once,  even  the  vigilance  of  the  watchful  Haidahn 
and  the  wariness  of  old  Jud  were  relaxed  under 
the  spell  of  treasure-hunting.  Not  otherwise 
would  they  have  left  the  old  chief  alone  nor  have 
gone  weaponless  e\'en  for  a  moment  in  a  strange 
country.  As  for  the  great  chief  himself,  perhaps, 
like  Saanak,  he  already  knew  his  fate  and  future 
and  that  it  could  not  be  averted,  for  he  did  not 
call  them  back  nor  warn  them  to  be  on  their 
guard,  but  sat  in  the  shadow  staring  half  sadly 
out  over  the  flower  fields  and  the  lilue  water. 

Then  there  came  from  the  dark  of  the  ca\'ern 
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fx-hind  liiiii  a  riurinn.  unf.irthly  Rrowl,  so  deep 
thai  it  rlatiRifl  and  echiKid  through  the  cave  like 
thf  closing  of  iron  gates  far  underground.  At 
the  sound,  the  trea.surc-sfekers.  who  were  then 
well  down  the  brook,  .splashed  out  of  the  shallows 
lo  the  hank  and  ran  for  the  life  of  their  leader  to 
where  their  rille*.  h.id  tnvn  left. 

It  w.is  tiH>  late.  Out  into  the  full  sunlight 
lowerifl  such  a  In-ar  as  none  of  them,  s.ive  _fiM\ 
had  l>elievf«l  could  lie  found  on  earth  to-day  — 
the  great  brown  InMr  of  the  farthest  Northwest 
that  rivals  the  giant  cave-lx-ar,  which  was  t4ic 
terror  of  mankind  in  the  Old  Stone  .\ge  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ago. 

It  had  the  concave  face  of  the  grizzly,  rather 
the  cf)n\ex  face  of  the  [Hilar  Ixrar,  and  was  of  a 
dusky  brown  in  color,  silvered  with  gniy  at  the 
shoulders.  It  w;is  its  size,  however,  th.it  was  its 
most  terrifying  feature.  .\s  it  a|i|iroiu-he<l  the 
«ild  chief,  it  reare<l  up  on  its  liitid  legs  until  it 
toweretl  a  ginid  twelve  feet  in  the  air,  the  largest 
carnivorous  animal  in  the  world  to-day.  Joe  and 
I'" red  ran  as  the>-  had  never  run  in  an\-  race,  hop- 
ing against  ho|>e  that  they  might  reach  the  rifli-s 
in  time.  C"losi-  liehind  them  was  old  ll.iidahn, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  age,  had  pa-ssetl  .Negouac  and 
J  ml  .ind  even  Will. 

Swifl  ,is  they  were,  the  great  bear  w.is  swifter. 
Towering  like  a  dark  shadow  of  death,  he  nioveil 
forward  uiK>n  the  great  chief  without  a  sound 
after  the  first  growl  which  had  signaled  his  ap- 
proach. For  an  instant  the  man  faced  the  Ixast. 
For  the  shuman  there  was  no  esca|)e,  since  no 
man  cati  ki-ep  ahead  of  a  l)ear  even  one  as  vast 
as  this. 

.Nor  had  the  grim  old  chief  any  thought  of 
flight.  .Xs  he  sttHxl  up  for  his  last  light,  with 
such  a  monster  as  man  nuisl  have  battkfi  with 
often  in  the  days  when  the  beast-folk  rule<l  the 
world,  he  seeme<l  to  put  olT  his  years  like  a  gar- 
ment. Like  an  old  lion,  he  threw  back  his  head 
with  its  tossing  mane  of  white  hair.  His  spare 
figure  straightened,  and  gripping  his  spear  with 
both  hands,  he  awaited  the  charge  of  the  bear. 
Memories  of  forgottetj,  far-away  lights  may  have 
surge<l  back  to  his  mind  as  he  sto<Kl  there  in  the 
sunlight  with  the  grim  brute  in  front  fif  him 
while  the  b«'.it  of  \hr  runners'  feet  and  the  panting 
intake  of  their  breath  sounded  nciircr  and  nearer 
from  K'hind. 

"Come  then,  O  Hear!"  he  shouted,  as  he  had 
shouted  in  his  youth  in  the  formula  of  the  bear- 
hunters.  "Come  and  see  which  is  the  stronger. 
I  too  have  a  keen  claw,  aiui  it  waits  for  thee. 
Come — " 

The  rest  of  the  invocation  was  drowmxl  in  the 
roaring  cough  that  a  Iw.ir  givi-s  as  he  charges. 
The  old  cliii-f  Iir.icetl  iHic  fiKit  agiiinst  a  i>oint  of 


rock  and  waitetl.  Then  the  long  sjK'ar-head 
feinted  toward  the  rushing  bulk,  now  not  six  fcei 
away.  Like  a  gigantic  boxer,  the  bear  struck 
down  at  the  blade,  but  the  l)Iow  met  only  l\' 
empty  air.  Then,  sudden  iLs  the  fangs  of  a  stril 
ing  snake,  the  s|)ear  shot  forward  and  the  kj-eii 
thre»'-f<M)t  |H)int  buried  it.si-lf  just  below  the 
mighty  fore  paw. 

With  .1  nvir,  the  great  animal  ruslu>d  forwaril. 
The  long  h.mdlr  of  the  sjicar  In-nt  and  (iui\ere<l, 
but  the  old  chief,  braced  against  the  nxk.  held  it 
firm  until  the  rush  of  the  bear  drove  the  iKiiiit 
deep  into  its  huge  chest. 

Not  until  the  towering  figure  surged  .igainst  tin 
\ery  cross-bar,  with  the  s|i<-ar-|Hiint  through  ii 
heart,  did  the  chief  seek  his  own  siifety.  Then 
with  the  mortally  woundcfl  beast  almost  u|x>n 
him.  he  tried  to  avoid  its  death-blow  by  leaping  to 
one  side,  .xs  he  had  done  so  often  in  his  glorioii 
youth.  .Mils,  the  s|)eed  and  the  strength  of  Ion. 
ago  had  fxa.sscd  with  the  years!  He  sprang  awa\ 
from  the  s|>car,  but  not  quick  enough  nor  f.u 
enough  to  cscajK- entirely  the  last  smashing  stroki 
of  the  dying  Ix-ar.  It  hurlnl  him  against  tli. 
rocks  with  a  crash  that  seenu'<l  to  break  evet\ 
Inini-  in  his  wastwl  Ixnly.  For  a  moment  he  tried 
vainly  to  ris«-.  only  to  tind  himself  p,iraly/e<l  from 
his  waist  downward  and  with  evidently  only  .1 
few  moments  of  life  left  to  him. 

"Vex  not  yourselves,"  he  said  to  llaidahnand 
Negouac  as  they  knelt  down  besi<le  him  in  a 
frenzy  of  remorse  at  having  left  him.  "Saanal 
spoke  truly.  I  follow  him  close,  nor  coidd  I 
have  chosen  a  l«-tter  way  to  go.  Wrap  me  in 
the  skin  of  that  bear,  than  which  no  man  of  m\ 
tribe  ever  slew  a  greater,  and  bur\  nie  here  in 
("lorcloi,  which  I  found  in  the  days  of  my  youth 
and  have  given  to  my  people." 

The  old  man's  voice  slopped  for  a  long  tinu 
When  next  he  spoke  it  was  so  softly  that  it  w.i- 
hard  to  catch  all  the  words. 

"Danger,  sorrow,  and  death  is  always  lli. 
price  of  the  Blue  Pearl,"  he  said  very  low.  thi 
very  words  which  Joe  had  quoted  when  I  In 
quest  was  first  proposed. 

"Come  close  to  me,  O  thou  last  of  my  blood,' 
he  whispered  to  Joe.  .'Xs  the  boy  knelt  bcsidi 
him  the  old  chief  imfaslened  from  his  neck  a 
little  bag  made  of  .soft  leather  and  fastened  with 
a  curious,  interwoven  knot.  This  he  thrust 
into  Joe's  hands. 

"I  give  to  thee  and  th\-  friends  the  f'earl 
which  thou  and  they  sf)ught."  he  .said.  "Hold 
me  fast  as   I  go  into  the  dark." 

.■\  few  moments  later,  with  Joe's  strong  young 
arms  about  him  and  with  llaidahn  .md  Negouac 
clinging  to  his  rolie,  as  if  the\  woidd  kee(>  him 
with    them,   the   imdaiiiuiil    --ind   of   the  gre.Ti 
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chief  passcti  U>  the  rowanl  that  awaits  those 
who,  with  no  thought  of  self,  have  fought  and 
wrought  for  others. 

The  last  of  the  two  trains  which  stopped  at 
C'liriiwall  almost  every  clay,  except  of  course  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  had  come  and  gone. 
In  the  liig  library  iif  the  l>ig  house  of  l)ig  Jim 
lX)negan,  the  liiggest  lumlier-king  in  all  this 
big  world  sal  alone.  He  was  smoking  an  age<l 
corn-col>  pipe  of  unsurpassed  range  and  wind- 
age. This  was  a  sign  that  the  old  man's 
mind  was  trouliletl.  Whenever  that  happenetl, 
he  always  harked  hack  to  this  particular  pi|H-. 
It  was  of  alKuit  the  vintage  of  the  Centennial, 
and  no  one  could  smoke  it  and  think  of  any- 
thing els*-.  Two  pulT^  would  lie  fatal  to  an 
uneducated  smoker,  liut  hail  only  a  stHithing 
etTecl  nil  liig  Jim.  Tn-iiighl  he  certainly 
neetled  soothing.  There  had  heen  a  stormy 
interview  with  Will's  father,  a  tearful  one  with 
Fred's  mother,  and  an  embarrassing  one  with 
Joe's  uncle. 

"They  all  seem  to  think  that  i  've  kidnappe<l 
their  blamed  boys  and  sold  them  up  in  that 
well-known  slave  state  of  .Maska,"  grumbled 
the  old  man  to  himself.  "I  wonder  why  the 
mischief  I  don't  get  an>'  word  from  Nord,"  he 
broke  out  again  a  moment  later.  "The  more 
salary  I  pay  a  man,  the  more  he  does  as  he 
blame  pleases,"  and  big  Jim  puffed  out  clouds 
of  raw,  acrid  smoke  until  the  air  smelt  like  a 
gas-attack. 

-At  that  very  psychological,  critical,  selected 
moment  the  door-bell  rang.  Furthermore,  it 
kept  on  ringing.  V.vcn  from  the  seciuestcred 
depths  of  his  librar>  the  old  man  could  hear  the 
insistent,  irritating,  buzzing  rattle  of  that  bell. 
Then  followed  the  steps  of  his  well-trained 
butler,  buttling  down  the  hall  on  high.  The 
next  thing  Jim  heard  was  a  beseeching  bleat 
from  the  said  butler: 

"Indeed,  sirs,  you  must  n't  go  up  without 
being  announced,"  he  insisted,  in  the  rich, 
throaty,  British  tone  which  made  him  so  val- 
uable. 

"We  'II  do  the  announcin',"  shrilletl  a  high- 
pitched  voice.  /\  sound  on  the  staircase,  like  a 
herd  of  stampeding  elephants,  followed. 

"What  the — ,"  had  begun  big  Jim,  when  the 
door  flew  open  and  in  dashed  four  disreputa- 
ble, dangerous-looking  characters,  with  James 
the  butler  vainly  trying  to  hold  them  back. 
They  were  armed  with  repeating  rifles.  .Vt 
their  belts  they  wore  hunting-knives  and  axes. 
They  were  brown  and  burned  and  swarthy 
from  sun  and  wind.  .Ml  of  them  wore  feather- 
lined  parkas  and  tarbosars  which  came  to  their 


hips  and  were  .soK-<l  with  sea-lion  flippers. 
One  of  them  carried  the  priceless  pelt  of  a  sea- 
otter.  Another  one  staggcre<I  under  the  horns 
and  tanned  hide  of  a  bighorn  shee|).  A  third 
had  a  viking  dagger  at  his  belt.  .Ml  of  them 
wore  suspende<l  around  their  necks,  curveil. 
enormous  bear-claws. 

With  one  accord  they  sprang  upon  the  lum- 
In-r-king,  who  was  entirely  unarnu-d  s;ive  for 
his  pipe — no  mean  weaptm.  To  the  terrihed 
liutler,  what  happened  next  looked  like  a  com- 
bination of  riot,  "rough-house,"  and  assault 
and  l>atter>'  with  intent  to  kill.  Really,  it  was 
only  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  big  Jim  Done- 
gan  simultaneously  to  hug  and  pat  on  the 
back  eiicli  one  <if  his  vi.sitors.  Strange  words 
straggle<l  tint  of  the  iiniH-cupie<l  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

"(iet  out  of  here.  James!"  he  shoute<l  to  the 
lK-rturlx.-d  butler.  "This  is  no  place  for  you. 
Lock  yourself  up  in  your  butler's  pantr>'  and  don't 
come  out  no  matter  what  noise  you  hear.  Fur- 
theniiore,  don't  >ou  let  anylxxly  else  come  up  here 
to-night  as  you  value  your  life." 

"We  dresseil  up  on  the  train  to  show  you  how 
we  lookefi  in  our  working  clothes,  boss,"  explained 
Jud.  "We  would  n't  let  Captain  Nord  wire,  for 
we  hoped  to  surjjrise  you." 

"I  '11  say  you  succeeded  tcx),"  ejaculalcxl  the 
lumber-king. 

■  "Hey,  Bill."  continued  Jud,  "ojien  those  win- 
dows quick.  This  is  worse  than  the  shuman's 
lodge  with  the  incense  going,"  and  he  genth'.  but 
firmly.  t(H)k  |)ossc"ssion  of  big  Jim's  pipe. 

"Make  yoursi-lves  at  home,"  chuckle<l  big  Jim, 
rescuing  his  pipe  and  shutting  it  up  in  a  drawer. 
"Don't  mind  me.  The  trouble  with  you,  Jud,  is 
thai  you  don't  know  a  go<xl  pi|>e  when  you  see  it." 

"I  'd  know  that  pipe  anywhere  within  two 
miles,"  returned  Jud.  "and  I  would  n't  have  to  see 
it,  either.  The  boys  have  asked  me  to  make  a 
report  to  you,  Iwss,"  he  went  on.  plumping  him- 
self down  in  the  largest  chair  in  the  r(M)m.  "I 
ain't  much  of  a  talker,  but  here  goes." 

"^'ou  ain't!"  returned  his  host.  "\\'h>-,  Jud 
Adams,  the  anW  dilTereiice  between  you  and  a 
talking-machine  is  a  machine  sometimes  runs 
down.     But  go  ahead.     Let 's  hear  the  worst." 

Two  hours  later  Jud  clo.sed  his  report  up  to  the 
fight  of  the  great  chief  with  the  big  brown  bear. 
Big  Jim  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"It  does  n't  seem  possible,"  he  said  finally. 
"For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  how  an  old  has-been 
and  thrcf  kids  could  ever  have  gone  through  what 
you  did  and  come  out  alive." 

"There  you  go  again!"  howled  Jud,  hopping  up 
and  down,  with  his  wir>-  gray  hair  standing  on  eml 
like   the  quills  of  a   jKircupine.     "All   the   lime 
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makin'  cracks  at  my  age.  I  '11  bet  old  Three-toes 
thought  I  was  pretty  young,  an'  you  ask  Will  an' 
Fred  here  if  my  shootin'  ain't  just  at  its  prime." 

"You  bet  it  is,  Jud,"  chorused  both  the  boys. 

".AH  right,  Jud,  just  as  you  say,"  his  old  friend 
hastened  to  agree.  "You  don't  look  a  day  over 
eighty.  Your  report  is  might\-  interesting,  but — 
did  you  get  what  >ou  went  after?"  and  the  old 
man  leaned  forward,  every  muscle  and  line  of  his 
face  tense  and  expectant. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  \\  ill  and  Fred 
pushed  the  reluctant  Joe  forward.  The  Indian 
boy  pulled  out  from  under  his  parka  a  little  leather 
bag. 

Untying  the  knot,  with  fingers  which  trembled 
in  spite  of  himself,  he  motioned  for  the  lum- 
ber-king to  hold  out  his  hand.  Into  his  out- 
stretched palm  from  the  little  bag  dropped  some- 
thing   round    and    shimmering   about   twice   the 


size  of  an  ordinary  marble.  In  the  lamplight  it 
gleamed  and  glowed  with  a  magical  color  that 
seemed  to  combine  in  itself  all  the  blues  of  earth 
and  air  and  sea.  In  its  depths  was  the  soft  tint 
of  the  summer  sky,  the  color  of  the  bluebird's 
back,  the  blue  of  the  fringed  gentian,  the  luster  of 
the  \eery's  eggs,  the  shimmer  of  deep,  deep  water, 
and  the  pure  depth  of  distant  hilltops — all  were 
in  the  grasp  of  the  lumber-king's  hand.  For 
long  and  long  big  Jim  Donegan  looked,  and  his 
face  changed  before  them  as  one  who  sees  a  %ision 
come  true. 

"A  blue  pearl!"  he  half-whispered. 

"The  Blue  Pearl,"  corrected  Joe. 

What  Cornwall  said  and  did  to  the  Argonauts; 
what  they  did  with  the  hft>-  thousand  dollars; 
and  how  the  Blue  Pearl  sent  them  off  on  another 
treasure-hunt  in  the  far  South — all  that  is  another 
stors'  too. 


THE   END 


SIGNS 


When  the  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  are  cool, 
.\nd  the  boneset  blooms  by  the  sun-warmed  pool, 
x\nd  the  tall  blue  asters,  along  the  stream, 
Sway  to  the  butterflies'  kiss,  and  dream; 
When  the  black-eyed  Susans  and  milkweed  nod 
A  gay  "good-day!"  to  the  goldenrod, 
.And  the  pink  gerardia,  grass-blade  high, 
Stretches  the  spider-web  lace  to  dry. 
Silvery  with  dew,  in  the  morning  sun, — 
(5h,  then  we  know  that  the  summer  is  done! 


When  the  hickory-tree,  in  the  first  frost's  cold, 

Shi\"ers,  a  shower  of  gleaming  gold ; 

V\'hen  the  squirrels  scold  where  the  nuts  abound, 

.•And  the  dead  leaves  drop  with  a  rustling  sound. 

Where  the  chestnuts  hide  in  their  opening  burrs, 

And  up  from  the  wood-road  the  ruffed  grouse  whirs; 

And,  under  a  scarlet  oak-leaf  hid. 

Whispers  a  desolate  katydid — 

Last  of  her  clan — in  the  noontide  clear, — 

Oh,  then  we  know  that  the  autumn  is  here! 

Robert  Emmet  Ward. 


"YOU  SEE,  MY  FRIEND,  HERE  'S  WHERE  A  SLIM  FELLOW  HAS  THE  ADVANTAGE!" 


VOrXG   ENGLISH    MOXARCHS  WHO   XRVRR 
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l'~ir!it  William  thr  Norman,  thrn  William  hi«  ton. 
Henry,  Strplirn  ami  llrnry.  then  Richard  and  John; 
NiJtt  llrnry  thr  third.  Edwurdu  one.  two.  and  thrcr. 
And  aKain.  altrr  Riihard.  three  Henrys  we  see; 
Two  Kdw-ard-i.  tliird  Kuhard.  li  rightly  I  nueiw. 
Two  Henrys.  »ixth  Edward.  Uuecn  Mory.  Uue«n  Bern; 
Then  Jamie  the  Scotchman,  then  Charlea  whom  they 

slew. 
Vet  receive<l.  after  Cromwell,  another  ("horlen  tixi; 
Next  James  called  the  second  ascended  the  throne. 
Thrn  itood  William  and  Mary  toiiether  came  on; 
Till  Anne.  George*  four,  and  fourth  William  all  |>ai<t, 
f'.od  sent  Quei'n  N'ictoria.  may  she  long  be  the  last  I 

What  child  studyinK  Kngli.sh  histoid'  has  not 
ronimittcd  to  momor>-  this  tiM-ful  little  doggerel, 
in  order  to  keep  well  in  mind  the  sequence  of 
( ireat  Britain's  rulers  I  Nowadays  we  should  have 
to  alter  the  last  line,  and  add  another  couplet, 
to  include  Kdward  \'II  and  the  present  monarch; 
l)Ut  let  any  one  who  doubts  its  helpfulness  try  to 
rim  over  the  list  without  its  assistance! 

.As  we  glibly  enimierate  these  kings  of  l--ngtand, 
we  are  very  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  all 
u cetletl  Id  their  rights  in  g(KKl  and  ri-gnlar  order, 
.iiid  it  i.-.  seliloni  that  we  give  much  lieiil  to  the 
(act  that  there  were  fnr  inniH-eiit,  helpless  Ixjys 
who  had  every  just  and  legal  right  to  reign,  and 
w  111!  ne\  IT  came  into  their  ow  n.  Crowded  away  in 
the  dim  background  of  history,  it  is  only  faintly, 
v.iguely,  an<l  very  brielly  that  their  claims  are 
tiiuchetl  u|M)n.  W-X  sometimes  they  seem  to 
beckon  to  us  with  their  shadowy,  childish  hands, 
and  l)eg  us  to  render  them  at  least  the  rc-cognition 
of  a  thought,  the  "passing  tribute  of  a  sigh"! 

The  crown  of  England  has  been  always  sup- 
l>osed  to  descend  to  the  monarch's  eldest  son,  or, 
if  he  lack  descendants,  to  a  male  relative  de- 
scended from  the  next  eldest  line.  There  were 
not  a  few  cases  where  serious  complications  en- 
sue<l  in  the  latter  event,  as  after  the  death  of 
Ktlward  \'l,  when  there  were  a  numln-r  of  female 
cJaim.inis  and  not  one  male  claimant  fi>r  the 
crown.  Here  the  succession  was  indeed  dilVicult 
lo  decide;  but  in  the  five  instances  of  which  we 
^|)eak,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  ever)-  case  it  was  a 
hoy  who  was  defrauded,  and  in  ihrt^  of  the  five  in- 
-lancesit  was  a  heartless  and  unscrupulous  iinilr 
sWio  did  the  defrauding. 

The  first  was  a  grandson  of  William  the  C'on- 
(jueror.  known  as  William  Cliln.  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  William  Fitz-R<)l>ert.  William  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son.  Robert  Curthose.  was 
of  a  hot-headed,  though  well-meaning,  disposi- 
tion, and  quarreled  unceasingly  with  his  father 


during  the  Conqueror's  latter  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  great  William  felt  in  no  in«K«l  lo  re- 
linquish the  succes.sion  lo  this  unprofitable  s«in. 
On  his  death,  therefore,  he  look  matters  into  his 
own  hands  and  left  Kngland  to  his  second  son. 
William  Rufus.  a  considerable  sum  of  mimey  to  his 
third  son.  I  lenry,  but  to  RolK'rt  he  gave  the  I'niv- 
ince  of  Normandy,  then  l-Jigland's  most  im- 
IMirtant    inisst-ssion. 

William  Rufus  reigned  thirteen  years  and  died 
by  an  accident.  Me  left  no  son  to  succeeil  him. 
and  his  brother  RoIhti  wiusoffin  the  lloK  l.aml. 
Only  Henry  was  on  hand  to  snatch  the  prize,  and 
we  may  be  sure  he  lost  no  lime  in  taking  jxisses- 
sion.  But  the  grasping  Henry  was  not  to  In- 
satisfied  until  he  had  succeeded  in  annexing  Nor- 
mandy also  to  the  crown.  Slowly,  but  surely,  he 
set  about  its  ac(|uisilion.  till  at  length,  in  a  great 
battle,  he  defeate<l  RoU-rt,  captured  him.  and 
kept  him  for  twenty-eight  years  a  prisoner  in 
Cardiff  Castle.  Wales,  where  he  finally  tlied, 
eighty  years  old  and  lot.illy  blind. 

But  it  is  KoIkti's  little  s4)ii,  William  l-'iiz- 
Robert,  who  claims  our  ileepesi  syiniuitliy.  El- 
dest son  of  an  eldest  son,  his  rank  eiititletl  him  to  a 
seat  on  the  world's  greatest  throne!  ll  was  a 
pitiful  lillle  1m>\  of  seven  that  lhe\  le<l  irviilg 
Ix'fore  his  uncle  Henry,  who  had  mbUtl  the  child 
of  even  his  .Normandy  domain.  For  once.  Henry's 
cons<ience  was  a  little  trinibled.  and  when  he 
Plight  have  put  this  obstacle  forever  out  of  the 
way,  he  magnanimously  confidctl  him  to  the  care 
of  a  faithful  servant,  Helie  de  St.  Saen.  His 
conscience,  howe%er.  did  not,  we  notice,  carr>' 
him  to  the  length  of  restoring  what  did  not  l»e- 
long  to  him! 

Hrlie  de  St.  Saen  secretly  carried  ihe  Utile 
William  to  France,  fearing,  no  doubt,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Henry's  iiiikkI.  Here  the  child  was  be- 
friende<l  by  l.ouis  \'l,  who  promisi-d  to  aid  him 
in  recovering  at  least  the  I'rovince  of  Normandy. 
The  promises  of  most  kings  being  ever  thinner 
than  air,  (xjor  little  William's  affairs  were  s|H-edily 
forgotten  when,  in  111.=^,  Henry  made  a  treaty 
with  l.ouis  \'l,  and  was  promisetl  a  great  I'rench 
princess  to  marry  his  own  hhi,  another  Prince 
William.  That  setllwl  all  (|uestion  alMiiil  Nor- 
mandy, not  to  s|ieak  of  an\-  greater  claim,  and 
William  Fitz-RolnTl  faded  into  oblivion.  He  was 
a  brave  and  persistent  little  prince,  however,  and 
as  he  was  now  well  on  lo  manhood,  made  a  l)old 
stand  for  his  rights. 
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But  a  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  was  shortly 
to  overtake  Henr\-  I.  Prince  William  and  his 
father  had  been  in  France  on  a  visit  to  Louis  VL 
In  returning  to  England,  Henry  embarked  first 
and  his  son  ranie  later  on  the  ill-fated  Wliilr  .SVn'/J. 
Late  in  the  night  the  White  Ship  struck  a  hidden 
rock,  and  went  down  with  all  on  board.  But  one 
soul,  a  butcher's  son,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale, 
and  it  was  he  who  broke  the  dreadful  tidings  to 
Henry.  The  king  ne\'er  reco\-ered  from  the  blow, 
and  died,  years  after,  a  broken-hearted  man, 
leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of 
Prince  William,  hope  again  re\-i\'ed  for  William 
Fitz-Robert.  Many  disgruntled  English  barons 
rallied  to  his  cause,  and  the  French  king,  Louis 
\'L  had  his  interest  rekindled  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  gave  William  his  sister-in-law  for  a  wife. 
It  was  at  this  bright  turn  of  his  affairs  that  the 
voung  man  received  a  pike  wound  in  his  hand, 
during  some  unimportant  battle.  Little  atten- 
tion being  paid  it,  blood-poisoning  set  in  soon 
after  and  caused  his  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  Thus  perished  the  first  defrauded  claimant 
to  England's  throne,  struggling  bravely  to  the 
last  for  the  place  so  unscrupulously  denied  him. 

Fifty-four  years  passed,  and  another  child-king 
arose,  the  touching  story  of  whose  fate  has  stirred 
the  world!  King  Henry  II  had  three  sons  living, 
Richard,  Geoffrey,  and  John.  When  Henry  II 
died,  Richard  I  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  fen- 
deared  to  us  in  many  a  favorite  book,  under  the 
title  "Cceur  de  Lion"  or  "Lionhearted."  Richard, 
however,  died  leaving  no  son,  and  the  throne 
should  have  descended  to  the  little  son  of  his  next 
\-ounger  brother  Geoffrey.  This  boy,  the  famous 
Prince  Arthur,  was  at  the  time  a  bonny  lad  of 
twelve.  But  here  again,  an  uncle  with  neither 
heart  nor  conscience  interposed ;  and  being  a  man, 
older,  stronger,  and  craftier,  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land fell  easily  into  his  grasp. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Fitz-Robert, 
the  French  king,  Philip,  pretended  to  espouse  the 
cause  ot  the  little  English  prince.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Philip  was  only  seeking  for  some  pre- 
text to  oppose  England,  and  here  was  a  good  and 
very  opportune  one.  Philip  made  no  move  for 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  boy  Vwed 
quietly  with  his  mother  in  Brittany.  Suddenly, 
however,  Philip  concluded  that  there  might  be 
something  to  gain  by  stirring  up  a  fuss  with  Eng- 
land and  England's  abominable  monarch,  John. 
So  he  summoned  Arthur  to  him  and  questioned 
him  as  to  whether  he  would  now  like  to  claim  his 
rights  as  sovereign.  Poor  little  fellow! — dupe  of 
two  equally  heartless  rascals. — of  course  he 
would !  Doubting  nothing,  and  happy  as  though 
he  already  felt  the  crown's  weight  on  his  boyish 
brows,    he    gladly    accepted    the    two    hundred 


knights  offered  b>'  Philip.  Before  he  got  them, 
however,  he  had  to  sign  a  little  agreement  in  which 
he  promised  forever  to  acknowledge  Philip  as  his 
superior  lord  and  to  allow  him  everything  that  he, 
Philip,  might  win  from  John.  With  these  knights, 
and  five  hundred  more  sent  by  Brittany,  and 
about  five  thousand  foot-soldiers,  the  little  lad 
started  off  gaily  to  attack  the  town  of  Mirabeau. 

Can  we  not  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
attired  in  glittering  armor,  fair  curls  flying  and 
eyes  alight  with  hope?  How  Philip  must  have 
laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the  sight,  and  how  John 
must  ha\e  sneered  as  he  prepared  to  meet  him! 
Arthur  had  an  object  in  besieging  Mirabeau. 
There  dwelt  his  grandmother,  Elinor,  and  he 
imagined  that,  by  capturing  her,  he  could  bring 
his  LTncle  John  more  easily  to  terms.  The  siege 
began,  but  had  not  advanced  far  when  along  came 
John,  who  speedily  set  about  relieving  his  mother 
and  capturing  by  stratagem  the  little  prince. 
After  that,  the  end  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Arthur  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Falaise, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  The  end  of  .Arthur  is  shrouded  in  mys- 
ten.'.  That  he  disappeared,  was  disposed  of  in 
some  cruel  manner,  is  certain;  but  just  how.  no 
one  has  e\'er  know-n.  Some  think  he  was  allowed 
to  attempt  to  escape  by  leaping  from  the  high 
castle  walls  and  so  met  his  end.  Other  circum- 
stances point  to  a  more  horrible  exit  from  his 
stormy  little  world.  But  one  thing  is  sure:  what- 
ever was  his  fate,  his  miserable  uncle  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Somehow  we  cannot  feel  anything 
but  satisfaction  in  knowing  how  supremely  John 
was  hated  b>'  the  peo[)le  o\-er  whom  he  reigned, 
and  how  the>'  wrested  from  his  unwilling  hands  the 
Magna  Charta,  that  glorious  treaty  of  English 
liberty.  And  we  rather  exult  in  the  fact  that  he 
died  from  over-feeding  himself  with  peaches  and 
cider  at  Swinestead  Abbey — a  very  appropriate 
name,  by  the  way!  Prince  Arthur  truly  was 
avenged ! 

We  now  come  to  the  most  sensible,  and  cer- 
tainly the  happiest,  of  all  the  defrauded  little 
monarchs.  Richard  II  was,  if  anything,  the  most 
contemptible,  idle,  worthless,  and  utterly  good- 
for-nothing  sovereign  under  whom  England  ever 
suffered.  Richard  himself  was  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Edward  HI  and  son  of  the  famous  Black 
Prince,  but  was  as  little  like  either  of  these  able 
men  as  could  well  be  imagined.  Alter  he  had 
administered  the  Government  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible manner  for  twent\'  )-ears,  the  people  began 
to  feel  that  they  could  endure  it  no  longer.  An 
insurrection  arose,  the  idea  being  to  depose 
Richard,  who  had  no  sons,  and  elevate  to  his  place 
his  cousin  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Now  this  was  all  very  well,  had  it  not  been  that 
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there  was  a  little  rightful  heir  to  throne  in  the 
young  Earl  of  March,  then  a  child  of  nine.  This 
lio\-  was  desccndwl  from  an  oldfr  son  of  lulw.ird 
III  than  the  one  from  whom  Bolingbroke  sprang, 
(■i>i!if|in-iitlv  his  wa>  the  prior  claim. 


lUK  rWO  \liAk>.  nilLir  LI\  LL>  yLltlLV  IN  TIlLCLiLNrK\    Ullll  111-1  N'Mllll  k 


Well,  the  relx-llion  occurred,  and  poor  Richard 
II.  hounded  from  pillar  to  post,  finally  gave  up  the 
crown  of  his  own  accorrl.  antl  was  promptly  re- 
warded by  tx-ing  clapi^-d  into  the  Tower,  a  de- 
spised and  friendless  prisoner.  Now  Henry 
Holingbrokc,  who  then  became  Henry  IV,  if  he 
had  acted  properly,  might  have  acceptp<l  the 
rrrencv  for  this  little  nine-vcar-old  Karl  of  March. 


who  of  counic  was  not  yet  fitted  to  reign.  But 
no  such  thought,  ap|>arently,  occurred  to  Henry. 
Instead,  he  trumiied  up  some  absurd  stor>'  alxiut 
having  Ix-en  eldest  descendant  of  Henry  III,  and 
therefore  rightful  heir  to  the  throne — a  claim 
l>;itently  unfounde<l  and 
falsi',  as  e\  cry  body 
knew  it  to  1h-.  thiiiigh 
iliev  pretended  they 
■  lid' n't! 

Henrj-  IV  wa.s  not  by 

.my  means  a  Uid  king. 

( >n  the  ci>ntrar>-,  ajiiirl 

liiim  ha\  ing  taken  as  his 

iiwn  a  throne  he  had  no 

Imsiiu-ss  to  iH-cupy,  he 

iriitl  to  rule  wis<'ly  and 

justly,  keeping  his  sub- 

ii-cts'  welfare  always  Ix?- 

Ii ire  his  eyi*.    ( )ne  of  the 

lirst  things  he  did  was 

III  put  the  little  l-'.arl  of 

March     in     honorable 

1  iinfinement  in  Windsor 

( "asile.     This  imprison- 

lunl   Wius  not  rigorous, 

111(1 1  lenrygave  the  little 

earl  into  the  charge  and 

'  >im|)anionship    of    his 

"wn   son,  afterward 

I  lenry   V,    one   of    the 

lost    attractive    mon- 

1  chs  Kngland  ever  had. 

ii  his  credit  it  must  Iw 

lid  that  llenr\l\'never 

night  til  harm  the  in- 

iKent  child,  and  only 

.i-pt  him  confined  as  a 

;  oliiical  measure. 

For  the  way  of  the 
isurper  is  hard!  Again 
iiid  again  was  Henry 
'  liliginl  to  ineet  and 
•  rush  insurrections  led 
I  >■  dissatisfied  nobles, 
who  wishifl  to  reinstate 
ilie  righlfiilheir.  Never 
A  as  he  allowKl  to  feel 
I  hat  his  tlirone  was 
secure.  At  length  he 
dicfl.  llis-'lasl  days  had  Ix-en  harrowed  by  failing 
health,  and  a  very  much  disturlxfl  conscience 
(we  hoix;!)  on  the  subject  of  his  usurpation.  He 
passed  away,  gl.idly  reiinciuishing  a  burdensome 
crown  to  his  son. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  king  was  gracious  and 
magnanimous  to  a  degree.  He  set  free  the  Earl 
of  March  from  his  long  imprisonment  and  bade 
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liini  gi)  liis  way  i"  iieace.  These  two  young  men 
had  grown  up  together — theirs  was  a  friendship 
reaching  high  above  the  ambitions  even  of  a 
throne.  Well  did  Henry  know  that  not  one  move 
w'ould  be  made  by  this  lifelong  companion  to 
snatch  away  the  co\-eted  crown.  .'\nd  he  was  not 
mistaken.  The  Earl  of  March,  besides  ha\ing now 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  reign,  would  ha\e  been 
too  stanchly  true  to  Henry  e\er  to  ha\e  made 
the  attempt,  even  had  that  ambition  still  lurked 
in  him. 

The  Earl  of  March  became  tlie  firmest  supporter 
of  Henry's  throne,  and  through  all  their  lifetime 
not  one  instance  occurred  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
their  mutual  affection,  .''it  the  marriage  and 
coronation  of  Henry's  queen,  Katharine  of  Valois, 
the  earl  knelt  on  one  side  of  lier  throne  and  held 
her  scepter.  Could  regal  dignit\-  have  further 
abased  itself!  The  Earl  of  March  outli\ed  his 
kingly  friend,  but  even  then  he  made  no  effort  to 
recover  his  own,  and  died  at  last  unthroned, 
uncrowned. 

The  fourth  and  perhaps  best  known  of  our  list 
i-  Edward  V.  When  his  father,  Edward  IV,  died, 
he  left  two  sons,  aged  thirteen  and  eleven.  The 
former,  the  new  little  king,  was  at  the  time  with 
his  maternal  uncle.  Lord  Rivers,  at  Ludlow  Castle. 
Of  course  they  started  at  once  to  London  for  the 
coronation.  The  younger,  the  little  Duke  of 
York,  was  with  his  mother  elsewhere.  But  an- 
other uncle,  the  famous  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after- 
ward Richard  HI.  who  at  the  death  of  the  king 
was  proclaimed  Protector  and  Defender  of  the 
Kingdom,  had  his  own  ideas  and  schemes  on  the 
subject  of  the  succession.  The  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  his  nephew,  Edward  \',  met  on  their 
way  to  London,  at  Stoney-Stratford.  Richard 
immediately  took  the  boy  from  the  kindly  charge 
of  Lord  Rivers,  conducted  him  to  London,  and 
placed  him  in  the  Tower.  Next  he  sent  for  the 
little  Duke  of  York,  whose  distracted  mother, 
fearing  some  evil,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
relinquish  him.  The  Duke  of  York  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  join  his  brother  in  the  Tower. 
Then  Richard  doubtless  rubbed  his  hands  and 
chuckled  wickedly  to  himself,  for  had  he  not  now 
the  whole  line  of  succession  secure! 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  England  were  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  coronation  of  the  new  little 
king,  and  wondering  why  it  did  not  take  place. 
Next,  by  an  incomprehensible  system  of  juggling 
with  the  poor  ignorant  multitude's  muddled 
ideas,  Richard  i^roceeded  to  convince  them  that 
neither  of  these  children  had  any  right  to  reign, 
an<l  that  lie  was  their  unW  legal  sovereign,  any- 
how! .\nd  as  the  wavering  minds  in  any  mob 
are  willing  to  be  swayed  by  the  most  absurd  argu- 
ments, he  somehow  got  the  populace  to  shout, 


"Long  live  Richard  HI!"  Of  course  thai  settled 
it,  and  he  straightway  went  off  and  had  himself 
crow-ned!  Not  a  word  was  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
rightful  king;  but  e\en  so,  the  presence  of  these 
two  children  mightily  troubled  Richard.  At  any 
time  the  popular  fa\or  might  veer  again  and  re- 
turn to  its  rightful  allegiance.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Oh,  that  was  simple  and  easy  to  a  con- 
science as  hardened  as  Richard's!  The  pitiful 
story  of  the  two  friendless  princes  in  the  Tower, 
and  how  they  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  is 
known  to  the  youngest  reader  of  historical  tales. 

But  Richard  did  not  go  unpunished.  His  only 
son,  Edward,  a  bo%'  of  ele\en,  on  whom  the  king 
built  e\ery  hope  of  future  succession,  died  sud- 
denly at  Middleham  Castle,  and  the  blow  com- 
pletely staggered  his  father.  Popular  favor,  too, 
had  long  since  deserted  him,  and  the  people 
wearied  for  a  new  and  more  acceptable  monarch. 
This  monarch  they  declared  they  had  found  in 
Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  son  of  the 
rival  house  of  Lancaster.  Sick  to  death  of  the 
fear  and  treason  in  the  midst  of  which  he  existed, 
Richard  III  met  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the 
great  battle  of  Bosworth.  He  was  utterly  de- 
feated and  struck  from  his  horse,  but  perished 
fighting  fiercely  to  the  end.  His  golden  crown 
was  snatched  from  his  head,  and  there,  on  the 
battle-field,  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Richmond, 
"who  became  Henry  VII.  Thus  was  the  throne  of 
the  usurper  usurped! 

The  last  of  the  little  defrauded  monarchs  is 
strangely  connected  in  fate  with  that  of  the 
previous  one.  Richard  HI  had  an  older  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  sometime  be- 
fore, and  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  dis- 
i:)osed  of  by  the  new  and  entirely  original  method 
of  drowning  hiiii  in  a  cask  of  Malmsey  wine! 
Clarence,  howe%er,  left  a  sur\-iving  son,  Edward 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick.  How  his  existence 
ever  escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  Richard  is  a 
thousand  wonders,  but  we  find  no  record  of  its 
greatly  troubling  the  unscrupulous  usurper.  At 
the  time  of  Henry  VH's  coronation,  this  boy  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  .-Xs  the  first  act  of  his  reign, 
Henry  had  the  child  transferred  from  the  castle 
of  Sheriffe-Sutton  (where  he  had  been  virtually  a 
prisoner  since  his  father's  death)  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  But  this  king  was  inclined  to  be  merci- 
ful, and  only  intended  to  keep  the  lad  a  prisoner. 
The  young  earl,  about  whom  very  little  is  known 
and  who  was  never  more  than  a  pale  shadow 
across  the  page  of  history,  passed  the  entire  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  this  confinement.  He  was 
destined,  however,  to  be  the  center  of  two  singular 
conspiracies,  and  his  life  was  curiously  and 
fatally  linked  with  those  of  the  two  little  princes 
who  perished  by  the  hand  of  Richard. 
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I  K.JM    IIIK  \VKU--KS.>WN  I'AINT1S(,  BV  MR  J.  K.  MIIX^IS 

Hciirv  \II  liad  not  l)oen  rcigninK  more  than  To  sii|.|Hirt  this,  a  handsome  youth,  who  ccr- 

fi(te<-n  mom h>  when  strange  rimiors  were  wafli-d  tainly   lH>re   a   slraiiKe   rt-M-mhlance   to    the   iin- 

over  from   Ireland.     It  was  there  declared   that  rr.iwn.-d  king,  was  exhihilcd  tf>  the  people.     This 

the  Earl  of  Wanvick  had  cscatied  from  the  Tower,  youth  was  better  known  as  Lambert  Simnel,  a 
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baker's  son  and  a  rank  impostor.  The  credulous 
Irish  received  him,  notwithstanding,  with  open 
arms,  declaring  that  they  would  support  his  cause, 
and  he  set  about  entering  England.  Meanwhile, 
Henry  V'll  had  had  the  real  Edward  Plantagenet 
exhibited  in  all  parts  of  London,  for  of  course  he 
had  never  for  one  moment  escaped  from  the  well- 
guarded  Tower.  When  the  pretender  landed  at 
Furness,  the  populace  did  not  rise  for  him  as  he 
had  hoped,  and  Henry  met  and  easily  defeated 
him  in  a  battle  at  Stoke.  Lambert  Simnel,  for  he 
was  no  other  after  all,  was  placed  in  the  king's 
kitchen  as  a  scullery-boy,  where  he  seemed  heartily 
content  to  remain! 

That  ended  the  first  conspiracy. 

But  another  was  treading  fast  upon  its  heels. 
Once  more  a  pretended  claimant  for  the  crown 
arose,  and  again  Ireland  was  first  to  be  duped 
into  belief  in  the  impostor.  This  time  the  per- 
sonage declared  that  he  was  no  other  than  the 
Duke  of  York,  brother  of  the  little  murdered 
Edward  \',  .who,  so  he  said,  had  escaped  a  like 
fate  and  had  been  wandering  about  unknown  for 
seven  \ears.  Now  this  Perkin  W'arbeck,  as  he 
really  was,  pro\'ed  to  be  a  far  more  audacious  and 
resourceful  impostor  than  his  predecessor.  More- 
over, he  claimed  to  be  some  one  whom  all  thought 
dead,  and  whose  death  would  be  very  hard  to 
prove.  Therefore  he  quickly  gained  to  himself 
supporters,  and  not  a  few  important  ones  at  that. 
The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  pretended  that  she 
recognized  him  as  her  nephew,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed him  Duke  of  York,  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne.  Many  English  malcontents  joyfully 
embraced  his  cause,  and  also  a  goodly  number  of 
eminent  men  became  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy— for  which  indiscretion  they  presently 
lost  their  heads! 

W'arbeck  first  advanced  into  Scotland,  where 
the  Scotch  king,  James  IV,  was  so  befooled  as  to 
believe  in  him,  and  give  him  the  charming  Lady 
Katharine  Gordon  for  his  wife.  Then  W'arbeck 
made  his  great  blunder — he  determined  to  cross 
the  frontier  into  England.  He  advanced  boldly 
till  he  was  obliged  to  confront  the  royal  army, 
when  courage  forsook  him  and  he  took  refuge  in 
ignominious  and  precipitate  flight.  He  was  cap- 
tured at  length,  hiding  in  a  church,  led  to  London, 
and  exhibited  to  the  people  as  a  fraud. 

But  Perkin  W'arbeck  must  have  been  a  rather 
likable  fellow,  on  the  whole,  for  Henry  decided  to 


keep  him  right  there  at  court,  albeit  rather 
closely  watched.  But  W'arbeck  made  the  mistake 
of  attempting  to  escape  from  this  pleasant  sur- 
veillance, was  recaptured,  and  thrown  this  time 
into  the  Tower. 

Here  it  was  that  this  pretender  became  the 
companion  of  poor  Edward  Plantagenet,  who  was 
no  doubt  glad  of  any  diversion  to  while  away  the 
dreary  hours,  and  whose  unworldly  mind  was 
easily  deceived  by  W'arbeck's  clever  pretensions. 
At  any  rate,  Warbeck  gained  such  a  hold  over  the 
luckless  youth  that  together  they  planned  to 
escape  and  incite  a  fresh  rebellion.  But  even  the 
first  step  of  the  plot  was  not  taken  before  all  was 
discovered.  Perkin  Warbeck  had  exhausted 
Henry's  last  atom  of  patience,  and  the  monarch 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  be 
rid  of  him,  which  was  speedily  accomplished. 
But  poor  Edward  Plantagenet,  whose  innocent 
feet  had  become  entangled  in  the  wily  rascal's 
net,  was  destined  to  pay  all  too  dear  for  his  com- 
plicity, and  his  life  was  also  forfeited  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1499,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  legitimate  and 
much-wronged  claimants  to  England's  throne. 
What  differences  might  not  have  been  effected 
had  any  one  of  these  children  been  elevated  to  the 
position  to  which  he  was  rightly  entitled!  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  whole  face  of  England's  history, 
perhaps  the  history  of  the  world,  would  have  been 
altered.  We  wonder  vainly  would  it  have  been 
for  better  or  for  worse.  Of  all  the  five  young  lives, 
but  one  wao  happy  and  peaceful  and  useful,  and 
that  one  only  so  because,  like  a  sensible  person, 
he  early  renounced  all  ambition  to  sit  upon  an 
unstable  throne.  Truly  has  Shakespeare  said: 
"Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown!"  And 
perhaps  it  is  better  that  these  unfortunate  young 
monarchs  should  have  been  spared  that  greater 
misery  of  reigning  in  sorrow  over  a  perhaps  fickle 
and  ungrateful  people. 

So  they  pass  before  us,  wan,  pathetic  little 
shadows  out  of  the  tumultuous  long  ago.  We 
sigh  for  their  misfortune  in  that  they  were  born 
to  the  purple,  when  they  might,  in  some  lesser 
sphere,  ha\-e  been  entitled  to  happy  childhoods 
and  well-spent  lives.  But  as  they  fade  again  into 
the  misty  past,  we  let  them  go,  whispering  per- 
haps in  our  thoughts,  "Ill-fated  young  uncrowned 
monarchs,  you  are  not  wholly  forgotten!" 


THE  M()1)i:rn  i  v\i:\)  v\\'\a< 

Hv    I"I.()K1:N("K   SAMIKI.S 


I.IKE  all  stories,  this  stoiA"  liegins.  "Once  iiixin  a 
liiiu'."  but  that  time  i.s  mil  s«)  ven,'  Idpr  ago.  In 
fact,  it  rt'lalis  to  things  that  have  hapiieni-d  with- 
in the  menior>'  of  even  the  youngest  reader  of 
St.  Nicholas. 

It  is  a  stor>-  about  stories,  and  the  wandering 
stiirv-tellers  who  told   these  stories;  so,   on   the 


whole,   that   makes  it   quite   a    tale,  of  genuine 
human  interest.  esiK-cinlly  lK*<-ause  it  's  true. 

The  streets  of  BridgeiHjrt  are  crowcle<l  with 
children.  Dusty  streets  and  empty  lots,  amid 
rows  of  depres.sed  IcKiking,  shabby  houses  rrowded 
together  like  straggly  hedges,  do  not  pro\-ide  many 
opi)f)rtunities  for  very  lively  play.     In  surh  sur- 
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roiindings,  even  the  most  inventive  mind  of  boy 
or  the  most  contriving  mind  of  girl  cannot  tliink 
np  cnongh  schemes  to  fill  all  of  the  i)laytinie  after 
school-hours  and  in  the  long  summer  twilight;  es- 
pecially when  fathers  and  mothers  are  busy  work- 
ing in  factories  and  homes;  especially  when  skates, 
wagons,  bicycles,  and  other  things  made  for  out- 
door enjoyment  are  not  to  be  had  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  them.  , 

One  day  a  young  woman  came  into  just  such  a 
crowded  district  as  this.  Her  appearance  ex- 
cited delighted  surprise  among  the  older  boys  and 
girls,  and.  it  must  be  admitted,  considerable  fear 
among  the  smallest  ones,  for  she  looked  like  a 
gilisy.  But  gipsies  seldom  have  such  a  charming 
smile,  nor  do  they  greet  one  gaih'  with,  "Do  you 
u.iiit  t(]  hear  a  story,  children?" 

Soon,  on  a  neighborly  doorstep,  they  clustered 
iiiiind  her.  The  wondering  ones  on  the  outside  of 
the  grou|)  drew  closer  as  she  related  the  thrilling 
tales  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  fairy-tales,  and 
stories  that  the  older  girls  and  boys  liked. 

"I  'd  hav6  liked  to  see  that  old  giant,"  said 
little  Tony,  an  eager  listener,  after  one  of  the  tales 
was  told.  "I  'd  have  shown  him  what  's  what!" 
Hut  of  course  Tony  was  only  a  little  boy.  Angela 
said  she  liked  best  the  story  of  the  "Bird's  Christ- 
mas Carol."  That  had  been  quite  apparent,  for 
she  had  laughed  so  uproariously  over  the  funny 
struggles  of  the  Rttggleses  to  appear  genteel  that 
she  had  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  tale. 

After  telling  more  stories,  the  "gipsy"  story- 
teller passed  on  to  the  next  street,  the  delighted 
children  iiressing  closely  and  following  as  others 
joined  the  procession  imtil 
lold  other  stories. 

That  was  the  beginning 
the  Wandering  Story- 
tellers, sent  out  by  the 
Community  Service 
commission  of  Bridge- 
port. These  Wander- 
ing Stor\--tellers  are  not 
gipsies  at  all,  but  high- 
school   girls  who  have 


been  trained  in  the  art  i 
people    aTul    big    people, 
among    the    children    in 
imfortunate  little  people 


if  telling  stories  to  little 

.Not  only  do  they  go 

the   streets,   but  to  the 

in  the  hospitals  to  help 


she  hailed  again  and 
over  a  year  ago,  of 


them  forget  their  ]iain  for  a  time.  They  even 
go  to  the  public  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
because  the  old  people  there  enjoy  hearing  stories 
such  as  O.  Henry  used  to  write,  as  much  as  the 
little  ones  enjoy  the  tale  of  the  generous  parrot 
or  the  greedy  cat. 

Going  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another, 
these  story-tellers  are  hailed  with  delight.  "Hey, 
fellers,  she  's  coming!"  brings  a  rush  of  happy  boys 
and  girls  to  hear  stories,  fairy-tales,  and  fables 
from  a  memor>'  storehouse  as  rich  as  a  vear's 
volume  of  St.  Nicholas. 

These  Wandering  Stor>'-tellers  are  the  modern 
Pied  Pipers.  Their  tales,  like  the  music  of  the 
piper  in  Browning's  poem,  charm  the  children's 
interest  to  such  an  extent  that  they  follow  them 
wherever  they  go.  But  these  Wandering  Stor>'- 
tellers  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  man  in 
Hamelin  Town,  for  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  en- 
tice away  anything  but  youthful  imaginations. 
They  leave  behind  them  happy  bo>'s  and  girls 
who  look  forward  to  another  Children's  Hour 
with  Community  Service. 

"Community  Service,"  has  a  familiar  sound  to 
most  of  us.  We  heard  of  it  during  the  war  as 
W'ar  Camp  Community  Service.  W'ith  athletics, 
community  sings,  clubs,  plays,  and  pageants. 
Community  Service  (Incorporated)  helps  a  town 
fill  its  playtime  with  recreational  activities  which 
will  make  healthier  and  happier  citizens,  more 
contented  homes,  and  the  whole  town  a  finer  and 
more  interesting  place  to  live  in.  A  sort  of  Pied 
Piper  itself,  Communit\-  Ser\'ice  in\-ites  every 
one  who  belie\'es  in 
i\ing  a  happier  life 
himself  and  helping  his 
neighbor  to  live  a  hap- 
pier life,  to  follow  and 
take  part  in  whatever  is 
going  on  that  will  bring 
good  to  the  town. 


F.MRY  STORIES  TAKE  BEST 

WITH  THE  VOU.N'GER 
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RUSSIA    AM)    I'dl.AM) 

At  the  cjid  of  August  it  looked  a:>  tlimiRh  the 
tide  had  turned  for  Poland.  The  Bol.she\ik>. 
after  driving  in  u|M)n  Warsiu.  had  licen  repulsed 
with  great  losses,  and  were  in  dirorder. 

The  Russian  is  a  good  soldier,  hut  he  ha>  a 
"t|ucer  streak"  in  him.  He  is  temperamental, 
fataiistir.  He  tights  hard  while  he  docs  fight, 
but  when  it  looks  as  if  the  fight  were  hopeless,  he 
i^  iiulinift  to  lulicvc  that  it  is  not  meant  that  he 
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By  F.DWARD   N.  TEALL 

■-hall  gain  the  victor)' — and  he  calmly  sto(>s 
fighting.  The  Russian  way  of  life  is  quite  differ- 
ent  from  our  .Xnglo-Sa-Von  belief  that  a  man 
makes  his  own  fate:  and  the  difference  is  iKiutid 
to  show,  in  war  as  in  other  things.  So  it  seeme«l 
as  if  such  a  reverse  as  the  Reds  suffered  beloie 
Warsaw  might  be  decisive  against  them. 

The  Polish  National  Council  of  Defence  issuai 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  nations  for  aid. 
It  saiil  ili.li  il   I'ol.ind  fell  it  wuiild  Ix'  due  "not 
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only  to  overbearing  might,  but  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  world  which  calls  itself  democratic  and 
freedom-loving."  "If  Polish  freedom  dies  to- 
morrow," it  added,  "yours  will  be  threatened." 
And,  with  Lenin  declaring  that  his  followers 
would  never  cease  trying  to  stir  up  revolution  in 
even,-  nation,  it  certainly  seemed  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  figure  in  the  events 
of  August  was  General  WVangel,  who  followed 
Kerensky,  Kolchak  and  Denikine  as  a  possible 
organizer  of  popular  power  in  Russia.  His  suc- 
cesses in  South  Russia  were  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  promised  to  help 
Russia  reach  a  solution  of  her  problems.  But  no 
one  dares  try  to  say  what  will  happen  in  Russia, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  to  see 
what  General  WVangel  could  do  in  the  way  of  ex- 
tending his  power  against  the  cruel  progress  of 
Bolshevism. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  not  going  to  rule  the  world,  and 
perhaps  the  terrible  demonstration  of  what 
Bolshevism  means  will  result,  finally,  in  bringing 
the  nations  together  on  a  basis  of  democratic 
peace. 

In  response  to  our  Go\-ernment's  presentation 
of  its  views,  it  was  stated  late  in  August,  the 
Poles  intended  to  refrain  from  any  invasion  of 
territory  and  to  confine  their  efforts  to  driving  the 
Red  army  out  of  the  territory  assigned  by'  the 
Peace  Treaty  to  Poland.  England  was  said  to 
have  given  the  Poles  the  same  advice.  In  the 
midst  of  the  hubbub,  happenings  like  these  seem 
fairly  to  promise  an  honest  attempt  to  put  things 
on  a  footing  of  good  order  and  fair  play. 

WORDS  HEARD   ROUND   THE   WORLD 

Did  you  read  about  the  round-the-world  wire- 
less dispatch?  It  was  sent,  .\ugust  21,  from  the 
Lafayette  Radio  Station  at  Bordeaux,  France,  to 
Secretar>^  of  the  Navy  Daniels,  at  Washington. 
The  message  went  to  him  because  the  station 
was  set  up  b>-  the  United  States  Na\-\'  and  turned 
over  to  the  French  Government  for  operation. 

The  dispatch  was:  "This  is  the  first  wireless 
message  to  be  heard  round  the  world,  and  marks 
a  milestone  on  the  road  of  scientific  achie\ement." 

Secretarj'  Daniels  sent  congratulations,  and 
said :  "We  are  happy  to  recognize  in  this  powerful 
signal  a  symbol  of  that  force  and  sympathetic 
understanding  with  which  the  voice  of  France 
.shall  be  heard  by  its  sister  republic." 

The  new  wireless  has  a  radius  of  12,000  miles; 
and  12,000  miles  east  and  12,000  miles  west 
measure  about  the  whole  circumference  of  this 
terrestrial  ball. 


BOY   SCOUTS   ABROAD 


Perh.\ps  this  ought  to  be  the  longest  piece  in  this 
W.\TCH  Tower;  as  I  begin  to  write  it,  I  imagine 
it  will  really  be  one  of  the  shortest.  For — who  is 
man  enough  to  tr>'  to  tell  our  young  folks  the 
story  of  that  famous  Jamboree? 

Scouts  from  twenty-one  nations  assembled  at 
London.     And — "the  Yanks  were  there!"     Such 
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THE  STATUE  OF  .\BRAH.\M  LINCOL.V  IN  PARLIAMENT 
SQl-ARE,  LONDON 

an  experience  will  make  exery  boy  who  shared  it 
a  force  in  later  years  on  the  side  of  friendship 
among  the  nations. 

While  the  Jamboree  was  going  on,  a  statue  of 
Lincoln,  by  the  American  sculptor  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens,  was  unveiled  in  Pariiament  Square, 
London.  The  English  people  paid  it  high  honor. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  worid  if  England 
and  .America  e\-er  cease  to  be  friends. 

THE   PRESIDENTIAL   CAMPAIGN 

With  October,  the  campaign  gets  into  full  swing. 
The  skirmishing  is  over,  the  battle  is  on. 

Cox  and  Harding,  and  the  armies  of  orators 
they  lead,  are  putting  the  arguments  before  the 
people;  and  the  people  are  listening,  granting 
this  and  denying  that,  weighing  one  statement 
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against  aiiuthi-r,  ami  riiaKiii^  up  tlii-ir  minds. 
Next  month  we  shall  stop  |;ue^sing,  and  know. 

A  large  |jart  uf  iht-  debate  is  |^>ulitirb  and  nothing 
more.  Many  i  har^;is  and  counter-charges  are 
made  that  don't  amount  to  much  more  than 
smoke,  so  far  as  the  voters  are  conrerni-d. 

It  seems  to  tno  there  ran  be  no  (|ucstion  but 
that  the  really  vital  issue,  the  one  on  whirli  the 
vote  will  be  derided,  is  the  League  of  Nations. 
And — right  or  wrong — I  can't  help  thinking  that 
the  voters  will  refuse  the  compromise  of  "a" 
league,  "an  ass<K-iation  of  nations  aH<|M-niting  in 
sublime  accord,"  as  Candidate  Harding  describes 
it,  and  vote  yes  or  no  for  "the"  League.  Some 
will  vote  "in,"  some  will  vote  "out."  And — the 
majority  will  rule,  and  the  minority  will  accept 
the  verdict. 

I'niess  there  shall  have  bctn  a  very  remarkable 
shift  between  the  time  this  is  written  and  the 
time  it  is  read,  the  IX-mcK-ratic  i)arty  will  he 
standing  tirniK  for  (>artii'i|jation  in  the  League  of 
.Nations,  and  the  Republicans  will  \>e  commilled 
to  a  policy  of  com|j|ete  or  qualified  refusal  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  proceedings.  And  the  question 
about  this  pcjlicy  will  tie:  Can  .American  isola- 
tion be  possible  in  the  years  to  come,  and  can 
we  help  keep  international  alTairs  safely  balanced 
if  we  are  not  forn.ally  represented  in  the  Coimcil 
of  the  Nations.-* 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not  Irv- 
ing to  answer  these  c|uestions  for  you.  I  do  not 
know  that  my  answer  would  be  right.  It  would 
Ih'  impudent  for  me  to  try  to  (lersuade  you  to 
think  one  way  or  the  other  about  it.  Vou  must 
do  your  Own  thinking. 

Likely  enough  the  world  is  n't  ready  yet  for  a 
League.  Possibly,  though,  now  that  it  has  been 
constituted,  even  if  incompletely,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  give  it  a  full,  unqualified  trial. 

Two  very  important  factors  in  .America's  de- 
rision will  be  the  new  voters,  of  whom  there  will 
Ix-  several  millions;  and  the  veterans,  the  men 
who  fought  in  France.  If  you  can  tell  how  the\' 
will  vote,  you  can  come  very  near  to  predicting 
correctly  the  result  of  the  election  next  month. 

THE  TERCENTENARY 

Three  hundretl  years  ago  this  month  the  Pil- 
grims were  on  the  sea,  on  their  way  to  .America. 
They  tried  to  get  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River,  but  landed  on  CajK'  Cod.  Our  yt»ung 
friends  from  up  Boston  way  will  know  what  to 
say  if  we  remark  that  the  Pilgrim  I'athers — and 
mothers,  and  sons  and  daughters — were  truly 
out  of  luck!  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
did  pretty  well,  and  we  are  glad  they  found  the 
"new  England"  they  wanted. 
The  Watch  Tower  girls   will    be  interested 


in  a  iompari-.on  made  U-iwti-n  llic  Janie.loun 
and  Ca|)e  Cud  settlements.  Scjme  one  sa\  s  th.i; 
the  reason  the  northern  colon)'  got  along  beiiir 
was:  the  women.  They  were  brave,  those  Ma\ 
(lower  women;  ami  I  should  not  wonder  a  bit 
if.  when  the  great  tteam  of  the  little  ship  broke 
and  there  was  talk  of  t)irning  back,  it  was  the 
women  who  refuscul  to  hear  of  it.  Traditii>n  say- 
that  Captain  Jones  ruled  that  as  the  voyage  wa- 
half  done,  it  was  no  safer  to  go  back  than  lo  sail 
on;  but  that  sounds  like  an  afterthought.  1  i-.in 
imagine  the  men  hesitating,  trying  to  reason  tin- 
thing  out,  and  the  women  selling  the  example  ol 
dauntless  courage. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  interi-sting  things  in 
the  story  of  that  ("treat  Adventure  is  the  drawing 
up,  while  still  aboard  ship,  of  an  agreement  by 
which  the  colony  was  to  be  governed.  They 
were  still  subjects  of  the  British  King,  iIu-m- 
exiles;    but   they  were  carrying   the  Hritish   tlan 
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"THE  MAID  OF  1020."      A  STATl'E  TO  BB  ERECTED  AT 
PI.YMOI-TH  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  PILGRIMS 

into  new  lands  where  there  were  no  officers  of  the 
King  to  administer  British  laws,  and  so  they  made 
a  code  for  the  regulation  of  public  afTairs  in  the 
colony.  They  were  practical  people,  and  ihes' 
gave  .American  democracy  its  start.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  majority  rule. 

England  and  .America  are  both  celebrating  this 
tercentenary.      In    this    countrj-    Thanksgiving 
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Da)',  the  aiinixersary  of  the  day  dc\"oted  b>'  the 
Pilgrims  lo  the  rendering  of  lormal  thanks  for 
their  blessings,  should  this  year  mean  more  to  us 
than  ever.  In  the  weeks  that  intervene  it  will  be 
worth  while,  and  pleasant,  to  read  the  history  of 
the  Ma\'flower's  \oyage  and  of  the  settlement  of 
Massachusetts.  The  anniversary  spirit  helps 
make  the  stor>-  more  vi\idU'  rea)  to  us. 

THJE   TWENTIETH   AMENDMENT 

The  abolition  of  slavery  came  slowly  and  pain- 
fully; but  it  had  to  come.  Such  a  system  rnuld 
not  conceivabh'  endure. 

Some  changes  in  the  social  scheme  are  simply 
inevitable.  Woman  suffrage  in  the  Ignited 
States  was  one  of  them.  As  I  write  this,  the 
\ote  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  making  Ten- 
nessee the  thirty-sixth  State  to  ratify  the  Twen- 
tieth Amendment  and  so  make  equal  suffrage 
for  women  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  is  under  attack.  Those 
who  oppose  suffrage,  like  those  who  opposed 
abolition,  are  hard  fighters  and  refuse  to  surrender; 
but  their  fight  has  long  been  clearly  hopeless. 

The  girls  who  read  St.  Nicholas  to-day  will 
grow  up  to  equal  responsibility  and  power  with 
the  bovs  who  belong  to  the  good  Saint's  famih'. 

DOLLARS   AND    SENSE 

So.viETlMES  I  find  tucked  away  in  the  columns  and 
columns  of  "big"  news  in  the  papers  a  little  two- 
or  three-paragraph  item  that  stands  out  like  the 
one  white  cloud  >-ou  sometimes  see  in  a  blue  sky. 
And  sometimes  I  think  these  obscure  bits  of  news 
are  the  most  important  of  all. 

For  example;  there  is  the  story  of  David  N. 
Cant.  He  was  a  farm-hand — and,  I  should  say 
and  I  guess  you  will  agree,  a  pretty  good  one,  too. 

He  earned,  so  the  story  goes,  $22  a  month  and 
his  "keep."  Being  a  farm-hand,  no  doubt  he 
truly  earned  all  he  got. 

Then  somebody  left  him  a  fortune.  Of  course, 
the  reporter  made  it  a  million  dollars.  Whether 
the  figures  are  exact  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  it 
was  a  fortune  l)ig  enough  to  enable  Mr.  Cant  to 
retire  and  live  in  ease. 

But  it  was  ha>ing  time,  when  every  hand 
counts.  \'ou  ha\'e  to  make  your  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  you  know;  and  the  sunshine  can't 
"last  more  'n  just  about  so  long  at  a  spell."  So 
1  )a\id  went  right  on  with  the  haying.  The  for- 
tune would  keep;  the  hay  would  n't,  unless  it 
was  properly  put  up,  in  stack  or  mow,  before  the 
showers  came.  Da\id  would  n't  quit  till  the  job 
was  done. 

Now.  a  chap  who  can  combine  dollars  and 
sense  like  that  is  apt  to  be  modest,  and  to  dislike 
having  people  talk  about  him  anij   his  affairs. 


But  the  stor\'  is  so  refreshing,  so  helpful,  that  Mr. 
Cant  will  just  have  to  put  up  with  the  publicity, 
and,  as  an  act  of  public  service,  let  us  get  all  the 
good  out  of  it  we  can. 

The  best  thing  about  the  story  is  that,  when 
you  get  to  thinking  it  over,  you  can't  help  be- 
lieving that  there  are  still  a  good  many  clear- 
headed .-\mericans  who  would  act,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  in  the  same  sensible  wav. 
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THE    F.'^RM-H.^ND   WHO   INHERITED   A   FORTUNE    BUT 
WOULD  XT  QUIT  HIS  JOB  UNTIL  THE  HAY  WAS  IN 

OLYMPL\  IN   BELGIUM 

The  first  Olympic  games  since  the  war,  held  at 
Antwerp,  brought  together  a  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  athletes  from  many  nations.  If  inter- 
national rivalries  could  always  be  of  such  a  pleas- 
ant nature,  there  would  be  a  lot  less  trouble  in 
this  world. 

The  Yankee  boys  and  girls — for  there  were 
competitions  for  women,  and  we  sent  a  swim- 
ming team  of  fourteen  girls — performed  well. 
The  team  standing  was  very  high.  No  other 
nation  makes  such  a  business  of  sport  as  we  do. 
Some  folks  think  we  go  too  far  with  it.  Things 
sometimes  happen  that  justify  such  a  charge, 
but  they  are  comparativeU'  few  and  lar  between. 

As  a  nation  we  play  hard,  and  go  into  athletic 
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nimiK-liiuMi  I"  win.  But  wc  arc  pn-tty  roixI 
>|)<)rtMmMi,  and  mean  to  win  fairly;  and  wc  arc 
pretty  RijfKl  losers,  too,  when  the  other  fellow 
proves  himsi-lf  lx.-ttcr  at  the  Ranie  than  we  are. 
American  play  enahicrl  us  to  send  to  France  an 
army  of  men  read>  to  take  their  chances,  al)le  to 
take  care  of  themseUes.  and  trained  in  iisinj;  their 
wits  as  well  as  their  nuiscles. 

British  s|>ortsmen  objected  to  the  character 
of  the  Olympic  program,  but  it  socms  right  to 
make  the  international  com|ietition  include  all 
forms  of  s|K)rt.  It  is  not  a  track  meet  that  calls 
the  nations  together  so  nuich  as  an  all  round 
exhibition  of  strength,  courage  and  skill. 

.America  is  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who 
represented  her  at  .-Xntwerp.  and  may  congratu- 
late herself  because  for  every  champion  there  is  a 
small  army  of  people  who  compete  less  showily 
or,  not  competing  at  all.  engage  in  S(X)rt  purely 
for  its  own  sake,  for  the  fun  of  the  game  and  for 
recreation  of  mind  and  body.  In  this  country 
athletics  is  an  institution  of  the  utmost  value. 
It  is  a  safety  valve. 

Statement  can  now  Ijc  made  (tonight's  news) 
that  the  L'nited  States  won  the  track  and  licld 
events,  with  212  |Miints;  Finland  second,  with 
105;  Sweden  third,  with  yj;  England  fourth,  with 
H$.  The  British  Empire  totalled  129.  The.\mer- 
ican  athletes  made  three  new  world's  records. 

By  the  way:  please  don't  speak  of  the  games, 
as  some  folks  do,  as  Olympiads.  Get  out  your 
dictionary,  and  learn  the  difference  between  the 
two  words,  "Olympic"  the  adjective  and  "Olym- 
piad" the  noun. 

THROrtill    nil".    WAK  II     rOWKRS 
IKLESt  (Jl'E 

It  would  be  fun  to  hear  the  Prince  of  Wales 
tell  about  his  trip  around  the  world,  in  which 
he  visited  the  British  colonies.  In  New  Zealand 
he  was  entertainetl  bv  a  force  of  Maori  warriors. 


Engl.tnd  used  to  make  fun  of  .Xnii-rici  with  ii^ 
red-skinnc»l  s.i\.iges.  but  we  doubt  if  any  .\nirri- 
can  photiigraphrr  io.<lay  c-ould  get  a  piciurt-  thai 
would  risal  the  photos  of  the  s|)earmen  who 
greeted  the  Prince  a(  Rotorua. 

Ohio,  having  supplie<l  three  [wrties  with  candi- 
d.ites  in  the  national  camp-iign  Kepiibliian. 
DcmcxTatic  and  Prohibition — is  pretty  sure  to 
gain  on  \'irgini,i  in  the  race  for  the  honor  of 
being  called  the  .Mother  of  Presidents. 

Me.xico  City  celebrated  the  restoration  of  order 
in  the  troubl(.'<l  republic,  and  honored  Pn-sideiit 
de  la  Huerta,  of  whom  much  is  ex()ecle<l  in  the 
way  of  reform.  The  French  (JoNi-rnment  gave 
Mexico  a  program  when  it  announced  lla!  il-- 
readiness  to  a-cognize  the  new  (>overnmeni 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande  de|>eiided  only  oh  .\l'-x- 
ico's  ability  to  establish  law  and  order,  assure 
the  safety  of  foreign  lives  and  pro|)crty,  and  pas 
interest  on  the  republic's  debts. 

Does  Turkey  nc-ed  a  new  Sultan,  or  does  the 
Sultan  need  a  new  Turkey.' 

While  the  L'nited  States  "stays  out,"  I-'lihu 
KtMjt  has  drawn  u[)  the  plan  for  a  League  of 
Nations  court,  which  has  been  adopted.  Si 
.America  has  an  important  part  in  the  work^ 
which  may  be  used  as  an  argument  by  either 
side:  those  who  say  that  we  ought  to  be  in  all 
the  way,  and  those  who  believe  that  we  can  be  as 
usefully  helpful  out  as  in. 

It  is  n't  too  early,  right  now.  to  begin  taking 
count  of  the  blessings  for  which  you  will  have  to 
lie  thankful  iifvt  month.  There  are  plenty  of 
them ! 

Did  you  get  a  good  start  at  school? 

FcwTBALL  days! 

Who  was  it  called  autumn  the  time  of  "mel- 
ancholy days"? 


CIIICAOO'S  NEW  STADIUM   TO    RIVAL  THE 
COLOSSEUM   OF   AXCIEXT   ROME 

By    ROFiFlRT    II.    M()l  I.TON 


Chicaco  invites  the  international  Olympic  gami-s 
of  1024,  and  offers  for  their  accommodation  the 
greatest  stadium  in  the  world.  This  stadium  will 
I»e  built  in  (  irant  Park,  on  the  lake  front.  l)efore 
thai  time,  and  already  an  aggressive  campaign 
has  l)een  slarlwl  to  capture  the  great  contest. 

The  stadium  which  is  one  of  many  features 
forming  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  a  scheme  involving 
an  expenditure  of  J25o,otx),oo()  in  the  remodeling 
and  beautil>  iiig  of  the  city  is  to  be  a  permanent 


one  of  marble  and  concrete,  where  championship 
fiM>tliall  and  l)as«'ball  games,  tennis  tournaments, 
and  all  manner  of  events  of  athletic  imiHirtance 
can  Ik-  witnessed  by  a  hundre<l  ihiius;ind  |M-ople 
at  a  time.  It  will  excee<l  ihe  capacitN  of  the 
world-famous  Colos.seum  of  Rome  in  the  days  of 
the  Ca-sars.  Every  seat  will  command  an  unob- 
structetl  view  of  the  arena,  secured  by  the  .sloping 
sides  of  the  I '-shaped  structure,  and  the  north 
end  will  be  left  o^)en  in  order  that  parades  anu 
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other  spectacles  may  pass  before  the  stadium  as 
before  a  gigantic  re\ie\ving  stand  and  be  seen  to 
full  advantage.  Pageants  and  popular  exliibi- 
tions  of  all  sorts  can  be  held  during  the  suniiuer. 
In  winter,  almost  the  entire  area  can  be  Hooded 
for  skating. 

The  Yale  Bowl,  which  is  the  largest  enclosure 
of  the  kind  now  in  .America,  has  naturally  been 
compared  with  the  Chicago  enterprise.  The  fa- 
mous bowl  seats  60.000  people,  and,  on  occasions, 
70, (XX)  have  crowded  in.  The  acoustic  e.xcellence 
of  the  Vale  Bowl  is  such  that  signals  given  in  a 
football  game,  or  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  can 
everywhere  be  plainly  heard.  The  Chicago 
stadium  will  be  similarly  built. 

The  arena  will  be  1000  feet  in  length  and  300 
feet  between  walls,  this  width  being  as  narrow  as 
practicable  while  placing  the  spectators  as  close 
to  the  enclosure  as  is  deemed  advisable. 

The  stands  of  most  importance  are  those  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  structure.  .^  foot- 
ball field  is  centered  on  the  center  line  of  these 
stands,  and  the  finish  of  the  one-third-mile  track 
and  the  220-yard  straightaway  is  opposite  the 
reviewing  stand  at  the  center  of  the  west  group 
of  seats.  The  combination  of  the  east  and  west 
stands  w-ith  the  theater  seats — those  in  the  semi- 
circle at  the  south  end — comprise  the  large  ma- 
jority of  permanent  seats,  of  which  there  will  be 
sixty  thousand  in  all.  Forty  thousand  temporary' 
seats  are  provided  for  in  the  upper  theater  ter- 
races, the  three  terraces  north  of  the  main  east 
and  west  stands,  and  a  portion  of  the  north  end 
of  the  arena. 


A  promenade  will  extend  at  grade  31  entirely 
around  the  stadium,  from  which,  at  frequent 
intervals,  run  passageways  and  ramps  leading 
to  the  banks  of  seats.  People  may  enter  at  the 
north  end,  or  at  any  of  the  terrace  levels,  and  pro- 
ceed U)  the  section  of  seats  which  they  are  seek- 
ing. Entrances  are  provided  for  on  the  exterior 
of  the  stadium  as  well.  All  the  main  aisles  in  the 
amphitheater  lead  directly  to  the  arena. 

The  superstructure  comprises  a  wide  prome- 
nade, covered  on  the  east  and  west  by  two  monu- 
mental porticos.  Along  this  promenade,  sockets 
are  provided  for  the  display  of  flags  and  bunting, 
and  for  searchlights  at  the  south  end. 

At  the  extreme  south  end  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  large  monument  commemorative  of  the 
men  from  Chicago  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
World  War.  The  site  is  of  a  commanding  nature, 
with  the  1500-foot  sweep  to  the  Field  Museum. 

In  the  space  under  the  main  stands,  east  and 
west,  and  under  the  theater,  arches  will  be  used 
in  order  to  eliminate  columns  and  give  large, 
unobstructed  areas.  This  space  is  divided  into 
three  large  halls  having  approximately  125,000 
feet  of  floor  area,  available  for  automobiles,  live 
stock,  dairy,  and  industrial  or  other  educational 
exhibitions. 

The  stadium  will  be  constructed  entirely  of 
concrete  and  marble,  the  total  length  over  all 
hieing  1500  feet  and  the  total  width  1000  feet. 
A  million  and  three  quarters  to  four  millions  of 
dollars  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking, 
depending  upon  how  richly  it  is  beautified  with 
marble  and  statuarv. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  ST.VDIIM  .\T  CHICAGO  WHICH  WILL  RIV.U.  THE  COLOSbEVM  OF  .^.NCIE.Nl  KOMh 


NATURE   A\n   SCIi:XCE    FOR   VOrXC    lOLK 


IliE  FLYING  SUBMARINE 
On  Februan'  26  last  Major  Si-hroeder  dimlx^ 
into  his  I.op<^rf  biplane,  started   the  40H  horsc- 
(lower  l.ilx-rty  t-ngine  going  and  set  out  to  find  a 
new  ceiling.     A  ceiling  in  ai-ronaiitiral  (virlance 


im-  iiuMi-  ii\>^;(  a  would  Ik-  Mi|>|ilii-<i.  To  protect 
him  from  the  extreme  cold  he  wius  provided  with 
electrically-heated  outer  clothing.  nuKcasin- 
gloves  and  headgear.  It  was  an  enduraiuc  te>i 
fur  the  man  rather  than  the  ni.uhinc 


LO.NGITLUIN.U.  ^KL  UuN  OK    IHt  BK^Olbl  AiikUl'L.V.Sh,  tyUIPPED  WITH  .VIK-^.O.M^Kb^>^>OK  HJK  HH.ll  ALIIIUUKS 


is  the  altitude  to  which  an  airplane  may  rise. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  flying  machine  l^tham 
established  a  ceiling  of  ,v«  feet  which  was  con- 
sidered a  considerable  exploit.  During  the  war 
there  were  hundreds  of  machines  that  went  up 
over  20,000  feet.  !-ast  year  Rohlf  reachcfl  the 
record  height  of  ,^4.'>io  fei-t.  Major  Schroeder 
was  bent  on  pushing  up  the  ceiling  to  40.000  feet. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  his  machine  was  ca- 
llable of  reaching  that  altitude  if  the  man  could 
stand  it.  .A  gasolene  engine  just  like  the  human 
engine  will  sufTocatc  unless  supplied  with  plenty 
of  air:  in  fad.  it  burns  seven  times  as  much  air 
as  gasolene.  To  keep  the  big  l.ilxTty  engine 
supplied  with  all  the  air  rcf|uired.  a  sup<"r-charger 
was  furnished  10  pump  air  in  from  the  atnuwphere 
and  feed  it  to  the  cylinders  at  the  requisite  pres- 
sure. This  consisted  of  an  air  pump  driven  by  a 
turbine  motor  which  in  turn  was  proix-lled  by  the 
exhaust  gases  of  the  engine.  The  su|x-r-charger 
for  the  human  engine  consisted  of  an  oxygen 
tank  and  mask  which  fed  oxygen  into  his  "cylin- 
ders" or  lungs  through  a  valve  automatically 
regulated  so  that  the  more  rarifiod  the  atmosphere 


Sailing  up  into  the  sky  Major  Schnx-der  dis- 
apiieared  from  view.  He  climbed  steadily  up  to 
a  height  of  nearly  seven  miles  (his  barometer 
registered  ,^6,020  feet);  then  something  hap- 
r)em;d  10  his  oxygen  apparatus  and  he  lost  con- 
sciousness. Soon  after  watchers  on  the  groimd 
saw  what  looked  like  a  comet  shooting  down  to 
earth.  It  was  Major  Schr<x>der"s  biplane  fall- 
ing with  a  stream  of  smoke  [)ouring  out  of  the 
exhaust  pipe.  He  was  gi\en  up  f<ir  lost,  but  when 
he  was  within  2,000  feet  of  the  earth  and  going 
at  a  terrific  pace  the  aviator  regained  sufficient 
consciousness  to  right  his  machine  and  land 
safely.  When  the  watchers  ran  over  to  him  he 
was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  semi-conscious, 
sufTering  from  |)oisonous  gaM-s  that  had  flowefl 
over  him  from  the  engine  during  his  fall,  and 
blinded  by  the  extreme  cold  which  had  frozfii 
his  eyehtilh!  The  rapid  fall  from  thin  air  to  air 
at  normal  pn-ssure  at  the  ground  level  sul)jecte<l 
his  body  to  a  severe  strain.  The  gasolene  tanks 
were  crushed  by  the  sudden  increase  of  pressure. 

At  first  it  may  seem  very  foolish  to  try  to  reach 
such    extreme    altitudes,    but    if    human    Utings 
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can  stand  the  strain  there  is  consideralile  ad\an- 
tage  in  saiHng  at  extreme  heights.  The  thin  air 
offers  less  resistance  to  the  airplane  and  much 
higher  speeds  are  possible.  If  we  are  to  make 
long  distance  flights  through  the  ocean  of  air  it 
will  pay  to  ri.se  man>-  miles  abo\e  the  surface. 
Many  hours  and  much  gasolene  would  be  saved 
on  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Paris,  for  instance,  if 
the  airplane  sailed  at  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet. 
The  aviator  might  find  it  of  advantage  to  rise 
even  higher  if  he  could  locate  a  favorable  wind 
to  carry  him  along  his  way,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  passengers  would  care  to  make 
the  journey  clad  in  o.\ygen  masks  or  aerial  diving 
suits. 

The  French  have  been  de\oting  much  study  to 
the  problem  at  the  Aeronautical  Laboratory  of 
St.  Cyr.  It  has  occurred  to  them  that  in  navi- 
gating the  ocean  of  air  they  might  take  some  les- 
sons from  navigation  in  the  ocean  of  water. 
When  we  go  down  under  the  sea  we  do  not  let 
I  he  ocean  into  our  boat  and  depend  upon  diving 
suits  or  o.\\-gen  masks  to  keep  us  alive,  but  we 
shut  the  water  out  and  carry  down  in  the  open 
chambers  of  our  submarines  enough  air  to  supply 
a  whole  crew  of  men.  Why  not  build  a  closed 
tar  similar  to  a  submarine  for  our  high  fljing 
airplanes?  .A  .submarine  has  to  be  built  with  a 
\ery  strong  hull  or  it  will  be  crushed  by  the 
hea\y  pressure  of  the  surrounding  water,  but  the 
changes  of  jjressure  in  the  air  do  not  begin  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  sea,  and  the  shell  of  the 
flving  submarine  does  not  have  to  be  very  heavy. 
The  ordinar\-  submarine  has  to  come  to  the  sur- 
l.icc  to  get  a  fresh  sui)i)ly  of  air,  but  the  flying 
submarine  can  get  plenty  of  air  from  the  ocean  in 
which  it  is  fl>'ing.  Near  the  fore  end  of  the  car 
ihere  is  a  compressor  that  pumps  in  the  thin  air 
from  outside  and  delivers  it  into  the  car  at  the 
normal  pressure  of  air  at  sea-level.  This  air 
feeds  not  only  the  engine  but  the  pilot  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  airplane.  The  latter  may 
roam  around  freely  in  the  closed  cabin  without 
feeling  any  of  the  usual  discomforts  of  travel  in  a 
rarified  atmosphere.  When  air  is  compressed  it 
becomes  heated  and  the  cabin  would  be  kept 
warm  by  the  heat  of  compression  and  also  by  the 
heat  of  the  engine  which  would  not  be  wasted,  as 
in  present  airplanes.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  ventilating  the  cabin. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  before  long  people 
will  be  \'oyaging  around  the  world  in  comfort- 
able "flying  submarines"  far  above  the  reach  of 
fogs,  clouds  and  storms.  If  anything  happens 
to  the  compressor  and  the  engine  stops,  the  pilot 
needs  merely  to  \-olplane  down  to  a  le\-el  where 
the  air  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  start  the  motor 
up  again. 


CATCHING    BULLETS    WITH    THE    MOVIE 
CAMERA 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  "movies,"  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  speed  up  or  slow  down  motions 
of  all  kinds  and  in  that  way  make  studies  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible.  A  flower  may 
be  made  to  grow  so  rapidh-  on  the  screen  that  we 
ma>'  actually  see  the  bud  swell  and  the  petals 
unfold  into  a  perfect  bloom,  or  a  tree  may  be 
seen  to  branch  forth  and  put  on  its  summer 
dress  of  leaves,  all  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  a  star  pitcher 
throw  one  of  his  famous  curves  so  slowly  that  it 
will  take  a  long  time  to  reach  the  catcher  and  the 
spinning  and  twisting  of  the  ball  may  be  closely 
watched.  But  the  most  remarkable  spectacle  of 
all  is  to  see  a  bullet  slowly  emerge  from  the  muz- 
zle of  a  revolver  and  pursue  a  leisurely  course 
across  the  screen.  Filming  projectiles  from  re- 
volvers, rifles  and  guns  has  been  accomplished  by 
Lucien  Bull,  a  French  scientist,  with  an  ingenious 
apparatus  of  his  own  invention. 

As  every  reader  of  St.  Xichol.\s  jirobably 
knows,  the  appearance  of  motion  is  obtained  by 
projecting  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  can\as  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  the  eye  cannot  detect 
the  shift  from  one  picture  to  the  next.  The 
camera  that  takes  the  pictures  usually  runs  at 
10  to  12  exposures  per  minute,  but  the  pictures 
are  thrown  on  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  about  16 
per  minute.  This  speeds  up  all  motions  and 
explains  why  people  alwa>s  seem  to  be  so  li\ely 
and  walk  so  briskly  in  motion  pictures.  Budding 
flowers  may  be  filmed  as  slowly  as  one  picture 
per  hour,  while  the  growth  of  trees  can  be  taken 
at  the  rate  of  one  exposure  per  da\'  or  week.  But 
to  film  a  rifle  bullet  traveling  2,500  to  3,000  feet 
I)er  second  the  pictures  must  be  taken  at  t!ie  rale 
of  15,000  to  20,000  exposures  per  second! 

In  the  ordinary  motion  picture  camera  ihc 
film  has  a  jerky  motion,  for  it  can  move  only 
while  the  shutter  is  closed  and  must  come  to  a 
dead  stop  when  the  shutter  opens;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  this  at  the  rate  required  to  film 
a  bullet  in  flight.  A  very  fast  camera  may  have 
its  shutter  open  ior  one-ten-thousandth  part  of  a 
second,  but  that  would  be  too  slow  to  snap  a 
rifle  bullet,  because  in  that  time  the  bullet  would 
travel  three  or  more  inches  and  would  make  only 
a  blur  on  the  film. 

In  the  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Bull  the  ex- 
posures each  last  less  than  a  millionth  of  a  second, 
during  which  time  the  fastest  projectiles  move 
but  ^'.j-  of  an  inch  and  thus  are  practically  station- 
ary. The  liim  travels  at  the  rate  of  over  300  feet 
per  second  or  about  200  miles  per  hour,  and  it  is 
not  stopped  for  each  picture,  because,  despite  a 
speed  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  express 
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M.  l.l  eltS   Hill    AMI  111-  AIT  AHAH  ^  I  OH   111'  ■  1  ■  n  .HArill  M  .  Kll  1.1.  AM>  MH  1 1 -H  N   III  111   1  - 


Iraiii.  it  is  practically  stationary  during  the  one 
millionth  of  a  second  of  exposure.  There  is  no 
inechanira!  shutter  that  will  ojx-n  for  only  one 
millionth  of  a  second  and  repeat  the  (x^rformancc 
jo.ooo  times  each  second,  and  so  M.  Ikill  Rets 
around  the  dirticiill>  b\-  kcepinR  the  camera  open 
ill  thr  dark  .iiid  Mi.ikinK  the  cxposiirrs  h-,-  fhr  li^ht 


of  a  stream  nf  sparks  which  cast  silhouettes  of  tin 
bullet  on  the  film.  The  s|-«irks  can  Ix-  rcRulalcH 
to  discharge  at  a  rale  as  high  as  S"."""  |>er  s<t 
ond.  but  that  is  faster  than  necessary.  The  \'nihi 
of  the  sparks  is  gatheretl  by  a  reflector  (shown  at 
the  right  in  the  general  \iew  of  the  apparatus) 
anri    i-    thrown   ;i.>  ;i   beam   ag-iinst  a  large  lens 
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(shown  at  the  left).  This  focuses  the  beam  on  the 
camera  (not  shown  in  the  picture).  This  rifle 
or  shot-gun  is  mounted  in  a  stand  and  is  aimed  to 
project  its  bullet  or  shot  across  the  pulsating 
beam  of  light  and  against  a  couple  of  wires 
mounted  in  a  frame.  The  camera  is  shown  in 
the  picture  on  this  page,  with  the  top  removed  to 


THE  CAMER.\ 

show  the  drum  or  wheel  inside  on  which  the  film 
is  mounted.  By  means  of  an  electric  motor  the 
wheel  is  revolved  at  a  rate  of  12,000  revolutions 
per  minute,  but  it  makes  less  than  one  revolution 
in  the  short  interval  during  which  the  bullet 
is  speeding  by.  The  lens  of  the  camera  is  closed 
with  an  electrically  operated  shutter. 

When  all  is  ready,  with  the  shutter  closed  and 
the  film  wheel  revolving  at  top  speed,  the  opera- 
tor pulls  the  trigger.  The  instant  he  does  this 
the  shutter  is  opened;  but  no  pictures  are  taken 
just  yet;  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  powder 
to  ignite  and  the  bullet  to  travel  through  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  When  the  powder  is  detonated 
the  recoil  of  the  gun  operates  a  delicate  switch 
which  starts  the  stream  of  sparks  and  the  camera 
begins  to  take  pictures.  The  bullet  or  shot 
speeds  across  and  breaks  the  two  \\ires  in  the 
frame.  One  of  them  stops  the  sparks  and  the 
cither  closes  the  camera  shutter. 

.•\nother  of  the  photographs  shows  how  the 
apparatus  is  arranged  for  recording  the  flight  of 
a  .^/-millimeter  shell.  The  camera  is  in  the  fore- 
ground out  of  the  field  of  the  picture. 

The  films  are  arranged  in  pairs;  that  is,  there 
are  two  sets  of  exposures  on  each.  In  the  films 
of  the  37-millimpter  shell,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 


may  be  seen  very  clearly  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  left-hand  set  of  exposures.  The  air  wave 
preceding  the  projectile  shows  first,  then  comes 
a  burst  of  smoke,  and  finally  the  shell  may  be 
seen  emerging  from  the  gun  and  eventually  mak- 
ing its  way  through  the  smoke  or  hot  gases.  In 
the  right-hand  set  of  exposures  the  black  spots 
around  the  shell  are 
grains  of  unburned 
powder. 

One  of  the  films  shows 
how  re\'oher  bullets 
act.  The  gases  issuing 
from  the  rexoh'er  tra\el 
faster  than  the  bullet  at 
first,  and  it  is  some  time 
before  the  bullet  over- 
takes and  passes  them! 
In  the  left-hand  set  the 
\ertical  line  is  a  thin 
pine  board  and  the 
splinters  produced  when 
the  bullet  passes  through 
the  board  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

In  the  film  of  the  dis- 
charge of  a  shot-gun  the 
set    on    the    left    shows 
how  the  shot  spread  ver- 
tically   from    a    smooth 
bore,  while  the  other  set 
shows  how  the   shot  spread   horizontally  when 
fired  from  a  choke  bore.     The  black  spots  follow- 
ing the  shot  are  bits  of  the  wadding. 

.^.  Russell  Bond. 

GETTING  AN  ELECTRIC  SPARK  FROM 
PAPER 
Few  peojjle  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  get  bril- 
liant sparks  of  a  considerable  size  from  a  piece  of 
electrified  paper.  No  elaborate  apparatus  of  any 
kind  is  needed.  As  a  first  step,  get  a  large  sheet 
of  stout  drawing-paper.  The  thicker  this  is,  the 
better.  Now  hold  it  in  front  of  a  fire  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry.  Then  spread  the  sheet  out  on  a 
dry  wooden  table  and  rub  briskly'  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  or  any  woolen  material.  After  doing  this 
for  a  minute  or  so,  put  a  large  key,  or  a  bunch  of 
srfiall  ones,  right  in  the  center.  Any  other  steel 
or  iron  object  will  do  as  welt.  Now  pick  up  two 
of  the  corners  of  the  paper  and  ask  another  person 
to  put  his  finger,  or,  better  still,  his  knuckles  to- 
ward the  metal  in  the  middle  of  the  paper.  At 
once  there  flashes  out  an  electric  spark  which  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  No  sensation  is 
experienced  by  either  indi\  idual,  as  the  current 
is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  felt,  even  though 
it  gives  out  such  a  bright  flash.     If  this  experi- 
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mcnt  is  to  be  n-alU  t(fi.ttive,  all  the  objitts  ust-d 
tllu^t  \h-  ul>soliiti.-ly  dry;  ami  shmilcl  llir  fwix-r  Ix- 
ailii.illy  warm,  mi  iiuii  Ii  iIii-  lii-tlcr.  \\  lit-n- 
lliiTi-  is  any  (laiii|iiif>s  uImiiiI.  llir  trirk  canntit  Ih- 
saiisfactorily  carriwl  oiil. 

HOW    MANY  TASTES   ARE   THERE? 

Most  |M<>|>lf,  il  a>kril  Id  dcilan-  llu-  iiiiiiiInt  of 
tastes,  would  say  that  almost  i-Vfrything  has  a 
distinctive  tlavor.  But  this  is  nut  really  the  rase. 
It  has  been  clearly  established  that  there  are  only 
four  real  tastes;  sweet,  bitter,  acid,  and  salt.  If 
>ou  relied  on  taste  alone,  you  could  not  tell  the 
difference  between  a  cup  ol  tea  and  a  raspberry- 
ice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  know  as  the  sense 
uf  taste  is  a  very  complex  thing  indeed.  Two 
other  senses,  touch  and  smell,  are  usually  closely 
associated  with  taste,  and,  quite  often,  sight 
comes  into  prominence  as  well.  It  is  considered 
that,  roughly  sjieaking,  any  flavor  is  fifty  per 
cent,  odor,  twenty-five  per  cent,  feeling,  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  or  less  of  actual  taste.  If 
you  tak.'  away  the  other  senses,  you  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  by  taste  save  sweet,  bitter,  acid. 


Hold  your  noM-  and  shut  your  eyes,  and  ycju 
will  find  lliat  \()U  (annul  tell  the  dilTen-nce  be- 
lw«fn  tea,  ciillei',  or  ciK-oa.  If  liiglily  llavoritl  in-- 
creani  was  at  the  same  teni|M-r.iture,  you  would 
lie  just  as  much  in  the  dark.  To  you  it  would  Ih- 
a  sweet  liquid,  like  the  other  drinks,  and  nothing 
more.  The  only  |>ossiblc  way  of  distinguishing 
the  tea  would  Ih-  that  there  might  Ih-  a  slight 
riiughness  that  would  alVect  the  st-nse-  of  touch  in 
the  tongue.  Hut  this  would  ha\e  nothing  to  do 
with  taste. 

Another  curious  thing  aUmt  taste  is  that  you 
can  only  use  this  sense  when  a  substance  can  Ih- 
dissolved  into  a  fluid  state  in  the  mouth.  People 
talk  about  tasting  an  iron  ixail  or  the  lead  of  a 
pencil;  but  this  is  quite  imposcible.  Any  sensa- 
tions you  cx|K?rience  here  arc  just  those  of  touch 
and  smell,  seeing  that  thi-se  insoluble  things  have 
no  taste  at  all  so  far  as  you  arc  concerncfl. 

S.  I.F.ONARIl   Bastin. 

A   MINIATURE   FARM   CONSTRUCTED 
BY   STUDENTS 

The  Nebraska  ('i)lli-ge  of  .\v;rii  ulture  is  teaching 
the  future  fariiii  r-  mI   the  ^l.ile  in  a  lliorouglily 


MI.MAlLKb  I'.VK.U  BL  Il.l>l.N>,:i  UN    llib  (.AMfLs  oK  THK  NKUKASKA  CULI.EOE  UK  AUKICLLTUKE 


.1  ^..ilt.  When  you  have  a  bad  cold  in  the  head, 
you  say  your  taste  is  aflfected.  This  is  quite 
wrong,  for  you  are  simply  sulTering  from  that 
loss  of  smell  which  hel|)s  you  to  define  tlavor. 
However  bad  your  cold  may  be,  you  can  still 
detect  the  four  real  tastes  I  have  mentioned. 


up-to-date  manner.  A  miniature  farm  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  campus,  with  modern  liuilding> 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  local  conditions. 
They  have  a  pleasant  little  farm-house,  built  u|Km 
a  concrete  fuundatiun  and  et]uippe<l  with  nuxlerii 
conveniences.     There   is  a  dairy-barn   and   silo 
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with  solid  walls  of  concrete,  a  horse-barn,  a  hay- 
shwl,  a  hog-house,  poultry-house,  tool-shed  and 
shop,  and  a  machine-shed. 

The  students  in  the  wood-working  classes 
constructed  the  various  buildings  in  their  shops, 
on  a  scale  of  about  three  inches  to  a  foot,  setting 
them  up  on  the  campus  as  they  were  finished. 

The  house  is  well  situated  in  regard  to  the 
barn;  in  fact,  everything  is  scientifically  planned 
and  arranged  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  easily 
and  as  little  time  as  possible  wasted  in  getting 
from  one  building  to  another.  Iti  this  plan  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sa\c  labor,  and  a 
schedule  has  been  drawn  up  showing  just  how 
to  do  the  work  so  that  no  unnecessary'  steps  have 
to  be  taken. 

As  a  further  help  to  farmers  of  the  State,  com- 
plete sets  of  blue  prints  and  bills  of  materials  are 
furnished  to  any  one  at  cost.      L.  M.  Edholm. 

BURIES   HIMSELF   ALIVE 

Often  we  have  seen,  on  the  tomato  plants  in  the 
garden,  that  big  fat  green  worm  with  whitish 
oblique  stripes  on  his  sides  and  a  sort  of  horn  on 
his  tail.  But  who  has  thought  as  to  what  be- 
comes of  him  in  the  natural  course  of  his  life? 


,.-»a!i>«.-5 
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THE  WOKM  THAT  BURIES  HIMSELF  .\UVE 

One  day  we  look  for  him  in  vain.  He  is  gone! 
Hut  where?  So  suddenly  has  he  disappeared, 
that  it  seems  as  though  the  ground  might  have 
swallowed  him  up.  .^iid  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  is  just  exactly  what  has  happened. 


.•\s  we  have  looked  at  this  great  clumsy  worm, 
who  has  e\er  even  dreamed  of  his  ha\ing  any 
higher  ambition  in  life? 

Who  would  think  that  this  lowly  creature's  one 
great  idea  was  to  rise  to  a  more  exalted  plane  of 
living? 

Such  appears  to  be  the  fact;  and  to  accomplish 
this  transformation,  something  in  that  little 
head  of  his  seems  to  tell  him  that  he  should  first 
ea  and  eat  day  after  day  until  he  becomes  the 
perfect  worm;  and  when  that  state  is  attained, 
that  he  must  bur\-  himself  ali\e,  deep  down  in  the 
ground. 

A  day  comes  when,  if  we  were  watching  him 
closely,  we  should  see  his  beautiful  clear  green 
coat  turning  somewhat  darker  and  getting  a  bit 
muddy  in  color;  and  also  that,  instead  of  con- 
tentedly munching  the  leaves  as  before,  he  now 
begins  to  act  uneasily,  continually  moving  from 
place  to  place  and  finally  going  down  a  stem  to 
the  ground. 

Here  he  crawls  around  for  a  time,  nosing  the 
soil,  and  when  he  finds  a  spot  suitable  for  his 
purpose,  he  begins  his  self-imposed  burial.  First 
his  head  is  forced  into  the  ground,  and  gradually 
his  body  follows,  going  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
he  is  entirely  out  of  sight;  and  as 
he  wriggles  and  wriggles  beneath 
the  surface,  the  loose  earth  closes 
over  him,  leaving  little  or  no  e\i- 
dence  of  where  he  went  in. 

Could  we  follow  him  farther  we 
would  find  him  still  going  down. 
Finally  w'hen  far  enough  below 
the  surface,  by  squirming  around 
he  forms  a  little  smooth-walled 
chainber.  In  this  subterranean 
rot  m  he  soon  throws  off  his  cater- 
pillar skin  and  changes  to  a  chrys- 
alis of  a  rich  brown  color,  with  a 
long  slender  tongue-case  which 
.bends  over  from  the  head  so 
as  to  touch  the  breast,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  handle  of  a 
pitcher. 

In  this  condition  he  spends  the 
winter,  and  when  the  next  sum- 
mer comes  he  works  his  way  back 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  the  chrysalis  skin  splits 
open,  and  out  he  crawls,  now  a 
beautiful  moth.  Mounting  a 
near-b\'  plant,  he  waits  till  the 
coming  of  e\ening  to  sail  forth  in  the  cool 
fragrant  air  and  drink  the  sweets  of  the  deep- 
throated  flowers — no  longer  a  delver  into  the 
earth  but  a  winged  creature,  his  great  ambition 
now  at  last  fully  realized.  Oeo,  .\.  King. 
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HOW   THE   TROUT   CHANGES  HIS  COAT 

Mann  h.ivt-  iHtii  thi-  s|Kt•ulilli(>n^  indiilKi'^l  in  l>y 
hsIiL-riiicii  as  u>  the  e\|ilaii.iliiin  i>(  the  chameltiui- 
like  changes  in  color  of  the  fresh-water  trout. 
Since  the  color  of  the  trout  always  conforms  to 
the  shade  of  the  stream-bed  in  which  he  lives, 
many  have  l)elieve<l  that  this  was  a  case  of  nature's 
protective  mimicry,  which  we  find  many  times  in 
inserts. 

One  devoltv  of  the  s|><>rt,  in  onier  to  satisfy 
himself  as  tu  the  length  of  time  which  these 
transfornialiDiis  reijuire,  and  to  dis«<)\er.  if  i)i>ssi- 
ble,  why  they  take  place,  made  a  number  of  tests. 

The  trout  secured  for  the  puriwsc  was  put  into 
a  vessel  having  a  white  porcelain  bottom.  In  a 
few  days  it  was  noted,  through  the  clear  water 
which  was  passed  through  the  vessel,  that  the 
fish  was  growing  lighter  in  color.  In  five  days 
it  was  a  light  yellow,  the  spots  and  stripes  being 
but  little  darker. 

Ila\ ing  lieen  given  a  dark  carpet,  in  the  shape 
of  a  thin  black  rublier  sheet,  a  change  to  a  dull, 
(lark  color  took  place,  almost  obliterating  thj 
markings.  When  moss  was  substituted  for  th- 
rublxjr,  the  trout  very  soon  became  an  olive  green. 
This  change  was  quicker  than  the  former  ones, 
no  doubt  because  the  tish  was  dark  before. 

Then  everythinv;  was  removed  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  turncoat  was  sikju  Hickin^ 
al)oul  in  light-lemon  apparel  again.  When  brick- 
dust  was  generously  sprinkled  on  the  bottjni,  he 
readily  tcwk  on  a  reddish  hue,  and  later  became  a 
straw-color  when  mica  replaced  the  brick-dust. 

After  repeating  these  experiments  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  finding  that  each  change  in  shade  re- 
quired three  limes  as  long  as  the  former  ones,  the 
zealous  angler  was  convinced  that  the  transitions 
were  due.  not  to  any  f)owcr  which  the  fish  pos- 
st'sses  to  effect  these  changes  for  protection,  but 
to  the  effects  of  the  rays  of  light  on  the  coloring 
matter  in  his  skin.  D.msv  M.  M(X1rf.. 

A  NEEDLE  IN  A  DESERT 
How  Would  you  like  to  swing  into  the  saddle. 
start  up  your  i)ark-train,  cut  loose  from  Fi. 
Defiance,  in  the  .Navajo  country,  and  hunt  a 
needle  in  the  desert  of  .New  Mexico?  .^fter  you 
have  ridden  aUiut  twenty  miles  toward  the 
northeast,  you  will  lie  over  in  Todilto  Park  and 
"getting  warm,"  as  they  say  in  hiint-the-thimble. 
Now  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  \'enus'  Neiflle. 
N'ou  will  not  have  to  strain  your  eyes,  for  it  is 
large  enough  to  attract  your  attention  if  you 
pass  near. 

The  West  is  a  country  of  big  things.  There 
are  big  mountains,  big  volcanoes,  big  rivers,  big 
cations,  big  trees,  big  cities,  big  ideas.  \)ig  enter- 
prises, big  \enturcs,  and  big  successes.     So  if  the 


ncfdies  are  a  trifle  larger  th.iii  we  are  accustomed 
to  in  other  |>.irts  ol  the  country,  it  is  no  more  than 
should  be  ex|>ected. 

How  high  is  it,  do  you  ask?  Well  you  can 
answer  that  question  for  yourself.  Look  care- 
fully at  the  base  and  you  will  see  a  man  on  horse- 
back. The  top  of  his  head  is  al)out  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  Now  take  a  measure  and  compare 
him  with  the  height  of  the  needle.     You  will  find 


THB  Btl>     NCEUUK     IN   luulLIU  eAKK,  NtW  Mh.XICO 

tht  cajjstone  is  approximately  .^oo  feet  alx)ve  the 
ground.  But  it  will  Irnik  even  higher  if  we  place 
the  obelisk  (Cleopatra's  Needle)  in  Central  Park, 
New  N'ork,  l)eside  it  for  com|);iris<)n. 

In  the  hills  across  the  valley  there  are  strat.i 
that  corres|H)nd  with  those  in  the  needle.  Both 
are  highly  colonnj,  and,  of  course,  were  at  one 
time  continuous.  But  erosion  has  separated  the 
one  from  the  other  and  left  the  neeillc  an  inde- 
pendent, outstanding  rock. 

LikUKCE    Bl'KUANK    SUAIIUCK. 


'A  HEADING  FOR  OCTOBER. 


.\LA.RGARET  M.   WAITS,   Ai^E 


l,GULD    BADGE.      SILVER   BADGE   WON  APRIL,    iy20( 


Our  youthful  poets  paid  abundant  tribute  to  the  glories 
of  October  for  this  month's  feast  of  good  things,  which 
includes  many  tuneful  lyrics  and  a  clever  acrostic. 
Right  gladly,  too.  would  we  have  given  place  to  all  the 
contributions  represented  in  the  Special  Mention  list,  if 
room  could  have  been  made  for  them. 

As  for  "The  Turning-Point,"  the  Le.^gue  pages  would 
have  to  be  doubled  to  do  justice  to  our  zealous  young 
contestants,  and  to  the  novel  and  unusual  "turns" 
which  many  of  them  gave  to  the  subject.  Judge  the 
mass  by  the  specimens  here  printed,  which,  admirable  as 
you  will  pronounce  them  to  be,  are  yet  all  too  few  in 
number,  (alas!)  compared  with  the  scores  and  scores 
that  were  of  equal,  or  almost  equal,   merit;  and   here 


again  we  must  refer  you  to  the  Special  Mention  list.  It 
was  interesting  to  note,  by  the  way.  how  many  of  the 
prose-writers  chose  historical  events  for  this  theme,  such 
as  the  battles  of  Saratoga.  Gettysburg,  the  Marne  and 
Chateau-Thierry  as  the  turning-points,  respectively,  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil  War.  and  the  Great 
World  War  just  ended. 

We  also  heartily  commend  this  month's  pictorial  sec- 
tion— both  for  the  artistic  beauty  of  some  of  the  photo- 
graphs and  drawings,  and  for  the  delightful  humor  of 
others. 

.Altogether  this  two-hundred-and-fiftieth  League  ex- 
hibit is  one  that  increases  our  pride  in  the  organization, 
and  it  is  permeated  throughout  with  the  invigorating 
ardor  of  youthful  endeavor. 


PRIZE    COMPETITION    No.    248 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.     Gold  Badge,  Katherine  Hicks  (age  13),  Illinois.     Silver  Badges,  Barbara  Pocle  (age  11),  Illinois; 
Meredith  Wilson  (age  13),  New  Jersey;  Florence  Dorothy  Wood  (age  13),  Colorado;  Catharine  L.  BuUard 
(age  151,  Missouri;  Olwen  Leach  (age  17),  Illinois;  Laura  M.  Hanigan  (age  17),  California. 
VERSE.     C.old  Badges,  Rhea  M.  De  Coudres  (age  13),  Connecticut;  Frances  Mallory  (age  15),  Pennsyl- 
vania; Emily  Kingsbery  (age  12),  North  Carolina.     Silver  Badges,  Barbara  Channing  (age  13),  Massa- 
chusetts; Birkbeck  Wilson  (age  16),  Maine;  Joan  EUzabeth  Stauffer  (age  131,  California. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  Badge,  Margaret  Miller  Watts  (age  17),  District  Columbia.     Silver  Badges,  Frances 
Michelson  (age  14),  Wisconsin;  Alice  Lillian  Mac  Lean  (age  13),  New  York;  Ttirpin  C.  Bannister  (age  13), 
Ohio;  Lucille  Duff  (age  14),  Calif.;  Leslie  Powell  (age  14),  Oklahoma;  Otho  Basil  Blake  (age  16),  Maine. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold   Badge,  Katherine  C.  Ash   (age   13),   Minnesota.     Silver  Badges,  Albert  Keep 
(age  13),  Illinois;  Helen  E.  Faber  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  Evelyn  Schlirtkert  (age  13)  Missouri;  M.  Elinor 
Smith  (age  14),  Minnesota;  Albert  Vann  Fowler  (age  16),  New  York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  Badge,  Elaine  Ervin  (age  I2J,  Ohio.     Silver  Badges,  Margaret  H.  Sims  (age  14), 
RliMil,   I-l  n;l;  Lincoln  K.  Barnett    a-.-  11      New  York;  Betty  Hutchinson  (age  12),  New  Y'ork. 
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BV   ALBERT  KEEP,  AGE    13.       (SILVER   BADGE)  BY  FLORENCE  E.  FINLEV,  AGE  I?.       (HONOR  IlIEMBER) 

"A  PLACE  I  LOVE" 
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THE    TIRMNG-POINT 

BV    KArilKUINK    HICKS    (AGE    Ij) 

(Gold  Badnt.  Sittfr  BaJgr  uvn  June,  loio) 
Tmk  sun  had  itunk  beyund  thr  liori/<in.  and  an  the  first 
silvery  beams  of  a  nt-w  miKin  ti>iichi-<l  thr  little  French 
villaKe  (if  Uoinremy,  a  yoiinK  Ki'l  *^i  un  'ho  hill,  ilrr 
rt'l  ilress  was  dainiK'nol  by  dew.  and  she  shivered  un- 
I'lmikioiisly.  but  li'T  mind  was  far  Irom  trivial  tliinKS. 

She  hail  <  '•• ...i..m,   i.  .  ,,i...,  i i...    .  .1...  ,-,.,„  wtiidi 

wnuld  .!■  't. 

Jeanii'  ur  dee<ls. 

we  forget  wlial  a  struKKie  yuu  must  have  had  with  your- 
self  before  IravinK  home  to  ko  ti>  war!  Now  at  one  side 
ol  Jeanne  lay  the  valley  of  her  birth,  fertile  and  green, 
and  bounded  by  low.  woo*Ii*<l  hills;  on  the  other  side, 
ohsi  iired  b\'  mists,  lav  Kranre.  Tti  turn  attain  to  her 
home  hie.  i|ui>-t  .ind  |mm>  eliil.  was  her  wish;  and  yel  her 
ions<ienie  1  ailed  liir  lo  the  rescue  of  her  prince  and 
her  country.  What  would  the  future  hold  there.*  She 
straine<l  her  eyes,  an^l  through  the  mist  of  coming  rlays 
s,iw  a  shiniiiK  shiehl — a  s|x-nr — n  Hash  of  color,  of  fame, 
— a  cruel  chain — and  then,  a  fiery  tongue  of  flame. 

The  girl  hiil  her  lace,  and  thought  di-eply. 

But  when  the  first  star  shone  brightly,  she  ruao  to 
her  feel,  and  turning  her  face  away  from  her  native 
valley,  stretched  out  her  arms  to  France,  to  war,  and 
to  the  marl  \  r-  ■  '..wn. 

OCTOBER 

BY    nARHARA    CIIA.SNINC    (AGE    I3) 

(.Vi7i'<T  liadgf) 
' T  WAS  all  ill  the  forest  of  merry  Sherwood 

When  the  goo'l  brown  ale  llowcd  free. 
That  feasts  wen-  held  by  Robin  Hood, 

With  iMgs  of  gold  as  fee, 

"r  was  all  in  the  swc<H  October  days 

When  scarlet  flamed  each  tree. 
That  Marion  from  her  postern  stole. 

Her  true  love  for  to  stf. 

'T  was  all  in  the  Indian  summer  eve 
When  the  harvest  moon  shone  bright. 

That  the  rca|>ers  brought  home  the  golden  corn. 
And  danced  all  through  the  night. 

'T  was  all  in  the  dark  ami  moonless  wood. 

That  the  witches  kept  their  w^rrl. 
And  the  goblins  danced  with  airy  sprites, 

LIpon  the  mystic  sward. 

Oh.  the  woods  of  October  arc  red  and  gold. 

Beneath  their  misty  haze! 
And  the  folk  of  romance  come  forth  once  more. 

In  the  sweet  t>ctober  days! 

THE    TIRMVG-POINT 

BV    BARBARA    P<K)LE    (A(;E    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
All  their  lives  had  they  been  the  most  loving  of  brothers. 

Now  they  had  parted. 

The  cry  of  "war"  had  spread  through  the  South. 
The  plantation  was  no  longer  the  same. 

The  negriH's  were  buzzing  that  "Mars'  John  was 
gwine  to  light  fo'  the  'soul'  ami  "Mars'  Sam  was  gwini- 
to  fight  lo'  the   nolif.'  " 

The  day  ol  their  parting  had  come.  John  and  Sam- 
uel together  had  had  their  mothers  blessing;  but  their 
father  bless*d  only  John.  He  drew  away,  still  and  in- 
dignant, with  hurt  pride,  from  Samuel;  to  think  that 


f  long  avenue  together 
^ed.  .At  the  gate,  with 
they  prayeil  that  (Jod 


Major  Davis  Lee's  con  should  be  fighting  againiii   Ins 
kith  and  kin! 

.\»  the  brothers  rcl 
to  the  gate,  then  lii-.t 
bowe<l  heads  and  cl.i  ; 
might  be  with  them. 

Then  each  turned  and  rode  hU  way  into  the  future. 

OCTOBER 

BV    RHEA    M.    DE    COUDRES    (ACE    IJI 

(Cold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  teon  September.  lO'O) 
OoLpKN  and  scarlet  against  the  sky. 

Ulaiing  bright  next  the  fir-trit-s  green, 
\'ivid  colors  are  streaking  high 
Into  a  clear  Octulx-r  sky 

Mingled  with  blue-black  boughs  between, 

Crim-  '       iple  the  flowers  stand. 

Ri  iig  the  field's  dark  brown. 

Ivy  .11.  .  „  ;.hI.  haml  In  hand. 

Twine  by  the  trunk  ol  the  oak-tree  grand 

And  the  sun  glows  brightly  down. 

Pumpkins  of  yellow  'neath  sore  brown  com 
Over  the  fields  stretch  away,  away! 

Cold  is  the  clear  October  mom 

As  I  race  o'er  the  hills,  and  am  glad  I  ua.'-  i>i>in 
Just  to  witness  this  perfect  day! 
• 

THE    TLRNING-POINT 
(Told  in  I  (/so) 
BY   SILVIA   A.   WUNDERLICH    (ACE    1 7) 
(Honor  Member) 
'What  's  this.'"  Margaret  inquired  as  she  pulled  an  old 
card  out  of  her  grandmother's  drawer.    "Is  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture connected  with  it?" 

Grandma  ttxik  the  card  and  slowly  read  it  over. 

"To  a  young  heroine,  who  braved  a  dangerous  tuin 
ing-point.  It  is  my  wish  that  at  each  turning-point  ol 
life,  you  may 
display  the 
same  persever- 
ance and  cour- 
age.      Dad." 

C't  r  a  n  d  m  a 
smiled.  "No 
my  child,  but 
perhaps  it^ 
story  would  in- 
terest you. 

■"I  was  a  girl 
of  fifteen  when 
we  entered  thi 
Great  Wat 
Like  all  yoiin^ 
girls  ol  the  timi 
I  started  knit- 
ting. Sweater 
after  sweater,  1 
finished.  Socks, 
of  course,  were 
needed  by  the 
army  more,  but  my  sisters  and  I  were  afraid  to  attempt 
them.  Finally  my  father  said.  'I  will  give  a  silver  pin 
to  the  one  of  you  who  makes  the  most  socks  rluring  the 
war.'  We  all  started  immediately.  My  sisters  soon 
arrived  at  their  first  heel  and  passed  it.  When  I 
arrived  there  I  gaily  started — 'Knit  one  row — purl  one 
row.  etc'  How  carefully  I  followed  those  directions! 
But  when  I  was  :eady  to  pick  up  m)'  thirteen  stitches 


'  Al    Illb  I. ATE. 
AGK    14. 


nV  I-II.\S\  KS  Mil  HKI.V)N. 
(SILVLR    UAIK,K> 
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at  the  side,  eleven  only  were  there!  Grimly  I  ripped  it 
all  away,  and  started  over.  The  same  thing  happened 
again!  For  two  whole  weeks  I  worked  at  that  heel  be- 
fore it  was  done.  No  one.  so  I  thought,  had  noticed 
my  troubles.  I  was  tar  behind  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  my  oldest  sister  received  the  pin.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  Dad  gave  me  a  box  of  candy  with 
this  card  in  it.  You  may  imagine  how  pleased  and 
surprised  I  was!" 

Margaret,  who  had  been  listening  very  attentively 
suddenly  jumped  up.  "I  think  I'll  go  and  finish  that 
troublesome  sewing  of  mine!"  she  said. 


ILLIA.V   M.VC   LE.\N  At,E    13 

■.ADf-.E) 


Till-:     IIRNING-POINT 

BY    MERKDITH    WILSON    (AGE     I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
SrpJALTHiLV  the  powerful  black  glided  forward  through 
the  long  South  African  grass  towards  the  hut  of  his 
white  master.  In  his  hand  glistened  a  sharp  knife,  and 
his  eyes  bore  an  evil  look.  For  the  master  had  found 
a  stolen  tie-pin  in  his  possession,  and  had  taken  it  from 
Pont,  the  negro. 

When  Pont  reached  the  hut  he  looked  through  the 
u  indow  before  committing  the  evil  deed  that  was  in  his 
mind. 

He  saw  the  master  and  his  wife  and  little  girl  standing 
about  a  cake  with  three  candles  upon  it.  Laughing, 
the  child  blew  out  the  caudles  and  with  her  mother's 
help  cut  the  cake.  Glancing  up  at  that  moment,  she 
spied  Pont  and  running  out  she  smilingly  handed  him 
a  slice  of  the  birthday  cake,  just  as  he  flung  the  knife 
into  the  bushes  behind  him. 

Later,  much  ashamed  of  himself  for  wishing  to  dis- 
turb the  family's  happiness,  Pont  slunk  away,  while 
the  master's  little  girl  played  on,  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  her  kind  thought  had  been  the  turning- 
point  that  averted  an  evil  deed. 


OCTOBER 

BY    BIRKBECK    WILSON    t.\GE    16) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  morning — day's  beginning. — 

In  the  Land  of  Mystery 
When  I  saw  a  maiden  fairer 

Than  the  waking  world  may  see. 

In  her  hair  of  woven  sunlight 

Were  the  autumn  leaves  entwined, 

In  their  dresses,  red  and  yellow 
By  the  Frost  King  left  behind. 

And  the  landscape  all  about  her 

With  eternal  beauty  shone; 
And  each  leaf  and  every  flower 

Had  a  color  all  its  own. 

Thus  it  was.  in  realms  enchanted. 

To  these  e\'es  by  slumber  scaled 
That  the  Spirit  of  October 

In  her  beauty,  stood  revealed! 

THE    TURNING-POINT 

BY  KLORENCE  DOROTHY  WOOD  (AGE  I.j) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Betty  Hoski.ns  opened  the  mail-box  eagerly. 

"It  's  time  I  heard  from  that  story."  she  thought. 
Then  her  face  fell,  as  she  saw  the  contents  of  the  bo.x. 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  book  had  been  re- 
turned again! 

Slowly,  with  heavy  heart,  she  walked  to  her  room. 
Throwing  her  returned  book  into  a  corner,  and  herself 
on  the  bed.  she  burst  into  tears. 

"It  's  no  use!"  she  sobbed.  "I  just  was  n't  bom  In 
write!  Oh.  Mother.  Mother.  I  wish  you  were  here!" 
Her  thoughts  went  back  to  that  day,  eight  long  years 
ago,  when  she  had  tried  ,so  hard  for  a  badge  in  the  St. 
Nicholas  League,  and  failed.  Her  mother  had  kissed 
her.  and  said;  "Never  mind,  girlie;  keep  on  trying. 
There  will  be  a  turning-point.  There  's  bound  to  be!" 
And  her  next  two  stories  had  won  the  silver  and  gold 
badges.  She  took  them  out  now,  and  looked  at  them 
fondly, 

"There  will  be  a  turning-point!"  Betty  looked  up 
with  new  hope  in  her  e>es.  It  was  as  if  her  mother  had 
spoken  from  that  Great  Beyond. 

"1  '11  try  again!"  she  whispered,  "even  if  two  publish- 
ers have  turned  it  down!" 

She  crossed  the  room,  picked  up  the  book  from  the 
floor,  addressed,  stamped,  and  mailed  it  to  another  of 
the  publishers  on  her  list. 

Several  weeks  later,  when  Betty  took  her  regular 
walk  to  the  post-office  for'  the  evening  mail,  a  long  busi- 
ness envelop  was  all  the  box  contained.  But  it  was 
enough.  Betty  opened  it  in  her  room,  her  heart  pound- 
ing. One  look  at  its  contents,  and  she  was  crying  from 
sheer  happiness. 

"Mother!"  she  whispered,  "it  has  been  accepted! 
The  turning-point  has  come!" 

THE    TURNING-POINT 

BY    CATHARINE    L.    BULLARD    (AGE    I5) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  typical  late  July  day.  The  very  air  in  the 
Chateau-Thierry  sector  seemed  charged  with  expect- 
ancy. And  the  men?  The  firm  set  of  their  jaws  and  the 
determined  light  in  their  eyes  betrayed  the  underlying 
feelings,     r/icy  would  do  or  die! 

For  hours  a  terrific  barrage  had  been  laid  down;  a 
slight  lull — then,  the  clash! 
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The  dashing,  firry  spirit  of  the  Yank,  the  cool,  grim 
courage  o(  the  Frenchman,  ami  the  btilUlug  tenacity  o( 
the  Britisher  all  combined  to  make  this  battle  one  of 
the  greatest  turning-points  in  the  world's  history. 

Just  as  the  great,  angry  wave  that  breaks  far  upon 
llie  shore  must  reach  a  turning-point  ami  be  lorce<l 
back,  this  great,  threatening  wave  of  barbarism  reached 
i((  turning-point  at  (lialeau- Thierry. 

Back — back,  lim-  uiKin  line  tn  the  lanil  of  its  origin, 
the  land  uf  the  black  (ierman  cross  and  blacker  deeds, 
it  was  forced  by  llws*-  bravest  of  soldiers  who  bad  caught 
the  spirit  ol  the  Marne — the  apiiit  ol  Jeanne  d'.Arc 
herself! 

OrTDBER 
(.4«  A(roslic) 

DV    MOt.LIH    L.    CKAK;    (AGE    l.l) 

{Honor  \iemhrr) 
Oil.  now  it  is  OctolnT.  when  all  the  gorgeous  trees 
Change  their  summer  clothes  for  Ihos*-  of  fall! 
Tossing  is  the  goldenrod  in  the  cooling  breeze. — 
Opportunely  pe^'ping  o'er  the  wall. 
Burning  is  the  sumac  in  the  open  field, 
landless  is  the  Cf>lor  as  we  gaze; 
Kiches  all  abundant  fields  and  orchard  yieltl. 
Soft  and  ripened  'neath  the  warm  sun'*  rays. 

Darkness  comes  on  early,  shadows  lengthen  soon. 
And  a  touch  of  frost  is  in  the  air: 
Yet  glorious,  magnificent,  shines  the  harvest  moon. — 
Seldom  is  anything  so  fair! 

In  the  frosty  evenings  great  lionfires  are  lit; 

."Vear  them  games  are  played  far  into  night. 

Dreadful  loom  the  corn  stacks!     They  don't  seem  a  bit 

In  the  darkness  as  they  seem  in  light! 

Almost  every  day  great  iloiks  of  birds  fly  by. 

Never  any  way  but  .soi.th  they  go; 

Sultry  are  the  noon'.imes.  the  melting  sun  is  high 
I'P  above;  't  is  ha»d  to  think  of  snow. 
Merging  from  th"  tree-tops'  to  the  hill-top's  crest 
Mildly  spreads  ".he  golden,  sifting  haze; 
Everlastingly  tne  s?nse  of  quiet  peace  and  rest 
Reaches  souls  in  bright  October's  riaysl 


OCTOBER 
IIV   JOAN    ELIZABETH    STAIFFER    (ACte    IJ) 

(SU-.rr  BaJgr) 
'T  IS  Indian  summer,  and  the  goldenrod 
Is  gaily  challenging  the  traveler's  eye. 
The  ivy  turns  to  crimson  on  the  wall; 
A  lonely  bird  is  winging  in  the  sky. 

In  yonder  field  a  sprightly  cricket  >liitps 
A  lyric  serenaile  of  runs  and  tiill.-i. 
A  wind  cuines  dancing  lightly  oveihead. 
Then  wanders  olT  among  the  wooded  hills. 

The  trees  decked  out  in  Nature's  i idlest  gowns. 
The  gardens  long  since  shorn  of  their  ariuy. 
The  corn  piled  up  in  wigwams — all  pieseiil 
A  charming  pageant  this  Octoliei  ilay. 


AT  TiiK  i;ate."     kv  otho  basil  liake,  Ann  i6 

(SILVER     BAIM^E) 

THE    TURNING-POINT 

BY    NATALIE    C.    MALL    (ACE    1.3) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  turning-point  in  a  nation's  history  is  frequently  tin 
outcome  of  a  small  incident;  yet  people  of  ten  call  a  largei 
event  the  hinge  on  which  fate  turns. 

In  the  history  of  Canada  this  point  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  Seven  \'ears  War,  when  Quebec  was  cap- 
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■'  A  PLACE  1  LOVE.  '         BY  EVELYN  SCHLINKERT,  AGE  I J 
(SILVER   BADGE) 

tured  by  Wolfe.  Although,  to  the  English,  the  siege  of 
Quebec  was  the  important  factor  in  obtaining  Canada, 
from  the  Canadian  standpoint  it  was  the  hoisting  of  a 
flag  that  decided  the  destiny  of  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
tries in  the  Northern  hemisphere. 

Alter  the  capture  of  Quebec  there  was  still  another 
important  stronghold  to  take  before  Canada  could  be 
considered  conquered,  and  that  was  Montreal.  The 
French,  though  having  the  advantage  of  the  fort,  were 
considerably  weakened  by  the  fierce  fighting  of  the  Brit- 
ishers. On  the  other  hand  the  English  troops  were  few 
and  tired  with  the  long  months  of  ceaseless  vigilance. 
Both  sides  expected  help  from  their  mother  countries, 
and  whichever  sent  aid  first  was  almost  certain  of 
victory. 

One  day  when  hope  of  success  was  vanishing,  a  frigate 
came  up  the  river  on  whose  nationality  the  fate  of 
Canada  depended.  Both  English  and  French  waited 
with  bated  breath  for  the  fiag  to  be  unfurled.  At  last 
a  ball  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head  which  broke  out  into 
the  white  ensign  of  the  British  Navy.  The  French 
abandoned  their  camp  a  few  days  later,  and  during  the 
summer,  Montreal  was  taken. 

By  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  unfurling  of  a  flag.  On  a  little 
thing,  therefore,  the  destiny  of  a  nation  is  sometimes 
based,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  "turning- 
points"  in  the  world's  history. 


OCTOBER 

BY    WILLIAM    I.    CARPENTER    (aGE    I4) 

IxDiAN  Summer  haze; 
Soft,  warm,  autumn  days. 
Fields  of  waving  maize. 
First  of  fair  October. 

Cooler  skies  of  blue 
As  the  gentian's  hue, 
Ground,  the  apples  strew. 
Middle  of  October. 

Trees  in  garments  gay. 
Jack  Frost  passed  that  way. 
Pumpkins  hid  in  hay. 
Last  of  rich  October. 

Jack-o'-lanterns  glow;  j 

Forms  flit  to-and-fro. 
All  behold;  and  lo! 

The  death  of  fair  October! 

THE    TURNING-POINT 

BY    OLWEN'    LEACH    (AGE    1 7) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Father  loved  music,  though  he  did  not  play  or  sing; 
and  it  was  a  disappointment  to  him  that  none  of  his 
daughters  were  musically  talented.  Therefore,  he  was 
more  than  pleased,  when  "Buster,"  our  only  brother, 
professed  a  desire  to  take  violin  lessons.  Father  pro- 
cured a  fine  instrument,  and  engaged  a  good  teacher. 

And  there  began — what  shall  I  call  it. — the  Dark  Age 
in  the  House  of  Carroll?  Buster  never  did  things  by 
halves.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  he  practised,  and  at 
various  and  sundry  times  between. 

But  oh!  the  discords,  the  shrieks,  the  groans,  the 
moans,  the  wails,  the  plaintive  tones,  the  mournful 
outbursts!  Buster  never  did  things  by  halves.  We 
shut  ourselves  in  our  rooms,  and  sought  the  inmost 
corners.^ — and  yet  we  heard.  We  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  clattered  plates  and  pans,  but  above  it  all,  came 
that  unearthly  squeak.  We  betook  ourselves  to  the 
garden,  and  the  breezes  wafted  the  dismal  sound  to  our 
ears.  We  girls  despaired;  Mother  was  resigned;  Father 
alone  was  sanguine.     "Just  give  the  boy  time,"  he  said. 

A  month  later.  Mother  and  we  girls  left  for  the  coun- 
try, not  primarily  to  get  away  from  Buster;  but  we  did 


BY   ELEANOR    TILTON.   AGE    I3 


BY    MARY    GILBERT.    AGE     16 

"A  PLACE  I  LOVE"' 
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\l    11(1.  4.A1  t. 

BY  iikpis  I.  hannistkh.  age  is 

(SILVKK    BAUI^B) 


Kn  earlier  than  usual.  Father  and  Buster  were  to  come 
In  a  forlniKlit.  But  we  had  been  there  only  three  days, 
when  the  two  a|)p«-arcd.  We  Rroaned.  Not  that  wc 
ilid  n't  want  to  see  them;  only,  we  were  drcadiuK  the 
aivht  of  a  violin  caite.  But — he  did  n't  have  iti  Wc 
breathed  easier. 

"Where  is  your  violin.'"  we  demanded. 

"Oh!  Dad  said  he  'd  buy  me  a  new  bicycle  if  I  "d  leave 
it  in  the  attic,"  said  Buster.  "Say,  have  you  anything 
to  eat.'" 

All  eyes  turned  towards  Father.  "Ahem  I"  said  he. 
"Would  n't  you  all  like  to  go  fishing  to-morrow?" 

OCTOBER 

BV    FRA.SCEN    MAL1.0RY    (ACE    I  S) 

(Cold  Badgf.     Silvri   Badge  tvon  March.  IQIO) 
OCTOBKR  i.s  the  brightest  month 

To  me  of  all  the  year 
When  the  air  is  brink  and  full  of  tang, 

And  the  sky  is  blur  and  clear. 

There  '»  fooilKill  in  Oilnlwr 

.•\nd  Ihr  Roldenrofl  is  out. 
.Ml  Ihr  girls  and  hoys  go  nutting. 

W'hilr  lite  s'luirrels  frisk  iiHoiil. 


CVtober  is  the  harvest  month 

With  fields  nf  waving  gold. 
Green  leaves  turn  red  and  yellow 

Ere  the  coming  of  the  cold. 

But  the  best  time  in  October 

Is  when  nights  are  chill  and  clear 

And  we  gather  round  the  fire-log 
And  our  hearts  are  full  of  cheer. 

Then  cider  's  passed  in  brimming  mugs. 

Till'  dear  oM  s^^ings  are  sung. 
And  Grandpa  tells  a  story 

Of  the  time  when  he  was  young. 

THE    Tl'RNING-POINT 

BV    LAIRA    M.    IIANlr.AS    (AGE    17) 

(Sihrr  Badge) 
What  ini|>ortant  things  turning-points  are!  .\nd  wh.ii 
an  important  part  they  have  played  in  our  history!  1' 
it  had  not  tx-en  lor  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saralog.. 
on  the  seventernlh  of  ()<  tnbrr,  1777,  the  liitninc  l<oiiil 
ol  the  «ar.  I'lani  r  inighl  nevei  have  rninr  1m  mil  aid 
in  our  fight  for  j,..i..;.,-...i. 1 11 |.  ,  ii.,. 
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A  PLACEILOVt 


■      BYALBtKl  VAN.N  FOWLER,  AGE  lb 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


dominion  of  Great  Britain  and  our  Wasliington  might 
Have  come  down  in  history  as  a  traitor. 

Until  September.  1813.  in  our  second  war  with  Eng- 
land. It  seemed  as  if  we  would  lose  our  hard-won  inde- 
pendence. But  then  came  the  turning-point!  Brave 
Captain  Perry,  afterward  Admiral,  met  an  enemv  battle 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and  by  his  victory  encouraged  our 
people  to  go  on  fighting  until  our  independence  was 
assured. 

On  July  3.  1S63,  when  the  Confederate  arniv  was  al- 
most at  the  gates  of  Washington  and  it  seemed  that  our 
country  would  forever  be  divided,  the  Union  forces  under 
General  Meade  repelled  Lee  on  the  field  of  Gettvsbiirg, 
and  brought  about  the  turning-point  of  the  Civ'il  War' 

And.  in  the  recent  war.  the  most  terrible  the  world 
has  ever  known,  as  yet  scarcely  over,  after  four  vears 
of  the  heart-breaking  struggle,  it  at  last  seemed  probable 
that  the  Hun  might  accomplish  his  designs  and  that 
the  Allied  armies  were  to  be  crushed  and  defeated  — 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Chateau-Thierry,  where  for 
the  first  time,  our  khaki-clad  bovs  went  into  action 
It  was  a  turning-point  that  saved  civilization!  It  was 
indeed  a  turning-point  to  be  proud  of  forever. 

OCTOBER 

BY    E.MILV    KINCSBERY    (AGE    12) 

(Cold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  tvon  July,  1Q20) 
O  OCTOBER,  month  of  beauty! 

Trees  with  leaves  of  every  hue. 
Juicy  apples,  ripe  and  rosy. 

Clearest  skies  of  brightest  blue! 
Mountains  hazy  in  the  distance. 

Rippling  fields  of  ripening  grain. 
Wclrome,  welcome.  Indian  summer! 

Autumn  weather  's  here  again! 

And  the  night  of  fortune-telling, 

.-^nd  of  witches,  spooks,  and  ghosts. 
Black  cats.  oa-1s.  and  jack-o'-lanterns 

Grinning  at  you  from  the  posts! 
Roasting  chestnuts,  eating  apples. 

Popping  corn  before  the  fire. 
Telling  tales  of  ghosts  and  witches. — 

Tales  of  which  we  never  tire. 
Playing  games  and  asking  riddles 

Till  it  's  time  to  go  to  bed; 
Listening  cautiously  to  noises. — 

Hark!  Is  that  some  witch's  tread! 


THE    TURNING-PUINT 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    CAROLINE    EVERETT    (AGE    12) 

.\r  the  titne  of  the  late  Republican  Convention,  i  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Chicago.  Of  course  the  main  topic  of 
conversation  was:  "Who  will  be  nominated'"  Manv 
predicted  Lowden;  almost  an  equal  number.  Wood-  and 
a  very  few  discussed  Harding.  It  was  thought  by  some 
likely  that  a  "dark  horse"  would  be  nominated  1  ut 
1  uesday  evening  most  delegates  were  confident  that  tl  e 
choice  was  between  Wood  and  Lowden. 

Earlj-  Wednesday  morning,  we  started  from  Evan- 
th°ere  °  "T  "^f7^^^^«  Gardens"  (to  have  luncheon 
there).  Everybody  enjoyed  the  skating  and  other 
amusements  but  all  were  eager  to  learn  who  was  ahead 
at  the  (  onvention  on  the  latest  ballot.  The  returns 
were  posted  soon  after  they  were  announced  at  the 
Coliseum  ;  and  when  the  sixth  ballot  was  posted  it 
was  hard  to  tell  who  would  be  successful.  But  when 
the  eighth  was  announced,  everyone  could  see  that 
Wood  s  and  Lowden's  votes  were  rapidly  decreasing 
This,  then  was  the  real  turning-point;  for'Harding  was 
now  rapidly  gaining.  The  nominee  was  chosen  on  the 
tenth  ballot,  and  the  successful  one  was  Warren  G 
Harding,  Senator  from  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

BY   AN.NE    E.    WOOD    (AGE    13) 

Oh.  the  gray  clouds  are  racing  across  a  blue  skv' 
I  he  wind  that  chases  them  whistles  loud  and  high 
The  merry  brown  lea\-cs  dance  round  and  round 

v\hile  above  fly  birds,  southward  bound;— 

For  't  is  the  month  of  October! 
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Thk  "^i  ^'.  M.iLA-'  l.hAiA  I.  i>  .111  orc.iiiiAitioii  ol 
the  I  tic  St.  .NicHi)i.A>  .\Iai..v/ine. 

1 1'  i   motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 

\ive." 

The  Leaul'E  emblem  is  tlie  "  Stars  and  Stripes." 

The    Le-m.i'e     inenil>ershi|)    button    bears    tli- 
Le.\ole  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nuiioh-  '  inized  in  .N'ovcm- 

bcr,  |K<)<),  iKx-ainc  ii  ilar  with  earnest 

•■■■I  ••nliKliicncci  yoii:.^  ; now  widely  rei'- 

,-cd    as   one    of    the    ureal    artislic   etiucational 
■rs  in  ihe  life  of  .-Xmeriiaii  Ihjvs  and  girls. 

I  HE  St.  Nicholas  Lea(.i  k  awards  giild  ai  d  silver 
liadces  each  month  for  the  l>est  origimi/  |M)cnis, 
stones,  drawings,  photographs,  puules,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION    No.   251 

Competition  No.  251  will  close  (>ctolx;r  .v>.  All 
conlril)Utii)iis  iiiu-riile<l  for  it  niusi  lie  mailed  on 
or  before  that  dale.  Prize  annotinremenis  will  lie 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  |>ul>lished  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  February.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  tweniy-fmii 
lines.     Subject .  "The  Evening  Star." 

Prose.  Kssiiy  or  siorN'  of  noi  more  than  tin.- 
hiindrrrl  words.'    Subject,  "Taking  a  Chance." 

Photograph.  .Any  size,  mounted  or  unmoiiiilcfl; 
no  blue  prims  or  ncKativcs.  ^ DlinK  pholoKr.iplicrs 
need  not  print  and  develop  iheir  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject.  "My  Best  Negative." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  \erv  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject.  "Something  Round,"  or  "A  Head- 
ing for  February." 

Puzzle.     .Must  be  .iccompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Hcst  anri  neatest  complete  set 
of  .iiiswers  to  puzzles  In  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  Ik'  addressed  to  The  Kiiuh.E-ho.\. 

No  unused  contribution  can  Ix.-  returned  unless  it 
is  accompiinied  by  a  self-addrfssrd  and  stamped  fo- 
velop  of  proprr  site  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  pictui. 

RULES 

Anv  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  wlielher  a  siibs<  riluT 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  LeaRue  memU-rship,  .iiid  iipnii 
application  a  I.e.iuue  badge  <ind  leallei  will  l«-  sent 
free.  No  I.e.iguc  meinlier  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Kvery  contribution,  of  whatever  kiii''.  must  Im-.o' 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt  and  must'  state  in  writing  that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

II  proM-.ihe  nuiiil>er  of  words  should  also  be  addcfl. 
These  notes  must  not  \k  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  up|>er 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bark.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  faper  only.  A  conlribulor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month— not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only:  this,  however,  dtx-s  not  in- 
clude "com|>elitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century   t"o. 
353  Fourth  .Avenue,  .New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Salem,  Oregon. 
Dearest  St.  Nicholas:  I  really  don't  believe  in 
complimenting  people  to  their  faces,  but  honestly,  I 
think  you  are  perfectly  gorgeous!  I  have  enjoyed  your 
shining  presence  once  a  month  for  a  year  and  four 
months,  and  I  think  I  like  Mrs.  Seaman's  stories  the 
very  best. 

I  have  taken  a  great  interest  of  late  in  your  Riddle- 
box,  and  have  worked  almost  all  of  the  puzzles  in  my 
old  numbers. 

Your   devoted   subscriber, 

Mildred  P.  Gilbert  (age  12). 


Ross.  Calif. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  your  June  number,  in  the 
Nature  and  Science  department,  you  told  about  the 
"Devil's  Post-pile,"  in  California.  In  the  same  article 
you  mentioned  some  other  places  bearing  a  similar 
name.  I  want  to  add  that  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, where  I  have  been  visiting,  there  is  a  place  called 
the  "Devil's  Race-course."  It  is  a  lot  of  rocks  piled 
loosely  together,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long.  It  was 
made  by  a  glacier.  The  rocks  are  loose,  but  almost  on 
a  level  with  each  other.  There  is  a  spring  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Lois  Thurston. 


Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  lived  in  four  States, 
California.  Connecticut,  Texas,  and  Florida.  I  was 
born  in  Connecticut  and  I  like  it  best,  but  now  live  in 
Lake  County,  Florida.  The  reason  it  is  called  Lake 
County  is  because  of  its  many  lakes. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  Daytona;  it  has  about  the  best 
beach  in  the  world.     We  went  in  swimming,  but  I  like 
fresh  water  the  best,  because  I  can  dive  easier  in  it. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  E.  White  (age  12). 


Cedarhurst.  L.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  about  four 
years.  I  remember  when  I  only  used  to  read  the  fairy 
stones,  but  now  I  read  everything  including  the  adver- 
tisements. Father's  grandmother  used  to  take  you 
and  she  had  you  bound  and  gave  you  to  Father.  We 
have  the  volumes  from  1875  to  1892  and  on  dull  rainy 
days  my  brother  and  I  go  and  fairly  eat  up  the  pages. 
I  went  to  the  yacht  races  the  other  day.  I  saw  them 
from  the  Highlander  which  is  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
boat.  It  was  very  interesting  besides  exciting  to  watch 
the  race.  The  Shamrock  IV  is  exactly  the  same  length 
along  the  water  line  as  the  Resolute  but  she  had  a  larger 
sail  spread,  so  the  former  has  to  give  a  handicap  of  a 
little  over  seven  minutes.  At  first  the  race  was  very 
slow;  the  Shamrock  covering  the  first  two  legs  on  over 
four  and  a  half  hours  so  everybody  was  practically  sure 
the  race  would  n't  be  finished  before  the  six-hour 
limit.  Just  as  the  Shamrock  turned  around  the  second 
stake-boat  a  strong  south  wind  came  up  and  the  Sham- 
rock sailed  straight  for  the  finish  with  the  Resolute  ten 
minutes  behind  her.  Our  boat  got  up  to  the  finish  line 
a  little  before  the  Shamrock  IV  crossed  it  and  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  finish.  The  sun  was  setting  behind 
us.  and  the  last  rays  shone  on  the  sails  of  the  victorious 
boat.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  it  swelled  out  the  sails; 
this  is  a  sight  I  shall  always  remember.  After  the 
Shamrock  had  finished  everyone  had  their  watches  out  to 
see  if  the  Resolute  could  finish  before  her  handicap  time 


was  up.  The  minutes  seemed  to  fly.  Finally:  one 
minute  more — fifty  seconds — forty — thirty — twenty — 
ten — ^five — four — three — two — one ! 

Hoping  that  you  will  always  be  a  member  of  our 
family. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Edyth  Elliman  (age  14). 


West  Roxbury.  Mass. 

My  dear  St.  Nichol.\s:  I  am  an  old,  old  reader 
and  I  've  wanted  to  join  the  "League"  for  a  long  time! 
But  goodness — I  've  just  managed  it  (I  mean  to  write 
you!)  We  were  all  brought  up  on  "St.  Nick" — 
"Father.  "  "Grandpa"  "Mother"  and  all  of  us.  Indeed 
you  can  realize  how  valuable  you  have  been  to  us  when 
I  tell  you  this  little  incident:  One  cold  night  when  I 
was  about  six  years  old.  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rear  of 
our  house,  and  we  were  told  to  pack  up  and  move  out 
quickly.  I  was  frightened — but  not  too  much  to  forget 
my  most  precious  treasures.  Rushing  into  the  library 
I  pulled  down  two  books — all  I  could  carry  and  ran 
back  to  Mother.  The  fire  did  not  prove  serious,  and 
when  we  again  turned  into  bed.  Mother  noticed  my 
heavy  load.  She  laughed,  and  said,  "Why  bless  the 
child  she  's  got  the  St.  Nick!" 

Well,  dear  old  magazine!  I  just  worship  you — and 
I  'm  aching  to  join  the  League  and  then — I  will  have 
to  earn  the  "gold  and  silver  badge"  before  I  'm  ousted 
out  by  getting  to  be  eighteen. 

My  age  by  the  way  is  15. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Ann  D.   Ide. 


*  Government  Teachers  College, 

Wuchang,  China. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:     I    am     going   to   write   you  a 
letter  to  put  in  the  Letter-box. 

I  have  two  brothers  and  a  sister  that  are  all  older 
than  I  am.  I  am  the  baby  of  the  family.  In  Nanking 
the  Chinese  called  me  "Shao  baby"  which  means  in 
Chinese  "little  baby." 

I  have  never  been  to  America,  and  I  want  to  go  very 
badly. 

We  live  in  the  city  and  about  all  we  can  see  is  the  roofs 
of  Chinese  houses. 

I  don't  know  if  you  would  want  to  know  anything 
about  the  Chinese,  but  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  them. 

Many  of  the  Chinese  houses  are  very,  very  dirty 
while  others  are  all  cleaned  up  nicely.  The  poor 
people's  houses  sometimes  don't  have  any  windows  in 
them  except  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  top  of  the  roof  and 
almost  all  of  them  have  mud  floors- 

I  like  "Understood  Betsy"  very  much. 

Jeanette  Gilbert  (age  ii). 


Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  two 
years  and  I  simply  cannot  get  on  without  you  because 
I  like  you  so  much.  I  live  way  out  here  in  the  Bahamas 
Islands,  they  are  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  New 
York.  We  never  have  snow  here  and  some  of  the 
children  have  never  seen  it.  I  simply  adore  the 
"Crimson  Patch"  and  I  look  forward  to  getting  the 
monthly  magazine  each  time  because  it  is  so  exciting. 
I  belong  to  the  Girl  Guides  and  I  am  camping  this 
summer  with  them.  There  is  a  seaplane  which  comes 
here  twice  a  week  and  I  enjoy  seeing  it  come. 
Your  devoted  reader. 

Helen  Brice  (age  12). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER   NUMBER 


DiAfxmAL.  EVnhlnic  Crow-word*:  i.  Prr<rr\T.  j.  Hracr- 
fal.  !.  P*TVCTTir.  4-  PaMovrr.  s.  Prophfcy.  0.  Paradiv. 
7.   Ptnilriit.     a.   Puintlns. 

ClIAiiADK.      Ilcr-ring. 

A  lli->foi>icAL  Pi'/itE.  Thr  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask.  Cros- 
wonl«:  From  I  lu  s.  Trii»ili,  i  v*  't.  IIfr.it;  3  to  10.  i-urth;  4  to 
II.  minlit,  s  to  I.'  '•  14.  wapiti;  8  to  is. 

tiitrrior;  u  to  16.  1  11  to  IH.  tandem:  w 

10  ly.  llrcla;  IJ  l"  -  -    ■     ■  'k. 

S*iMK  yi  VVM  Kt-LAU"N>.  I-  .\iiUk;u:u^l.  3.  Anlrct-<irnt.  J. 
Antnliliivun  4.  .\nlriiiia.  5.  .\ntic.  6.  .-Vntiqur.  7.  ..Xntonym. 
H,  AiilrMter.  y.  Antidote.  10.  .-Xnlrruom.  11.  Anti*lo(»r.  li. 
Amilultty. 

ClIOSS-WOOD   EVIGMA.      LucIc 

A  MiviiNi:  SVLLABLC  I.  Ilorvbock.  i.  I lonnsbkxlc.  j. 
llur«M:hntnut.  4.  Honrfly.  5.  llornchair.  6.  Ilonrman^hip. 
7    I  lurw-radiih.    H.   Hortrshor.    0.  Morv^^'hip. 

T-'  '■ 

flhu< 

.Si. I 

Ans'.S  LH>    IL.  ALL    ;  H;-    I*'-  .VLL".   IN    1111.  Jl  LV   .NtMHhk   \\  -  I  ■ 

AS'^WCK*^  ro  l*t//LKS  IN  iHK  Ji'LV  Nt'MHKR  wiTi-  duly  nt  •■  . 


Zi(;/A<:.    \ 
',.  BkM.     6.   I' 
B..  1.      :.     I 


\Vtl.    i. 
8.  Fail. 


Mice.    J. 
0.  Race. 


Pact.   4.  Hent. 
10.  Sour.     II. 

1    row. 
Tap 

.1..      8. 


■  \CRAM.     Roue,  roue.  roes.  Eto*.  tore.  ore*. 


Fs'i  .SI  \. 


•Tl..-  I.. 


..f 


nitr>-  produce*  good 


Alii  J. 
Agree. 
Adore. 
Noble. 
Grant. 


4.  .Naive. 
4.   Reeve. 

4.  Serin. 

4.  Ectat. 
4.  Mince. 


.,.  l-.Ul.i. 
5.  Treed. 
5.  Trend. 
J.  Tlicta. 
5.  Aster. 


U. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


m.  %.  R. 
a.  Locnl. 
llr.ut.  3.  EaKer. 
.  Kixi-t.  .'.  Order. 
Onei.  7.  Knocli. 
Dogma.      3.  Orrii. 


'  eaci 
'  ily 


h  month,  and 
N.  Y. 


ral»!l. 

RlllL 

J    S' 

8—1 

^FraiL- 

lx>wr>'. 

nev'k. 


I  I 


■■-  J 
S-M 


ijiii  I',  •    r    1.  li: 
K.  Ilupkiiiii.  I  I 


ll'l'ii   U'.    .\zlirlrnan,    ii — Penny  Jolin..it(jn,    ii  Kovvir 

KiililiTine  BoKurdilf.  lo — Hi-riiiird  \.>-  Ii  ji..   lu  -\V.  li 
'.  1..  Wilde,  lo— St.  .Anna'i  Hirls.  lo   -Rmli  .M.  Willis,  y 
3    -Jiine  L.  Martin,  ti — DorothiM  s^hli-miRer,  H — Dorun 
>.iii.iii.   7— Mar>'  I.  Fry.  7 — l^lizabeth  Werner.  6 — J.  A.  Strite.  Ji 
I..   Duncan.  ^ — .M    BlKelow.  4 — S.  K.  Lyman.  4 — R.  M^  Swales,  j — I 


-Mason  T.  Record. 

I     M.  Is.  r.    I  I       I..I1 


II  — 

I,  r 


•Charlotte  R. 

n.iv;,  I., 


-A.  Diinlap,  j 


1- 
A.  K 


Scudder.  J.     One  puzzle: 


K.  W.    J. 
— (  .  O  T. 


B.-N.  r. 
-O.  C.  S. 


Finckel.  3^D.  Lonney.  .» — Iv.  Katiler.  2 — B.  I-.  Rosenbaum.  z— Ni 
.M.  <A  S.— N  .  D.  -A.  R.  H.— L.  G.— J.  N.— G.  S.  J.— D.  F..  II.— L 


P.  F.  F.— M 
R   M 


li.      U.  L.  U. 


-A.  K.  K.— C.  K.— M.  L.  S.— A.  T.  P.— L.  McC— M.  R.— C.  B.  H. 


-i 


.     L.  .\kL.    - 

.  c— c.  s.  a 


A   PRESIDENTIAL  ACROSTIC 


(CAd  BdJgr.  Sr.  .Niliiouas  Luai.i  k  C  uinpelition) 
•3*9  Reaoino  Across:     1.  Austerity. 

•  .      •        .  2.  Thoso  who  use.     3.  A  num- 

•  .      •       517         bcr  of  persons.     4.  Throws  with 

•  .      *     3$  force.      5.  The    naine    given    to 

•  6     *     16     2^         some  wonflerful  marbles  in  the 

•  11     *       t  British    .Museum.      6.  Staggers. 

•  •      14        8  7.   Not  .so  many.     8.  Shaped  like 

•  13     *     16  an   egg.      9.  Summer    blossoms. 

•  to     •     19     II  10.  A     town     directly     east     of 

•  *     33  Wittenberg.    11.   L'sef ul  in  build- 

•  20     •     21      25         ing  a  house.     12.  Away.     13.  A 

•  29     ♦     24  celestial  being.     14.  A  county  in 

•  7     •     12     15         the  State  of  New  York.     15.  A 

•  .      *        .        .  heavy  black  wood.      16.     From 

•  •      •       3     30  the  time  of. 

•  18     *       4  When     the    foregoing     words 

have  Ixfn  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  initial  letters  (indicated 
by  stars)  will  sp<'ll  the  name  of  a  President;  so  will  the 
letters  of  the  third  row.  The  letters  indicated  by  num- 
tjers  from  i  to  7.  from  8  to  16,  from  17  to  22.  and  from 
23  to  30.  will  spell  the  surnames  of  four  other  Presidcnl.s. 
KLAINE  ERVIN  (age  12). 


DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

(SilvfT  Badge.  St.  Nicholas  I.eacue  Competition) 
.■Vl.i.   the   words   di'9irib<'d    contain    the   same   number 
of    letters.      When    rightl>'    guessed    and    written    one 
below   another,    the    dlaK"nal    iffitri    ih--    upper,    left- 


hand  letter  to  the  louvr,  righl-linnd  letter,  and  from 
the  upper,  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand 
letter)  will  each  s|>ell  the  surname  of  a  President. 

Crosvwords:  i.  Pertaining  to  the  sides.  2.  Found 
in  many  bakeries.  3.  Occupants.  4.  One  who  elects 
S.  Thrift.  6.  A  little  globe.  7.  A  figure  having  nine 
sides  and  nine  angles. 

L.    K.    BARNETT    (agC    11). 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 

(5i7:rr  /<(]./>.■>■.  M.  Nic  hoi.as  I, kali  i.  (  i>in|M'(i(i<ini 


•  *  •  •  • 


*   «   •   •   • 


I.  Upper.  Lett-hand  Dia.mond:  i.  In  brethren. 
2.  A  large  bird  of  New  Zealand,  now  extinct.  3.  A 
branch.     4.  Since.     5.    In  brethren. 

II.  I'ppER.  Rir.HT-HASD  DIAMOND:  I.  In  brethren. 
2.  .\lso.  v  A  wandering  troop  or  gang.  4.  A  lyrir 
poem.    5.    In  brethren. 

III.  Central     Sqi'are:    i.  Hurr>'.      2.  A     certain 
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tree.     ,^   AtliUnic  aniusemonta.     4.  Elegantly  concise. 
5.   To  go  in  or  lo  penetrate. 


IV.  LdWER.  Left-ii.wd  Diamond: 
2.  A  measure  of  length,  j.  .\  senior 
5.   In  brethren. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Diamond: 
2.  A  serpent.  3.  Boisterous.  4. 
brethren. 

MARC-VRET    H. 


in  brethren, 
("ftiniueterl. 


1.   In  brethren. 
Since.       5.      In 


SIMS  (age  14). 
A   M'SSING   SYLLABLE 


Four  objects  are  shown  in  tlie  above  picture.  The 
same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to  each  object,  making 
four  new  words.     What  are  they.' 

ZIGZAG 

.Ml  the  words  described  contain  the  same  numlier 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  letter,  will  spell  a  name  well  known  to  man\- 
.'Americans. 

C!«OS3-woRDS:  I.  To  rule.  2.  To  sink  through 
fe  ir.  3.  Not  attached.  4.  To  use  badly.  5.  A  num- 
ber. 6.  A  utensil  for  sifting.  7.  Incident.  8.  .-X 
number  of  students  of  the  same  standing,  grouped 
together.     9.  Two. 

RUTH  BEAUDRY  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  central  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  surname 
of  a  famous  man  who  was  born  in  October. 

Cross-words:  i.  Three  and  one  fifth  grains.  2. 
A  long,  outer  garment.  3.  Spacious.  4.  A  builder  in 
stone  or  brick.  5.  Desolate  and  exposed.  6.  To  in- 
clude. 7.  To  swindle.  S.  \'ery  cold.  Q.  ."X  source  of 
power. 

J.  VAII.E  (age  15).  League  Member. 

ENDLESS   CHAIN 

"o  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  of  the 
word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Nj  word,  and  so  on.    The  last  two  letters  of  the 
'  \  word  will  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the  first 

'■         '■'S^  \The  twelve  words  which  form  the  answer  are 
5  \ual  length. 

5^  vait  on.     2.  Much  debated  or  contested.     3. 


Furnished  with  an  edge.  4.  To  draw  out.  5.  .A  com- 
mon abbreviation  for  a  certain  musical  instrument.  6. 
To  give  shelter.  7.  Frozen.  8.  A  simpleton,  y.  Ni>t 
identical,  to.  To  obliterate.  11.  lo  cut  apart,  i  j. 
Irregular,  as  if  eaten  or  worn  awa>'.  13.  To  wait  on. 
MARGARET  iiussEV   (agc  13),  Lcogue  Member. 

CHARADE 

My  first  is  a  letter;  a  number  my  second; 

Vou  may  look  for  my  last  at  your  door; 
M\'  whole  is  most  useful  in  workshop  or  kitchen, 

It  is  found  on  the  farm — at  the  store. 

HELEN  .^.  SIBI.EY. 

DIAMOND 

I.   In  depository.     2.  Consumed.     3.  A  country  of 
Europe.    4.  A  large  animal.    5.   In  depository. 

NUMERICAL   ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-five  letters  and  form  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  paid  to  Quentin  Roosevelt. 

My  47-14-25-39-12  is  part  of  a  river.  My  27-33-36- 
54-3S  is  perceived  by  the  ear.  My  20-50-31-28-6  is  a 
composition  in  verse.  My  49-8-2-22-40  is- a  woolen 
fabric.  My  45-17-53-3-55  is  extreme  suftering.  My 
51-42-48-30-11  is  the  sound  made  by  a  pig.  My  44-10- • 
35-1S-46  is  determines.  My  13-29-1-26-19  is  the  fruit 
of  an  East  Indian  tree.  My  5-16-34-24-37  is  a  criminal. 
My  9-23-4-43-7  is  a  rotating  disk.  My  32-52-21-41-15 
was  Quentin  Roosevelt's  official  position. 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge.  .St.  Nicholas  Leacie  Competition) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  correctly  made,  the  names  of  fifteen  large  animals 
may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one  letter  to 
another  is  continuous. 

BETTY    Ht'TCHIN'SON    (age    12). 
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